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ADVERTISEMENT, 


Tege  present  Volume  consists  mainly  of  my  work  on 
the  Natural  Immortality  of  Man,  entitled  Athanasia. 

In  passing  this  work  through  the  press,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  which  the  publica- 
tion of  this  edition  of  my  Theological  Works  affords 
me  entirely  to  re-arrange  its  contents. 

At  the  close  of  Athanasia  as  it  originally  stood  was 
a  chapter  entitled  "  The  Case  directly  Stated ; "  a  chapter 
containing  a  summary  of  the  positive  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  of  Man's  Natural  Immortality:  this 
chapter  I  have  now,  I  think  with  obvious  advantage, 
brought  forward,  and  placed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Volume. 

In  the  further  arrangement  of  its  contents,  I  have 
placed  the  various  productions  of  my  pen  in  relation 
to  the  doctrine  of  Man's  Natural  Immortality  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  written ;  aiming  hereby  at  a 
twofold  advantage — one  for  myself,  in  a  more  simple 
exhibition  of  the  course  of  my  own  thoughts  on  the 
subject;  and  one  for  my  readers,  in  the  more  facile 
apprehension  of  my  course  of  thought  by.  others. 

My  first  effort  in  relation  to  this  subject  was  a  review 
of  the  Kev.  H.  H.  Dobney's  Notes  on  Future  Punish- 
ment, an  article  inserted  in  the  Eclectic  Review  for 
August,  1845.  In  Athanasia,  pp.  141  seq.,  this  was 
reprinted ;  and  it  now  constitutes  the  second  portion 
of  this  Volume. 
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My  second  publication  on  the  subject  was  a  pamphlet 
under  the  following  title:  "Who  will  Live  for  Ever?  An 
Examination  of  Luke  xx.  36."  This  also  was  reprinted 
in  Athanasia,  pp.  421  seq.;  and  it  now  constitutes  the 
third  portion  of  this  Volume. 

To  this  pamplilet,  during  the  preparation  of  Atha- 
nasia  and  before  its  publication,  there  appeared  two 
replies;  one  by  the  Rev.  E.  "White,  and  one  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Morris.  As  an  Appendix  to  Athanasia  I 
published  some  remarks  on  these,  and  I  now  place 
these  remarks  in  immediate  sequence  to  the  pamphlet 
to  which  they  refer. 

The  work  now  concludes  with  Athanasia  proper,  or 
the  Four  Books  on  Immortality. 

In  relation  to  the  work  itself,  I  am  constrained  to 
say  that  neither  the  reflection  of  fifteen  years — it  was 
published  in  1849 — nor  the  careful  re-examination  of 
the  present  year,  has  induced  any  change  of  my  opinion. 

The  minor  pieces  in  this  Volume  are  chiefly  contro- 
versial :  Strictures  on  some  Passages  in  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Brown's  Divine  Life  in  Man,  published  in  1860;  Stric- 
tures on  some  Passages  in  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Godwin's 
Congregational  Lecture,  pubLLshed  in  1862;  and  Re- 
marks on  Infant  Baptism,  in  Reply  to  the  "Explanatory 
Notes"  of  the  Rev.  T.  Groser. 

To  these,  in  order  to  complete  the  Volume,  has  been 
added  a  small  piece  published  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Fragment,"  and  treating  of  the  Support  of  the  Gospel 
Ministry. 
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ATHANASIA: 


NATURAL  IMMORTALITY  OF  MAN 


THSOLOGIC&L 


PREFACE. 


The  work  now  presented  to  tlie  public  consists  of  a  review 
of  several  publications  which  have  issued  from  the  press 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  so  far  as  they  affect  and  impugn 
the  doctrine  of  Man's  Natural  Immortality.  All  these  pro- 
ductions treat  of  Future  Punishment,  but  I  have  designedly 
avoided  that  question,  and  every  topic  directly  relating  to  it ; 
and  I  trust  I  have  not  by  such  a  course  done  any  injustice, 
either  to  the  authors  whose  writings  I  have  handled,  or  to 
the  truth. 

The  doctrines  of  Immortality  and  of  Future  Punishment 
are  indeed  connected,  and  in  such  manner  connected  that 
the  latter  cannot  be  thoroughly  discussed  without  involving 
the  former ;  but  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  allow  of  the  investigation  of  the  former  apart  from 
the  latter.  Such  a  method  is,  in  fact,  the  most  advantageous. 
The  question  of  Man's  Immortality  can  be  most  satisf^ictorily 
determined  when  examined  by  itself.  More  than  this ;  it 
ought  in  fairness  to  be  determined  before  the  subject  of 
Future  Punishment  is  entered  on.  The  conception  of  end- 
less suffering  is  apt  to  agitate  the  feelings  too  strongly  to 
allow  a  calm  exercise  of  the  judgment ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  some  who  have  denied  the  natural  immortality 
of  man  have  been  led  to  do  so  in  part,  either  because  the 
admission  of  it  threatened  to  bring  the  eternity  of  future 
misery  in  its  train,  or  because  the  denial  of  it  seemed  to 
afford  a  more  satisfactory  ground  than  could  otherwise  be 
taken  for  resistance  to  so  di'eaded  a  conclusion.  But  an 
argument  ought  not  in  any  case  to  be  decided  by  the  feelings. 
Every  question  relating  to  truth  should  be  decided  by  its 
appropriate  evidence.  Let  the  question  of  Man's  Immor- 
tality therefore  be  so ;  and  then,  with  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  in  our  hands,  we  shall  best  advance  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  any  other  doctrine  to  the  discussion  of  which  it  may- 
be tributary. 
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I  have  written  because  I  have  read,  and  because  I  wished 
to  test  the  force  of  reasonings  which  opposed  my  long- 
cherished  opinions.  I  publish,  because  I  hope  it  may  be 
useful  to  others  to  be  acquainted  with  the  course  and  issue 
of  my  thoughts;  but  if  in  this  hope  I  should  be  disappointed, 
I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  bearing,  what  I  trust  God 
who  knows  it  to  be  such  will  accept,  a  single-hearted  testi- 
mony to  that  which  I  believe  to  be  His  truth. 

The  course  I  have  pursued  in  the  composition  of  this 
work  is,  I  am  aware,  open  to  animadversion.  No  one  ^vill 
read  it  without  percei^dng  that  he  is  led  more  than  once 
over  the  same  ground.  He  will  natm-ally  say.  Surely  this 
repetition  might  have  been  avoided,  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  several  writers  on  the  same  topic  might  have  been  col- 
lected and  disposed  of  at  once.  There  are  reasons,  however, 
for  the  course  I  have  preferred.  The  five  writers  I  have 
noticed,  although  maintaining  a  common  conclusion,  do  not 
maintain  it  by  the  same  arguments.  It  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  any  one  of  them  was  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  other  four,  so  that  they  are  not  actuated  by  any  impulse 
of  mutual  harmony  or  sujDport.  If  any  one  of  them  really 
was  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  all  the  rest,  Mr.  White 
has  the  strongest  claim  to  such  a  distinction ;  but  he,  instead 
of  suppoi-ting  his  coadjutors  in  the  general  issue,  bases  his 
whole  argument  on  a  theory  of  life,  death,  and  immortality, 
which  subverts  theii*  fabric  from  its  foundation.  Amidst  so 
many  and  such  iiTeconcilable  difierences,  I  foimd  no  course 
practicable  but  a  separate  examination  of  the  respective 
works ;  and,  if  perhaps  an  abler  hand  might  have  overcome 
the  difficulty,  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  accept  as  it  is  my  less 
perfect  endeavoui*.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  course 
I  have  taken  as  the  easiest  maybe  found  to  be  also  the  best; 
the  best,  at  least — that  is,  the  most  satisfactory — for  the 
studious  and  reflecting  reader,  whose  habit  of  patient  inquiiy 
requii^es  the  field  of  controversy  to  be  thoroughly,  and  step 
by  step,  explored.  It  is  for  such  readers  chiefly  that  I  have 
wiitten. 

The  works  on  which  I  have  animadverted  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1.  A  small  anonymous  work  "by  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  entitled  '^Christ  our  Life." 

2.  "  Notes  of  Lectm-es  on  Future  Punishment,"  and  the 
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enlarged  edition  of  the  same  work  entitled  "The  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment,"  by  the  Kev.  H.  H.  Dob- 
ney,  of  Maidstone.  As  in  his  second  edition  this  author 
takes  an  extended  notice  of  the  article  on  his  "  Notes"  in 
the  "Eclectic  Review"  for  August,  1845,  ^^<1  ^  i*  ^^s 
become  generally  known  that  that  article  was  written  by  me, 
I  have  replied  at  some  length  to  the  animadversions  made 
upon  it.  I  have  also  reprinted  the  article  from  the  "Eclectic" 
as  now  part  and  parcel  of  this  controversy,  in  the  order  of 
its  date,  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  present  volume. 

3.  "  Life  in  Christ,"  an  octavo  volume  by  the  Kev.  Edward 
White,  of  Hereford. 

4.  "An  Inquiiy:  Are  the  Wicked  Immortal'?  In  Six 
Sermons,  by  George  Storrs." 

5.  "  Thoughts  on  the  Poj^ular  Opinion  of  Eternal  Punish- 
ment being  synonymous  with  Eternal  Torment."  This  tract 
is  anonymous,  but  is  stated  to  be  the  substance  of  Five 
Lectures  delivered  at  Bristol. 

I  have  noticed  all  these  publications  because  they  all  fell 
into  my  hands,  and  all  became  mixed  up  with  the  course  of 
reading  and  reflection  through  which  I  have  gone.  This 
statement  will  suggest  a  reason  why  I  have  not  adverted  to 
any  other  works  on  the  same  subject ;  it  will  probably  be 
admitted,  however,  that,  for  a  single  combatant,  I  have 
taken  upon  myself  to  encounter  adversaries  sufficiently 
numerous. 

I  feel  no  inclination  to  complain  of  the  authors  whose 
works  I  have  reviewed,  for  having  done  what  may  be 
adapted  to  disturb  in  any  measure  the  popular  belief.  The 
search  for  truth  is  open  to  all ;  and  mankind  have  no  greater 
benefactors  than  those  who,  with  suflicient  wisdom  on  the 
one  hand  and  suihcient  courage  on  the  other,  endeavour  to 
rectify  deeply -rooted  and  prevalent  mistakes. 

In  addition  to  these  general  considerations,  however,  which 
adequately  vindicate  the  writers  in  question,  I  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  a  personal  one,  which  awakens  towards  them  in  me 
a  somewhat  peculiar  sympathy.  In  the  early  period  of  my 
life  and  ministry  I  occupied  a  position  similar  to  theirs.  In 
my  first  production,  Theology,  and  afterwards  more  fully  in 
my  treatise  on  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  endeavoured 
to  grapple  with  what  I  then  thought,  and  still  think,  popular 
theological  errors,  and  placed  myself  in  the  ranks  of  those 
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(little  at  that  time  imagining  how  numerous  a  class  tliey 
were)  who  had  striven  to  exhibit  a  more  intelligible  Gospel. 
Conscious  that  I  had  thought  out  my  views,  if  not  conclu- 
sively at  least  with  strenuous  honesty,  I  threw  them  before 
the  world  in  the  hope  that,  if  they  did  not  gain  concuiTence, 
they  would  elicit  an  answer,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
helping  a  young  man  and  minister  to  think  more  justly. 
No  one,  however,  did  me  this  act  of  charity,  nor  am  I  aware 
that  the  line  of  argument  I  pursued  has  been  fairly  tested 
by  an  opponent  to  this  day.  Having  contended  not  for 
victory  but  for  truth,  I  have  often  regretted  this,  and  I  still 
regi^et  it.  Unworthy  as  my  little  volumes  may  be,  they  will 
yet  stand  here  and  there  on  the  shelves  of  theological 
libraries ;  and  I  would  much  rather  that  the  few  students 
who  may  hereafter  read  them,  should  have  been  able  to  place 
side  by  side  with  them  all  that  the  advocates  of  contending 
views  might  have  found  to  say  in  opposition  to  them. 

On  this  groimd,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  I  sympathize  in 
a  lively  manner  vnth  the  authors  whose  works  I  have  here 
noticed,  and  especially  with  those  of  them  with  whom  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance.  As  aspiring  to 
become  theological  reformers  I  can  thoroiighly  enter  into 
their  feelings,  and  I  find  pleasure  in  ascribing  to  them  none 
but  the  purest  and  the  noblest.  They  have  doubtless  meant 
well,  to  God,  to  man,  and  to  truth  ;  and,  in  the  approbation 
of  God  and  their  own  hearts  at  least,  they  will  find  their 
reward. 

On  the  same  gi'ound  also,  in  part,  have  I  written.  It  is, 
indeed,  due  to  truth  that  the  arguments  which  these  ^viT.ters 
have  adduced  should  be  examined ;  but  it  is  also  due  to 
themselves  that  their  own  ejfforts  to  think  rightly  should 
be  aided  by  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  in  this  light  I  re- 
quest them  to  accept  the  remarks  contained  in  the  volume 
now  presented  to  them.  As  a  sincerely-attached  Christian 
and  ministerial  brother,  I  have  but  attempted  to  do  for  them 
what  I  have  often,  though  vainly,  wished  some  one  would 
do  for  me. 

Principally,  however,  I  present  this  volume  as  an  offering 
of  a  devoted  heart  to  God  and  to  Iiis  cause.  May  He  mer- 
cifully accept  and  bless  it,  for  his  name's  sake  !     Amen. 

London,  N<yveniber  27,  1848. 
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THE  CASE  DIRECTLY  STATED. 


To  say  that  man  is  immortal  is  to  use  language  which 
conveys  no  definite  idea,  because  the  word  immortal  has  not, 
luitil  the  speaker  explains  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  it,  any 
definite  meaning;  it  is  necessary  therefore  for  me  to  begin 
by  stating  what  I  now  intend  by  immortality.  In  order  to 
do  this  in  the  most  lucid  manner,  I  shall  first  set  down  some 
uses  of  this  term  which  I  have  not  now  in  my  view. 

Negatively,  then,  I  mean  by  immortality — 

1.  Not  future  happiness. 

2.  Not  moral  purity. 

3.  Not  eternity. 

4.  Not  endless  existence. 

Next  positively :  I  mean  by  immortality  an  adaptation  to 
endless  existence,  but  of  a  qualified  kind. 

1.  Not  self-derived,  or  independent. 

2.  Not  inferring  necessary  endless  existence,  or  inde- 
structibility. 

3.  Not  ensuring  actual  endless  existence. 

4.  But  natural:  that  is,  arising  out  of  the  attributes  of 
man's  nature  as  created,  and  issuing  in  endless  existence  lui- 
less  prevented  by  some  preternatural  cause. 

When,  therefore,  I  say  that  man  is  immortal,  I  mean  that 
he  is  by  his  nature  adapted  to  endless  existence,  and  that  he 
will  exist  without  end  unless  the  course  of  his  nature  be 
interfered  with  by  a  superior  power. 

This  doctrine  supposes  a  comparison,  although  unexpressed, 
between  the  two  parts  of  which  man's  nature  consists,  the 
body  and  the  soul.  In  his  body  man  is  mortal :  that  is,  his 
body  has  in  itself  seeds  of  decay  and  corruption,  and  of  itself, 
or  according  to  its  nature,  it  will  die ;  or,  more  strictly,  the 
organic  functions  the  performance  of  which  constitutes  its 
living  condition  will  cease.     In  his  soul  man  is  immortal,  or 
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more  expressively,  not-moi-tal ;  that  is,  liis  soul  does  not  coq- 
tain  within  itself  seeds  of  decay  and  corruption,  or  any 
element  by  whose  power  its  consciousness,  which  by  analogy 
may  be  said  to  constitute  its  living  condition,  shall  be 
brought  to  an  end.  In  this  concealed  comparison  between 
'  the  component  parts  of  man  the  term  immortality  (which  is 
derived  from  the  Latin)  originates;  so  that  it  might  be  lite- 
rally given  in  English  non-liahility  to  death,  or  by  a  word 
still  more  strictly  expressive,  incorriiptihility. 

The  doctrine  which  has  now  been  laid  down  has  been 
thought  by  some  authors  of  great  distinction  to  be  discover- 
able and  demonstrable  by  unaided  reason ;  others  have  been 
of  a  contrary,  and,  I  think,  of  a  more  just  opinion.  Some 
steps  towards  it,  however,  may  be  taken  with  facility  and 
confidence. 

The  difference  above  stated  between  the  body  and  the 
soul  (which  is  involved  in  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and 
which  I  may  assume  without  j^roof),  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  soul  need  not  die  with  the  body;  while  various 
phases  of  human  consciousness  and  experience  warrant  the 
inference  that  it  does  not.  So  much  is  certain,  that  for  man 
there  is  life  after  death.  How  long  this  coming  life  will  last 
is  a  problem  to  the  solution  of  which  Reason  need  not  blush 
to  own  herself  incompetent,  since,  unaided  by  revelation,  she 
is  not  in  possession  of  any  elements  by  which  it  can  be  deter- 
mined. It  may  be  said,  however,  that  to  future  existence 
the  eye  of  reason  sees  no  end,  and  that  the  considerations 
which  render  a  future  existence  sure  also  render  an  endless 
existence  probable;  nevertheless  there  may  be  an  end  to  it, 
not  merely  by  some  preternatural  cause,  but  by  a  natural 
term  originally  fixed  by  the  Author  of  our  being. 

The  question  before  us,  therefore,  reduced  to  its  simplest 
form,  is,  whether  the  Creator  has  or  has  not  assigned  any 
natural  term  (death  being  admitted  not  to  be  such)  to  the 
conscious  being  of  man. 

I.  In  order  to  determine  this  question,  I  inquu'e  in  the 
first  place  into  the  existence  and  prevalence  of  these  opinions 
respectively  among  mankind. 

Of  the  existence  of  the  former  of  these  opinions  I  do  nat 
know  that  there  is  any  trace  in  the  entire  history  of  human 
speculation.  That  man's  conscious  being  terminates  at  death 
has  been  held  to  a  certain  extent,  but  this  is  not  our  point. 
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What  we  ask  is,  whether  at  any  time,  or  by  any  persons,  it 
has  been  believed  that,  besides  and  after  death  (beyond 
which  we  assume  human  existence  to  continue),  a  natural 
limit  is  fixed  to  man's  conscious  being"?  If  there  be  any 
evidence  to  warrant  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  I 
have  only  to  request  its  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  a  belief  of  man's  adaptation  to 
endless  being,  and  of  his  actual  endless  being,  has  from  the 
earliest  times  existed  in  the  world  is  a  matter  of  notoriety. 
I  am  aware  that  such  a  belief  has  not  prevailed  universally : 
some  in  every  age  known  to  us  have  doubted  or  denied  it ; 
superstition,  error,  and  abuse  have  been  connected  with  it; 
but  we  are  acquainted  with  no  period  in  which  it  has  not 
been  a  large  and  influential  element  of  human  faith,  alike  in 
nations  civilized  and  rude. 

Now  it  behoves  us  to  account  for  this  fact.  I  lay  hold  on 
it  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  opinion  believed,  and  of 
the  original  descent  of  that  truth  from  heaven.  Man  unaided 
could  not  have  ascertained  it :  how  then  came  he  to  know  it, 
unless  it  had  been  the  matter  of  a  primaeval  revelation  1 

Those  who  may  not  concur  in  this  explanation  have  to 
assign  some  other  cause  for  the  phenomenon  described.  It 
has  been  represented  as  a  fiction  of  philosophy,  the  offspring 
of  pride,  the  suggestion  of  the  devil ;  proposed  solutions  of 
the  great  problem  which  will  hereafter  be  investigated. 

I  am  not  obliged  to  confine  myself,  however,  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  belief  of  man's  destiny  to  endless  existence  has 
prevailed  generally  in  the  world ;  I  am  able  to  add  to  this 
affirmation  one  still  more  important,  namely,  that  the  same 
belief  prevailed  specifically  in  the  Israelitish  nation.  I  say 
that  this  statement  is  more  important  than  the  former, 
because  Israel  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  nations  in 
order  to  become  the  depository  of  the  truth  of  God,  and  to 
preserve  as  in  an  ark  the  doctrines  of  both  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion  from  the  advancing  deluge  of  ignorance  and 
corruption.  The  belief  of  an  opinion  among  such  a  people 
will  more  strongly  infer  the  ti-uth  of  the  opinion  believed. 

The  earlier  periods  of  Israelitish  history,  in  consequence 
of  their  high  antiquity,  derive  no  illustration  from  contem- 
poraneous writers,  but  for  some  time  antecedent  to  the  great 
advent  the  interior  condition  of  the  Jewish  community  be- 
comes familiarly  known  to  us ;  and  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
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fact,  that,  on  the  appearance  of  the  long-expected  Messiah, 
the  doctrine  of  man's  natural  immortality  was  the  prevailing 
faith  of  the  nation.  Hence  we  derive  a  twofold  argument 
for  its  truth :  first,  that  if  it  were  not  true  it  is  peculiarly 
difficult  to  account  for  its  prevalence  there;  and,  secondly, 
that  if  it  were  false,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  explain  our 
Lord's  conduct  in  not  rectifying  the  mistake. 

In  relation  to  the  former  branch  of  this  argument,  it 
may  be  alleged  with  some  justice  that  not  every  opinion  cur- 
rent among  the  Jews  at  the  coming  of  Christ  was  true,  as 
indeed  the  number  of  errors  which  he  himself  pointed  out 
sufficiently  attests.  Yet  it  may  be  observed,  that  nowhere 
in  the  Avorld  w^as  there  so  little  error,  and  so  much  truth,  as 
in  the  land  of  Judea ;  and  that  the  principal  Jewish  errors 
did  not  so  much  relate  to  topics  of  a  general  kind,  as  to  the 
character  and  bearings  of  that  ceremonial  and  typical  system 
under  which  for  so  many  ages  they  had  lived. 

If,  however,  not  all  that  was  believed  when  Christ  came 
was  true,  the  period  of  his  residence  on  earth  is  one  to  which 
we  are  entitled  to  look  with  large  expectations.  He  came 
from  heaven  to  teach,  and  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
made  a  point,  as  his  discourses  show  that  he  did,  of  correcting 
erroneous  notions  on  subjects  of  great  importance.  Yet  we 
never  find  him  indicating  the  existence  of  any  error  on  this 
subject.  He  accepted  the  creed  of  the  people  in  this  respect 
substantially  as  it  was.  By  his  silence,  if  he  had  been  silent, 
he  would  have  sanctioned  and  practically  taught  it.  But 
he  was  not  silent.  When  by  the  machinations  of  his  adver- 
saries forced  into  an  existing  controversy  on  tliis  point 
between  rival  sects,  he  rectified  some  sensual  misconceptions 
of  the  doctrine,  but  he  said  nothing  to  call  into  question  its 
truth. 

Still  further  :  that  which  was  the  faith  of  the  Jews  in  the 
age  of  Christ,  was  in  all  probability  the  faith  of  their  pro- 
genitors in  eveiy  age.  For  whence  could  they  have  derived 
it?  ISTot  from  invention,  not  from  recent  revelation,  but 
only  from  tradition.  It  had  come  down  to  them  from  "  the 
fathers."  This  was  a  course  of  things  not  only  natural  but 
inevitable.  Under  the  known  circumstances  of  the  case, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  opinions  of  the 
Jews  at  the  Christian  era  on  this  point  were  those  of  David 
and  the  prophets,  of  Moses  and  of  Abraham. 
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Tlie  decision  of  the  question  before  us  might  safely  be 
suspended  on  the  statement  now  made.  Can  an  opinion  of 
human  destiny  be  admitted  as  true  which  is  not  known  ever 
to  have  had  an  existence  among  men?  Or  can  an  opinion 
of  human  destiny  be  rejected  as  false,  which,  although  reason 
could  not  have  ascei^tained  it,  has  all  but  universally  pre- 
vailed, has  established  itself  in  the  focus  of  celestial  light, 
and  has  stood  unrebuked  in  the  presence  of  the  Great 
Teacher  sent  from  God? 

II.  I  inquire  in  the  second  place  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  opinions  we  are  examining  are  respectively  referred  to 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

As  we  found  no  trace  of  the  former  of  the  two  opinions  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  so  neither  shall  we  find  any  in  the 
records  of  revelation. 

To  the  living  condition  of  the  human  body  a  natural  term 
is  evidently  prescribed  by  its  original  constitution,  and  in 
consequence  of  our  first  parent's  forfeiture  by  transgression 
of  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  man  actually  returns  to  the  dust 
from  whence  he  was  taken ;  but  this  is  admitted  not  to  be 
the  end  of  man,  who  dies,  yet  lives.  Now  the  question  is, 
whether  the  Scripture  in  any  manner  intimates  that  to 
man's  being  a  natural  period  is  assigned  1 

No  passage  of  such  import  has  been  adduced,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  passage  exists. 

The  total  absence  of  such  passages  from  the  Oracles  of 
God  is,  in  the  case  before  us,  a  positive  argument  of  no  small 
strength.  For  if  it  be  true  that  man's  conscious  being  has  a 
natural  period,  it  is  a  fact  so  important  as  to  entitle  us  to 
expect  some  recognition  of  it  in  the  Bible,  more  especially  as 
it  would  seem  to  be  among  facts  not  ascertainable  by 
unaided  reason,  and  opposed  rather  than  otherwise  by  its 
most  enlightened  deductions.  It  needed  to  be  revealed  as 
else  unknowable;  and  if  it  had  been  revealed,  it  would 
surely  be  found  somewhere,  expressed  or  implied,  among  the 
copious  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures. 

And  if  the  absence  of  all  scriptural  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  that  a  natural  term  is  prescribed  to  the  conscious 
being  of  man  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  founded  in 
truth,  the  same  fact  supplies  strong  ground  for  believing  that 
the  contrary  opinion  is  so.  For  there  is  no  third  issue.  We 
have  but  one  alternative.     Either  there  is  a  natural  limit  to 
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man's  conscious  being,  or  there  is  not.  If  no  proof  can  be 
adduced  that  there  is,  this  itself  constitutes  a  strong  argu- 
ment that  there  is  not,  such  a  limit.  The  silence  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  one  side  almost  supersedes  the  necessity  of  its 
teaching  on  the  other. 

In  reference  to  the  actual  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  man's  natural  immortality  is  not 
dogmatically,  that  is  doctrinally,  taught  in  them,  or  pro- 
pounded as  a  point  of  truth  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 
I  hold  this,  however,  to  be  nothing  to  the  disadvantage  of 
my  argument ;  since,  with  the  single  great  exception  of  the 
doctrines  peculiarly  evangelical  as  expounded  in  the  New 
Testament,  doctrinal  statements  are  extremely  rare  through- 
out the  inspii'ed  A'olimie.  If  the  absence  of  them  in  relation 
to  human  immortality  is  to  be  held  conclusive  against  it,  not 
a  few  other  sentiments  of  the  most  important  class  must  also 
be  rejected. 

We  greatly  err  if  we  suppose  that  every  truth  undiscover- 
able  by  reason  is  to  be  found  in  a  doctrinal  form  in  the 
Bible.  Such  an  opinion  would  seem  to  rest  on  the  idea  that 
the  Bible  is  the  wJiole  of  revelation,  which  it  obviously  is  not. 
A  moment's  reflection  ^vill  make  this  evident.  No  part  of 
the  Bible  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Moses,  wdio  lived  nearly  two  thousand  five  hun- 
di-ed  years  distant  from  the  era  of  the  creation.  During  all 
this  extended  period,  however,  God  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  men,  or,  in  other  words,  revelation  had  been  in 
progress ;  it  having  commenced  in  the  garden  of  Eden  at  the 
latest,  if  not,  as  is  more  probable,  at  an  earlier  moment,  and 
continued  in  divers  manners  until  God  apj^eared  in  the 
burning  bush.  Now  of  that  which  was  taught  to  our  race 
in  this  long  interval  Moses  gives  us  no  regular  or  complete 
account ;  it  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  he  gives  us  no  didactic 
account  of  it  at  all,  his  writings  being  wholly  historical,  truth 
transpiring  exclusively  through  narrative,  and  the  narrative 
itself  being  not  merely  concise  but  fragmentary.  What  was 
really  believed  during  the  primitive  ages  Ave  have  in  all  cases 
to  gather  from  indirect  references ;  and  we  shall  find  all  we 
can  properly  expect  concerning  any  truth  of  this  class,  if  we 
find  such  language  employed  as,  without  expressly  stating  it, 
shall  im\)\j  tlie  fact  that  it  Avas  known. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  also,  that  the  language  of  Scrip- 
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ture  shall  harmonize  with,  as  it  must  necessarily  be  modified 
by,  the  existing  sentiments  of  mankind,  so  far  as  they  were 
consistent  with  truth.  If  varying  opinions  respecting  the 
future  life  had  been  current  in  the  world,  the  one  represent- 
ing it  as  subject  to  a  natural  termination  and  the  other  as  of 
duration  naturally  endless,  there  would  have  been  a  reason 
why  the  future  life,  when  spoken  of  by  insprred  persons, 
should  have  been  spoken  of  in  qualifying  and  descriptive 
terms ;  in  other  words,  there  would  have  been  a  reason  why 
the  Scriptures  should  have  contained  express  intimations,  not 
of  a  future  life  only,  but  of  an  endless  future  life,  or  of  a 
natural  immortality ;  but,  since  this  was  not  the  case,  since, " 
in  fact,  no  one  ever  imagined  any  other  life  after  death  than 
an  endless  one,  no  reason  for  the  use  of  such  descriptive  and 
qualifying  terms  existed.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  in  all 
cases  be  sufficient,  and  most  natural,  to  speak  simply  of  the 
life  to  come,  seeing  that  the  phrase  must  be  universally  un- 
derstood of  life  without  natural  termination.  In  this  view 
of  the  scriptural  phraseology,  every  passage  which  implies  a 
future  life  may  be  regarded  as  a  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of 
man's  natural  immortality.  Now  such  passages  are  numerous 
fa,r  beyond  the  power  of  citation,  and  they  pervade  the  entire 
volume  of  Holy  Writ. 

Of  actual  quotations  from  the  sacred  records  I  shall 
adduce  but  few;  selecting  these,  however,  from  portions  of 
the  Bible  characteristically  different,  and  declaring  my  con- 
viction that  they  are  examples  of  just  such  references  to  the 
subject  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

(1.)  Gen.  i.  29.  "And  the  Lord  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  m  onr 
image,  in  oiu"  likeness." 

That  such  phraseology  indicates  some  high  prerogative 
cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  clear  from  the  narrative  that  this 
includes  dominion  over  the  creatures ;  it  may  be  deemed 
certain  from  the  words  of  the  apostle  (Col.  iii.  10)  that  it 
includes  holiness;  and,  as  a  rational  nature  is  necessary  to 
these,  we  can  scarcely  err  in  comprehending  this  likewise. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  stoji  here.  The  words  imply  in  the 
strongest,  and  to  my  mind  in  an  irresistible  manner,  man's 
resemblance  to  his  Maker,  as  far  as  a  creature  may  resemble 
him,  in  the  attribute  of  natural  immortality. 

(2.)  Ex.  iii.  6.  "I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob." 
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It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader,  that  our  Lord 
makes  nse  of  these  words  in  his  reply  to  the  Sadducees,  when 
they  endeavoured  to  "  entangle  him  in  his  talk."  "  But  that 
the  dead  are  raised,"  said  he,  "  even  Moses  showed  at  the 
bush,  when  he  calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham,  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  :  for  the  Lord  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,"  Luke  xx.  37,  38.  Now, 
although  first  used,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  argument  by 
the  Great  Teacher,  and  certainly  then  overlooked  by  both 
the  parties  on  whose  controversy  it  so  directly  bore,  this 
passage  must  have  possessed  equal  value  as  an  argument  in 
every  age.  The  proof  it  supplied  must  have  been  as  strong 
in  the  time  of  Moses  as  in  that  of  Chi'ist. 

The  question  consequently  becomes  important  to  us,  What 
do  these  words  prove?  And  what  did  Christ  intend  to 
prove  by  them '? 

On  the  face  of  the  context  the  question  of  the  Sadducees 
appears  to  have  related  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  but 
a  fuller  consideration  of  the  narrative  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  really  related  to  a  future  life,  life  after  death.  Our 
Lord's  reasoning  then  is: — Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
although  dead,  must  be  living,  because  God  is  declared  to  be 
their  God,  and  because  "he  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead." 
Now  what  is  the  case  with  them  is  the  case  with  all,  ''for 
all  live  unto  him." 

Thus  our  Lord  demonstrated  the  fact  of  a  future  life  for 
man,  which  the  Sadducees  denied.  His  reply  to  them,  how- 
ever, did  not  consist  wholly  of  this  reference  to  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  had  already  spoken  of  "that  world"  in  which 
marriage  has  no  place,  and  in  which  existence  is  without  end 
because  "they  cannot  die  any  more;"  and  in  this  manner, 
while  he  proved  a  future  existence  he  asserted  an  endless 
one,  thus  expressing  the  complete  idea  then  currently  held 
on  the  subject.  Now,  as  1  have  before  observed,  the  current 
idea  of  future  life  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  was,  beyond 
question,  the  current  idea  of  it  in  the  time  of  Moses.  The 
declaration  "I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,"  must  have  supplied  as  competent  evidence  of  a  future 
life  to  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  as  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine ; 
and  both  alike,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  regarded  the 
future  life  as  without  natural  termination. 

I  may  add  that  the  expression  quoted  by  our  Lord  is  not 
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a  solitary  one,  but  one  of  a  large  class,  and  of  a  class  exten- 
sively in  use  before  tlie  time  of  Moses.  God  represented 
himself  to  Isaac  as  tlie  God  of  his  father  Abraham,  and  to 
Jacob  as  the  God  of  his  fathers,  Abraham  and  Isaac ;  and 
every  instance  of  this  phraseology  carries  with  it  the  same 
argumentative  power. 

(3.)  Psalm  viii.  5.  "For  tliou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour." 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  principal  reference  of  this 
psalm  (for  I  take  the  apostle's  use  of  it  in  Heb.  ii.  as  an 
accommodation),  is  to  man's  dominion  over  the  creatures ; 
but  there  seems  a  significant  power  in  the  phrase  "  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,"  which  this  idea  does  not  exhaust. 
When  man  is  said  to  be  so  created  as  to  be  hct  "  a  little 
low-er"  than  these  celestial  spiiits,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  a  capability  of  endless  being  is  among  the  pre- 
rogatives in  which  he  is  "equal  unto  the  angels," 

(4.)  Eccles.  iii.  21.  "Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  a  man  which 
goeth  upwards,  and  the  spirit  of  a  beast  which  sfoeth  downwards  to 
the  earth?" 

^  This  passage  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  direct  affirma- 
tion of  the  separate  existence  of  the  human  soul  after  death ; 
and  although  it  does  not  expressly  assert  its  aptitude  to  end- 
less existence,  yet  on  the  supposition,  which  we  have  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  was  a  fact,  that  the  idea  entertained  of 
future  existence  was  that  it  was  naturally  endless,  the  phra- 
seology would  be  fitly  expressive  of  it. 

(5.)  Luke  XX.  36.    "Xeither  can  they  die  any  more." 

This  is  nothing  short  of  an  express  declaration  of  the 
deathlessness  of  the  future  life,  drawn  from  the  lips  of  our 
Lord  by  an  artful  interrogation,  which  made  him  a  party  to 
the  controversy  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  in 
relation  to  it." 

(6.)  2  Tim.  i.  10.  "Who  hath  abolished  death,  and  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel." 

^  The  apostle  thus  teaches  us  that  God's  merciful  dispensa- 
tion towards  mankind,  which  is  here  (as  elsewhere)  called 
"  the  Gospel,"  and  of  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  both 
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Priest  and  Prophet,  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  human  destiny, 
and  makes  more  clear  than  ever  it  had  been  the  prospect  of 
an  endless  life.  This  statement  evidently  implies  that  endless 
life  had  always  been  the  prospect  of  mankind,  although  ante- 
cedently not  so  clearly  revealed. 

The  sum  of  the  scriptural  branch  of  our  inquiry  is,  that 
the  Bible  affords  no  countenance  whatever  to  the  opinion 
that  man's  being  has  a  natural  limit ;  that  the  deathlessness 
of  the  life  to  come  is,  at  least  on  one  occasion  (thanks  to 
Jewish  malignity)  expressly  asserted ;  that  it  is  in  other 
passages  necessarily  implied ;  and  that  every  reference  to  a 
future  existence  may  justly  be  interpreted  of  an  endless  one. 

AjDart,  however,  from  the  verbal  testimony  of  Scrij^ture  to 
the  natural  immortality  of  man,  a  23roof  of  the  doctrine  may 
be  deduced  from  a  fact  with  which  the  Di^dne  Oracles  make 
us  acquainted ;  I  refer  to  the  great  and  all-important  fact  in 
the  evangelical  system,  that  the  di^*ine  and  the  human  na- 
tures are  combined  in  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
I  shall  not  here  notice  an}^  question  which  may  be  raised  as 
to  the  fact  itself,  but  shall  take  it  for  granted  by  the  readers 
of  this  volume  that  the  Redeemer  is  God  incarnate. 

Now  this  fact  surely  contains  decisive  instruction  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  man.  It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  a  certain 
degree  of  similarity  and  congruity  between  the  human  and 
divrue  natures,  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  their  amalga- 
mation as  the  constituent  parts  of  one  being ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  any  enumeration  of  the  particulars  in  which 
such  resemblance  must  be  supposed  to  exist,  without  including 
in  it  natural  immortality,  or  an  adaj)tation  to  existence  with- 
out any  natural  limit.  For  if  there  be  a  natural  limit  to  the 
existence  of  the  human  being,  that  will  arrive  as  certainly  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  in  that  of  any  other  individual 
of  mankind ;  yet  how  can  such  an  occurrence  in  his  case  be 
supposed  1  It  could  amount  to  no  less  than  a  dissolution  of 
the  person  of  the  incarnate  Saviour  himself,  by  the  extinction 
of  one  of  its  two  great  constituents.  Such  an  issue  must 
surely  be  pronounced  both  incredible  and  imjDOSsible.  In 
other  words,  it  is  inconceivable  that  divine  wisdom  should 
have  framed  the  person  of  the  Redeemer  by  combining  in  it 
two  elements  of  unequal  duration;  elements  of  which  the 
one  should  exist  for  ever,  while  the  other  should  arrive  at  a 
natural  period  of  extinction.     Had  not  the  human  nature 
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been  adapted  to  endless  being,  it  would  never  have  been 
inwrought  into  the  structure  of  the  Son  of  God. 

If  it  should  occur  to  the  reader  as  an  objection  to  this 
reasoning  that  the  nature  thus  wonderfully  blended  with  the 
divinity  was  liable  to  death,  let  him  simply  call  to  mind  the 
difference  between  death  and  extinction.  Death  is  not  the 
cessation  of  human  existence,  but  merely  a  change  in  its 
mode;  and  it  is  a  change  in  the  mode  of  human  existence 
touching  only  the  organic  functions,  and  not  at  all  affecting 
consciousness  or  mental  activity.  There  was  nothing,  there- 
fore, in  man's  liability  to  death  which  could  raise  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  which  has  now  been  instituted  is 
in  both  its  branches  one  and  the  same.  It  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  God  made  man  to  exist  for  ever. 

Having  thus  briefly,  but  I  hope  distinctly,  exhibited  the 
grounds  on  which  I  maintain  this  doctrine,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  an  examination  of  the  errors  entertained  by  the 
several  opponents  of  it  whom  I  have  named. 
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NOTES  OF  LECTURES  ON  FUTUEE  PUNISHMENT, 

BY  THE   EEV.  H.    H.    DOBNEY. 


In  this  small  and  unpretending  volume  Mr.  Dobney  treats 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  theological  inquiry,  and 
it  affords  us  pleasure  to  speak  of  it  generally  in  terms  of 
commendation.  The  lectures  are  seven  in  number,  aj^d  relate 
to  "  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  future  punishment"  as  a  whole, 
and  in  its  several  parts.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  lectures 
the  question  of  the  duration  of  future  punishment  is  taken 
up ;  and  the  desire  we  have  to  notice  somewhat  at  large  the 
views  which  the  author  has  expressed  in  relation  to  it,  in- 
duces us  to  pass  over  the  earlier  portions  of  the  volume 
Avithout  further  remark.  We  shall  observe  only  that  the 
discussion  suffers  throughout,  as,  in  our  judgment,  the  portion 
we  have  specified  does  particularly,  by  Ms  having  published 
merely  the  notes  of  his  lectures.  We  are  not  sure  that  we 
should  have  recommended  him  to  write  them  for  the  press 
at  the  whole  length  at  which  they  were  delivered ;  but  we 
think  a  middle  course  would  have  been  desirable,  more 
especially  as  preventing  that  sense  of  meagreness  and  inade- 
quacy which  now  inevitably  rests  upon  the  mind  of  a 
thoughtful  reader,  in  an  argument  on  so  important  a  subject. 

We  proceed,  then,  at  once  to  the  topic  we  have  indicated, 
the  duration  of  future  punishment.  Our  author  holds  that 
it  is  limited,  and  not  strictly  everlasting.  As  the  ground  on 
which  he  rests  this  oj^inion  is  pecviliar,  we  propose  to  subject 
it  to  a  cursory  examination. 

The  state  of  the  question  is  this.  Mr.  Dobney  admits 
that  "  Scripture  usage  compels  us  to  understand  the  terms  of 
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duration  when  they  are  applied  to  the  future  state  in  their 
widest  sense,"  but  he  qualifies  this  admission  by  the  following 
remark  :  "  That,  even  when  these  words  are  used  in  their 
extremes t  sense,  they  do  not  teach  that  the  object  to  which 
they  relate  must  therefore  endure  for  ever ;  their  force  being 
this,  and  no  more  than  this,  that  what  is  predicated  shall 
continue  so  long  as  the  object  of  which  it  is  predicated  shall 
continue;"  pp.  75,  76.  His  conclusion  consequently  is, 
that,  accorclijag  to  the  Scriptures,  the  wicked  will  suffer 
punishment  as  long  as  they  exist;  but  that,  if  any  question 
has  place  concerning  the  duration  of  theii-  existence,  the 
decision  of  it  will  involve  that  of  the  duration  of  their  punish- 
ment. On  this  ground,  which  we  do  not  contest  with  him, 
he  proceeds  to  raise  the  question  whether  wicked  men  are 
immortal,  and  he  expresses  his  opinion  that  they  are  not. 
He  holds  that  "immortality  is  the  princely  gift  of  Christ  to 
his  faithful  followers"  only,  p.  72.  He  thinks,  however, 
that  all  mankind  will  have  a  futiu-e  existence ;  and  that  the 
wicked,  after  rising  from  the  grave,  will  live  in  another 
state  for  a  long,  and  even  an  "awful"  period,  p.  80.  The 
sum  of  his  opinion  is,  that  the  future  existence  of  the  wicked, 
and  consequently  their  punishment,  Avill  at  some  period  be 
terminated  by  their  extinction. 

Without  laying  any  stress  on  a  remark  which,  however, 
our  author's  mode  of  expressing  himself  naturally  suggests, 
— namely,  that  he  is  very  imperfectly  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  his  theory,  we  shall  endeavour  candidly  to  examine  the 
foundation  on  which  he  has  placed  it. 

His  mode  of  j^roof  consists  of  two  parts.  He  attempts  to 
show,  first,  that  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  (for,  with  him,  we 
hold  reason  to  be  out  of  the  question)  proves  the  immortality 
of  man,  if  the  terms  applied  to  the  future  state  do  not ;  and 
next,  that  these  terms  support  the  doctrine  of  the  limited 
existence  of  the  wicked.     (Pp.  70-72.) 

We  take  up  in  the  first  instance  the  latter  portion  of  his 
argument. 

To  make  good  his  position  that  the  terms  applied  in 
Scripture  to  the  future  state  support  the  doctrine  of  the 
limited  existence  of  the  wicked,  Mr.  Dobney  adduces  two 
classes  of  passages  in  which  the  future  state  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  is  spoken  of;  the  state  of  the  righteous  by 
the  term  life^  ^wr),  and  the  state  of  the  wicked  by  the  terms 
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death,  Oava-ros,  destruction,  arruAeia,  and  corruption,  ^6opa, 
pp.  70,  71,  and  lie  conceives  that  life  and  death,  in  the 
literal  and  strict  meaning  of  these  terms — that  is,  existence 
and  the  cessation  of  existence — are  the  things  intended  in 
them.  He  is  aware,  as  he  states  (p.  71),  that  in  these 
passages  the  terms  life  and  death  are  commonly  understood 
in  a  metajihorical  sense,  as  denoting  happiness  and  misery 
respectively  ;  but  this  he  thinks  is  taking  ''  an  unwarrantable 
liberty"  with  them  (p.  72).  He  thus  raises  a  question  of 
biblical  interpretation  which  must  be  carefully  entered  on. 

Without  noticing  the  author's  somewhat  uncalled  for 
imputation  on  the  motives  of  the  commentators  who  differ 
from  him,  we  admit  at  once  that  the  terms  in  question,  like 
all  other  terms  in  human  language,  are  to  be  understood  in 
their  literal  sense  unless  cause  can  be  shown  for  otherwise 
interpreting  them.  We  admit,  consequently,  that  the  burden 
of  proof  lies  with  ourselves. 

We  need  not,  however,  adduce  instances  to  show  that  the 
terms  life  and  death  are  sometimes  used  to  denote  happiness 
and  misery ;  since  this  is  frankly  admitted  by  Mr.  Dobney 
(p.  71).  We  may  proceed  at  once,  consequently,  to  the 
words  as  employed  in  the  passages  adduced.  In  this  inquiry 
we  are  sorry  to  be  deprived  of  Mr.  Dobney 's  assistance ;  since 
he  states  himself  (p.  7  2)  to  have  been  compelled  (by  what  cause 
does  not  apj)ear,  but  probably  by  the  necessity  of  brevity)  to 
waive  entirely  this  part  of  the  investigation.  It  is,  however, 
essential  to  a  settlement  of  the  question  he  has  raised. 

Taking,  in  the  first  instance,  the  passages  which  express 
the  future  state  of  the  righteous  by  the  term  life,  the  question 
before  us  is  whether  in  them  this  term  can  be  satisfactorily 
understood  as  meaning  existence  merely.  Now,  when  we 
consider  that  what  is  thus  spoken  of  under  the  term  life  is 
the  subject  of  divine  promise,  "  the  gift  of  God"  through 
Christ  Jesus,  the  result  of  his  death,  and  the  reward  of  faith 
in  his  name,  it  is  to  us,  we  confess,  in  the  highest  degree 
unsatisfactory  to  understand  the  term  used  of  existence 
merely.  Some  inestimable  blessing  must  be  here  intended. 
Mere  existence,  however,  is  not  necessarily  or  in  itself  a 
blessing.  Whether  it  be  a  benefit  at  all,  or  the  contrary, 
depends  wholly  on  the  kind  of  existence,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  employed.  It  may  be  conceived  of  either  as  void 
of  good,  or  as  full  of  misery.     Mr.  Dobney  holds  it  to  be 
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conferred  for  a  very  long  period  upon  tlie  wdcked.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  connexion  demands  some  other 
meaning  for  the  word  "life"  in  these  passages  than  existence 
merely  ;  and,  as  happiness  is  an  idea  very  much  to  the  point, 
and  consistent  with  the  usage  of  the  term,  we,  in  agreement 
with  the  great  majority  of  scriptural  commentators,  adopt 
this  as  the  meaning  of  it. 

In  bar  of  this  conclusion  two  things  may  be  alleged. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  term  "life"  in  these  passages 
expresses,  not  the  whole,  but  only  a  part  of  the  future  con- 
dition of  the  righteous,  namely,  the  fact  of  their  immortality, 
leaving  the  manner  of  their  existence  to  be  learned  from 
other  portions  of  Scripture.  It  does  not  appear  to  us,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  view  is  consistent  with  the  absolute  and 
emphatic  manner  in  which  the  term  life  is  in  this  connexion 
habitually  employed.  A  single  example  will  suffice.  Take 
for  instance,  the  language  of  the  apostle,  Rom.  v.  21,  "  That, 
as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign 
through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  In  truth,  the  phrase  "eternal  life"  is  continually 
used  in  the  New  Testament  in  a  manner  which,  to  our  mind, 
demonstrates  that  it  is  employed  to  represent  the  whole  of 
the  future  felicity  resulting  to  man  through  the  work  of 
Christ  and  faith  in  his  name.  And  if  it  be  admitted  that 
this  result  must  be  more  than  existence,  tlie  necessity  seems 
to  follow  of  attributing  some  other  idea  than  that  of  existence 
merely  to  the  phrase. 

It  may  be  said  further  that,  although  the  term  life  as 
descriptive  of  the  future  state  of  the  righteous  no  doubt 
means  happiness,  it  means  existence  also,  and  conveys  the 
compound  idea  of  a  happy  existence.  This,  lioweA^er,  is 
saying  that  a  word  has  two  meanings  in  one  and  the  same 
case,  and  that  it  is  at  the  same  instant  to  be  understood  both 
literally  and  metaphorically ;  wliich  seems  to  us  to  be  alto- 
gether inadmissible.  We  can  understand  hoAv  it  may  be 
necessary  to  inter23ret  a  word  literally  in  one  case  and  meta- 
phorically in  another;  but  what  warrant  there  can  be  for 
interpreting  a  word  in  both  ways  at  once  is  to  us  unintelligible. 
It  is  not  until  we  have  ascertained  that  the  literal  meaning  of 
a  term  will  not  serve,  that  we  have  any  liberty  to  annex  a 
metaphorical  meaning  to  it  at  all ;  and  how  after  this  can 
the  literal  meaning  be  retained  1   The  terai  life  cannot  justly 
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bo  made  to  convey  the  compound  idea  happy  existence.  It 
may  mean  either  existence  or  happiness,  as  taken  either 
literally  or  figuratively ;  but  the  taking  it  to  mean  one 
determines  that  it  does  not  in  that  case  mean  the  other. 
Besides,  if  life  means  happy  existence,  death  may  mean 
miserable  existence ;  a  supposition  entirely  fatal  to  Mr. 
Dobney's  argument. 

We  return  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  term  life, 
when  used  descriptively  of  the  future  state  of  the  righteous, 
does  not  denote  existence  but  happiness  exclusively. 

We  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  this 
conclusion  by  collateral  evidence.  It  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  future  state  of  the  righteous  is  represented  in 
Scripture  not  exclusively  by  the  term  life,  but  by  other  terms 
also.  These  terms,  whether  more  brief  or  more  extended, 
are  uniformly  descriptive  of  happiness  in  various  forms — of 
holiness,  of  communion  with  God,  of  the  presence  of  Christ, 
of  honour,  of  freedom  from  suffering,  and  other  kindred 
ideas.  These  are  evidently  the  counterpart  of  the  word  life  ; 
the  several  elements  which  go  to  make  up  that  state  of 
happiness  most  felicitously  and  emphatically  expressed  by 
the  single  term  ^wj^.  Nowhere  among  these  diversified 
descriptions  do  phrases  occur  tending  to  show  that  existence 
itself  is  one  of  these  elements ;  yet,  if  this  were  a  part  of 
^'the  gift  of  God,"  so  important  a  particular  might  be  ex- 
pected to  appear,  if  not  always,  yet  on  some  other  occasion 
than  in  the  use  of  the  term  life,  which  is  so  obviously  generic 
and  inclusive  of  the  whole.* 

We  proceed  now  to  notice  the  terms  by  which  the  Scrip- 
tures represent  the  future  state  of  the  wicked,  and  to  inquire 
whether  they  can  be  satisfactorily  understood  in  their  literal 
meaning. 

In  some  of  the  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Dobney  under  this 
head,  the  term  life  with  a  negative  is  employed,  as  in  John 
iii.  36,  "  He  that  believeth  not  on  the  Son  of  God  shall  not 
see  lifer  These  cases  are  decided  by  what  has  already  been 
said.     If  the  promise  of  life  to  a  believer  does  not  relate  to 

*  An  apparent  exception  to  this  remark  occurs  in  Rom.  ii.  6,  where  the 
apostle  speaks  of  those  who  "  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality." 
The  position  of  the  word  immortality  at  the  close  of  the  sentence  requires 
it  to  be  regarded,  after  the  Greek  idiom,  as  an  adjective ;  so  giving  to  the 
■>vUole  phrase  the  idea  of  "immortal  glory  and  honour." 
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existence,  neither  does  the  threatening  that  unbelievers 
"shall  not  see  life." 

"With  respect  to  the  positive  terms,  death,  destruction, 
perdition,  corruption,  which  are  used  interchangeably  for  the 
same  piu'pose,  some  obserA'ations  may  be  made  before  we  try 
the  experiment  of  the  literal  meaning  upon  them. 

In  the  first  place,  if  what  has  been  laid  dow^n  in  reference 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term  life  be  accordant  with  truth,  the 
opinion  that  the  word  death  in  the  evangelical  threatening 
means  the  cessation  of  existence  derives  no  support  from 
analogy.  It  must  now  stand  insulated  and  alone  j  and  it 
thus  assumes  an  aspect  of  the  gi^eater  imj^robability. 

Nor  is  this  all.  For,  in  the  second  j^lace,  a  strong  argu- 
ment from  analogy  arises  against  it.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degi-ee  jorobable — it  might  be  laid  down  as  certain — that  in 
the  connexion  before  us  the  terms  life  and  death  are  strictly 
antithetic,  and  that  they  are  consequently  of  homogeneous 
interpretation.  If  one  is  to  be  taken  literally  so  is  the  other, 
and  vice  versa.  Hence,  therefore,  in  ascertaining  the  true 
meaning  of  one  w^e  obtain  a  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
other ;  and  w^e  may  proceed  accordingly  to  say  that,  since  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  future  state  life  means  not  existence 
but  happiness,  death  means  not  cessation  of  existence  but 
misery.  It  would  be  an  incongruity  of  the  most  inadmissible 
kind  to  take,  in  such  passages  as  these,  the  one  term  as  a 
metaphor,  and  the  other  in  a  literal  acceptation. 

Let  us,  however,  look  more  closely  at  the  passages  now 
before  us,  and  make  trial  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  terms 
employed  in  them. 

Our  author's  affirmation  is  that  the  words  perdition,  cor- 
rujDtion,  death,  destruction,  <fec.,  used  in  God's  threatenings 
against  the  ungodly,  denote  cessation  of  being. 

To  this  it  is  obvious  to  object,  that  cessation  of  being  is 
not  necessarily,  or  in  all  cases,  an  e^dl.  If  all  opportunity 
has  been  lost  of  rendering  existence  happy,  and  more  es]De- 
cially  if  a  coui-se  has  been  pursued  which  ensures  irrecover- 
able misery,  the  cessation  of  existence,  so  far  from  being  a 
calamity,  is  the  greatest  relief  and  benefit  which  in  the  cir- 
cumstances is  possible.  These,  however,  are  precisely  the 
circumstances  of  ungodly  men.  So  that  God  is,  by  our 
author's  opinion,  brought  forward  in  the  majesty  of  his 
wrath,  to  denounce  against  ungodly  men  as  a  terrific  punish- 
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inent  what  actually  is  to  tliem  the  greatest  possible  good. 
Mr.  Dobney  himself,  indeed,  must  clearly  regard  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  wicked  in  the  light  of  a  kindness,  since  he 
evidently  looks  upon  it  with  complacency,  as  assigning  a 
limit  to  suffering  otherwise  without  end,  and  as  mitigating 
the  too  awful  doctrine  of  endless  punishment. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us,  therefore,  that  cessation  of  being 
could  justly  be  held  to  constitute  the  punishment  of  sin, 
even  if  it  were  supposed  that  this  would  be  effected  by  some 
grand  and  awful  judicial  transaction,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
form  and  aspect  of  punishment;  but  still  less  satisfactorily 
can  this  be  held  to  be  the  case,  if,  as  our  author  supposes,  no 
such  judicial  consummation  will  take  place,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  cessation  of  being  will  occur  as  a  natural  and 
unperceived  result  of  the  withdrawment  of  that  divine  energy 
by  which  life  is  universally  sustained  (pip.  62,  6;^).  This 
supposition  goes  to  make  the  future  and  final  death  of  the 
criminal  jjortion  of  mankind  easy  beyond  all  possibility  of 
belief. 

It  is  the  more  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  wrath  of  God 
against  sinners,  when  announced  under  terms  literally  de- 
noting death,  means  only  the  cessation  of  being,  because  it  is 
announced  also  under  other  terms  not  reducible  to  this  idea. 
Thus  in  Romans  ii.  8,  9,  we  have  "indignation  and  anguish, 
tribulation  and  wrath ;"  and  in  various  passages  other  terms 
expressive  not  of  extinction  but  of  continuous  suffering. 

On  general  grounds,  therefore,  we  are  constrained  to  con- 
clude that  the  terms  representing  the  future  state  of  the 
wicked  under  the  general  idea  of  death  are  to  be  understood 
metaphorically,  and  as  signifying  not  cessation  of  being  but 
misery. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  in  several  of  the  passages 
quoted  by  the  author  there  occurs  sufficient  internal  evidence 
of  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  terms  in  question.  To  take 
for  an  example  Rom.  ix.  22,  23  :  ''What  if  God,  willing  to 
show  his  wrath  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with 
much  longsuffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction ; 
and  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the 
vessels  of  mercy  whom  he  had  before  prepared  unto  glory." 
Here  it  is  obvious  to  observe  that  the  term  antithetic  to 
destruction  is  glory,  a  term  which  conveys  an  idea  of  hap- 
piness exclusively,  and  goes  to  require  a  metaphorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  corresponding  term  destruction. 
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A  similar  observation  may  be  made  concerning  tLe  words 
of  tbe  apostle  in  2  Thess.  i.  9 ;  where  he  speaks  of  those 
*'wlio  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power." 
If  by  destruction  a  cessation  of  being  had  been  here  intended, 
the  apostle  would  naturally  have  closed  with  that  word. 
With  this  meaning,  what  can  be  intended  by  "destruction 
(cessation  of  being)  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from 
the  glory  of  his  power"  ]  The  langiiage  is  not  only  redundant 
but  unintelligible.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  destruction 
specified  is  a  punitive  banishment  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  exclusion  from  those  displays  of  his  gloiy 
which  "«dll  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the  blessedness  of 
his  saints. 

Another  passage  to  which  the  same  remark  is  clearly  ap- 
plicable is  Rev.  XX.  14,  "  This  is  the  second  death."  Of  this 
phrase  it  is  enough  to  say  that  its  interpretation  is  guided  by 
a  symbol — the  lake  of  lire — which  as  interpreted  by  John 
himself  (see  ver.  10),  denotes  a  state  of  torment,  and  not  an 
extinction  of  being.  Similar  observations  might  be  made  in 
reference  to  other  passages. 

As  a  further  evidence  that  the  term  destiniction  when  used 
descriptively  of  the  future  state  of  the  wicked  cannot  be 
understood  of  extinction  of  being,  we  may  notice  the  annex- 
ation to  it  of  the  epithet  "everlasting,"  as  in  2  Thess.  i.  9. 
Considered  as  extinction  of  being  destruction  must  be  held  to 
be  a  summary  act.  In  what  sense  can  it  be  said  to  be  ever- 
lasting 1  It  is  in  itself  a  final  as  w^ell  as  a  momentary  act ; 
and  the  term  everlasting  as  connected  with  it  is  either  re- 
dundant or  unintelligible.  Does  it  not  seem  clear  that  the 
apostle,  in  speaking  of  ^^everlasting  destiiiction,"  means  to 
describe  something  which  has  continuance — as  a  state  of 
tvuffering ;  and  not  the  act  of  a  moment — like  extinction  of 
being? 

Lender  the  influence  of  these  and  similar  considerations,  it 
•seems  to  us  impossible  to  interpret  the  words  death,  &c.,  in 
the  evangelical  threatening  otherwise  than  metaphorically. 

We  may  nov/  observe  that,  upon  the  point  under  consider- 
ation, our  author  is  by  no  means  consistent.  He  thus  ex- 
presses himself : — 

"  The  inspired  declarations  amount  to  this : — The  wicked  will  rise 
^-gain — will  live  iu  another  state,  to  which  terms  of  awful  duration 
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are  applied — the  strongest  expressions  which  could  be  employed ;  and 
which  imquestionably  show  that  the  whole  period  of  future  existence 
will  be  passed  in  undergoing  the  pen|l  consequences  of  imrepented 
and  unj)ardoned  sin."    P.  80. 

The  "inspired  declarations"  of  which  Mr.  Dobney  thus 
states  the  "amount,"  are  those  which  denounce  "  everlasting 
destruction"  against  the  ungodly;  and  he  has  told  us  that 
destruction  is  here  to  be  understood  of  a  cessation  of  being. 
In  the  passage  above  cited,  however,  it  is  plain  that  he  him- 
self understands  it  of  a  state  of  suflfering,  or  of  "  undergoing 
the  penal  consequences  of  unrepented  and  unpardoned  sin." 
In  this  we  agree  with  him,  but  he  is  we  conceive  at  direct 
variance  with  himself. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  see  how,  if  we  are  to  understand  the 
term  destruction  (with  the  other  terms  now  in  question)  of 
cessation  of  being,  there  can  be  any  penal  consequences  of 
sin  to  be  endured,  apart  from  the  cessation  of  being  itself 
"  Tlie  wages  of  sin,"  the  apostle  tells  us,  "is  death."  Ces- 
sation of  being,  consequently,  is  on  the  author's  hypothesis 
itself  the  punishment — that  is,  the  whole  punishment — of 
sin.  There  are,  therefore,  no  other  penal  consequences  of  it 
to  be  endured.  Yet  he  intimates  that  there  are,  and  that 
they  will  occupy  a  period  of  awfully-extended  duration.  Can 
these  conflicting  statements  be  reconciled  ? 

Again ;  if  cessation  of  being  be  the  intended  punishment 
of  sin,  its  infliction  would  naturally  take  place  when  the  time 
of  punishment  arrives,  that  is,  immediately  after  the  general 
judgment.  Undoubtedly  the  punishment  of  sin,  whatever  it 
may  be,  will  take  place  at  that  period,  which  is  evidently 
the  period  of  universal  retribution,  both  for  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked.  There  is,  indeed,  no  object  of  subsequent 
existence,  but  the  accomplishment  of  this  only  remaining 
part  of  the  divine  dispensations  towards  mankind.  Yet, 
according  to  Mr.  Dobney,  the  punishment  of  sin — or  cessation 
of  being — is  not  to  be  inflicted  when  the  hour  of  judgment 
arriA^es,  but  is  to  be  postponed  for  a  period  of  great  length. 

In  truth,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  author  'does  not  con- 
sider cessation  of  being  as  the  whole  punishment  of  sin,  or  as 
more  than  a  very  subordinate  part  of  it,  since  he  speaks  of 
penal  consequences  of  sin  endured  through  a  period  of  awful 
duration.  Of  this  awful  duration  of  suffering  the  cessation 
of  being  cannot  be  more  than  the  terminating  point;  it  may 
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be  deemed  a  most  grateful  and  felicitous  exit  for  the  long 
agonized  sufferer.  Yet  he  will  have  the  cessation  of  being  to 
be  the  only  meaning  in  wihich  we  shall  understand  those 
.terms, — death,  destruction,  perdition,  corruption, — by  which 
in  the  Scriptures  the  punishment  of  sin  is  emphatically  ex- 
pressed ! 

If  on  his  part  it  should  be  said  that  those  tenns  do  not 
mean  cessation  of  being  exclusively,  but  misery  during  a 
certain  period  and  extinction  afterwards,  we  must  repeat  our 
objection  to  this  confounding  of  the  literal  with  the  meta- 
phorical use.  We  cannot  accept  words  in  two  senses  at  once. 
The  w^ords  in  question  may  mean  either  cessation  of  existence 
or  misery ;  but  not  both  at  the  same  time. 

The  general  result  of  this  brief  examination  is,  that  terms 
literally  expressing  the  continuance  and  cessation  of  being — 
life  and  death — ^when  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  represent 
what  awaits  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  hereafter,  are 
justly  held  to  be  used  metaphorically,  and,  that  they  denote 
states  of  happiness  and  miseiy  respectively.  This  being  the 
case,  the  iise  of  these  terms  cannot  teach  us  anything  respect- 
ing the  duration  of  the  existence  of  either  the  wicked  or  the 
righteous ;  and  it  cannot  consequently  aiford  any  sanction 
to  our  author's  opinion  of  the  limited  existence  of  the  wicked. 

We  now  turn  to  the  other  part  of  his  argument,  and  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  whether,  since  the  terms  used  in  relation  to 
the  future  state  teach  us  nothing  concerning  the  immortality 
of  the  race,  any  information  is  afforded  on  this  important 
topic  elsewhere. 

With  Mr.  Dobney  we  do  not  hold  the  necessary  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  AVith  him  also  we  do  not  hold  human 
reason  competent  to  prove  anything  on  this  point.  We  hold, 
however,  the  actual  immortality  of  the  soul;  and  regard 
immortahty  as  an  attribute  originally  conferred  on  man,  in 
congruity  with  his  rank  as  a  rational  being,  and  with  the 
designs  of  God  respecting  him. 

In  order  to  adduce  scriptural  proof  of  tliis  sentiment,  we 
quote  the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  2  Tim.  i.  10,  that  Christ 
*'hath  vanquished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light;"  and  we  hold  this  quotation  to  be  amply  sufficient 
for  our  purpose.  Christ  is  here  said  to  have  "brought  to 
light,"  or  to  have  fully  and  authoritatively  revealed,  "  life 
and  immortality," — that  is,  the  fact  of  a  future  and  immortal 
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existence  for  mankind.  We  say  for  mankind,  meaning  the 
whole  human  race,  in  opposition  to  the  restriction  held  by 
the  author,  for  the  following  reasons.  First,  because  no 
distinction  is  made  by  the  apostle,  and  his  language  must 
consequently  be  taken  universally.  To  introduce  a  distinc- 
tion of  which  he  has  given  no  intimation,  would  be  totally 
unauthorized  and  unwarrantable.  Secondly,  because  the 
entii'e  structure  of  the  passage  forbids  restriction.  The  life 
which  Christ  is  said  to  have  brought  to  light  stands  in  dii^ect 
contrast  with  death,  and  must  be  regarded  as  co-extensive 
with  it.  As  death  occurs  to  all,  so  the  life  and  immortality 
belong  to  all.  Besides,  if  the  immortality  be  denied  to  any 
portion  of  mankind  so  also  must  the  life,  for  they  obviously 
go  together.  It  would  do  strange  violence  to  this  text  to  make 
it  teach  temporary  existence  for  all  and  immortal  existence 
for  a  part.  But,  as  Mr.  Dobney  admits,  all  are  to  live  here- 
after ;  consequently  all  will  be  immortal.  In  truth,  how- 
ever, although  the  terms  are  two  the  thing  intended  is  one 
and  indivisible.  Life  and  immortality  is  only  a  Greek 
phrase  for  immortal  life.  It  is  an  immortal  existence  which 
Christ  has  revealed ;  and  this  immortal  existence  is  the  only 
future  existence  for  man  of  which  anything  is  made  known 
to  us.  It  follows  therefore  that  all  existence  in  a  future 
state  will  be  immortal,  and  that  the  idea  of  a  limited 
existence  for  any  part  of  mankind  is  not  merely  unsupported, 
but  contradicted,  by  the  language  of  the  apostle. 

What  arguments  our  author  may  be  able  to  adduce  in 
support  of  a  different  conclusion  when  he  shall  speak  more 
at  large,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  We  can  remark  only  on  that 
which  appears  in  the  work  before  us.  And  here  two  of  his 
views  demand  notice. 

He  regards  immoi-tality  as  "  the  princely  gift  of  Christ  to 
his  followers,"  p.  72. 

But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  passage  just  quoted. 
Christ  is  there  said  to  have  brought  to  light  life  and  immor- 
tality. Now  to  bring  to  light  is  not  to  bring  into  existence, 
or  in  any  sense  to  bring  to  pass.  It  is  to  make  known, 
either  absolutely  or  in  a  manner  more  full  and  authoritative 
than  before.  The  entire  sense  of  the  phrase  must  be  confined 
to  the  idea  of  discovery,  and  it  implies  the  previous  existence 
of  the  thing  discovered.  The  import  of  the  passage  seems  to 
us  to  be,  that  Christ  authoritatively  made  known  the  fact 
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that  an  immortal  existence  was  the  divinely-appointed  destiny 
of  man. 

It  seems  to  us  also  that  this  idea  is  incongruous  with  the 
general  tenor  of  evangelical  truth.  Such  eifects  of  the 
intervention  of  Chi^ist  on  our  behalf  as  result  from  faith  in 
liis  name  are,  we  conceive,  of  a  moral  rather  than  a  physical 
nature ;  effects  on  our  character  and  state  rather  than  modi- 
fications of  our  natural  properties.  If  a  sinner  believes  in 
Christ  he  obtains  pardon,  and  privilege,  and  glorious  hoj^e ; 
while  his  faith  purifies  his  heart,  regulates  his  life,  and  pre- 
pares him  for  heaven.  But,  according  to  our  author,  when 
a  sinner  believes  in  Christ  a  j^hysical  change  also  takes  place 
upon  him.  Up  to  that  moment  he  was  mortal,  thenceforth 
he  is  immortal.  As  he  came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Maker 
he  was  the  heir  of  a  Kmited  existence ;  the  moment  he  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hedeemer  his  being  expands  into 
eternity,  and  he  is  at  once  a  creature  of  far  vaster  destinies. 
He  is  not  only  a  being  on  whose  condition  of  guilt  and 
misery  Christ  makes  a  most  blessed  change ;  but  one  whose 
physical  qualities  are  transformed  by  him.  This  is  not  so 
much  an  act  of  redeeming  mercy  as  of  creating  power ;  and  the 
idea  is,  we  think,  utterly  alien  from  the  evangelical  system, 
and  unsupported  by  Scripture.  Of  course,  the  numerous 
declarations  that  Christ  bestows  on  believers  "  eternal  life" 
are  nothing  to  the  purpose  unless  the  term  life  is  to  be 
literally  understood,  which  we  have  endeavoured  above  to 
disprove. 

Further,  Mr.  Dobney  infers  the  limited  existence  of  the 
wicked  from  the  fact  that  God  has  threatened  them  with 
death. 

On  this  we  observe,  first,  that  there  can  be  no  force  in  this 
argument  unless  the  term  death  is  to  be  understood  in  its 
literal  acceptation,  as  denoting  cessation  of  being.  If,  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  it  is  to  be  understood  metaphori- 
cally as  denoting  misery,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject 
before  us. 

We  observe,  secondly,  that,  if  the  threatening  be,  as  our 
author  requires,  understood  literally,  then  the  threatening 
itself  implies  the  immortality  denied.  The  denunciation  in 
this  case  is,  that  if  men  live  and  die  in  sin  they  shall  cease 
to  exist ;  which  clearly  implies  that  if  they  did  not  live  and 
die  in  sin  they  would  not  cease  to  exist — in  other  words, 
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that  they  are  in  their  nature  immortal.  If  in  the  progress  of 
their  own  existence  they  would  arrive  at  a  natural  termina- 
tion of  it,  the  threat  to  put  an  end  to  it  would  be  of  tri^dal 
meaning.  All  the  force  of  such  a  threat  lies  in  the  idea  of 
cutting  off  an  immortality  which  would  be  otherwise  enjoyed. 
Either  way,  therefore,  the  argument  fails,  and  the  conclusion 
consequently  stands  that  immortality  is  an  attribute  of  the 
whole  race,  or  of  man  as  man. 

Some  considerations  may  now  be  added  tending  to  show 
the  utter  improbability  of  the  restriction  of  immortality  to 
a  portion  of  the  human  race,  as  contended  for  by  our  author. 
I.  If  the  existence  of  man  were  in  any  instance  to  termi- 
nate, the  natural  period  for  such  a  change  would  seem  to  be 
that  at  which  the  dissolution  of  the  body  takes  place.  Yet 
Mr.  Dobney  does  not  take  this  position.  He  affirms  that 
the  wicked  will  be  raised  from  the  grave,  and  exist  in  the 
future  state  for  a  very  lengthened  period.  If  w^e  now  ask 
when  will  they  cease  to  exist,  we  do  not  see  any  natural 
period  which  can  be  assigned  for  this  occurrence.  They  are 
launched  into  a  state  of  being  which,  unlike  the  present  life, 
has  no  tendencies  to  decay,  and  put  into  possession  of  a  body 
which  contains  no  germs  of  dissolution.  They  have  entered 
on  a  life  which  has  no  natural  term,  and  of  which  all  the 
apparent  probabilities  are  that  it  will  continue  for  ever. 

If  the  future  existence  of  any  portion  of  mankind  is  to 
come  to  an  end,  and  more  especially  of  so  large  and  import- 
ant a  portion  of  mankind  as  our  author's  scheme  compre- 
hends, it  would  have  been  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some 
distinct  announcement  of  so  grand  a  fact  should  be  found 
in  the  inspired  volume.  The  terms  under  discussion  are  the 
only  evidence  on  this  point  to  which  he  makes  any  reference ; 
but  these,  of  course,  cannot  be  adduced  in  proof  while  thei]' 
meaning  is  undetermined.  Whether  there  be  any  other  pas- 
sages by  which  he  conceives  his  view  may  be  sustained  we 
cannot  say,  but,  from  his  silence  on  this  point  we  presume 
not.  Now  this  is  not  after  the  manner  of  the  sacred  writers, 
or  of  the  divine  Author  of  revelation.  The  great  outlines 
of  man's  destiny  are  otherwise  marked  out  with  eminent 
clearness ;  and  it  would  not  be  without  a  painful  feeling  of 
inconsistency  that  we  could  yield  to  Mr.  Dobney's  call  to 
believe,  either  that  the  natural  extinction  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  mankind,  or  one  of  the  two  leading  issues  of  the 
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general  judgment,  stands  forth  nowhere  revealed  in  Holy 
Writ. 

It  may  be  proper  before  dismissing  the  subject,  to  look  at 
the  end  which  our  author's  scheme  may  be  supposed  to  serve, 
and  the  attitude  in  which  it  places  the  evangelical  system. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  understood  that  Mr.  Dobney  regards 
his  scheme  as  materially  mitigating  the  confessedly  awful 
doctrine  of  future  punishment  as  strictly  everlasting,  and  as 
presenting  a  view  more  easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  scrip- 
tural representations  of  the  character  of  God.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  following  remarks  suggest  themselves. 

Although  a  limited  punishment  is  undoubtedly  widely 
different  from  an  eternal  one,  such  a  punishment  as  he 
suggests  is  scarcely  less  difficult  of  reconciliation  with  the 
divine  goodness  than  an  everlasting  one,  for  he  maintains 
that  the  wicked  will  endure  as  much  intensity  of  suffering 
as  is  supposed  by  theologians  of  any  class  ;  and  the  unknown 
period  through  which  he  admits  their  sufferings  will  extend 
he  stretches  to  a  length  sufficient  to  justify  the  use  of  the 
word  eternal,  as  applied  to  it  in  the  Scriptures.  He  himself 
calls  this  duration  "awful;"  he  states  that  suffering  will 
occupy  the  entire  existence  of  the  parties  subjected  to  it,  and 
he  raises  a  most  urgent  plea  with  sinners  on  the  ground  of 
this  terrific  prospect.  He  holds,  moreover,  that  this  does  not 
exhaust  the  vials  of  wrath,  but  that  the  threatening  compre- 
hends the  final  extinction  of  being,  Avhich,  considered  as  a 
punitive  act  and  as  constituting  a  large  part  of  the  wrath 
against  sin,  must  be  held  to  be  an  awful  calamity.  Now, 
upon  the  veiy  same  principle  on  which  it  is  held  that  the 
goodness  of  God  renders  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
incredible,  it  may  be  aflirmed  that  it  renders  such  a  doctrine 
of  limited  punishment  incredible  too.  To  the  question  how 
is  it  reconcilable  with  God's  love  that  he  should  subject  many 
millions  of  creatures  to  intense  suffering  for  many  millions 
of  years  and  slay  them  at  last,  it  seems  to  us  that  no  other 
answer  can  be  returned  than  tliis,  that  it  is  an  awful  and  un- 
fathomable mystery.  And  this  answer  may  be  returned  to 
the  same  question  when  it  is  framed  on  the  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal punishment.  To  whatever  extent  the  two  schemes  may 
differ,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  them 
with  the  revealed  goodness  of  God  they  are  one  and  the 
same. 
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If,  however,  it  is  conceived  by  any  persons  that  the  notion 
of  a  limited  though  prolonged  infliction  of  suffering  on  the 
ungodly  does  materially  diminish  the  awfulness  of  their 
doom  as  represented  by  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment, 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  value  of  the  soul  and  of 
salvation  must  be  diminished  in  an  equal  degree.  Eternity  is 
the  source  from  which  some  of  the  most  solemn  and  weighty 
considerations  are  drawn  in  relation  to  religious  concerns. 
Attend  to  the  interests  of  the  soul,  ybr  it  ivill  live  for  ever  ; 
prepare  for  the  life  to  come,  for  it  ivill  be  everlasting;  flee 
from  the  wrath  of  God,  for  it  will  never  end; — these  are 
instances  of  the  manner  in  which  the  element  of  eternity 
mingles  itself  with  religious  thoughts  and  exhortations.  If 
its  withdrawment  from  them  is  conceived  so  greatly  to  lessen 
the  awfulness  of  an  impenitent  sinner's  doom  that  it  may  be 
contemplated  calmly  by  a  good  man,  is  it  not  manifest  that 
the  same  process  may  justify  the  apathy  of  a  bad  one  *?  If 
its  power  to  harrow  up  the  soul  of  the  former  be  lost,  how  is 
it  to  retain  its  adaptation  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  the 
latter? 

Another  view  of  this  subject  maybe  taken.  The  salvation 
of  tlie  soul  is  the  object  and  result  of  the  redemption  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  expiatory  ofiering  of  the  Son  of 
God  is  a  mystery  at  least  as  great  as  any  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment ;  and  the  awe  which  a  serious 
contemplation  of  it  is  adapted  to  produce  passes  into  actual 
pain,  unless  we  take  some  grand  and  awful  view  of  the  object 
which  was  to  be  effected  by  it.  To  think  of  the  eternal 
Father  slaying  his  well-beloved  Son  for  any  jjurpose  is 
amazing ;  but  to  think  of  his  doing  so  for  a  slight  one  is 
altogether  appalling  and  impossible.  The  immortality  of 
the  soul  stands  in  the  fullest  harmony  with  the  vastness  of 
the  price  that  was  paid  for  its  redemption,  and  the  eternity 
of  future  punishment  with  the  infinite  costliness  of  the 
ransom.  It  would  afford  a  devout  heai-t  little  satisfaction 
to  adopt  a  view  which  would  represent  the  Most  Blessed  as 
tender  to  his  rebellious  creatures,  at  the  cost  of  representing 
him  as  cruel  to  his  Son. 

The  sum  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  is,  that  we 
see  neither  scriptural  warrant  for  the  view  which  our  author 
has  brought  forward,  nor  evangelical  congruity  in  it.  We 
record  our  conviction  that  according  to  the  Scriptures  all 
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men  are  immortal.  Mr.  Dobney  himself  admits  that,  if  all 
men  are  immortal,  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked  is 
eternal.  That  it  is  so  we  entertain  no  doubt ;  and  most 
earnestly  do  we  desire  that  the  regard  paid  to  this  awful 
truth,  by  those  who  impart  religious  instruction  on  the  one 
hand  and  by  those  who  receive  it  on  the  other,  may  be  as 
prompt  and  serious  as  its  incalculable  importance  demands. 


WHO  WILL  LIVE  FOE  EVER? 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  LUKE  xx.  36. 


WITH    NOTES. 
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Within  the  last  ten  oi-  twelve  years  several  publications 
have  appeared,  of  widely  different  character  and  pretensions 
indeed,  but  having  a  general  agreement  in  this,  that  the 
authors  of  them  call  in  question  the  usually-received  doctrine 
of  man's  proper  immortality,*  and  inculcate  in  its  stead  the 
sentiment  that  immortality  is  the  gift  of  Christ  to  his 
people. 

During  a  recent  careful  perusal  of  these  works,  a  text  of 
Scripture  has  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  obvious  applicability  to  the  subject,  has  not,  so 
far  as  I  can  find,  been  cited  in  either  of  them.  I  may  there- 
fore, perhaps,  be  permitted,  without  at  present  entering  any 
further  into  the  controversy,  to  propose  a  few  thoughts 
respecting  it. 

The  text  to  which  I  refer  occurs  in  Luke  xx.  36,  and  con- 
sists of  these  words  : — 

"neither  can  they  die  any  more." 

As  this  text,  however,  is  part  of  an  extended  passage,  it 
will  be  proper  in  the  outset  to  exhibit  it  in  its  connexion. 
The  whole  is  as  follows  : — 

Luke  xx.  27-38. 

"27  Then  came  to  him  certain  of  the  Sadducees,  which  deny  that 
there  is  any  resurrection ;  and  they  asked  him, 

"28  Saying,  Master,  Moses  wrote  unto  us,  If  any  man's  brother 
die,  having  a  wife,  and  he  die  without  chiklren,  that  his  brother 
should  take  his  wife,  and  raise  up  seed  unto  his  brother. 

"  29  There  were  therefore  seven  brethren :  and  the  first  took  a  wife, 
and  died  without  children. 


See  Note  A, 
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' '  30  And  the  second  took  lier  to  wife,  and  lie  died  childless. 

"31  And  the  third  took  her;  and  in  like  manner  the  seven  also: 
and  they  left  no  children,  aad  died. 

"32  Last  of  all  the  woman  died  also. 

"33  Therefore  in  the  resurrection  whose  wife  of  them  is  she?  for 
seven  had  her  to  wife. 

"34  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them,  The  children  of  this 
world  marry,  and  are  given  in  marriage : 

"35  But  they  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that 
world,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage : 

"36  Neither  can  they  die  any  more:  for  they  are  equal  unto  the 
angels ;  and  are  the  children  of  God,  being  the  children  of  the  resur- 
rection. 

"37  Now  that  the  dead  are  raised,  even  Moses  showed  at  the  bush, 
when  he  calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob. 

"38  For  he  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living:  for  all  live 
unto  him."* 

I. 

This  was  part  of  a  systematic  effort  by  the  combined 
enemies  of  Christ,  "to  entangle  liim  in  his  talk."  Although 
they  were  in  this  respect  animated  by  a  common  design, 
however,  they  held  opinions  both  political  and  theological  of 
great  diversity,  and  they  made  then-  attack  separately,  each 
party  with  its  favourite  weapon. 

The  inteiTogatory  framed  by  the  Sadducees  related,  we  are 
told,  to  "  the  resurrection."  There  is  reason  to  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  this  term  conveys  the  whole  case.  It  is  time 
that  the  members  of  this  sect  did,  as  we  are  here  informed, 
"  deny  that  there  was  any  resurrection ;"  but  it  is  knowTi 
also  that  they  denied  much  more  than  this.  From  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus  it  appears  that,  as  a  philosophical  school, 
they  were  the  materialists  of  that  age  and  nation,  not  allow- 
ing the  soul  to  be  of  a  spiritual  nature,  or  consequently  to 
be  capable  of  existence  sei^arate  from  the  body.  This  is 
corroborated  by  the  -^vidter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  who 
informs  us  that  they  said,  "  There  w^as  no  resurrection, 
neither  angel,  nor  spirit"  (Acts  xxiii.  8).  With  them,  conse- 
quently, the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  was  identical  with 
that  of  a  futiu-e  existence.    If  there  was  a  resurrection  there 


*  Matthew  and  Mark  relate  the  same  occun-ence,  but  with  gi'eater 
brevity,  and  with  a  few  minor  differences.  Matt.  xxii.  23-32.  Mark  xii. 
18-27. 
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was  of  course  a  future  life ;  and  if  there  was  a  future  life 
there  must  in  their  view  l^e  a  resurrection,  since,  according 
to  them,  there  could  be  no  future  life  but  in  the  body.  The 
question  framed  by  the  Sadducees  must  therefore,  in  all  pro- 
priety, be  held  to  relate  generally  to  the  subject  of  a  future 
life,  rather  than  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
This  view  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  either  the  etymology 
or  the  use  of  the  term  dvciaTacjis,  which,  when  it  relates  to  a 
future  state,  is  by  our  translators  uniformly,  but  sometimes 
imhappily,  rendered  7^esurrection* 

As  the  interrogatory  of  the  Sadducees  related  generally  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  so  it  related  in  particular  to  a 
difficulty  \vith  which  they  conceived  this  doctrine  to  be 
hopelessly  clogged.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  the 
Pharisees,  who  strongly  maintained  it,  allow  the  indulgence 
of  the  sensual  appetites  to  be  a  part  of  it,  and  they  had 
often  pleased  themselves  with  the  confusion  to  which  they 
had  put  their  rivals  for  popular  favour  by  means  of  their 
ingeniously  constructed  hypothetical  case.  In  the  instance 
of  our  Lord  they  doubtless  expected  a  similar  triumph. 

The  divine  Teacher  took  the  question  just  as  the  Sadducees 
put  it,  and  framed  his  answer  in  the  directest  manner. 
Beginning  with  a  concession  that  "the  children  of  this 
world"  did  "marry  and  were  given  in  marriage,"  he  pro- 
ceeded to  assert  that  in  "that  world"  nothing  of  the  kind 
took  place;  and  he  immediately  assigned  the  reason  why, 
namely,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  world  did  not — could 
not— die.  The  bearing  of  this  reason  is  ob\dous.  Marriage 
is  designed  to  perpetuate  the  human  race,  a  purpose  for 
which  it  is  rendered  necessary  by  man's  liability  to  death ; 
in  a  state,  consequently,  in  which  none  could  die,  a  condi- 
tion the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  repaii-  the  ravages  of 
death  ^vould  be  both  a  redundance  and  an  incongruity. 

By  this  natural  and  simple  view  of  the  passage,  I  am  led 
to  consider  our  Lord's  words,  "  Neither  can  they  die  any 
MORE,"  as  exhibiting  an  essential  feature  of  the  future  life  of 
mankind,   namely,  its  deathlesst  character.     To  my  mind 


*  See  Dwight's  Theology,  Disc.  clx%d. ;  also  Campbell  on  tlie  Gospels, 
Macknight's  Harmony,  Hammond's  Paraphrase,  and  Heinsii  Exercita- 
tiones  Sacrae,  on  Matthew  xxii.  23,  et  seq. 

t  See  Note  B. 
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they  constitute  a  dii-ect  and  positive  assertion  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  human  race. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  of  the  objection  (I  believe  there  is 
only  one)  which  will  be  made  to  this  conclusion,  "Our  Lord," 
it  will  be  said,  "  is  speaking  of  the  righteous  only.  Look  at 
the .  terms  he  employs.  Is  it  possible  you  can  understand 
these  of  the  wicked?"  I  must  endeavour  to  meet  tliis 
objection. 

IL 

I.  In  order  to  do  this,  in  the  first  place,  I  look  more 
narrowly  to  the  question  which  was  addressed  by  the 
Sadducees  to  our  Lord. 

This  may  be  viewed  in  two  aspects ;  the  first  relating  to 
the  basis  on  which  it  was  raised,  and  the  second  to  the  form 
in  which  it  v^-as  presented. 

As  to  the  former,  we  are  told  that  the  Sadducees  denied 
"that  there  was  any  futui-e  life,"*  ver.  23.  Theii-  scepticism 
on  this  point,  then,  was  nniversal.  They  denied  not  merely 
a  partial  future  life,  such  as  an  exclusively  happy  one,  which 
might  belong  to  the  Jews  only,  or  to  the  righteous  only,  if 
this  had  been  then  imagined ;  but  they  denied  that  there 
was  ANY  future  life.  Then-  infidelity,  therefore  (as  is  well 
known,  indeed,  from  other  evidence  also),  afiected  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  in  its  widest  aspect,  and  the  question  they 
raised  upon  it  would  naturally  be  of  a  bearing  equally  mde. 

If  we  examine  the  jDarticular  form  which  theii*  interroga- 
tory assumed,  we  shall  find  it  to  agree  with  this  expectation. 
Upon  a  hypothetical  case  of  a  woman  having,  under  a  statute 
of  Moses,  laecome  the  wife  of  seven  brothers  in  succession, 
they  proposed  this  query:  "In  the  future  life  whose  wife 
shall  she  bef  This  question,  it  is  evident,  contemplated 
none  of  the  distinctions  existing  among  mankind,  v/hether 
national  or  religious.  It  was  raised  out  of  circumstances 
incident  to  general  society.  Neither  was  it  customary  for 
just  persons  only  to  marry,  nor  were  just  persons  only,  when 
married,  under  the  operation  of  the  Mosaic  statute.  This 
extended  to  all  Jews ;  and  the  Jews  as  a  nation  represented, 


*  I  shall  now  use  the  freedom  of  habitually  employing  the  phrase 
future  life  instead  of  the  word  resurrection. 
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with  no  variation  germane  to  our  argument,  the  condition  of 
the  world. 

Now  the  scope  of  a  question  is  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  scope  of  the  answer.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that, 
generally  speaking,  a  person  of  ordinary  courtesy,  if  he 
answers  a  question  at  all,  answers  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  put  to  him;  and  that  indeed  he  always  does  so,  with  the 
exception  of  peculiar  cases  in  which  he  may  have  a  reason 
for  doing  otherwise,  which  reason  is  for  the  most  part  likely 
to  appear,  or  be  discoverable.  I  infer,  then,  that  our  Lord 
in  this  instance  answered  the  question  put  to  him  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  put ;  and  that,  consequently,  his 
answer  related,  as  the  question  did,  not  to  the  righteous  only 
but  to  mankind  at  large. 

Can  anything  be  said  to  invalidate  this  inference  1  Is 
there  any  amount  or  kind  of  evidence  to  show  that  in  his 
own  mind  Christ  altered  the  scope  of  the  question  before  he 
answered  it?  Is  there  any  apparent  or  any  conceivable 
reason  why  he  should  have  done  so ;  or  why  he  should  not 
have  answered  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  put  ?  I  reply 
to  all  these  interrogations  in  the  negative. 

I  may  do  more  than  this.  I  may  assert  that,  under  the 
cii'cumstances,  there  were  the  strongest  reasons  why  the  Lord 
should  answer  the  question  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  put 
to  him.  By  what  other  method  could  he  expect  to  put  to 
shame,  or  even  to  silence,  the  shrewd  men  who  were  bent  on 
ensnaring  him?  Would  they  not  have  taken  immediate 
advantage  of  any  semblance  of  evasion,  and  have  triumphantly 
retorted — "  Ah  !  you  cannot  answer  the  question  as  we  put 
it  to  you"? 

2.  Let  us  now  look  more  particularly  at  the  answer 
returned  by  our  Lord  to  the  question  proposed  to  him. 

We  may  begin  by  remarking  how  consistently  with  the 
view  now  taken  it  opens.  "  The  children  of  this  world 
marry."  Here  is  no  restriction.  The  phrase  used  is  one 
which,  in  this  connexion,  no  party  would  think  of  confining 
either  to  the  righteous  or  the  wicked.  It  obviously  denotes 
simply  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  without  distinction  of 
any  kind.     All  "marry  and  are  given  in  marriage." 

The  meaning  of  this  phrase,  then,  naturally  settles  that  of 
the  contrasted  phrase,  "they  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy 
to  obtain  that  world."  The  antithesis  determines  this  to 
mean  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  to  come. 
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Notice  also  tlie  complete  solution  of  tlie  Sadducean  diffi- 
culty supplied  by  our  Lord's  words  tlius  understood.  If  he 
meant  to  speak  of  all  mankind,  his  declaration  that  marriage 
had  no  existence  in  the  future  world  removed  altogether  the 
alleged  source  of  j^erj^lexity  presented  to  him. 

The  subsequent  silence  of  the  Sadducees  proves  them  to 
have  understood  the  answer  as  applying  to  the  entire  breadth 
of  their  question.  Had  Christ  left  himself  open  to  retort, 
both  the  known  acuteness  of  his  adversaries,  and  the  special 
character  of  the  effort  to  entangle  him  which  was  in  progress 
at  the  moment,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  would  have 
turned  upon  him  in  some  such  manner  as  this  :  "  You  have 
told  us  how  it  would  be  if  the  paHies  were  righteous ;  tell 
us  hoio  it  would  he  if  they  toere  wicked^ 

A  confirmation  of  the  view  I  am  advocating  may  be  de- 
rived from  our  Lord's  words  in  the  38tli  verse  : — 

"37  Now  that  the  dead  are  raised  even  Moses  showed  at  the  bush, 
when  he  calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob. 

"38  For  he  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  li\'ing:  for  all  live 
unto  him.'" 

"All  live  unto  him."  To  whom  does  this  word  ^'all" 
apply'?  The  commentators  generally,  having  assumed  that 
the  future  life  our  Lord  sjDeaks  of  is  exclusively  a  happy  one, 
are  led  of  necessity  to  interpret  this  phrase  of  the  spiritucd 
cMldren  of  Abraham.  I  maintain,  however,  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  this  assumption.  The  langiiage  employed  by  our 
Lord  is  as  remote  as  possible  from  any  semblance  of  restric- 
tion. The  proposition  he  puts  forward  is,  'Hhat  the  dead 
are  raised,"  or  rather  "  that  the  dead  still  exist."  In  what 
more  general  terms  could  he  have  spoken  % 

It  is  held,  indeed,  that  the  nature  of  his  proof  is  restric- 
tive ;  since  to  be  a  God  to  a  person  is  to  hold  a  relation  to 
him  necessarily  spiritual  and  gracious.  But  I  deny  this 
altogether.  No  doubt  the  phrase  may  be  understood  in  that 
sense;  but  it  may  be  understood  also  in  a  carnal  sense. 
And  in  a  carnal  sense  it  miTst  have  been  used  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  since  it  was  used  respecting  the  entire  pos- 
terity of  Abraham  in  this  line.  If,  indeed,  the  covenant  rela- 
tion was  confined  to  the  godly  part  of  this  posterity,  by  what 
title  did  the  remainder  inherit  Canaan  %  I  affirm,  therefore, 
that   the  covenant    relation  intended   by  our  Lord,  if  he 
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referred  to  any  at  all,  was  the  carnal  relation  which  God 
established  between  himself  and  Abraham,  with  his  posterity 
traced  through  Isaac  and  Jacob.  In  this  view  his  argument 
must  apply,  at  the  least,  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation ;  and  in 
them  we  have  a  mixture  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
sufficient  to  defy  all  further  attempts  to  restrict  his  words  to 
either  of  these  classes  alone. 

I  am  disposed,  however,  to  go  further  than  this,  and  to 
maintain  that  God's  covenant  relation  to  Abraham  was  only 
accidentally  in  our  Lord's  contemplation.  It  appears  to  me 
that  he  cited  the  case  principally  as  one  in  which  God  was  de- 
clared to  hold  a  relation  to  men  not  then  living  in  "this 
world;"  and  that,  although  this  case  was  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  his  Jewish  and  Sadducean  auditory  (an  obvious 
and  very  sufficient  reason  for  the  selection  of  it),  any  other  case 
of  a  substantially  similar  kind  would  have  been  equally  con- 
clusive. For,  although  it  is  quite  true  that  the  relation  which 
God  held  to  Abraham  was  one  of  favour,  it  is  not  in  this 
point  that  its  force  in  the  present  argument  lies.  Any  kind 
of  relation  on  God's  part  to  a  dead  man  is  as  direct  and  com- 
plete a  demonstration  of  his  existence  as  any  other ;  one  of 
anger  is  quite  as  conclusive  as  one  of  love.  Putting  aside, 
then,  the  mere  accident  of  the  benignant  character  of  God's 
relation  to  Abraham,  our  Lord's  argument  is  strictly  this : 
"  You  say  dead  men  do  not  exist  j  yet  in  your  own  Scrip- 
tures God  is  declared  to  hold  a  relation  to  men  now  dead. 
God,  however,  does  not  hold  a  relation  to  non-existent  men, 
therefore  these  men  still  exist."  Hence  the  conclusion 
naturally  follows,  that  all  men  exist  after  death,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  relations  of  some  kind  which  God  is  declared  to 
hold  to  all  men,  though  dead. 

Archbishop  Whately  observes  that  Christ  selected  persons 
who  had  died  "  the  common  death"  of  men,  in  order  to  secure 
the  universal  application  of  his  argument ;  "  so  that  if  they 
were  spoken  of  as  still  living  in  another  state,  the  like  might 
be  inferred  of  all  men."* 

Now,  if  this  part  of  our  Lord's  reply  to  the  Sadducees 
related  to  all  mankind,  is  it  not  certain  that  the  former  part 
of  it  must  have  done  so  too?  The  "all"  who  live  unto  God, 
are  plainly  those  who  "cannot  die  any  more." 

'■'  Scripture  Revelations  of  a  Future  State,  p.  21. 
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III. 

1  will  now  examine  the  phrases  which  are  apparently  in 
favour  of  restricting  our  Lord's  answer  to  the  righteous. 

I.  The  first  of  these  occurs  in  the  35  th  verse :  "  They  which 
shall  he  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world."  This  seems 
to  be  said  as  though  the  "world"  intended  were  a  happy 
one,  and  as  though  admission  to  it  were  a  matter  of  pecu- 
liarity and  favour. 

The  passage  in  the  original  is  as  follows  : — 01  Be  Kara^iu)- 
6ev7es  Tov  aiwj/os  eKetpov  7V)(e'lv. 

The  stress  here  lies  upon  two  terms,  to  obtain,  and  to  he 
accounted  worthy. 

The  English  word  to  obtain  undoubtedly  implies  an  idea 
of  personal  effort  or  desert ;  but  it  is  in  this  respect  a  bad 
representative  of  the  Greek  term  tv^/x^iuw.  Even  the  Latin 
ohtineo  is  less  objectionable  than  the  English  obtain,  inas- 
much as  one  of  the  meanings  assigned  to  it  is  to  have  or 
possess.  Tr7xai'w  is  best  rendered,  however,  by  the  Latin 
verb  nancisor,  which  means,  "  to  get,  receive,  or  obtain,  espe- 
cially by  accident,  or  withoiU  eocertion  or  j^'i'evious  intention.^' 
Tou  alCbvo^  eKelvov  rvx^'iv,  therefore,  cannot  be  more  fitly 
rendered  than  by  the  English  phrase,  "to  enter  on  that 
world." 

The  principal  stress,  however,  here  lies  upon  the  word 
Kara^iou),  to  account  worthy.  That  the  reader  may  have  the 
whole  question  before  him,  I  will  exhibit  all  the  passages  in 
w^hich  KUTa^ioiVj  and  its  kindred  word  a^ioiv,  occur  in  the  New 
Testament. 

The  places  in  which  ^aTa^iou)  is  employed  are  only  four. 
The  first  is  now  under  consideration,  and  the  other  three  are 
as  follows  : — 

Luke  xxi.  36.  "  Watch  ye,  therefore,  and  pray  always,  that  ye 
Tiiay  be  accounted  xoorthy  to  escape  all  these  things  that  shall  come  to 
pass,  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  man." 

Acts  V.  41.  "And  they  departed  from  the  presence  of  the  council, 
rejoicing  that  they  icere  counted  ivorthy  to  suffer  shame  for  his  name." 

2  Thess.  i.  5.  "That  ye  nmy  be  counted  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

The  kindred  term  a^ioiv  is  used  in  the  following  in- 
stances : — 

Luke  vii.  7.  "Wherefore  neither  thought  I  myself  icorthy  to  come 
unto  thee," 
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Acts  XV.  38.  "But  Paul  thought  not  good  to  take  him  with 
them." 

Acts  xxviii.  22.  "But  we  desire  to  heai'  of  thee  wliat  thou 
thinkest." 

2  Thess.  i.  11.  "That  our  God  would  count  yo2(,  worthy  of  this 
calling." 

1  Tim.  V.  17.  "Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  he  counted  worthy  of 
doxtble  honour. " 

Heb,  iii.    3.  "  For  this  man  was  counted  worthy  of  more  glory  than 


Heb.  X.  29.  "  Of  how  much  sorer  punishment  shall  he  he  thought 
worthy. " 

The  critical  reader  (for  to  such  I  must  address  myself  on 
a  question  of  criticism)  will  observe  that  both  these  verbs, 
0^1610  and  Karu^Louo,  are  used  sometimes  in  the  active  and 
sometimes  in  the  passive  voice.  To  them  both  when  used  in 
the  jmssive  voice,  Sclileusner,  in  his  Lexicon,  attaches  the 
following  meanings  :— - 

*'  a^iovsOat  71P0S,  is  dicitur  qui  aliquid  consequitur  et  hahet, 
et  aliqua  re  afficitur,  in  utramque  ijarrtem!' 

"  KUTa^iovsOai,  nancisi  aliquid,  consequi,  ohtinere ;  idem 
quod  yyr'iyaveiv,^^ 

"He  is  said  to  be  counted  worthy  of  anything  who 
obtains  or  possesses  it,  or  is  affected  hy  it  in  any  way." 

"  To  be  counted  worthy,  to  get,  to  attain,  to  obtain  ;  the 
same  as  tv^i'xa.veivP  Now  TV'^yjiveiv  is  the  very  word  which 
is  employed  in  the  verse  under  consideration,  and  somewhat 
unhappily  rendered  to  obtain. 

If  the  reader  will  try  the  meaning  thus  given  in  the 
several  passages,  he  will  be  able  to  estimate  for  himself  its 
applicability  and  value. 

Heb.  X.  29.  "  How  much  sorer  punishment  shall  he  suffer." 

Heb.  iii.  3.  "  For  this  man  received  more  glory  than  Moses." 

1  Tim.  V.  17.  "Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  receive  double 
honoiu-." 

2  Thess.  i.  5.     "  That  ye  may  enter  the  kingdom  of  God." 

In  all  these  passages  the  idea  of  possession  is  obviously- 
required,  and  if  it  is  not  conveyed  by  a^iovo  and  Kaia^totv, 
it  is  not  expressed  at  all. 

In  some  cases  the  expression  seems  to  be  repeated,  so  that 
one  or  other  of  the  words  employed  must  be  considered  as 
redundant.     So  in  the  following  passages  : — 

Acts  V.  41.    "  Bejoicing  that  they  mffered  shame,"  &c, 
Luke  xxi.  36.     "That  ye  7nay  escape  from  all  these  things  that 
shall  come  to  pass." 
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And  in  like  manner  in  tlie  passage  before  us.  "  They  who 
shall  enter  on  that  workl." 

Such  redundancy  of  expression  is  not  without  example  in 
the  Greek  writers,  and  one  instance  of  it  is  cited  by 
Schleusner,  under  the  word  fcara^iow. 

The  same  view  is  taken  by  Castalio,  in  whose  translation 
the  words  are  thus  rendered — "  quihus  vitam  illam  assequi 
contigit:  those  to  whom  it  has  occurred  to  enter  on  that 
life."  This  is  merely  a  Latin  form  of  expression  for,  "  those 
who  have  entered  on  that  life." 

For  my  o\vn  part,  I  profess  myself  content  to  follow  the 
critical  guidance  of  the  eminent  scholars  I  have  quoted,  and 
the  passage  consequently  presents  no  difficulty  at  tliis  point 
to  me.  But  supposing  some  degree  of  difficulty  yet  to  remain 
as  to  the  use  of  the  term  Kaia^ioio,  must  not  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  be  held,  according  to  all  laws  of  sound 
criticism,  determinable  by  the  exigency  of  the  passage,  and 
the  general  considerations  which  decide  its  meaniug  % 

2.  I  pass  on  now  to  some  other  phrases.  In  the  36th 
verse  we  are  told  that  those  who  have  entered  on  that  world 
"  are  equal  unto  the  angels^  and  are  the  children  of  God^  being 
the  children  of  the  resurrection;''  terms  which  it  may  be 
thought  hard  to  apply  to  any  but  the .  righteous,  I  will 
notice  them  in  their  order. 

"  Equal  unto  the  angels :  lad^'^iekoi.''^  This  word  would  be 
better  rendered,  accordicg  to  all  authorities,  "similar  to 
angels;"  or,  as  it  is  happily  phrased  by  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor, 
"on  a  par  with  angels."*  The  point  of  similarity  intended 
by  its  use  is  always  to  be  suggested  and  determined  by  the 
connexion.  In  this  case  it  is  only  that  they  will  "  neither 
marry  nor  be  given  in  marriage,"  since  "  they  cannot  die  any 
more ;"  and  it  involves  no  inconsistency  to  say  that  even 
wicked  men  will,  in  the  future  world,  resemble  angels  in 
these  respects.     Our  Lord's  words  convey  nothing  more. 

The  expression  is  varied  a  little  by  Matthew,  who  says,  that 
in  the  future  life,  men  "  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven." 
This  phrase,  of  course,  defines  the  holy  angels ;  but  it  does 
not  entail  the  idea  of  a  resemblance  to  them  in  their  holiness. 
The  similarity  is  confined  to  the  points  already  indicated. 

"  The  children  of  God  :  vloi  tou  Oeov^    There  is  no  doubt 

*  Saturday  Evening — Endless  Life. 
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that  this  phrase  is  often  used  in  the  New  Testament  to 
denote  a  state  of  spiritual  privilege,  and  that  by  association 
it  more  naturally  conveys  to  us  this  idea  than  any  other. 
The  thoughtful,  however,  will  be  aware  of  the  danger  which 
lurks  in  such  associations.  Every  reader  will  recollect  the 
occasion  upon  which  Paul  employed  the  equivalent  phrase, 
"the  offspring  of  God"  (Acts  xvii,  28),  to  express  our 
natural  relation  to  God  as  our  Creator.  The  critics  generally 
concur  in  assigning  to  the  terms  ''  children  of  God,"  as  here 
used,  the  general  idea  of  similarity,  and  in  limiting  the 
similarity  intended  to  the  single  point  mentioned,  namely, 
exemption  from  death.  "Neither  can  they  die  any  more," 
being  in  this  respect  similar  to  God. 

'•''Children  of  the  resurrection:  T/ys  avaaiaoew's  vloir  If 
this  phrase  be  taken  as  it  is,  it  cannot  be  made  to  mean  more 
than  "persons  raised  from  the  dead  ;"  the  sense  in  which  the 
critics  generally  take  it.  Or  if,  in  accordance  with  observa- 
tions already  made,  I  render  it  "  children  of  the  future  life,"* 
the  result  is  the  same ;  it  means  "  persons  who  have  entered 
on  the  future  life."  In  a  word,  the  phrase  is  a  Hebraism, 
and  merely  states  a  fact  in  a  Hebrew  form  of  expression.  It 
denotes  nothing  of  character.  It  is  as  applicable  to  the 
wicked  as  to  the  righteous. 

These  remarks  seem  to  me  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that 
there  is  not  in  the  phrases  which  apparently  favour  a  limited 
construction  of  our  Lord's  words  anything  irreconcilable 
with  their  universal  application. 

IV. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that  our  Lord  did  refer  to 
the  righteous  only ;  and  let  us  see  how  his  answer  will 
appear  upon  this  hypothesis. 

1.  In  this  case,  either  it  is  an  answer  to  a  question  which 
was  not  put  to  him,  or  the  question  of  the  Sadducees  must 
also  be  held  to  refer  to  the  righteous  only.  Is  there  any 
ground  on  which  the  demonstration  of  this  can  be  attempted  ? 
So  far  as  I  have  seen,  all  parties  allow  the  unrestricted  refer- 
ence of  the  interrogatory. 

2.  In  this  case  our  Lord's  words  would  seem  to  imply 

•    t\o\  Trif  ayci^iu<jiw;.      He'msius. 
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that  there  is  no  future  existence  for  any  but  the  righteous ; 
since  his  speaking  of  them  peculiarly  as  living  after  death 
may  fairly  be  held  to  exclude  others.  We  know,  however, 
that  this  is  contrary  to  the  truth.     See  John  v.  28,  29. 

Dr.  Campbell,  indeed,  remarks,  in  his  note  on  this  place, 
that  "  our  Lord,  agreeably  to  the  Jewish  style  of  that  pei^iod, 
calls  that  only  the  resurrection  which  is  a  resurrection  to 
glory."  This,  however,  is  assuming  what  requires  proof. 
None  of  the  words  used  by  our  Lord  establish  this,  while 
the  whole  context  supplies  the  strongest  reasons  for  a  con- 
trary oj)inion.  The  reference  to  the  usual  "  Jewish  style  of 
that  period"  is  altogether  unwarranted  and  deceptive,  if,  as 
appears,  the  Rabbinical  writers  are  intended.  Mr.  Dodwell 
himself,  whose  extensive  learning  has  been  always  admitted 
eA'en  by  those  wlio  have  most  zealously  argued  against  his 
doctrine,  speaks  explicitly  on  this  subject  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  If  I  had  thought  Rabbinical  testimonies  satisfac- 
tory for  proving  opinions  received  among  the  Jews  of  the 
apostolical  age,  more  might  have  been  said  from  them  for  dis- 
proving the  tradition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  immor- 
tality of  human  souls.  .  .  .  But  I  confess  I  have  not  that 
opinion  of  Rabbinical  traditions  as  to  take  them  for  competent 
proofs  of  the  opinions  of  their  ancestors  of  the  apostles'  age, 
without  better  corroborating  proof  that  such  opinions  were 
then  received."'"-  What  the  current  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees 
in  that  age  was  appears  from  the  words  of  Paul  before  Felix : 
"  And  have  hope  toward  God,  which  they  themselves  also 
allow,  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of 
the  just  and  of  the  unjust."  Acts  xxiv.  15. 

Mr.  White t  indulges  in  an  assumption  similar  to  Dr. 
Campbell's,  when  he  says,  "  In  this  passage  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  is  spoken  of  as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the 
righteous."  He  adduces  no  proof,  but  merely  observes 
that  "  the  same  apparent  restriction  of  the  resurrection  occurs 
in"  some  other  passages  which  he  cites.  This  may  be  true. 
But  I  suppose  it  is  not  to  be  held  that  such  restriction 
exists  unless  there  is  something  in  the  pai-ticular  case  to 
demonstrate  it.  In  the  passage  now  before  us  there  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  beyond  a  slight  appearance,  dissipated 
on  examination. 

*  Dodwell'a  Epistolary  Discourse,  pp.  xlii.  xlv.     f  Life  in  Christ,  p.  260. 
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3.  If  it  be  the  rigliteoiis  only  of  whom  our  Lord  speaks,  it 
will  apparently  follow  that  in  the  world  to  come,  if  all  exist, 
the  righteous  only  will  be  incapable  of  marriage.  On  this 
view  of  the  passage  it  is  clearly  of  the  righteous  alone  that 
our  Lord  asserts  this  incapacity ;  and  his  asserting  it  of  them 
in  particular  affords  room  for  an  inference  that  a  similar  dis- 
qualification will  not  extend  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Re- 
volting as  this  idea  may  appear,  Mr.  White  might  seem  to 
be  prepared  for  it,  since  he  holds  that  in  the  resurrection  the 
wicked  will  be  ^' still  flesh  andhloocV'^  Would  the  advocates 
of  this  view  generally  like  to  allow  that,  while  the  righteous 
cannot  marry  hereafter,  the  wicked  may  1 

4.  If  our  Lord's  answer  be  confined  to  the  righteous,  the 
real  difficulty  suggested  by  the  Sadducees  receives  no  solution 
at  all.  They  wanted  to  know  what,  in  the  future  world, 
was  to  be  done  with  a  woman  who  had  been  the  wife  succes- 
sively of  seven  men  in  this.  It  was  no  solution  of  this 
problem  to  say  that  in  that  world  the  righteous  did  not 
marry;  since  it  was  plainly  possible,  and  even  probable, 
that  some  or  the  whole  of  this  party  might  have  been  un- 
righteous. To  suppose  that  Christ  satisfied  himself  with  an 
answer  of  this  kind,  would  be  to  suppose  that  he  palpably 
evaded  a  question  to  which  he  was  called  upon  to  reply.  Is 
it  credible  that  the  Sadducees  would  have  been  "put  to 
silence"  by  such  an  answer,  or  that  the  bystanders  would 
have  applauded  it  ?  Let  v/hat  is  written  be  duly  pondered. 
"  And  when  the  multitude  heard  this  they  were  astonished 
at  his  doctrine."  Matt.  xxii.  33.  "  Then  certain  of  the 
Scribes  answering,  said.  Master,  thou  hast  well  said :  and 
after  that  they  (the  Sadducees)  durst  not  ask  him  any  ques- 
tion at  all."  Luke  xx.  39,  40. 

These  are  in  my  mind  objections  of  great  weight,  I  may 
say  decisive  objections,  against  confining  the  application  of 
our  Lord's  words  to  the  righteous.  If,  however,  no  stress 
were  to  be  laid  on  these  objections,  and  if  it  were  to  be 
allowed  that  the  words  might  relate  to  the  righteous,  I 
observe  finally,  that — 

5.  Nothing  would  be  gained  by  the  concession.  For  the 
question  is  whether  the  immortality  here  predicated  is  of  a 
kind  which  can  be  regarded  as  belonging  only  to  the  right- 


*  Life  in  Christ,  p.  260. 
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ecus.  Now  immortality,  in  any  sense  in  which  it  can  be 
the  gift  of  Christ  to  his  people,  must  be  preternatural ;  not  a 
property  of  humanity  as  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Creator,  but  a  property  superadded  to  it  by  a  gift  of  grace. 
It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  passage  before  us  relates 
exclusively  to  the  natural  properties  of  man.  When  our 
Lord  teaches  us  that,  in  the  Avorld  to  come,  human  beings 
will  not  marry  because  they  cannot  die,  he  is  surely  speaking 
of  what  they  are  by  nature,  and  not  of  what  they  are  by  grace. 
Can  we  be  required  to  believe  that,  but  for  a  gift  of  Christ  to 
the  saints,  marriage  would  have  had  scope  and  congruity  in 
heaven  ?  What  then  in  hell  l  Yet  it  is  precisely  such  per- 
manence of  being  as  renders  mari'iage  incongruous  that  the 
text  asserts,  and  nothing  more  :  and,  if  this  be  not  the  gift 
of  Christ,  then  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  for  the  sake  of 
which  it  can  be  Avorth  while  to  demand  its  application  to  the 
righteous  alone.  If  it  relates  to  natural  properties  exclu- 
sively, it  may  as  well  be  allowed  without  objection  to  extend 
to  the  whole  of  mankind  ;  an  act  of  obvious  justice  indeed, 
since  all  natural  properties  are  co-extensive  with  the  nature 
to  which  they  belong. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  entire  case,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  application  of  our  Lord's  answer  to  the  whole  of  mankind 
is  sustained  by  cogent  and  conclusive  proofs.  * 

V. 

I  revert,  then,  with  unimpaired  confidence,  to  my  conclu- 
sion, that  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Neither  can  they  die 
ANY  MORE,"  constitute  a  direct  and  positive  declaration  of 
the  immortality  of  the  human  race.  To  this  I  may  add 
that,  as  a  scriptural  declaration  of  this  important  fact,  this 
passage  is  of  especial  value,  inasmuch  as  it  is  peculiarly  dis- 
tinct,'comprehensive,  and  emphatic.  "  If  yet,"  says  a  dis- 
tinguished writer,  in  maintaining  "the  proper  immortality 
of  human  nature,"  and  after  adducing  several  other  scriptural 
forms  of  expression — ' '  If  yet  there  were  room  for  a  form  of 
affirmation  which  might  seem  to  comprise  all  others,  to  grasp 
the  very  idea  of  endless  existence,  and  to  exclude  ambiguity, 

*  See  Note  C. 
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we  find  it  in  our  Lord's  declaration  concerning  those  who 
should  be  '  deemed  worthy  to  obtain'  part  in  the  future  life 

(Ot'TG    7«/>    aTToOaveiv    e'Vt    hvvavjai),    '  They  CANNOT   DIE    ANY 

MORE,  being  on  a  par  with  the  angels.'  The  terms  carry  the 
idea  of  an  abstract  or  of  a  physical  impossibility  of  under- 
going dissolution,  or  extinction :  such  are  to  be  made  heirs 
of  indestructible  existence."'^ 

Now  if  all  men  be  by  nature  immortal,  the  immoi-tality  of 
the  righteous  cannot  in  any  peculiar  sense f  be  said  to  be 
the  gift  of  Christ  to  them.  It  is  a  possession  which  they 
inherit  from  the  bounty  of  their  Creator  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  species ;  and  whatever  the  life  in  Christ,  or  by 
Christ,  announced  in  the  Gospel  may  be — of  which,  while 
fully  admitting  its  excellency  and  glory,  it  is  not  for  me  here 
to  say  anything — it  must  of  necessity  be  looked  for  in  some 
other  quarter.  % 

*  Saturday  Evening,  p^-).  458,  459.  Although  Mr.  Taylor  has  not 
expressed,  he  would  doubtless  nlloio  the  exception  to  his  last  assertion, 
that  human,  like  all  other  created  existence,  is  destructible  by  the  act  of 
God. 

+  I  say  not  "in  any  jieculiar  sense,"  because  there  is  a  system  of  theo- 
logy according  to  which  the  existence  of  the  whole  posterity  of  Adam 
results  from  the  interposition  of  a  Redeemer.  In  this  sense  it  might 
be  affirmed  that  life,  both  here  and  hereafter,  is  the  gift  of  Christ  to 
man.  Such  a  sentiment,  however,  woxild  evidently  have  no  relation  to  the 
present  discussion. 

t  See  Note  D, 


NOTES. 


NOTE  A. 


Much  confusion  of  thought  and  waste  of  words  have  arisen  from 
the  want  of  a  clear  definition  of  the  term  immortality.  Mr.  Dobney* 
takes  it  in  the  sense  of  never-ending  existence.  I  am  not  satisfied, 
however,  with  this  view  of  the  matter.  Immortality  is  strictly  the 
opposite  of  mortality — another  form  of  the  supposable  word  non- 
mortality.  Now  mortality  is  not  existence  of  any  kind,  nor,  conse- 
quently, can  immortality  be  so ;  but  as  mortality  is  liability  to  death, 
so  non-liahility  to  death  must  be  the  proper  definition  of  immortality. 
Now  non-liability  to  death  may  be — 

1.  Absolute,  as  belonging  to  the  Creator  only.  2.  Dependent,  as 
belonging  to  beings  created. 

Fvirther,  the  causes  tending  to  death  may  be  either  (1)  internal  or 
(2)  external.    And  thus  dependent  immortality  may  be  of  two  kinds : 

1,  non-liability  to  death,  whether  from  causes  internal  or  external; 

2,  non-liability  to  death  from  internal  causes  alone. 

The  latter  of  these  two  is  the  proj)er  or  natural  immortality  of  any 
created  being.  It  means  that  the  creature  to  whom  it  belongs  wiU 
exist  for  ever  according  to  the  capacities  and  tendencies  conferred  on 
it  by  the  Creator,  and  on  the  supposition  that  these  be  uninter- 
ruptedly carried  out ;  lea^'ing,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  its  exist- 
ence being  cut  off  by  any  competent  external  cause,  such  as  the  act 
of  God.  Now  this,  as  I  imderstand  it,  and  as  I  suppose  it  is  generally 
understood,  this  and  no  more  is  the  immortality  pertaining  to  man. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  man  is  in  point  of  fact  liable  to  death,  in 
other  words  that  he  is  mortal.  But  man  is  at  the  same  time  both 
mortal  and  inmiortal,  although  not,  of  course,  in  the  same  sense. 
Man  is  mortal,  and  the  death  to  which  he  is  liable  falls  upon  his 
body ;  man  is  immortal,  and  the  immortality  he  possesses  attaches  to 
his  soul. 

That  the  view  above  given  of  man's  immortality  is  no  novelty,  may 
sufficiently  appear  by  the  following  brief  extract  from  Clarke's  Letter 
to  Dodwell,  which  expresses  the  sentiment  generally  held  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago: — "When  we  speak  of  the  soul  as  created  natu- 
rally immortal,  we  mean  that  it  is  by  the  divine  pleasure  created  such 
a  substance  as,  not  having  in  itself  any  composition  or  other  particles 

*  Future  Punishment,  p.  84. 
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of  corruption,  will  naturally,  or  of  itself,  continue  for  ever;  that  is, 
will  not,  by  any  natural  decay  or  by  any  power  of  nature,  be  dissolved 
or  destroyed;  but  yet  nevertheless  depends  continually  upon  God, 
who  has  power  to  destroy  or  to  annihilate  it  if  he  should  think  fit." 

I,  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  another  quotation  also,  which  plainly 
shows  that  the  same  doctrine  which  is  held  now,  and  was  held  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  was  the  current  doctrine  of  the  primitive  churches 
within  half  a  century  from  the  daj^s  of  the  apostles.  The  passage  is 
from  Justin  Martyr's  Dialogue  with  Tryplio,  and  is  particuiarly 
pointed  to  by  Mr.  White,  although  with  a  different  view.  I  introduce 
it  by  merely  remarking  that  Justin  acquaints  Trypho  with  his  con- 
version from  Platonism  to  Christianity  by  relating  to  him  a  conversa- 
tion which  he  had  held,  or  feigns  himself  to  have  held,  with  an  old 
man  whom  he  met  on  the  sea-shore.  After  showing  that  the  Platonic 
philosophers  knew  nothing  truly  of  God,  the  aged  Christian — for  he 
has  no  name — proceeds  to  say  that  they  knew  as  little  of  the  soul ; 
and  then  the  dialogue  thus  proceeds : — * 

Cliristkm.  "Nor  can  it  (the  soul)  be  said  to  be  immortal;  for,  if  it 
is  immortal,  it  must  also  be  uncreated." 

Justin.  "  Some  of  the  Platonists  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  both  un- 
created and  immortal." 

Christian.   "  Do  you  believe  that  the  world  is  uncreated  ?" 

Justin.  "  There  are  some  that  say  it  is,  but  I  am  not  of  their  way 
of  thinking." 

Christian.  "  You  are  right.  For  what  reason  can  there  be  to  think 
that  a  solid,  hard,  and  compounded  body,  that  is  changed  and  decays, 
and  is  renewed  again  every  day,  should  exist  without  any  cause  for 
its  existence?  But,  if  the  ivorlcl  was  created,  it  must  follow  that 
souls  were  created  also,  and  that  there  was  a  time  when  they  were 
not ;  for  they  were  created  for  the  sake  of  men  and  other  living  crea- 
tures, even  if  you  should  say  that  they  were  created  separately,  and 
without  their  own  bodies." 

Justin.    "  This  has  the  appearance  of  truth." 

Christian.   "Therefore  they  are  not  immortal." 

Justin.  "No,  they  are  not;  seeing  it  is  evident  that  the  world  was 
created. " 

Christian.  "  However,  I  affirm  that  no  soul  perishes  entirely,  or  is 
annihilated, t  for  that  would  really  be  good  and  joyful  news  to  the 
wicked.  What  then  ?  Why,  that  the  soids  of  the  righteous  are  re- 
served in  a  place  of  happiness,  and  those  of  the  wicked  and  imjust  in 
a  place  of  misery  and  torment,  in  expectation  of  the  great  day  of 
judgment.  So  that  those  who  shall  be  judged  worthy  to  appear 
before  God  shall  not  die  anymore;  but  these  shall  be  punished  so 
long  as  it  shall  please  God  to  suffer  them  to  exist,  and  to  punish 
them. " 

It  is  plain  from  this  extract  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  denied  by  the  nameless  instructor  of  Justin  in  Christianity 

*  I  quote  from  Bickersteth's  Christian  Fathers,  pp.  152,  153. 

"^'AXXk.  /otrjv  o'j^t  a.7ro9v?](XHftv  9>i|'y.t  TiucTaQ  Tag  -^vyjc;  lyu.    More  COrrectly 

rendered  thus :  "  But  yet  I  do  not  afl&rm  that  all  souls  die." 
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was  not  the  doctrine  now  held  (as  stated  above),  but  the  doctrine  of 
an  absohite  and  underived  immortality,  or,  as  Mr.  White  well  ex- 
presses it,  a  "natural  eternitj^,"  which  it  is  well  known  some  of  the 
Platonists  believed  to  belong  to  the  human  soul.  This  doctrine,  it 
appears,  was  not  held  by  Christian  professors  then,  nor  am  I  informed 
that  it  either  is  so  now  or  ever  has  been  so.  The  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality as  held  now  was  held  anciently,  and  was  both  taught  to  Justin 
and  embraced  by  him  as  a  part  of  Christian  truth,  namely,  that  no 
human  soul  ceases  to  exist  unless  by  the  act  of  God.  For  such  I  take 
to  be  the  clear  and  indisputable  meaning  of  the  last  sentence  in  the 
passage  I  have  quoted ;  ' '  Those  who  shall  be  judged  worthy  to  appear 
before  God  shall  not  die  any  more ;  but  these  [the  wicked  and  unjust] 
shall  be  punished  so  long  as  it  shall  please  God  to  suffer  them  to 
exist,  and  to  punish  them."*  According  to  this  sentiment,  no  cause 
for  the  termination  of  man's  future  life  exists  within  himself,  which 
is  precisely  the  thing  intended  by  man's  natural  immortality. 

In  the  passage  of  Mr.  "WTiite's  volume  to  which  I  have  here  referred, 
he  pleases  himself  with  the  reflection  that  the  ancient  Christian 
writer  Arnobius  argues  at  great  length  on  the  principles  laid  down  by 
him.  He  refers,  no  doubt,  after  Dodwell,  to  the  second  of  Arnobius's 
Eight  Books  Adversus  Gentes;  a  passage  which,  I  must  confess,  I 
have  read  without  deriving  any  conviction,  or  much  light.  Upon 
considting  Enfield's  Compendium  of  Brucker's  History  of  Philosophy, 
I  find  the  following  character  given  of  Arnobius: — "It  is  in  vain  to 
search  for  acciu-ate  reasoning  in  the  writings  of  this  father,  whose 
education,  talents,  and  principles  led  him  to  excel  in  eloquence  rather 
than  in  philosophy."  And  Mr.  Dodwell  speaks  thus  of  him: — 
"Arnobius  has  his  paradoxes  on  this  subject,  for  which  he  himseK 
alone  is  responsible.  And  his  case  is  the  more  excusable,  considering 
that  he  was  but  a  catechumen  when  he  wrote  his  book,  and  was  not 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  Christian  doctrine." — Epistolary  Dls- 
cow'se,  p.  66. 

NOTE  B. 

It  has  been  strongly  but  erroneously  asserted,  that  the  primary 
idea  expressed  by  the  term  death  is  the  cessation  of  being.  This  word, 
like  its  correlative  life,  is  applicable  in  the  first  instance  to  organized 
substances  as  opposed  to  substances  unorganized,  whether  such 
organized  substances  be  vegetable  or  animal.  So  we  speak  of  a  living 
or  a  dead  tree,  a  living  or  a  dead  horse,  a  living  or  a  dead  man.  In 
all  such  cases  life  is  a  term  denoting,  not  being,  but  a  condition  of 
being,  or  the  condition  in  which  the  organic  functions  are  carried  on ; 
and  death  is  a  name  for  the  opposite  condition,  or  that  in  which  the 
organic  functions  have  ceased— it  is  familiarly  used  for  the  transition 
from  the  former  condition  into  the  latter.  A  dead  tree  is  one  in 
which  the  functions  of  the  vegetable  organization  are  no  longer  per- 
formed, but  the  tree  has  not  ceased  to  exist,  othei-wdse  the  very 
phrase  a  dead  tree  would  be  contradictory  and  absurd.     So  a  dead 
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horse  and  a  dead  man  are  a  horse  and  a  man  in  whom  the  functions 
of  the  animal  organization  are  no  longer  performed;  but  the  horse 
and  the  man  still  exist,  else  are  these  phrases  also  contradictory  and 
absurd.  In  truth,  not  anything  has  ceased  to  be.  For  a  time  even 
the  respective  organizations  remain  perfect.  Nothing  has  occurred 
but  the  stoppage  of  certain  organic  functions,  entailing  a  change  in 
the  condition  or  mode  of  existence  of  the  being  concerned.  This  is 
death.  And  this  is  the  primary  idea  of  the  word  death,  from  which 
all  others  are  by  analogy  derived.  In  the  case  of  man  the  cessation 
of  the  animal  functions  terminates  his  connexion  with  this  world, 
because  it  reduces  him  to  a  mode  of  existence  to  which  this  world  is 
not  adapted ;  but  it  involves  no  cessation  of  existence  in  either  the 
body  or  the  soul. 


NOTE  C. 

Me.  White^'  notices  this  discourse  of  our  Lord  in  the  foUovring 
terms: — "When  summoned  to  refute  the  Sadducean  maxim  of  'no 
future  life,  neither  angel,  nor  spirit,'  he  did  not  ground  his  argument, 
as  the  Pharisees  would  have  done,  or  a  modern  divine,  upon  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  he  did  not  suggest  to  them  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  that  doctrine  in  respect  to  the  wicked,  but  he  fetched  his 
overwhelming  reply  in  favour  of  a  future  eternal  existence  from  a 
consideration  of  what  was  involved  in  the  relationship  of  a  God, — a 
relationship  borne  exclusively  as  an  act  of  peculiar  grace  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  spiritual  children,  and  involving  a  resur- 
rection of  their  bodies.  He  thus,  on  a  most  important  occasion,  pur- 
posely omitted  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  immortality  of 
so\ds  and  the  consequences  that  flow  from  it,  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  mark  his  reprobation  of  the  tenet," 

On  this  passage  I  make  the  following  observations : — 

1.  Mr.  White,  in  quoting  "the  Sadducean  maxim"  in  the  terms 
^^  110  future  life,  neither  angel,  nor  spirit,"  has  adopted  a  deviation 
from  the  English  version  without  giving  his  readers  any  intimation  of 
it.  The  passage  referred  to  is  Acts  xxiii.  8,  where  the  Sadducees  are 
stated  to  hold  "that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor 
spirit."  Of  course  I  do  not  notice  this  alteration  because  I  disapprove 
it.  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  I  think  Mr.  White  should  have  pointed 
it  out  to  the  reader,  and  not  have  used  the  inverted  commas  as  though 
it  was  a  regular  quotation  from  the  English  Bible. 

2.  Mr.  White  is  not  consistent  with  himself.  If  I  should  venture 
to  congratulate  myself  on  his  agreement  with  me  in  adopting  the 
phrase /i<^?^re  life  instead  of  resurrection,  I  should  be  embarrassed  on 
finding  that,  in  his  other  references  to  the  same  passage  (pp.  30,  260), 
he  uses,  not  the  term  futicre  life,  but  resurrection.-^  I  might  now  in 
perplexity  ask.  What  does  Mr.  White  conceive  the  real  idea  of  the 
place  to  be  ?     And  which  of  the  terms  does  he  mean  to  adopt  ?     Will 


*  Life  in  Christ,  p.  122. 

t  "The  point  to  be  proved  was  not  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death 
in  a  separate  state,  but  a  resurrection  of  the  body."  P.  31. 
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he  take  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  as  may  suit  his 
purpose  ? 

3.  It  is  singular  enough  that  in  all  these  passages  the  phrase 
actually  employed  by  him  is  necessary  to  the  argiiment  in  each.  If 
an  exchange  were  made,  and  future  life  placed  in  pages  30  and  260 
and  resurrection  in  page  122,  there  would  be  no  basis  for  argument  in 
either. 

4.  Mr.  White  incorrectly  states  that  our  Lord  was  "summoned  to 
refute  the  Sadducean  maxim  of  'no  future  Hfe.'"  The  Sadducees 
required  him  to  remove  a  difficulty  attaching  in  their  \'iew  to  the 
received  doctrine  of  a  future  life  ;  and  this  he  did  in  the  most  direct 
manner,  by  declaring  the  fact  and  the  gi'ound  of  the  non-existence  in 
the  world  to  come  of  marriage,  the  source  of  their  difficulty.  He  had 
then  done  all  that  was  required  of  him ;  but  he  took  the  opportunity 
thus  affi)rded  to  communicate  further  instruction.  Hence  he  referred 
to  the  phrase,  "I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob,"  as  demonstrating  by  implication  that  there  is  a 
future  life,  since  God  "is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living." 
He  then  went  on  to  extend  this  important  truth  far  beyond  the  limit 
assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  White  (who  confines  it  to  "the  spiritual 
cJiildren  of  Abraham,"  and  thus  excludes  from  it  the  greater  part  of 
the  Jews  themselves),  by  inferring  that  "  all  live  unto  him,"  Let  us 
now  add  to  this  the  declaration  which  had  issued  from  his  lips  but  a 
moment  before, — "Neither  can  they  die  any  more" — (a  sentence  the 
omission  of  which  under  the  circumstances  cannot  but  be  deemed 
eminently  singidar) — and  then  let  us  compare  the  whole  with  Mr. 
White's  assertion,  that  Christ,  on  this  "most  important  occasion, 
purposely  omitted  to  teach  the  universal  immortality  of  souls,  and  the 
consequences  which  flow  from  it,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  mark  his 
reprobation  of  the  tenet.'^  I  have  read  several  wonderful  passages  in 
this  controversy,  but  this  has  struck  me  with  amazement. 


NOTE  D. 

Me,  White  recommends  those  who  would  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  subject  on  which  he  has  written  to  read  the  Dodwellian 
Controversy.  I  cannot  but  express  my  surprise  at  this  recommen- 
dation. 

Henry  DodweU,  A.M.,  was  Camden  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  at  the  era  of  the  Eevolution,  and  one  of  the 
adherents  of  the  non-juring  clergj^  Having  written  a  Discourse  on 
Marriage,  in  which  he  cursorily  impugned  the  doctrine  of  the  natural 
immortality  of  the  soul,  he  received  two  letters  from  ' '  an  excellent 
person"  to  which  he  thought  it  right  to  make  a  public  reply.  This 
reply  is  entitled,  ' '  An  Epistolary  Discourse,  proving  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  First  Fathers  that  the  Soul  is  a  principle  naturally 
mortal;  but  immortalized  actually  by  the  j)leasure  of  God,  to  punish- 
ment or  to  reward,  by  its  union  with  the  Divine  Baptismal  Spirit. 
Wherein  is  proved  that  none  have  the  power  of  giving  this  Divine 
Immortalizing  Spirit  since  the  Apostles,  but  only  the  Bishops."    The 
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work  was  published  in  London  in  the  year  1706,  and  is  the  work 
which  gave  rise  to  the  somewhat  eager  controversy  which  ensued. 

As  Mr.  Dodwell  writes  in  defence  of  statements  he  had  ah^eady 
made,  he  enters  at  once  in  mecUas  res,  and  hokls  himself  excused  from 
any  orderly  or  connected  exhibition  of  his  views.  They  are  to  be  col- 
lected consequently  from  occasional  passages,  in  combining  and  har- 
monizing which  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  that  justice  is  done  either 
to  the  author  or  to  his  sentiments ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  do  him  no  real 
injustice  in  the  following  remarks. 

1.  In  relation  to  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  properly  so 
called,  he  absolutely  raises  no  question  at  all.  In  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  then  defined  by  the  Rev.  (aftei-wards  Dr. )  Samuel  Clarke,  he 
admits  its  truth;  and  then  he  turns  himself  to  discuss  under  the  name 
of  immortality  the  subject  of  future  happiness,  because,  as  he  says, 
nothing  short  of  immortal  happiness  is  worthy  of  being  called  immor- 
tality at  all.  The  result  is  that  he  does  not  reason  strictly  on  either 
subject,  but  shifts  continually  from  the  one  to  the  other,  to  the  ex- 
treme confusion  both  of  himself  and  his  readers. 

2.  Hespecting  the  mixed  kind  of  immortality  concerning  which  he 
writes,  the  principal  features  of  his  theory  are  these; — That,  since 
the  fall,  it  is  the  natural  lot  of  man  to  die,  both  body  and  soul ;  that 
since  the  advent  of  Christ  (not  before)  men  may  acquire  immortality 
by  possessing  themselves  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  that  those  who  re- 
fuse to  do  this  will  be  held  guilty  of  a  great  sin ;  that  they  wdll  not 
be  allowed  the  general  benefit  of  annihilation,  but  will  be  immortal- 
ized by  the  act  of  God  in  order  that  their  luinishment  may  be  eternal ; 
and  that,  as  all  mankind  must  appear  at  the  last  judgment,  the  souls 
of  those  who  have  not  heard  the  Gospel  will  eke  out  their  existence 
until  that  period,  and  no  longer. 

3.  It  is  supplementary  to  this  theory  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  can 
be  communicated  no  otherwise  than  by  baptism,  and  this  only  by 
bishops,  or  persons  duly  authorized  by  them ;  and  that  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  lived  and  died  before  baptism  was  instituted,  Christ  and 
his  apostles  went,  and  both  preached  the  Gospel  and  administered 
baptism  in  Hades,  to  "the  spirits  in  prison." 

4.  Mr.  Dodwell's  ideas  of  the  nature  of  man  are  so  pecidiar  that  I 
must  convey  them  in  his  own  language: — ^"The  mortal  body  had  a 
mortal  soul  joined  to  it,  which,  together  with  it,  made  up  the  choical 
man.  The  Trvori,  or  flatus,  was  preternatural,  as  designed  to  fit  him 
for  a  supernatural  state  of  happiness.  This  was  to  cause  the  lTtir7'rDo<^h 
or  conversion  of  the  soul  to  that  supernatural  principle  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  by  union  with  which  he  was  to  hope  for  immortality.  It  was 
also  to  enable  him  for  the  ■/.ara'k-n-\'i;)  by  which  the  union  was  to  be 
begim,  as  being  itself  c-vyyivr,;  to  the  spirit  with  which  the  union  was 
designed.  And  in  the  meantime,  being  itself  also  of  a  nature  divine 
in  an  inferior  sense,  itself  was  immortal  also,  and  communicated  a 
derivative  immortality  to  the  lower  soul  so  long  as  the  union  with 
the  soul  was  continued,  but  left  it  capable  of  the  actual  mortality 
which  was  natural  to  it  whenever  it  should  leave  it.  This  might  be 
the  case  at  the  day  of  judgment,  that  the  soul,  being  deserted  by  the 
lower  spirit,  might  relapse  to  the  mortality  that  was  natural  to  it 
when  it  had  now  no  body  to  support  it.     This  is  a  clear  account  how 
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this  TTvori,  as  distinct  from  the  irvivixa,  might  put  mankind  in  that 
middle  state  between  mortality  and  immortality  which  the  Fathers 
suppose,  to  be  determined  to  either  by  the  event  of  his  own  free 
^A-ni."  Pp.  300,  301. 

If  my  reader  should  have  derived  little  information  from  this  pas- 
sage, I  can  offer  him  but  two  consolations:  the  first  is,  that  Mr. 
Dodwell  says  it  is  "a  clear  accounV^  of  his  views;  and  the  second, 
that  it  is  the  least  obscure,  and  indeed  the  only  connected  account  of 
them  I  have  found  anywhere  in  his  book. 

To  return  now  to  Mr.  "White,  I  confess  that  I  have  found  in  the 
views  advocated  by  Mr.  Dodwell  so  very  small  an  amount  of  resem- 
blance to  those  maintamed  by  him  that  I  have  been  surprised  at  his 
reference  to  this  controversy.  As  to  his  assertion  that  Dodwell  made 
good  his  interpretation  of  the  Fathers  "against  many  vehement 
adversaries,"*  I  must  take  leave  to  differ  from  him.  I  have  now  read 
Dodwell's  Epistolary  Discourse,  the  Answers  to  Dodwell  by  Clarke, 
Chishull,  Milles,  Turner,  and  Coward,  with  Dodwell's  Preliminary 
Defence,  and  Pitts's  Vindication  of  Dodwell — all  the  works  I  can 
find  in  the  British  Museum  relating  to  the  controversy — and  I  am 
satisfied  that  Dodwell  has  made  miserable  havoc  of  the  Fathers, 
turning  passages  promiscuously  to  his  purpose,  without  any  attempt 
to  discriminate  whether  the  writers  were  referring  to  the  Platonic 
notion  of  absolute  immortality  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  future  happi- 
ness on  the  other.  That  he  was  an  eminently  learned  man  is  beyond 
question,  and  no  doubt  he  was  also  a  well-meaning  one;  ]>ut  learning 
and  good  intentions  are  not  absolute  pledges  of  wisdom. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE. 

As  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press,  I  have  met  with  two 
things  pertinent  to  my  subject. 

1.  A  critical  authority  in  support  of  Schleusner's  view  of  the  mean- 
ing of  x«Ta|<ox.  ScapiUa,  in  his  Lexicon,  quotes  from  Suidas  the 
following  words  : — '^  In  voce  passiva  .  .  .  signijicat  dignus  judicor, 
cmt  SUM  QUI,"  &c.,  of  which  meaning  Luke  xx.  35,  and  xxi.  36,  are 
given  by  Suidas  as  instances.  In  plain  English,  the  Greek  phrase  to 
he  accounted  loorthy  of  a  thing,  means  no  more  than  to  be  the  person 
who  possesses  it. 

2.  An  example,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
Lord's  words  were  understood  in  the  early  period  of  the  church. 

Bloomfield,  on  the  words  Ovn  yac  airo^nyih  It*  cuvavT«t  ("neither 
can  they  die  any  more"),  quotes  from  Artemidorus  the  following 
similar  expression — aflrtvaroi  ywp  .  .  .  ol  a7ro9av6vT£;,  Itlc\  (xmiTi. 
Tidyn^ovzig  ("for  those  who  die  are  immortal,  since  they  \sdll  not  die 
any  more").  Having  verified  this  quotation  I  have  found  it  to  be 
correctly  given,  and  to  be  detached  from  the  connexion  without 
violence.  Now  this  sentiment,  that  "those  who  die  are  immortal 
since  they  will  not  die  any  more,"  must  be  ascribed  to  one  of  two 
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sources ;  either  to  the  schools  of  pagau  philosophy  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  the  dissemination  of  Christian  doctrine  on  the  other.  To  the 
latter  supposition  there  attaches  no  circumstantial  difficulty.  Arte- 
midorus  was  a  Greek  sophist  who  flom-ished  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  imder  the  immediate  patronage  of  that  distinguished 
lover  of  learning  and  goodness,  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
contemporaneously  with  the  celebrated  Christian  writer,  Justin 
Martyr.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  at  this  period  the  sentiments  of 
the  Christian  teachers,  which  from  the  first  (see  Acts  xix.  18  et  seq.) 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  leading  sophists  of  the  age,  had  exten- 
sively leavened  the  current  pliilosophy.  It  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  Artemidorus,  a  man  of  learning,  although  not, 
so  far  as  is  known,  a  Christian,  might,  in  the  words  quoted,  be  re- 
flecting a  portion  of  the  Christian  wisdom  as  then  propagated  in  the 
world.  The  question  which  remains,  then,  is  this:  From  which 
source,  the  pagan  or  the  Christian,  is  it  the  more  probable  that  the 
sentiment  was  drawn — "Those  who  die  are  immortal  since  they  will 
not  die  any  more"  ?  I  have  not  space  to  discuss,  or  even  to  enume- 
rate, the  difficulties  which,  in  my  view,  embari-ass  an  attempt  to 
refer  this  language  to  a  pagan  origin.  I  cannot  do  less  than  regard 
it  as  a  remote  and  unconscious  quotation  of  our  Lord's  words,  to 
which  they  bear  so  near  and  striking  a  resemblance — "Neither  can 
they  die  anymore."  And  if  it  be  so,  it  is,  as  I  observed  at  the  outset, 
an  example  of  the  sense  in  which  they  were  in  that  early  age,  at  least 
by  some  persons,  understood.  In  this  view  two  things  are  to  be  noted 
in  it :  first,  that  the  property  of  not  dying  any  more  is  extended  to  all 
who  die,  that  is,  necessarily  to  mankind  at  large ;  secondly,  that  from 
this  as  a  premiss  the  immortality  of  the  race  is  inferred:  "Those  who 
die  are  immortal  since  they  wall  not  die  any  more." 


A   REJOINDER 

TO  THE 

REV.   EDWARD  WHITE. 


A  REPLY*  to  the  preceding  publication  having  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  White,  I  rejoin  in  the  following  pages.  As  he 
has,  by  a  somewhat  unusual  and  inconvenient  course,  adopted 
the  title  of  my  pamphlet  as  the  title  of  his  own,  I  shall  find 
it  necessary  to  speak  of  mine  by  its  secondary  title,  as  an 
Examination  of  Luke  xx.  36. 

Mr.  White  commences  his  pamphlet  by  exliibiting  in  a 
condensed  form  the  course  of  my  argument,  and  he  does  tliis 
in  a  spirit  of  courtesy  which  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge. 
I  should  fulfil  this  duty  with  the  greater  pleasure,  however, 
if  there  were  not,  unhappily,  one  point  in  which  I  think  he 
has  given  me  occasion  for  just  complaint.  He  says  (p.  5) 
that  I  have  "cited  with  approbation"  the  following  language 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor: — "The  terms  ['neither  can  they  die 
any  more,']  carry  the  idea  of  an  abstract,  or  of  a  physical 
impossibility  of  undergoing  dissolution,  or  extinction.  Such 
are  to  be  made  heirs  of  indestructible  existence." 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  to  p.  51  of 
this  Volume,  where  this  quotation  occurs,  he  will  find 
appended  to  it  the  following  foot-note: — "Although  Mr. 
Taylor  has  not  expressed,  he  would  doubtless  allow  the  excep- 
tion to  his  last  assertion,  that  human,  like  all  other  created 
existence,  is  destructible  by  the  act  of  God."  And  I  submit 
it  to  his  judgment,  whether  the  effect  of  this  note  is  not  at 

*  Who  will  Live  for  Ever?  A  Reply  to  the  Kev.  John  Howard 
Hinton's  Criticism  on  Luke  xx.  36.  With  an  Appendix,  on  the  significa- 
tion of  the  terms  Life  and  Death.     By  Edward  White. 
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once  to  qualify  the  approbation  with  which  I  have  cited  Mr. 
Taylor's  language,  and  to  define  the  sense  of  it  to  which  my 
approbation  is  limited  ?  Such,  I  can  most  sincerely  say,  was 
the  intention  of  the  note,  and  such  I  think  now  is  its  proper 
force  and  eiFect.  That  my  views  are  not,  without  such  quali- 
fication, expressed  by  the  passage  quoted,  is  clear  beyond 
disj^ute  from  several  express  statements  in  the  course  of  my 
pamphlet.  Now  I  think  it  was  not  fair-  in  Mr.  White  to  tiy 
to  fasten  upon  me  a  sentiment  which  I  have  made  it  plain 
to  all  my  readers,  and  consequently  to  himself,  that  I  do  not 
hold. 

If  Mr.  White  were  a  crafty  adversary,  and  one  whose 
character  did  not  forbid  the  ascription  to  him  of  the  too 
customary  arts  of  controversy,  I  might  without  probable 
injustice  go  further  than  this,  and  describe  the  misrepresen- 
tation as  an  intentional  efibrt  to  damage  my  position.  For 
it  is  evidently  one  thing  to  affirm  that  man  is  naturally 
adapted  to  endless  being,  although  liable  to  extinction  by 
God  wlio  made  him  ;  and  quite  another  to  afiirm  that  man 
is  characterized  by  indestructibility.  The  latter  of  these 
two  opinions  is  undoubtedly  the  most  difiicult  to  be  main- 
tained, and  the  most  easy  to  be  refuted.  It  is  exactly  the 
opinion  which  my  opponents  in  this  controversy  might  wish 
me  to  hold,  as  it  is  that  against  wliich,  and  against  which 
alone,  a  great  part  of  their  artillery  bears.  An  avowed 
desire  to  fix  it  on  me  might  indeed  be  taken  as  tantamount 
to  a  confession  that,  unless  as  chargeable  with  this  opinion, 
they  know  tliey  have  no  chance  against  me. 

Once  more,  then,  let  me  say  distinctly  that  I  do  not  hold 
that  man  is  naturally  indestructible.  What  I  affirm  is  that 
man  is  naturally  incorruptible,  and  thus  adapted  to  endless 
being. 

The  Heply  put  forward  by  Mr.  White  consists  of  three 
pai-ts,  which  I  shall  notice  in  their  order. 

I. 

I  assumed  that  the  question  proposed  by  the  Sadducees 
related  to  mankind  indiscriminately,  without  distinction  of 
righteous  or  wicked,  and  hence  raised  a  presumptive  argu- 
ment for  an  equally  wide  bearing  of  our  Lord's  reply.  Mr. 
White,   '^conceding   for  a   moment"    this   latitude    of    the 
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question,  thinks  this  "  not  a  sufficient  warrant  for  assuming 
that  our  Lord's  reply  must  have  been  of  a  bearing  equally 
wide,"  p.  7.  To  this  I  answer  that  I  have  not  attempted  to 
deduce  any  such  conclusion  from  the  premises.  I  made  them 
the  basis  of  a  presumption  merely  ;  that  is,  of  a  conclusion 
not  cei-tain  but  probable,  and  liable  to  be  set  aside  if  reason 
could  be  shown  against  it.  To  this  Mr.  White  has  offered 
no  objection.  That  our  Lord,  as  he  asserts,  did  not  on  all 
occasions  give  to  questions  put  to  him  a  direct  and  simple 
answer  is  doubtless  true ;  and  it  is  consequently  true  that  his 
reply  to  the  Sadducees  "  might  have  had  a  restricted  refer- 
ence," although  their  inquiry  had  not.  This  harmonizes 
perfectly  with  my  own  language. 

I  only  ask  a  reason — I  did  in  the  Examination  ask  one — 
why  a  restricted  reference  of  the  answer  should  here  be 
supposed.  I  repeat  the  very  terms  of  my  demand  : — "  Is 
there  any  amount  or  kind  of  evidence  to  show  that  Christ 
in  his  own  mind  altered  the  scope  of  the  question  before  he 
answered  it?"  Mr.  White  has  not  adduced  a  particle;  and 
he  evidently  believes  that  none  exists,  for  he  goes  on  to 
maintain  that  the  questioji  of  the  Sadducees  was  itself 
restricted,  and  that  our  Lord  did  answer  it  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  put  it.  Under  this  head,  therefore,  there  is  no 
serious  thrust.  It  is  a  mere  flourish  of  swords,  a  preliminary 
dialectical  entertainment,  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  White 
to  show  how  near  he  can  come  to  demonstrating  w^hat  he 
does  not  believe  to  be  a  fact. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  section,  however,  Mr.  White 
admits  (what,  indeed,  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied)  that  if 
the  question  of  the  Sadducees  had  been  general,  a  restricted 
answer  by  our  Lord  would  have  "  settled  "  only  "  the  case  of 
the  righteous;"  a  difficulty  which  he  escapes  to  his  own 
satisfaction  in  the  following  manner  : — 

"The  case  of  the  just  being  settled,''  says  he,  "we  may  safely 
presume  that  the  Sadducees,  at  least,  would  not  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  press  the  further  ingenious  objection  derived  from  the 
half-ludicrous  half -profane  question  as  to  marriages  in  hell,"  p.  8. 

The  "  objection"  which  Mr.  White  thus  notices  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Examination,  p.  19,  in  the  following  words  : — 
"If  it  be  the  righteous  only  of  whom  our  Lord  speaks,  it 
will  apparently  follow  that  in  the  world  to  come,  if  all  exist, 
the  righteous  only  will  be  incapable  of  marriage."    Mr.  White 
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thinks  this  objection  "half-ludicrous"  and  "half-profane;" 
lie  admits  it,  however,  to  be  "ingenious,"  and  I  have  my 
suspicions  that  he  would  not  have  launched  such  hard  words 
against  it  unless  he  had  felt  it  to  be  just.  What  he  says  in 
reply  to  it  is  that  he  "  presumes  that  the  Sadducees,  at  least, 
would  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  press  it;"  especially 
(as  he  adds  in  page  9)  since  "neither  our  Lord  nor  the 
Pharisees  were  in  the  habit  of  teaching  that  there  would  be 
marriages  in  the  bottomless  pit."  If  it  were  to  be  granted, 
bowever,  that  the  Sadducees  "  would  not  have  thought  it 
worth  while'  to  press  the  objection  stated  (which  is  quite  a 
gratuitous,  and  a  very  improbable  assumption),  it  would  not 
follow  from  hence  that  it  is  destitute  of  force  and  truth,  or 
that  Mr.  White  is  justified  in  treating  it  with  neglect.  This 
is  nothing  else  than  suffering  a  verdict  against  himself  to  go 
by  default. 

Not  all  controversialists,  however,  have  been  so  much 
favoured  as  Mr.  White.  Without  the  spirit  to  defend  him- 
self, he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  champion  in 
Mr.  Morris,  who  in  his  Reply  to  my  pamphlet,  has  volun- 
teered a  tilt  with  me  on  behalf  of  his  companion  in  arms.  I 
extract  the  whole  passage.     Ha\T.ng  recited  the  objection  he 


"On  this  I  remark  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with  only  two 
states  of  embodied  human  existence,  'that  which  is  natural,''  and  'that 
which  is  spiritual : '  secondly,  the  very  idea  of  '  flesh  and  blood '  is 
excluded  by  the  application  of  the  word  'spiritual'  to  the  raised 
saints  of  God :  but,  thirdly,  the  phrase  '  flesh  and  blood '  is  used  by 
the  apostle  in  its  physical  meaning,  and  as  equivalent  to  the  above 
contrasted  term,  'natural.'  Now  it  is  self-e^adent  that  the  wicked 
wQl  not  be  raised  spiritual;  and  it  is  most  e\ddent  that  they  will  be 
raised  natural;  and  if  natural,  then  of  necessity  'flesh  and  blood.' 
But  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  suppose  of  any  intelligent  and  reflec- 
tive Christian,  that  because  on  the  above  grounds  he  holds  that  in 
the  resurrection  the  wicked  will  'still  be  flesh  and  blood,'  that  he 
could  therefore  even  seem  to  be  prepared  for  the  revolting  idea  that  the 
wicked  could  be  capable  of  marriage  in  the  resurrection  of  damnation, 
and  in  '  the  lake  of  fire, '  and  in  the  inconceivable  agonies  of  '  the 
second  death.'"     Christ  and  the  Sadducees,  p.  31. 

The  closing  sentence  of  this  extract  refers  to  the  following 
passage  in  my  pamphlet: — "E-evolting  as  this  idea  may 
appear,  Mr.  White  might  seem  to  be  prepared  for  it,  since 
lie  holds  that  in  the  resurrection  the  wicked  will  be  still 
^ flesh  and  hlood,' "  p.  19. 
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I  honour  Mr.  Morris's  regard  for  Mr.  White  as  "  an  intel- 
ligent and  reflective  Christian,"  and  I  should  sincerely  regret 
to  have  acted  towards  him  an  ''ungenerous"  part.  The  first 
question  in  an  argument,  however,  is  not  generosity  but 
justice;  and  I  cannot  understand  this  appeal  of  Mr.  Morris's 
to  my  generosity  as  implying  less  than  that  the  justice  of 
the  case  is  acknowledged  to  be  on  my  side.  If  this  be  his 
meaning,  I  assure  him  that  I  am  quite  willing  to  be 
generous,  and  not  to  push  my  success  to  an  inconvenient 
extreme. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  however,  Mr.  Morris  takes  the 
same  ground  as  Mr.  White,  and  attempts  to  make  it  argu- 
mentatively  good.  In  common  with  his  friend,  he  insists 
that  the  raised  wicked  will  be  "  flesh  and  blood."  I  ask  him, 
then,  how  he  repels  from  himself  the  same  inference  that  the 
wdcked  will  be  capable  of  marriage ']  He  answers  that  the 
idea  is  "  revolting."  It  is  so,  but  still  it  may  be  correctly 
inferred  from  the  premises.  But  it  would  be  impossible,  he 
says,  to  think  of  marriage  "in  the  resurrection  of  damna- 
tion, and  in  'the  lake  of  fire,'  and  in  the  inconceivable 
agonies  of  '  the  second  death  ! ' "  It  is  true  that  these  would 
be  awful  circumstances  for  a  connubial  union ;  but  the 
question  relates  not  to  actual  marriage,  but  to  capacity  for 
marriage,  which  is  clearly  not  dependent  on  degrees  of 
pleasure  or  of  pain.  All  that  Mr.  Morris  has  said,  there- 
fore, still  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that,  if  the  wicked  are 
raised  in  "flesh  and  blood,"  no  incapacity  of  marriage  will 
attach  to  them.  Such  an  issue,  indeed,  would  suppose  a  con- 
dition of  the  human  body  the  conception  of  which  is  alto- 
gether destitute  of  either  warrant  or  possibility. 

There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion  for  my  combined 
opponents,  but  in  the  reconsideration  of  their  position  that 
the  wicked  are  raised  in  "flesh  and  blood."  They  err,  I  think, 
in  confining  the  apostle's  argument  in  i  Cor.  xv.  to  the  saints. 
In  my  judgment,  every  human  body  raised  from  the  dead 
will  be  a  spiiitual  body,  characterized  by  an  incapacity  for 
sensual  action  and  enjoyment  of  every  kind.  I  must  not 
here  pursue  this  topic  at  greater  length.  I  will  however 
warn  Mr.  Morris  that  he  cannot  expect  to  make  7nuch  pro- 
gress in  this,  or  any  other  difficult  inquiry,  if  he  suffers 
himself  to  argue  in  this  manner: — "It  is  self-evident  that 
the  wicked  will  not  be  raised  spiritual." 

F 
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II. 

Mr.  White  opens  his  second  section  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"I  venture  to  affirm,  with  some  confidence,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Hinton's  extraordinary  statement  that  '  all  parties  allow  the  unre- 
stricted reference  to  the  interrogatory,'  that  it  is  the  popular  and 
the  correct  impression  that  the  Sadducees  in  their  inquiry  contem- 
plated the  righteous  exclusively,"  p.  9. 

The  author  is  here  unjust  in  ascribing  to  me  the  assertion 
that  "  all  parties  allow  the  unrestricted  reference  of  the  in- 
terrogatoiy."  My  language  was  : — '^  So  far  as  I  have  seen, 
all  parties  allow  the  unrestricted  reference  of  the  interroga- 
tory." This  I  re-assert.  And,  so  far  as  a  judgment  can 
be  formed  from  his  Reply,  Mr.  Wliite  is  in  the  same  condi- 
tion with  myself ;  for  he  does  not  name  a  single  commentator 
or  wi'iter  who  attributes  a  restricted  reference  to  the  question^ 
He  says,  however,  that  this  is  "  the  popular  impression"  and 
the  "correct"  one.  He  thus  fairly  meets  the  challenge  which 
I  threw  out  in  the  Examination,  and  I  will  weigh  his  proofs. 
His  first  argument  is  in  the  form  following  : — 

"If  we  are  to  regard  ' the  basis  on  which  the  question  was  raised,' 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  inquiry  was  '  of  a  bearing  equally  wide,* 
not  with  their  own  [the  Sadducees]  universal  scepticism  as  to  a  future 
state,  but  with  the  known  peculiar  doctrine  of  their  opponents,  the 
Pharisees,"  p.  9. 

This  modification  of  my  ground  is  reasonable,  and  I  grant 
it.  But  what  then  was  "  the  known  peculiar  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees"?  Clearly  "that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust,"  Acts  xxiv.  15: 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  question  of  the  Sadducees 
had  a  bearing  as  wide  as  this  doctrine,  Mr.  White,  however, 
expresses  himself  as  follows  : — 

' '  Assuredly,  neither  our  Lord  nor  the  Pharisees  were  in  the  habit 
of  teaching  that  there  woiild  be  marriages  in  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
hence  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  reason  which  could  have  induced 
the  Sadducees  to  encumber  their  argument  with  a  profane  absurdity, 
which  both  Christ  and  the  Pharisees  would  at  once  have  rejected  as 
forming  no  part  of  their  tenets.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  believers 
in  a  future  life  might  have  held  the  doctrine  of  the  continuance  of 
sexes  in  the  world  of  happiness,  as  is  evident  from  the  history  of  the 
early  MiUenarians,  and  from  the  Mohammedan  belief  in  the  houris 
of  Paradise.     And  it  seems  to  be  more  than  probable  that  the 
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Pharisees  actually  partook  of  this  opinion,  otherwise  the  answer  of 
Christ  that  the  distinction  of  sexes  should  be  abolished  would  not 
have  struck  the  people  as  an  astonishing  doctrine,  nor  for  the  first 
time  have  completely  silenced  the  Sadducees,"  p.  9. 

The  critical  and  most  important  phrase  in  this  extract  is 
this — "tlie  doctrine  of  the  continuance  of  sexes  in  the 
world  of  happiness ;"  and  I  am  not  certain  in  what  sense  it 
ought  to  be  understood.  There  are  two  meanings  of  which, 
it  is  capable  :  the  one,  that  sexes  are  continued  in  the  world 
of  happiness  alone;  the  other,  that  sexes  are  continued  in 
the  world  of  happiness  in  common  with  the  world  of  miseiy. 
Of  this  latter  idea,  indeed,  the  first  sentence  in  the  passage 
might  seem  to  afford  an  express  denial,  were  it  not  that  the 
author  has  in  it  carefully  said,  not  that  "in  the  bottomless 
pit"  there  are  no  sexes,  but  no  ^'■marriagesy  Yet,  if  the 
author  was  contemplating  the  universal  continuance  of  sexes 
in  the  world  to  come,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  his 
cautious  phraseology,  and  timid  induction  of  evidence.  Are 
there  not  many  historical  proofs  that  such  an  opinion 
anciently  and  widely  existed?  I  lean  to  the  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  White  intends  to  speak  of  "  the  continu- 
ance of  sexes  in  the  world  of  happiness"  exclusivehj ;  and  I 
do  this  with  the  stronger  persuasion  of  correctness,  because 
it  is  in  this  sense  only  that  his  assertion  can  sustain  the 
argument  he  builds  upon  it.  He  7nust,  I  think,  be  taken  to 
argue  that  the  question  of  the  Sadducees  related  only  to  the 
righteous,  because  the  Pharisees  believed  sexual  distinctions 
hereafter  to  belong  only  to  the  righteous. 

Let  us  now  see  how  he  fixes  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  on 
the  Pharisees.     His  proofs  are  these. 

1.  It  is  "  conceivable  that  believers  in  a  future  life  might 
have  held"  it;  and  consequently  the  Pharisees,  who  did 
believe  in  a  future  life,  might  have  held  it. 

2.  The  early  MilJenarians  and  the  Mohammedans  did  hold 
it.  This  allegation,  however,  demands  proof;  and  if  it  were 
substantiated,  it  could  throw  no  light  on  the  opinions  of  the 
Jews. 

3.  It  "  seems  to  be  more  than  probable  that  the  Pharisees 
actually  partook  of"  it. 

And  this  is  all  the  approach  he  makes  to  what  he  himself 
requires  as  the  basis  of  the  Sadducean  question,  "the  known 
peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees"! 
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Mr.  Wliite,  however,  assigns  a  reason  for  this  "  more  than 
probable"  belief  of  the  Pharisees.  If  they  had  not  held  it, 
says  he,  "the  answer  of  Christ  that  the  distinction  of  sexes 
should  be  abolished  would  not  have  struck  the  people  as  an 
astonishing  doctrine,  nor  for  the  first  time  have  completely 
silenced  the  Sadducees."  This  is  a  non  sequitur.  The  answer 
of  Christ  would  have  equally  astonished  the  people,  and 
silenced  the  Sadducees,  if  they  had  understood  hun  to  an- 
nounce the  abolition  of  sexual  distinctions  universally — not 
"in  the  world  of  ha2:>23iness "  aloiie,  but  in  the  future  world 
altogether.  So  far  as  the  reception  of  our  Lord's  answer 
goes,  consequently,  it  affords  no  shadow  of  evidence  that  the 
Pharisees  held  "  the  doctrine  of  the  continuance  of  sexes  in 
the  world  of  happiness"  exclusively:  and  this  being  all  the 
proof  Mr.  White  adduces,  the  entire  notion  of  their  holding 
it  falls  to  the  ground. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  know  that  there  is  any  evidence  of  such 
a  notion  having  ever  been  held  by  man.  Mr.  White,  it  is 
true,  cites  the  early  Millenarians  and  the  Mohammedans  as 
examples  of  it,  but  I  must  think  incorrectly.  The  "  Moham- 
medan belief  in  the  hour  is  of  Paradise,"  proves  nothing  but 
that  the  gratification  of  the  sexual  appetite  w^as  held  out  as 
among  the  rewards  of  the  faithful ;  and  it  implies  rather  the 
existence  of  a  similar  passion  ungratified  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  infidel :  an  idea  with  which  every  passage 
in  the  Koran  relating  to  the  subject  (although  no  express 
mention  is  made  of  it)  perfectly  harmonizes.  What  proof 
"the  history  of  the  early  Millenarians"  affords,  Mr.  White 
has  not  specified. 

Before  dismissing  this  notion  I  may  add  that  I  am  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  see  what  ground,  of  either  reason  or  Scripture, 
can  ever  have  been  laid  for  ascribing  so  singular  a  physical 
difference  to  the  future  bodies  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  That  the  sexual  distinction  should  be  supposed  in 
the  next  world  to  continue  among  the  righteous  and  to  be 
abolished  among  the  wicked,  appears  to  me  to  be,  not  merely 
an  unwarranted,  but  a  grotesque  imagination.  It  had  surely 
been  more  easy  to  have  imagined  the  contrary. 

I  beg  the  reader  now  to  observe  that  I  have  brought 
before  him  the  principal  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  White  in 
support  of  the  opinion  "  that  the  Sadducees,  in  their  inquiry, 
contemplated  the  righteous  exclusively."     He  demands  that 
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their  question  should  correspond  with  "  tlie  known  peculiar 
doctrine  of  their  opponents,"  and  this  I  grant  him  ;  but  he 
asserts  this  doctrine  to  have  been  "  the  continuance  of  sexes 
in  the  world  of  happiness"  exclusively,  and  this  he  utterly 
fails  to  establish.  His  case  consequently  breaks  down. 
He  proceeds  thus  : — 

**  It  is  of  uo  avail  to  allege  that  of  the  seven  brethren  some  may 
have  been  nnrigliteons  persons,  for  they  may  all  with  eqnal  probability 
have  been  hypothetically  good,"  p.  9. 

Undoubtedly;  and  this  hypothetical  goodness  w^ould  have 
told  upon  me,  if  I  had  attempted  to  maintain  that  the 
brethren  were  actually,  or  must  have  been,  unrighteous. 
All  I  have  said,  however,  is  that  some,  or  all  of  them,  may 
have  been  so;  and  this  is  enough  for  my  purpose,  since,  if 
Christ's  answer  is  confined  to  the  righteous  and  some  of  the 
persons  referred  to  may  have  been  unrighteous,  it  plainly 
does  not  include  all  the  elements  of  the  question.  It  is 
Mr.  White  who  should  prove,  if  he  can,  that  all  the  seven 
were  actually  righteous. 

With  great  good  will  towards  this  object,  indeed,  he 
says, — 

' '  The  narrative  of  the  Sadducees  bears  evidence  on  its  very  face 
that  the  brethren  intended  were  all  supposed  to  be  righteous  inheritors 
of  glory,"  p.  10. 

The  very  obvious  evidence  thus  referred  to  is  found  by  the 
author  in  the  peculiarly  "  religious"  character  of  the  act, 
when  a  brother  fulfilled  the  precept  which  required  him, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  marry  a  deceased  brother's 
wife.  It  must,  however,  be  at  least  as  obvious,  that  this  is 
introduced  into  the  hypothetical  narrative  of  the  Sadducees, 
not  as  illustrative  of  personal  character,  but  as  constituting 
the  very  substance  of  their  case.  Had  the  brothers  been 
actually  bad  men,  they  must  have  been  spoken  of  as  fulfilling 
that  precept,  for  only  so  could  the  difficulty  be  exhibited  by 
which  our  Lord  was  to  be  entangled.  Mr.  White  contents 
liimself  with  saying  in  conclusion, — 

"The  fact  that  these  seven  brethren  religiously  acted  upon  the 
precept  of  Moses,  is  evidence  so  far  that  the  Sadducees  did  not  con- 
template the  hypothetical  perdition  of  any  of , them,"  p.  10. 

But  even  this,  although  much  less  than  he  sets  out  Avith, 
is  inadmissible.     The  act  of  obedience  to  the  precept  is  no 
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evidence  of  character  at  all.  Tlie  Sadducees  framed  their 
question  indifferently,  without  using  any  means  whatever 
to  characterize  the  parties  supposed  in  it,  whether  good  or 
bad. 

In  noticing  my  critical  remarks,  Mr.  White  thinks  my 
treatment  of  the  verb  d^idiv,  to  be  accounted  worthy,  *'a  signal 
failure."  I  beg  that  his  reason — his  only  assigned  reason — 
for  this  may  have  due  weight.  "  For  it  is  notorious,"  says 
he,  "  that  the  most  ohvioios  rendering  of  the  verb,  and  of  the 
whole  phrase,  does  involve  the  notion  of  peculiar  personal 
qualification,"  p.  ii.  And  this  is  all,  absolutely  all,  that  he 
has  to  say  on  the  interpretation  of  d^tow  !  In  reply  I  have 
only  to  observe  that  I  object  to  his  canon  of  criticism.  I 
challenge  him  to  prove  that  obviousness  is  a  decisive  criterion 
of  meanings,  and  that  "the  most  obvious"  renderings  of 
Greek  words  are  always  the  most  just.  If  this  be  not  so,  as 
every  scholar  knows  it  is  not,  his  argument  is  utterly  void. 

Mr.  White  glories  in  the  long  list  of  critics  who  support 
the  common  rendering ;  yet  he  would  be  one  of  the  first  to 
exercise  an  independent  judgment,  even  if  every  critic  who 
ever  wrote  was  against  him.  No  one  knows  better  than  he 
that  the  usage  of  a  langiiage  has  more  authority  than  all 
the  lexicons,  and  that  it  constitutes  a  standard  by  which 
every  reader  may  try  all  the  commentators.  It  would  not 
have  deterred  me  from  forming  a  judgment  for  myself,  if  not 
a  single  lexicographer  had  supported  me  ;  but  even  admitting 
the  highest  value  that  can  be  assigned  to  critical  authority, 
while  I  acknowledge  that  the  corps  generally  are  opposed  to 
me,  I  aver  that  I  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  while  I  am 
in  company  with  Castalio  and  Schleusner,  with  Suidas  and 
Scapula. 

Let  me  here  be  allowed  to  ask  Mr.  White  why  he  will  do 
himself  so  much  injury  as  he  must  suffer  from  such  a  remark 
as  this  ? 

*'  Schleusner,  who  seems  to  have  shared  in  the  author'' s  desire  to  dis- 
cover the  immortality  of  mankind  in  the  passage  before  us,"  p.  11. 

I  am  sure  that,  when  he  is  not  piqued  and  displeased,  he 
will  admit  that  both  Schleusner's  "desire"  and  mine  is  as 
sincere  as  his  own  to  discover,  here  and  everywhere  else,  not 
what  we  wish  but  what  is  true. 

On  the  expression  "  They  are  equal  unto  the  angels,"  Mr. 
White  notices  my  observation  that,  the  only  point  of  simil- 
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arity  being  undying  existence,  there  is  no  incongruily  in 
predicating  of  wicked  men  similarity  to  holy  angels  ;  and  he 
thinks  he  makes  a  hit  when  he  says, — 

*'  To  have  said,  then,  that  they  would  be  equal  to  the  demls  would 
have  answered,  in  the  author's  opinion,  quite  as  well  the  purpose  of 
our  Lord's  discourse,"  p.  11. 

No  doubt  of  it.  But  what  theni  Is  Mr.  White  dis- 
pleased that  our  Lord  had  not  complacency  enough  in  evil 
spirits  to  give  them  the  preference  in  his  illustration  1 

"  I  cannot  but  think,  however,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "that,  the  main 
difficulty  presented  by  our  excellent  opponent  on  the  universal  refer- 
ence of  the  question  being  removed,  lie  would  readily  admit  that  this 
expression  might  exceedingly  well  be  understood  with  a  restriction  to 
the  saints,"  p.  11. 

I  have  fully  admitted  that  this,  and  all  the  clauses,  may 
not  only  "exceedingly  well,"  but  most  naturally,  be  under- 
stood "  with  a  restriction  to  the  saints."  What  I  have 
:attempted,  and  all  that  is  requisite  to  my  purpose  as  en- 
deavouring to  remove  an  apparent  objection,  is  to  show  that 
they  7nay  be  understood  otherwise,  and  that  a  restriction  to 
the  saints  is  not  necessary.  That  such  restriction  is  necessaiy 
is  what  Mr.  White  should  have  affirmed,  but  he  has  not 
ventured  upon  it. 

"  Thus,  likewise,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  most  readers 
of  the  New  Testament  would  not  be  disposed  to  deny,  that  the  '  chil- 
dren of  God  and  the  children  of  the  resurrection'  are  in  all  probability 
the  pious  alone,"  p.  12. 

To  this  I  have  only  to  rejoin,  that  every  considerate 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  ready  to  weigh  such 
reasons  as  any  particular  passage  may  present  for  modifying 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  these,  or  of  any  other  terms.  As 
to  the  phrase  "  children  of  God,"  Mr.  White  seems  to  have 
discovered  a  mysterious  distinction  between  r^evo-s  and  vto?, 
as  though  there  was  something  particularly  gracious  in  the 
latter  word;  viol  Qeov  being,  as  he  says,  "an  appellation 
which  the  usus  loqueiidi  of  the  Scriptures  never  elsewhere 
permits  to  the  wicked,"  p.  12.  It  may  be  permitted  here, 
however,  notwithstanding.  The  temi  v/o?  is  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  freely  applied  to  the  wicked  as  to  the  righteous; 
which  shows  that  there  is  no  idea  in  it  differing,  to  the 
author's  purpose,  from  that  of  7fcVos.  If  his  citation  of  Rom. 
viii.  23 — "  Waiting  for  the  adoption,  the  redemption  of  the 
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body" — proves  anything  in  relation  to  our  subject,  it  proves 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  will  be  confined  to  the 
saints,  which  is  false.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  passage  refers  to  the  resurrection;  the  word 
employed,  aTroXyrpwai^,  redejnption,  denotes  rather  deliver- 
ance from  the  evils  of  our  corporeal  condition. 

In  the  Examination  I  raised  an  argument  for  the  unre- 
stricted application  of  the  former  part  of  our  Lord's  answer 
to  the  Sadducees  from  the  demonstrably  unrestricted  appli- 
cation of  the  latter  part  of  it.  Mr.  White  says  that  he 
is  "prepared  to  defend  the  restricted  reference  of  this"  part 
also  of  our  Lord's  reply,  but  he  declines  entering  on  the 
argument,  and  concedes  to  me  "for  the  present"  whatever 
advantage  I  may  obtain  from  his  silence. 

"The  proposition  that  all  the  dead  are  raised,*'  says  he,  "does  not 
assuredly  carry,  with  it  an  assertion  that  they  -udll  all  live  for  ever," 
p.  12. 

This  is  quite  true,  but  it  is  nothing,  either  against  me  or  in 
his  own  favour  ;  for  neither  have  I  made  any  such  statement, 
nor  am  I  required  by  the  course  of  my  argument  to  make  it. 
I  think,  as  Mr.  White  also  evidently  does,  that  our  Lord's 
answer  is,  as  a  whole,  congruous  in  its  parts,  and  referring 
throughout  to  the  same  persons.  Hence,  I  take  those  who 
"live  unto  God"  to  be  the  same  as  those  who  "cannot  die 
any  more ;"  and  as  all  the  dead  live  unto  God,  so  are  all  in 
possession  of  deathless  existence. 

"  On  the  whole,  therefore,"  says  the  author,  "there  appears  to  be  ■ 
abundant  reason  to  reject  the  author's  proposed  application  of  the 
sentence,   'neither  can  they  die  any  more,'  to  universal  mankind. 
Our  Lord's  reference  was  exclusively  to  the  saved,"  j).  12. 

Mr.  White  here  favours  us  with  nothing  beyond  assertion, 
and  this  must  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  If  he  has  really  found 
"abundant  reason"  to  reject  my  proposed  aj)plication  of  the 
sentence,  "neither  can  they  die  any  more,"  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  it  after  a 
a  very  superficial  and  slender  search.  He  forewarns  his 
readers,  indeed  (p.  7),  that  it  was  not  his  intention  "to 
advert  in  the  way  of  rejoinder  to  all  the  particulars  of  Mr. 
Hinton's  pamphlet ;"  it  was  his  duty,  however,  to  test  the 
validity  of  every  argument  bearing  on  the  point  at  issue  :  a 
duty  of  the  full  discharge  of  which  he  has,  in  my  opinion, 
come  materially  short.     Upon  this  point  I  request  nothing 
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more  than  that  Mr.  White's  readers  will,  after  the  perusal 
of  his  Reply,  once  more  peruse  the  Examination.  If  they 
do  not  then  feel  that  there  is  much  left  unanswered  I  shall 
be  greatly  mistaken. 

III. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  Reply  the  author  takes  a  bold 
step,  and  makes  the  "  extraordinary  assertion"  that  the  words 
under  consideration  "  convey  the  amazing  truth  of  the 
eternal  duration  of  the  existence  of  the  righteous  in  a  manner 
which  seems  clearly  to  intimate  that  such  eternal  duration  is 
their  peculiar  inheritance,"  p.  13.  If  this  be  so,  it  would 
seem  that  a  new  light  must  have  broken  in  Tipon  him  since 
the  publication  of  his  volume.  Life  in  Christ,  in  which  among 
the  great  number  of  passages  introduced  this  has  no  place. 
But  better  late  than  never.  What  is  the  proof?  This,  that 
the  words  teach  the  endless  existence  of  the  righteous,  "in 
a  manner  which  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  wicked  both 
^can'  and  will  'die.'" 

The  reader  will  scarcely  believe,  perhaps,  that  this  sentence 
constitutes  the  introduction  to  a  mere  argumentu/ni  ad 
hominem,  a  charge  of  inconsistency  against  me,  and  an 
endeavour  to  wrest  from  me  a  certain  concession.  The  ex- 
tract is  long,  but  I  give  it  entire. 

"  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Hinton's  argument  is  founded  upon 
a  literal  interpretation  of  this  term.  It  pleases  him  to  understand 
the  word  die  in  this  place  in  the  sense  put  upon  it  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor,  the  sense  of  '■  fxtlnction  ;^  because,  when  thus  understood,  the 
passage,  if  applicable  to  the  whole  human  race,  will  convey  the  asser- 
tion of  their  common  immortality.  He  says  elsewhere  in  the  Notes 
of  the  pamphlet,  '  It  has  been  sti'ongly  but  erroneously  asserted  that 
the  primary  idea  expressed  by  the  term  death  is  cessation  of  heing. ' 
Then  why  does  Mr.  Hinton  interpret  the  term  die  in  this  erroneous 
sense  ?  He  clearly  does  so,  for  the  addition  of  a  negative  does  not 
alter  the  signification  of  a  verb.  He  takes  'cannot  die'  to  mean 
'  cannot  cease  to  he. '  In  every  other  instance  we  who  have  defended  the 
doctrine  of  Life  in  Christ  are  forbidden  to  ado])t  this  selfsame  inter- 
pretation—as for  example,  in  the  text,  'If  ye  live  after  the  flesh  ye 
shall  die;'  but  the  'exigency'  of  the  popular  argument  appears  to 
demand  it  in  Luke  xx.  .37,  and  we  are  required  to  be  silent.  Will 
Mr.  Hinton,  to  adopt  a  phrase  of  his  own,  '  take  sometimes  the  one 
interpretation  and  sometimes  the  other,  as  may  suit  his  purpose'  ?  I 
must  earnestly  protest  against  this  inconsistency,  or  else  claim  the 
authority  of  the  tract- writer  for  the  adoption  of  the  sense  of  cessation 
of  heing  in  the  passages  in  which  death  is  held  forth,  in  conjunction 
with  torment  by  fire,  as  a  threatening  to  the  wicked." 
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This  is  nothing  more  than  an  efFoi-t  to  claim  my  anthority 
for  the  adoption  of  a  certain  sense  of  the  term  death,  when 
employed  for  the  future  reward  of  the  wicked ;  this  sense  of 
death  having  had  much  stress  laid  upon  it  by  several  writers 
advocating  the  same  general  views  as  the  author  himself. 

The  sense  of  death  for  which  he  contends,  and  which 
he  will,  if  possible,  constrain  me  to  sanction,  is  cessation  of 


T.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that 
Mr.  White  himself  does  not  understand  the  term  in  this 
sense.  In  his  work.  Life  in  Christ,  p.  25,  he  states  expressly, 
that  ''the  true  scriptural  idea  of  death"  is  the  separation  of 
the  soul  from  the  body,  without  implying  anything  concern- 
ing the  subsequent  condition  of  either, — that  is,  admitting 
of  the  subsequent  active  existence  of  both.  He  is,  there- 
fore, for  a  controversial  purpose,  advocating  a  meaning  for  a 
word  which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  the  true  one. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  I  have  never  made  any  objection 
to  the  word  death  being  taken,  either  by  himself  or  his 
friends,  in  the  sense  of  cessation  of  being  in  any  case  in  which 
they  can  show  sufficient  reasons  for  it.  That  I  have  objected 
to  their  taking  it  in  this  sense — not,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  White 
(referring  to  the  article  in  the  Eclectic),  "  in  every  other  in- 
stance," but  in  some  instances,  is  true ;  but  this  has  been, 
not  through  any  repugnance  to  the  meaning  itself,  but  for 
reasons  given  and  assigned.  That  I  use  death  in  a  given 
sense  in  one  passage  does  not  bind  me  to  approve  its  use  in 
the  same  sense  in  every  other.  Each  case  must  be  judged  of 
by  its  own  merits.  Let  my  arguments  against  the  use  of 
death  in  the  sense  of  extinction  in  the  passages  referred  to 
be  answered,  and  then  the  way  will  be  properly  cleared. 

3.  Thii-dly,  It  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  my  argu- 
ment is  or  is  not  "  founded  upon  a  literal  interpretation"  of 
the  term  death.  I  do,  indeed,  in  the  sentence  "  Neither  can 
they  die  any  more,"  understand  death  in  the  sense  of  extinc- 
tion, but  the  force  of  my  argument  does  not  in  any  degree 
depend  upon  this  being  the  "literal  interpretation"  of  it. 
Let  it  be  allowed  to  be  a  secondary  meaning  (as  indeed  it  is) 
and  not  the  primary  one,  and  everything  I  have  said  remains 
the  same. 

4.  Fourthly,  When  Mr.  White  asks — "Then  why  does 
Mr.  Hinton  interpret  the  term  die  in  tliis  erroneous  sense  V* 
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he  is  gviilty  of  a  gross  inadvertency.  The  passage  which  he 
quotes  from  me  as  the  ground  of  this  question,  is  this  : — "  It 
has  been  strongly  but  erroneously  asserted  that  the  primary 
idea  expressed  by  the  term  death  is  cessation  of  being." 
Here  I  have  not  affirmed  that  cessation  of  being  is  an  "  erro- 
neous sense"  of  death,  but  that  it  is  erroneous  to  regard  it  as 
the  primary  sense.  My  words,  therefore,  lay  no  foundation 
at  all  for  the  question  the  author  has  raised  upon  them. 

5.  Fifthly,  Mr.  White's  insinuation  of  unworthy  motives 
can  do  harm  to  none  but  himself.  In  one  case,  indeed, 
he  covers  himself  by  retorting  upon  me  a  phrase  which  I 
have  applied  to  him,  as  though  I  had  fallen  into  a  similar 
impropriety.  "Will  Mr.  Hinton,"  says  he,  "to  adopt  a 
'phrase  of  his  oivn,  '  take  sometimes  the  one  interpretation 
and  sometimes  the  other,  as  may  suit  his  purpose  T'  I  hope 
the  impression  which  these  words  of  mine  have  made  upon 
Mr.  White  has  been  as  salutary  as  it  has  evidently  been 
painful.  He  will  very  well  recollect,  and  the  reader  will 
clearly  see  if  he  will  refer  to  the  Examination,  Appendix, 
Note  C,  that  in  the  case  to  which  they  refer  two  different 
senses  were,  in  different  parts  of  his  work,  attached  to  the 
same  scriptural  expression  and  context.  He  has  found 
nothing  of  this  kind  to  charge  upon  me.  If  I  take  some- 
times one  interpretation  and  sometimes  another,  it  is  not  of 
the  same  passage  but  of  different  passages,  and  not  "  as  may 
suit  my  purpose,"  but  for  reasons  which  I  enable  every 
reader  to  weigh  for  himself. 

Mr.  White's  soreness  manifests  itself  again  when  he  says — 

"It  pleases  him  (Mr.  H.)  to  understand  the  word  die  in  this  place 
in  the  sense  put  upon  it  by  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  the  sense  of  extinction, 
because,  when  thus  understood,  the  passage,  if  applicable  to  the  whole 
human  race,  will  convey  the  assertion  of  their  common  immortality." 

Why,  let  me  ask,  should  the  name  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor 
have  been  here  introduced,  when  the  very  same  meaning, 
extinction,  is  assigned  to  death  by  Mr.  Dobney,  Mr.  Storrs, 
and  by  all  the  writers  on  their  side  except  Mr.  White  him- 
self 1  And  why,  when  its  use  has  such  undeniable  sanction, 
should  Mr.  White  impute  it  to  me  that  I  adopted  it  because 
it  would  answer  my  pur^DOse  in  controversy?  Suppose  I 
were  to  pursue  a  similar  course,  and  to  ascribe  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  and  his  friends  contend  that  death  in  the 
literal  sense  is  the  wages  of  sin  to  an  invincible  aversion  to 
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the  doctrine  of  endless  sujffering,  what  spirit  would  it  show 
on  my  pai-t  1  What  impression  would  it  produce  on  them  1 
Or  what  aid  would  it  render  to  the  discussion  ? 

6.  Lastly,  if  the  point  contended  for  were  conceded,  and  I 
were  to  grant  that  death,  as  tlireatened  to  the  wicked,  is 
extinction,  the  controversy  would  be  not  a  step  nearer  to  its 
conclusion.  That  which  is  wanted  to  determine  in  the  nega- 
tive the  question  of  man's  natural  immortality  is  the  demon- 
stration, not  of  a  jjenal,  but  of  a  natural  termination  of  his 
conscious  being.  That  man  will  be  put  out  of  being  as  the 
penalty  of  sin,  even  if  it  be  a  truth,  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  he  was  not  by  nature  adapted  and  designed  for  endless 
existence. 

To  his  Reply  Mr.  White  has  added  an  Appendix  of  six 
pages,  "  on  the  signification,"  as  the  titlepage  informs  us,  "  of 
the  terms  life  and  death."  On  examination,  however,  the 
Appendix  proves  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  reproduction  in 
a  brief  form  of  an  argument  largely  developed  in  the  general 
controversy,  with  a  kind  of  lo  triuiniiilie  that  it  has  not  been 
"  encountered,"  and  an  almost  personal  challenge  to  me  to 
reply  to  it.  My  answer  to  this  Appendix  will  be  found 
in  a  later  part  of  the  present  Volume — "  On  the  argument 
as  conducted  by  the  Rev.  E.  White." 
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TO  THE 

REV.  WILLIAM    MORRIS. 


The  Eev.  W.  Morris,  of  Plymoutli,  having  published  a 
reply  to  my  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Christ  and  the  Sadducees, 
or  the  true  meaning  of  Luke  xx.  36  vindicated,  in  a  series  of 
Strictures  on  a  recent  pamphlet  by  John  Howard  Hinton, 
M.A.,"  I  offer  to  the  reader  the  following  remarks  upon  it. 

What  ensnaring  guides  are  commentators  !  On  Luke 
XX.  34-36,  I  find  Doddridge  sayiug — "  The  children  of  this 
world  do  indeed  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  according 
to  the  wise  provision  which  God  has  made  by  that  institution 
for  repairing  the  waste  of  mortality  by  the  production  of 
new  generations."  And  again — "  When  they  shall  rise  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  for  they  can  die  no 
more,  and  therefore  the  rise  of  new  generations  is  no  longer 
necessary."  To  the  same  effect  Macknight: — "The  nature 
of  the  life  obtained  in  the  future  state  makes  marriage  alto- 
gether superfluous,  because  in  the  world  to  come  men  being 
spiritual  and  immortal,  like  the  angels,  there  is  no  need  of 
proci-eation  to  propagate  or  continue  the  kind."  And  so  also 
Matthew  Henry: — "They  cannot  die  any  more;  and  this 
comes  in  as  a  reason  why  tliey  do  not  marry.  In  this  dying 
world  there  must  be  marriage  iai  order  to  the  filling  up  of 
the  vacancies  made  by  death  ;  but  where  there  are  no  burials 
there  is  no  need  of  w^eddings." 

In  a  too  thoughtless  reliance  upon  such  guides  I  have  said 
in  my  pamphlet  the  same  thing,  namely,  that  Christ  assigned 
the  fact  that  men  hereafter  could  not  die.  as  a  reason  why 
there  would  be  no  marriage.  "The  bearing  of  this  reason," 
I  liave  added,  "is  obvious.   Marriage  is  designed  to  perpetuate 
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the  human  race,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  rendered  necessary 
by  man's  liability  to  death;  in  a  state,  consequently,  in 
which  none  could  die,  a  condition  the  sole  object  of  which 
was  to  repair  the  ravages  of  death  would  be  both  a  redun- 
dance and  an  incongruity,"  p.  6. 

I  confess  I  took  it  for  granted  that  in  this  matter  I  was 
right,  because  I  found  myself  to  be  of  the  universal  opinion. 
Least  of  all  in  this  controversy  did  I  imagine  myself  vulner- 
able here.  And  this  j^leasing  idea  was  confirmed  by  my 
friend  Mr.  White,  who  in  his  reply  takes  no  objection  to  this 
statement,  but  makes  it  his  own.  He  says  that  the  words, 
''Neither  can  they  die  any  more,"  were  introduced  by  our 
Lord  "to  account  for  the  fact  that,  in  the  world  of  bliss,  the 
system  of  marriage  will  be  dispensed  with.  The  inhabitants 
being  immortal,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supplying  a  void 
made  by  the  ravages  of  death,  as  is  the  case  on  earth." 
Heply,  p.  12. 

Mr.  Morris,  however,  shows  us  all  to  be  in  the  wrong,  by 
a  simple  reference  to  Gen.  iii.  28  and  21-24.  He  is  clearly 
right  in  his  statement  that  marriage  was  an  institution  of 
God  for  the  solace  of  man,  and  for  the  multiplication  of  man- 
kind, in  a  condition  not  characterized  by  either  sin  or  death. 
I  frankly  acknowledge  my  error  and  my  thoughtlessness. 
Doubtless,  as  marriage  had  once  a  use  in  a  deathless  con- 
dition of  man,  so,  unless  prevented  by  some  other  cause,  it 
might  have  again. 

I  am  happy  in  feeling,  however,  that  this  correction  does 
no  injury  to  my  general  argument.  I  have  only  to  say  that 
the  declaration,  "  Neither  can  they  die  any  more,"  instead  of 
constituting  (as  before  alleged)  a  reason  for  the  absence  of 
marriage,  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  the 
deathless  existence  of  the  parties  to  whom  it  refers,  and 
everything  else  stands  as  before.  All  that  remains  is  that 
my  two  antagonists  appear  the  one  directly  contradicting  the 
other,  and  so  involved  in  "a  pretty  little  quarrel"  between 
themselves. 

Mr.  Morris  concludes  his  book  with  a  stroke  which,  if  it 
had  been  as  efiective  as  it  is  clever,  would  have  precluded 
the  necessity  of  all  else  that  he  has  written. 

"I  will  now  retiu-n,"  says  he,  "to  Mr.  Hinton's  question,  'Who 
wiU  live  for  ever  ? '  And  having  borne  it  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  I  have 
received  an  infallible  response,"  p.  31. 
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The  whole  of  this  marvel  is  that  Mr.  Morris  has  found  in 
one  of  our  Lord's  discourses  (John  vi.  58)  the  words  "shall 
live  for  ever;"  and  he  quotes  that  passage  as  an  answer  to  my 
question,  thus: — ^^ He  that  eateth  0/  this  bread  shall  live 

FOR    EVER." 

Now,  whether  this  is  or  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question, 
must  be  determined  by  the  answer  to  another  question, 
namely,  whether  the  phrase  to  "live  for  ever"  is  used  in 
both  cases  hi  the  same  sense.  If  I  speak  of  living  for  ever 
in  one  sense  and  the  Scripture  quoted  speaks  of  it  in 
another,  no  real  answer  to  my  question  can  be  supplied  by 
it.  Now,  not  only  is  this  the  fact,  but  Mr.  Morris  knew  it 
to  be  the  fact,  as  the  4th  page  of  his  pamphlet  clearly  proves. 
"  It  should  here  be  observed,"  says  he,  "  that  the  future  life 
which  he  [Mr.  Hiiiton]  ascribes  to  man  is  a  life  as  indepen- 
dent of  resurrection  as  it  is  superior  to  death.  ...  I 
am  not  aware  that  this  is  the  immortality  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures."  Why  then  did  he  bring  a  text  of  Scripture  in 
reply  to  me?  This  is  either  inexcusable  thoughtlessness,  or 
it  is  so  playing  with  words  as  to  trifle  with  truth.  Poorly 
does  it  sustain  the  pretension  which,  under  the  circumstances^ 
must  be  deemed  rather  sanctimonious  than  devout,  of  "having 
borne"  the  question  "to  the  feet  of  Jesus." 

In  another  place  Mr.  Morris  aims  at  my  conclusion  a  dif- 
ferent blow,  which,  if  it  might  be  regarded  as  successful, 
would  also  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  further  argumen- 
tation. 

"It  was  morally  impossible,"  says  he,  "that  the  Son  of  God  should 
have  affirmed  of  the  wicked  that,  when  they  had  once  died,  they  were 
incapable  of  dying  any  more.  For  he  himself  has  declared  that  they 
shall  come  forth  to  the  ' resuiTection  of  damnation,'  and  we  know 
that  the  result  of  this  will  be  the  infliction  of  'the  second  death'  in 
the  '  lake  of  fire ;'  and  that  that  infliction  will  take  effect  on  all  who 
are  '  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life. '  But  our  Lord  has  pro- 
mised, saying — '  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree 
of  life  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God ;'  and  he  *  shall 
not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death,'  "  p.  23.* 

Here  the  author  starts  off  from  the  passage  before  him, 
and,  launching  forth  into  a  large  question  which  is  elsewhere 
under  discussion,  quietly  assumes  the  whole  of  it.     "We 

*  This  argument  is  gubstantially,  and  almost  verbally,  repeated  at  the 
foot  of  page  29. 
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Kxow,"  says  he,  "  that  '  the  second  death'  will  be  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  wicked;  and  therefore  it  is  'morally  impos- 
sible' that  Christ  should  have  said  they  cannot  die  a  second 
time."  Suppose  now  that  I  were  to  say — I  know  that  no 
man  is  to  die  a  second  time,  and  therefore  it  is  "morally 
impossible"  that  the  second  death  should  mean  the  extinction 
of  the  wicked ;  would  not  this  be  an  argument  equally 
legitimate,  and  equally  conclusive'? 

I  shall  now  exhibit  the  method  in  w^hich  the  author  speci- 
fically combats  my  main  position. 

After  an  extended  and  somewdiat  elaborate  statement  of 
the  subject  in  his  own  way,  he  thinks  he  shuts  me  up  to  the 
following  dilemma: — 

"1.  As  men  of  ordinary  understanding,  the  Pharisees  were  incapa- 
ble of  holding  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  apart  from  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  of  allowing  'the  indul- 
gence of  the  sensual  ajjpetites'  to  be  a  part  of  that  same  'future  life.' 

"2.  The  Sadducees  were  mentally  incapable  of  conceiving  that  any 
hj^^othetical  question  relating  to  the  laws  of  marriage  could  hopelessly 
clog,  or  in  any  uniavourable  sense  affect,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
from  which  the  sensuous  nature  of  man  was  excluded  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  body, 

"3.  It  was  an  absolute  and  eternal  impossibility  with  our  Lord 
ever  to  have  conceived  such  an  answer  as  our  author  has  described, 
and  on  which  he  has  reasoned,"  p.  15. 

These  great  guns  fire  heavj^  shot,  and  will  undoubtedly  do 
terrible  execution  if  they  hit  the  mark.  Let  us  examine  this 
question. 

True  as  these  propositions  are  in  themselves,  their  intended 
bearing  on  me  arises  wholly  out  of  a  supposition  that  /  have 
grafted  sensual  ajypetites  on  a  disemhodied  life.  This  piece  of 
thoughtless  absurdity  the  author  repeatedly  imputes  to  me, 
and  upon  the  assimied  correctness  of  this  imputation  his 
reasoning  exclusively  rests.  If  it  be  true,  I  have  been  guilty 
of  folly  even  to  infatuation,  and  I  deserve  to  be  laughed  out 
of  the  field  of  controversy  for  ever;  but  I  ask  a  candid  audi- 
ence before  verdict  is  given  against  me. 

The  author  prepares  for  this  attack  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  pamphlet,  in  the  following  observations : — 

"According  to  the  established  meaning  of  terms,  to  live  is  to  exist. 
The  terms  life  and  existence  are  equivalent.  They  are  thus  regarded 
bj'  our  author.  Perpetiial  intelligent  existence,  apart  from  moral  and 
experimental  considerations,  he  holds  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words 
'live  for  ever.'  This  he  holds  to  be  their  meaning  in  the  Scriptures," 
p.  1. 
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Observing  only  in  passing  that  to  live  is  not  simply  to 
exist,  but  to  exist  in  a  certain  manner,  I  am  quite  v^illing  to 
admit  that  *' perpetual  intelligent  [or  conscious]  existence" 
is  the  sense  in  which  I  nsed  the  words  ''live  for  ever"  in 
the  title  of  my  pamphlet ;  but  I  certainly  do  not  hold,  and  I 
have  never  given  any  reason  for  its  being  supposed  that  I 
hold,  this  "  to  be  their  meaning ,''  that  is,  their  only  meaning, 
^'  in  the  Scriptures.''  Mr.  Morris  has  produced  no  proof  of 
this,  and  I  feel  confident  that  he  cannot  produce  any.  He 
seems  to  have  assumed,  without  sufficient  reflection,  that 
there  is  only  one  sense  in  which  the  word  life  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  Scriptures,  and  thence  to  have  concluded  that 
the  sense  which  is  e\ddent  in  my  question  must  be  univer- 
sally attached  by  me  to  it.  He  will  readily  allow,  however, 
on  second  thought  (or  if  he  doubt,  I  refer  him  to  Mr.  Dobney 
for  satisfaction),  that  in  the  Scriptures  life  may  be  and  is 
used  in  several  senses,  of  which  intelligent  or  conscious 
existence  may  be  held  to  be  one  wdthout  extinguishing  the 
rest. 

Having  thus  erroneously  got  the  idea  that  I  hold  ''per- 
petual intelligent  existence"  to  be  the  scriptural  meaning  of 
living  for  ever,  the  author  advances  another  step  in  p.  4,  by 
observing  that  the  future  life  wliich  I  ascribe  to  man,  is 
"  independent  of  resurrection."  Now  this  is  a  very  inaccu- 
rate statement.  The  future  life  which  I  ascribe  to  man  is 
conscious  existence  after  death,  in  a  disembodied  state  while 
the  body  remains  under  the  power  of  death,  but  re-embodied 
at  and  after  the  period  of  the  resurrection ;  a  view  with 
which  I  believe  nothing  that  I  have  written  is  inconsistent. 
Yet  Mr.  Morris  represents  me  as  maintaining  "  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  in  the  sense  of  a  disembodied  immortality,'' 
p.  10,  and  2^cissim.  I  look  in  vain  for  a  shadow  of  proof  of 
this  palpable  misunderstanding. 

With  this  mistaken  view  of  my  conception  of  man's  future 
life,  the  author  completes  his  attack  by  saying,  "Mr.  Hinton's 
idea  of  a  future  life  must  here  be  borne  in  mind,  lliis  he 
attributes  to  the  Sadducees,"  p.  9. 

That  I  could  not  have  knowingly  pursued  such  a  course  as 
this  must  be  evident  from  its  manifest  absurdity;  the  only 
thing  possible  is  that  by  the  use  of  ill-adapted  words  I  may 
have  inadvertently  laid  myself  open  to  the  imputation  of  it. 
What,  then,  have  I  said?     Let  the  reader  pardon  me  in 
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siicli  a.  case,  for  transcribing  the  following  portion  of  my 
pamphlet. 

"The  interrogatory  framed  by  the  Saddiicees  related,  we  are  told, 
to  'the  resurrection.'  There  is  reason  to  doubt,  however,  whether 
this  conveys  the  whole  case.  It  is  true  that  the  members  of  this  sect 
did,  as  we  are  here  informed,  '  deny  that  there  was  any  resurrection,' 
but  it  is  known  also  that  they  denied  much  more  than  this.  From 
the  testimony  of  Josephus  it  appears  that  as  a  philosophical  school 
they  were  the  materialists  of  that  age,  not  allowing  the  soul  to  be  of 
a  spiritual  nature,  or,  consequently,  to  be  capable  of  existence  sepa- 
rate from  the  body.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  who  informs  us  that  they  said  '  there  was  no  resur- 
rection, neither  angel,  nor  spirit,'  Acts  xxiii,  8.  With  them,  conse- 
quently, the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  was  identical  with  that  of  a 
future  existence.  If  there  was  a  resurrection  there  was  of  course  a 
future  life;  and  if  there  was  a  future  life  there  must  in  their  view  be 
a  resurrection,  since  according  to  them,  there  could  be  no  future  life 
but  in  the  body.  The  question  framed  by  the  Saddiicees  must,  there- 
fore, in  all  propriety  be  held  to  relate  generally  to  the  subject  of  a 
future  life,  rather  than  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body," 
p.  5. 

It  is  e^-ident  from  this  extract  that  I  have  not  attributed 
to  the  Sadducees  my  idea  of  a  future  life  at  all,  since  that 
involves  a  disembodied  condition  until  the  period  of  the 
resurrection  ;  but  that  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  spoken  of  the 
future  life  in  their  OAvn  sense  of  it,  namely,  as  a  life  in  the 
body. 

Repudiating  altogether  what  Mr.  Morris  has  ascribed  to 
me,  I  have  a  right  to  hold  myself  exempt  from  the  bearing 
of  the  arguments  which  he  has  constructed  on  this  basis,  and 
to  say  that  his  heavy  shot  have  been  fired  into  a  sand-bank. 
What  my  reasonings  are  worth  on  the  ground  on  which  they 
really  stand  is  a  question  yet  to  be  tried  by  him. 

Mr.  Morris  had  no  real  occasion  for  misunderstanding  me ; 
an  assertion  wliich  may  be  Avitli  the  more  confidence  believed, 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  White  has  not  received  an  impression 
similar  to  his  own.  Tliis  gentleman  is  far  from  wanting  in 
acuteness  and  sagacity ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he 
would  have  lost  such  an  advantage  o^'er  me  in  argument,  had 
it  been  faii4y  presented  to  him. 

Mr.  Morris  directs  his  strenuous  opposition  against  that 
part  of  my  pamphlet  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  application  to  mankind  universally  of  the 
clause,  "  For  all  live  unto  him,"  by  a  consideration  of  the 
import  of  God's  adopted  title,  ''The  God  of  Abraham,  of 
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Isaac,  and  of  Jacob."  The  ground  I  have  taken  is  that  this 
name  may  be  understood  in  either  a  spiritual  or  a  carnal 
sense,  the  connexion  here  determining  it  to  a  carnal  one;  the 
author  contends  that  it  m\ist  be  taken  in  a  spiritual  sense 
universally  and  exclusively,  p.  i6,  et  seq. 

Three  of  liis  reasons  are  framed  on  an  interpretation  of  the 
word  carnal  too  glaringly  inapplicable  for  him  to  have  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  it  was  in  my  contemplation.  Thus 
he  says : — 

"1.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  incorrect  to  speak  of  God,  who  is 
spirit,  as  capable  of  sustaining  a  carnal  relation  to  any  of  his  crea- 
tures. 

"2.  Even  if  this  were  possible,  and  God  had  at  any  time  sustained 
such  a  relation  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  it  must  have  ceased 
with  the  days  of  t\\Q\v  flesh. 

"  4.  Had  the  divine  title  been  originally  intended  to  denote  a  carnal 
relation,  it  would  not,  according  to  our  author's  views  of  a  future  life, 
have  been  correctly  employed  as  an  argument  to  prove  the  existence 
of  men  who  are  no  longer  in  the  body,"  p.  17. 

It  is  enough  for  me  here  to  say  that  I  did  not  use  the 
word  carnal  in  the  sense  in  which  the  author  has  understood 
it.  He  speaks  of  a  carnal  relation  in  the  physical  sense ;  in 
which  sense  if  I  had  spoken  of  it,  I  should  certainly  have 
done  a  thing  not  only  incorrect,  but  absurd.  The  sense  in 
which  the  phrase  w^as  used  is,  I  think,  fairly  to  be  gathered 
from  that  to  which  it  is  antithetical,  namely,  "a  relation 
spiritual  and  gracious."  Mr.  Morris,  without  any  difficulty, 
and  in  common  with  myself,  uses  this  phrase,  not  in  a 
physical  but  in  a  moral  sense,  the  word  gracious,  indeed, 
being  capable  of  no  other.  It  is  consequently  fair,  and  no 
more  than  fair,  that,  by  the  force  of  antithesis,  the  w^ord 
carnal  should  be  understood  in  a  moral  sense  also.  When 
Mr.  Morris  maintains  that  God's  relation  to  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  was  "  spiritual  and  gracious,"  he  means  that  God 
loved  them  as  saints,  and  purposed  to  confer  on  them  bless- 
ings heavenly  and  eternal ;  and  when  I  say  that  the  same 
relation  was  "carnal,"  I  mean  that  God  loved  them  as  men, 
and  purposed  to  confer  on  them  blessings  secular  and  tem- 
poral. 

I  do  not  doubt  whether  God  actually  did  love  these  emi- 
nent patriarchs  as  saints,  and  confer  upon  them  heavenly 
and  eternal  blessings;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  this  is 
intended  by  his  calling  himself  their  God,  or  that  the  phrase 
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to   be   a    God    to  a   person  denotes  a  relation  necessarily- 
spiritual  and  gracious. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  sustain  my  view  by  asserting,  what 
I  conceived  would  be  readily  admitted,  that  this  language 
was  used  respecting  the  entire  posterity  of  Abraham  in  the 
line  of  Isaac  and  Jacob.  To  my  surprise,  however,  Mr. 
Morris  writes  as  follows : — 

"3.  It  is  true  that  when  God  declared  his  adopted  name  and 
memorial  to  Moses,  he  was  about  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
posterity  of  the  deceased  patriarchs,  biit  the  relation  expressed  by 
that  appellation  icas  not  said  to  include  this  posterity.  At  no  period 
of  their  history  were  they  included  therein.  They  were  delivered  and 
blessed  for  their  '  fathers'  sakes, '  and  by  virtue  of  promises  made  to 
their  fathers ;  but  tlie  relation  of  God  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
declared  to  Moses,  was  never  extended  to  their  entire  posterity 
'  according  to  the  flesh,'  "  p.  17. 

That  the  relation  which  God  declared  himself  to  hold 
towards  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (that,  namely,  of  being 
a  God  to  them),  when  he  spoke  to  Moses  from  the  bush,  was 
not  at  that  time  said  to  include  their  posterity  is  undoubtedly 
true  ;  but  that  "  at  no  period  of  their  history  they  were 
included  therein"  is  an  assertion  which,  if  my  memoiy  serves 
me,  the  Scriptures  will  contradict.  But  let  us  refer  to  the 
record. 

Gen.  xvii.  7,  8.  "And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me 
and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  generations,  for  an  ever- 
lasting covenant,  to  be  a  God  iinto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee ; 
and  I  will  give  imto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein 
thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  posses- 
sion;  and  I  WILL  BE  THEIR  GOD." 

Deut.  xxix.  10--13.  "Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord 
your  God  .  .  .  that  thoii  shouldest  enter  into  covenant  vrith  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  into  his  oath,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  maketh 
\Adth  thee  this  day ;  that  he  may  establish  thee  to-day  for  a  people 
unto  himself,  and  that  he  may  be  unto  thee  a  God,  as  he  hath  said 
unto  thee,  and  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob." 

To  my  inquiry — "  If,  indeed,  the  covenant-relation  was 
confined  to  the  godly  part  of  this  posterity,  by  what  title  did 
the  remainder  inherit  Canaan  1"  the  author  thus  replies : — 

"5.  It  is  true  that  God  made  a  legal  covenant  with  the  Israelites 
when  he  had  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  this  they 
immediately  broke ;  consequently,  they  possessed  the  land  of  Canaan 
purely  by  virtue  of  the  promises  made  to  their  fathers,  and  to  subserve 
the  ulterior  purposes  of  grace,"  p.  18. 
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Very -true:  but  how  came  ''the  promises  made  to  their 
fathers"  to  be  fulfilled  to  the  children,  unless  they  were 
included  in  the  covenant  to  which  those  promises  apper- 
tained ? 

"6.  The  history  of  the  three  primitive  patriarchs,"  the  author 
continues,  "makes  it  manifest  that  the  covenant-title  by  which  it 
pleased  God  to  make  himself  known  to  them,  and  which  he  afterwards 
declared  to  Moses,  was  and  is  pre-eminently  expressive  of  calhng,  and 
promise,  and  grace." 

I  answer — The  history  of  the  Israelitish  nation  "  makes 
it  manifest,  that  the  covenant-title  whereby  it  pleased  God 
to  make  himself  known  to  them"  does  not  7iecessarily  convey 
any  idea  of  spiritual  blessings. 

"7.  This  name  and  memorial  of  God,"  says  Mr.  Morris,  "is  shown 
to  be  exclusively  one  of  covenant  and  of  grace,  and  to  denote  exclusively 
a  relation  that  is  spiritual,  heavenly,  and  eternal." 

The  passage  here  referred  to  is  Heb.  xi.  9,  10,  13,  16; 
concluding  thus — "but  now  they  desire  a  better  countiy, 
that  is,  an  heavenly;  ivhere/ore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be 
called  their  God,  for  he  hath  proAdded  for  them  a  city."  All 
that  this  passage  shows  is  that  the  language  of  God  to  the 
patriarchs  is  capable  of  an  application  to  spiritual  things, 
but  this  cannot  be  maiiitained  to  be  its  exclusive  meaning,  in 
the  face  of  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  similar  language 
was  applied  to  the  whole  nation  of  Israel. 

"8.  In  addition  to  all  this  evidence,"  says  the  author  finally,  "in 
proof  of  the  spiritual  and  gracious  character  of  the  relation  to  which 
our  Lord  appealed,  the  same  apostle  has  shown  beyond  question  that 
the  relation  which  God  sustained  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
of  which  our  Lord  spoke,  is  in  the  nature  of  things  restricted  to  the 
spiritual  children  of  Abraham,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  to  'all' 
the  children  of  faith,  from  Abel  to  the  end  of  time." 

Reference  is  here  made  to  the  fourth  chapter  of  Romans, 
and  the  third  of  Galatians,  to  which  I  hope  the  reader  will 
turn,  as  this  is  not  the  place  for  an  extended  commentary 
upon  them.  No  doubt  can  exist  that  the  apostle  is  there 
speaking  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham  (he  says  nothing 
about  Isaac  and  Jacob,  however)  in  a  spii'itual  sense,  as  may 
appear  sufficiently  from  the  citation  of  one  verse: — "Now 
to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the  promises  made.  He  saith 
Dot,  and  to  seeds,  as  of  many;  but  as  of  one,  and  to  thy  seed, 
which  is  Christ,"  Gal.  iii.  16.     But  what  can  this  prove,  in 
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tlie  face  of  the  fact  that  promises  were  likewise  made  to  a 
natural  seed,  and  that  God  said  of  them  also,  "  I  will  be 
their  God"  ? 

The  author  speaks  of  ''- all  this  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
sjDiritual  and  gracious  character  of  the  relation  to  which  our 
Lord  appealed,"  as  if  it  w^ere  not  only  ample  but  redundant. 
I  wish  to  do  justice  to  his  arguments ;  but,  to  my  mind,  he 
has  brought  not  a  single  atom  of  evidence  to  the  point. 

He  i^roceeds  to  notice  my  assertions,  "that  God's  covenant- 
relation  to  Abraham  was  only  accidentally  in  our  Lord's 
contemj^lation,"  and  "  that  any  other  case  of  a  substantially 
similar  kind  would  have  been  equally  conclusive."  He  says, 
it  is  evident  that  I  have  here  pushed  my  argument  "  to  an 
extremity;"  but  whither  must  his  have  led  him,  w^ien  he 
could  propose  to  try  mine  by  such  a  test  as  the  following  1 

"It  is  true,"  says  he,  "that  had  it  pleased  God  to  have  adoj)ted  as 
one  of  his  revealed  titles  this  name,— 'the  God  of  Abel,  and  the  God 
of  David,  and  the  God  of  Daniel,'  an  appeal  to  the  relation  denoted 
thereby  would  have  been  cjuite  conclusive  to  the  purpose  of  our  Lord's 
argument.  But  it  was  morally  impossible  that  he  should  have  spoken 
of  himself  as  the  God  of  Cain,  of  Korah,  and  of  Belshazzar.  Yet  the 
reasoning  of  the  author  would  appear  to  i-epresent  even  this  as 
possible,  and  equally  conclusive,"  p.  19. 

This  is  absolute,  but,  of  course  unintentional,  misrepresen- 
tation. My  language  is, — "  a7iy  kind  of  relation  on  God's 
part  to  a  dead  man  is  as  direct  and  complete  a  demonstration 
of  his  existence  as  any  other ;  one  of  anger  is  quite  as  con- 
clusive as  one  of  love,"  p.  ii.  I  am  as  sensible  as  Mr. 
Morris,  that  God  could  not  have  called  himself  "  the  God  of 
Cain,  of  Korah,  and  of  Belshazzar,"  expressive  as  I  hold 
that  name  to  be  of  a  relation  benign,  although  not  necessarily 
spiritual :  but  it  is  surely  possible  that  he  might  have  declared 
himself  to  be  angry  wath  them ;  and  my  argument  is  that 
this  Avould  have  proved  their  existence,  as  conclusively  as  his 
avowing  a  benign  relation  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
establishes  theii-s.     Has  he  anything  to  urge  against  this  ] 

The  author  falls  immediately  into  another  misconception 
of  me. 

Putting  aside,  then,  the  mere  accident  of  the  benignant  character 
of  God's  relation  to  Abraham,"  says  he,  so  far  quoting  my  own  words, 
"he  [Mr.  Hinton]  lias  constructed  his  reasoning  on  a  denial  of  the 
principle  that  any  such  benignity  is  included  in  the  declared  relation 
of  being  ' a  God  to  a  person,'"  p.  19. 
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And  against  this  notion  lie  proceeds  elaborately  to  argue. 
Now,  so  far  from  anywhere  denying  that  "the  relation  of 
being  a  God  to  a  person "  includes  nothing  benign,  I  have  by 
implication  strongly  affirmed  it.  AVhat  I  have  done  is  to 
distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  benignity  as  directed  to- 
wards two  aspects  of  character,  and  manifested  in  bestowing 
two  classes  of  benefits :  a  distinction  easy  in  conception  and 
clear  in  fact.  A  relation  is  not  necessarily  "spiritual  and 
gracious"  because  it  is  benign.  God  is  declared  to  be  "kind 
to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil,"  Luke  vi.  35. 

The  idea  opposed  by  Mr.  Morris  being  erroneously  ascribed 
to  me,  I  may  pass  without  further  notice  the  reasonings 
which  are  directed  against  it,  and  thus  close  my  rejoinder  to 
this  part  of  his  reply. 

Having  adverted  to  the  principal  arguments  by  which 
Mr.  Morris  endeavours  to  drive  me  from  my  position,  I 
will  now  proceed  to  examine  that  which  he  himself  has 
taken. 

In  common  with  Mr.  White,  he  affirms  that  the  question 
of  the  Sadducees  related  to  the  righteous  only,  but  he  does 
not  place  his  affirmation  on  the  same  ground.  He  lays  the 
stress  of  proof  on  an  assertion  that  the  word  resurrection 
was  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  familiarly  used  in  a  restricted 
sense,  and  as  referring  to  the  righteous  only.  Keasoning 
from  such  an  assertion,  however,  evidently  requires  that  the 
word  resurrection  should  be  retained  in  the  passage  under 
consideration,  and  not  be  superseded,  as  I  have  pro]JOsed,  by 
another  phrase,  future  life.  On  this  ground  accordingly  the 
author  makes  a  determined  stand,  pp.  7,  9 ;  and  here  I  will 
first  meet  him. 

Having  quoted  me  to  the  effect  that  the  rendering  of 
ai/ao-xaffi?  hj  future  life,  instead  of  resurrectio7i,  "is  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  either  the  etymology  or  the  use  of  the 
term,"  he  proceeds  to  examme  these  two  sources  of  evidence. 
Etymology  he  candidly  admits  to  be  in  my  favour,  but 
"established  usage,"  he  says,  "governs  etymology."  We 
have  accordingly  a  list  of  all  the  places  in  which  avaaraai-i 
occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  with  this  single  remark, — "  Estab- 
lished usage  is  thus  seen  to  govern  etymology,  and  to  prove 
the  correctness,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  the  word  resurrec- 
tion in  every  instance  in  which  by  our  translators  it  is 
employed."    And  so  Mr.  Morris  settles  the  question,  without 
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any  examination  whatever  of  the  passage  under  consideration, 
or  any  notice  of  the  airthorities  I  have  quoted  for  my  view. 
Were  he  Aristotle  himself,  the  ipse  dixit  method  of  proof 
could  hardly  be  better  exemplified. 

I  cannot  let  him  off,  however,  so  easily.  If  he  will  not 
grapple  mth  D wight,  Campbell,  Macknight,  Hammond,  and 
Heinsius — all  whose  names  appear  in  my  support  at  p.  5  of 
my  pamphlet  (although  Mr.  Morris,  as  though  he  did  not 
read  the  foot-notes,  strangely  says  that  I  have  "  taken  for 
granted"  my  o^\ti  correctness) — I  must  compel  him  to  a  little 
skirmish  on  the  spot. 

Contending  as  he  does  for  the  word  resurrection  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  phrase  future  life,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he 
takes  it  in  its  strict  sense,  as  denoting  the  act  of  rising  from 
the  dead.  Now  I  ask  him  if,  \\dth  this  meaning  of  the  word 
resurrection,  the  passage  can  possibly  be  understood?  ''In 
the  resurrection  whose  wife  of  them  is  she  1 " 

It  is  but  a  very  short  time  that  the  act  of  rising  from  the 
dead  can  be  supposed  to  occupy,  perhaps  but  "  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye ; "  but,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  it  can  hardly  be 
conceived  that  during  that  process  itself  any  degTce  of  con- 
cern could  be  felt  on  the  subject  of  maiTiage.  The  very 
origination  of  the  question  supposes  the  actual  rising  from 
the  dead  to  be  past,  and  the  parties  to  exist  in  the  state 
which  ensues  upon  it. 

This,  which  is  so  obvious  in  itself,  is  unequivocally  put  by 
the  critics.  So  Macknight, — "  Therefore  in  the  resurrection 
— here  the  word  evidently  signifies  a  future  state  simply." 
And  he  refers  in  further  proof  to  the  phraseology  of  Mark, 
who  says,  "/?i  the  resurrection,  v^hen  they  shall  rise,^^  or  shall 
have  risen ;  where,  if  resurrection  do  not  refer  to  the  future 
life,  it  is  altogether  tautological.  Even  Bloomfield,  who  is 
not  disposed  to  concur  in  Campbell's  proposed  alteration  of 
the  rendering,  uses  the  following  language  : — "  There  seems 
little  doubt  but  that  the  expression  avaffjaai^  iwv  vcKpwv,  or 
avdaTaoLs  simply  as  here,  denoted  in  common  acceptation, 
not  only  the  resurrection  of  the  body  but  the  survival  of 
the  soul,  i.  e.  a  future  life.  The  Sadducees,  in  fact,  held  the 
doctrines  of  what  is  now  called  materialism.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  this  narration  avaaTaai<i  jwu  vepK&v  plainly 
denotes  the  restitution  of  bodies  and  their  conjunction  with 
souls  j  so  that  marriages,  &c.,  might  exist  as  the  Pharisees 
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maintained,  whose  opinion  it  seems  to  have  been  the  especial 
purpose  of  the  Sadducees  to  expose  to  derision." 

It  being  thus  necessary  that  the  word  resurrection  should 
be  understood  in  the  sense  of  future  life,  Mr.  Morris's  asser- 
tion that  it  was  used  with  a  restriction  to  the  righteous 
evidently  cannot  be  persisted  in  ;  since  such  a  use  of  it  must 
imply  that  the  righteous  only  have  a  future  life,  which  is 
false. 

But  without  availing  myself  of  this  conclusion,  I  will  take 
as  it  stands  Mr.  Morris's  singular  hypothesis  (for  it  is  no 
more)  that  the  word  resuiTection  in  Scripture,  whether  ex- 
pressly limited  or  not,  "is  always  understood  as  identical 
with  the  eternal  life,  or  immortality,  of  the  saints  of  God," 
p.  28.     The  proofs  adduced  are  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  In  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  .  .  .  the  resurrection  of 
the  wicked  is  passed  over  in  silence,  excepting  in  one  instance  (Dan. 
xii.  2)."  lUd. 

Even  if  this  were  so,  this  one  instance  violates  at  the 
outset  the  alleged  universality  of  the  author's  rule.  But  it 
is  not  so,  as  may  appear  from  a  passage  referred  to  by  the 
author  himself  in  the  following  paragraph ;  Isaiah  xxvi.  14, 
compared  with  ver.  1 9.     The  verses  are  as  follows  : — 

Ver.  14.  "They  are  dead,  they  shall  not  hve;  they  are  deceased, 
they  shall  not  rise," 

Ver.  19.  "Thy  dead  shall  hve;  my  deceased,  they  shall  arise."— 
Lowth. 

These  verses,  if  literally  applied,  as  the  author  wishes, 
would  prove  that  the  wicked  would  have  no  resurrection, 
which  is  false.  But  they  are  not  applicable.  "  The  deliver- 
ance of  the  people  of  God  from  a  state  of  the  lowest  depres- 
sion," says  Lowth,  "is  here  explained  by  images  taken  from 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  And  the  metaphor  evidently 
rests  on  the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  well-known  passage,  Job  xiv. 
14,  15,  where  the  question  is — "If  a  man  [not  a  righteous 
man]  die,  shall  he  live  again]" 

"2.  The  resurrection  of  the  righteous  was  emphatically  'the  pro- 
mise,' and  'the  hope  of  the  promise  made  unto  the  fathers,'  Acts 
xxvi.  6,"  p.  28. 

I  want  proof  of  this.  There  is  nothing  in  the  passage 
referred  to  by  the  author  to  favour  his  opinion,  but  rather 
the  contrary.     Paul's  words  are  these  ; — 
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"Aad  now  I  stand  and  am  judged  for  tlie  hope  of  the  promise 
made  of  God  unto  our  fathers,  unto  which  promise  our  twelve  tribes 
.  .  .  hope  to  come  .  .  .  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  with  you  that  God  shoidd  raise  the  dead?'"  Acts  xxvi.  6-8. 

In  like  manner,  when  Paul  was  before  the  Council  his 
language  was,  "  Of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  am 
I  called  in  question,"  Acts  xxiii.  6.  And  when  before  Felix, 
lie  said,  "  I  have  hope  toward  God,  which  they  themselves 
also  allow,  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both 
of  the  just  and  uvjust,''  Acts  xxiv.  15.  I  take,  therefore, 
Mr.  Morris's  assertion  that  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
was  "  the  hope  of  the  promise  made  unto  the  fathers,"  to  be 
not  only  without  evidence,  but  contrary  to  evidence.  This 
hope  was  clearly  the  resurrection  of  tlie  dead. 

That  the  resurrection  "held  a  prominence  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  faithful  of  former  dispensations,"  which 
the  author  next  affirms,  may  be  true,  but  it  proves  nothing. 

"The  destiny  of  the  wicked,"  the  author  goes  on  to  tell  us,  "is 
frequently  contrasted  with  the  eternal  life  of  the  righteous,  especiallj^ 
in  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,"  p.  28. 

No  doubt,  and  wdth  great  justice  ;  but  what  has  this  to 
do  v/itli  the  resurrection,  wliich,  as  we  know  from  Daniel, 
w-as  then  held  to  be  common  to  both  ] 

"  3.  The  resurrection  of  the  wicked  was  left  unnoticed  by  our  Lord, 
when  (according  to  the  sixth  chapter  of  John)  he  inculcated  the 
doctrine  of  etei-nal  life,  and  spoke  of  the  resurrection  '  at  the  last  day' 
(John  \i.  27-58,  particularly  verses  39,  40),"  p.  29. 

To  these  the  author  might  have  added  ver.  54,  which  may 
be  given  as  a  sample  of  the  whole: — "Whoso  eateth  my  flesh 
and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day."  In  all  the  verses  Christ  is  speaking  of 
the  happiness  of  believers  in  him,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how- 
he  could  have  introduced  any  reference  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  wicked,  or  how  the  omission  of  such  reference  in  such  a 
connexion  can  illustrate  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word.  Our 
Lord  may  easily  be  understood  to  be  speaking  of  a  happy 
resurrectioTi  here,  because  he  was  speaking  of  persons  whose 
character  would  make  their  resurrection  happy.  There  is 
high  critical  authority,  how^ever,  for  believing  that  the  de- 
claration, "I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day,"  should  be 
taken  metaphorically,  as  referring  to  the  final  blessedness  of 
the  righteous. 
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"The  resurrection  of  the  wicked"  "is  also  passed  over  in  silence," 
the  author  proceeds,  "by  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  argumentative  dis- 
course on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  1  Cor.  xv."     Ihkl. 

I  know  that  this  opinion  generally  prevails,  but  I  have 
never  been  convinced  by  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported; the  assertion  of  it  here,  consequently,  is  of  no  weight 
with  me.  If,  however,  the  fact  were  so,  it  would  only  show 
that,  in  discussing  a  subject  which  had  both  a  bright  and  a 
dark  side,  the  apostle  preferred  taking  his  illustrations  from 
the  most  pleasing  sources.  It  cannot  be  safe  to  argue  from 
such  a  fact  to  the  use  of  the  term  resurrection. 

"And  further,"  continues  the  author,  "the  resurrection  of  the 
wicked  is  always  doctrinally  stated  in  contrast  with  that  of  the 
righteous,"  p.  29. 

This  may  be  granted ;  but  what  is  it  to  the  purpose  % 

"4.  The  phrase,  the  resurrection,"  the  author  proceeds,  "was  well 
understood  and  familiarly  used  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  in  a  restricted 
sense,  as  denoting  that  of  the  righteous.  It  was  thus  used  in  a  hope- 
ful and  consolatory  manner  by  Martha,  and  was  responded  to  by  our 
Lord  when  he  said,  '  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life. '  John  xi. 
24-26."  Ibid. 

The  words  of  Martha  respecting  Lazarus  are,  "I  know 
that  he  shall  rise  again  at  the  last  day."  That  she  speaks 
'^  in  a  hopeful  and  consolatory  manner,"  is  true ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  because  the  word  resurrection  itself  implied  hap- 
piness, but  because  she  was  contemplating  the  resurrection 
of  a  good  man. 

"And  that  it  was  commonly  and  familiarly  used  in  this  restricted 
sense  by  the  Jews  in  those  days,"  he  continues,  "is  manifest  from  the 
language  of  Paul  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  before  Agrippa,  and  also 
in  his  discourse  with  the  Jews  at  Pome,  Acts  xxiii.  6  ;  xxvi.  6-8  ; 
xxviii.  20."  Ihkl. 

All  these  passages  but  the  last  have  been  just  quoted  at 
leng-th,  and  I  beg  the  reader  to  turn  back  to  them ;  the  last 
has  no  reference  to  the  resurrection  at  all.  "  For  the  hope 
of  Israel,''  says  Paul,  "  I  am  bound  with  this  chain."  The 
reference  is  beyond  doubt  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

"Again,"  says  this  persevering  reiterator,  "the  phrase  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  was  used  in  the  first  days  of  the  Christian  church 
vidth  a  restricted  reference  and  exclusive  application  to  the  righteous 
(1  Cor.  XV.  21,  42  ;  Phil.  iii.  10,  11) ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  with  this 
restricted  application  it  was  both  well  understood  and  familiarly  used 
in  those  days,"  p.  29. 
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If  anything  is  "  obvious,"  it  is  that  a  writer  who  is  com- 
pelled to  eke  out  his  argument  by  so  frequent  a  reiteration  of 
his  opinion  is  in  sad  lack  of  proofs,  i  Cor.  xv.  has  already 
been  considered.  Phil.  iii.  lo,  ii  reads  as  follows  : — "That 
I  may  know  him  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the 
fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made  conformable  unto  his 
death,  if  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead."  Here  I  admit  Paul  to  be  aspiring  after  a 
happy  resurrection,  such  a  resurrection  as  his  Master's,  whose 
sufferings  also  he  was  sharing  in  his  Master's  spirit ;  but 
this  sense  does  not  arise  out  of  the  term  resurrection,  but  is 
brought  to  it  by  the  context. 

I  have  thus  gone  through  the  whole  of  the  e\'idence 
adduced  by  Mr.  Morris,  and  I  think  he  has  totally  failed  to 
establish  his  position.  The  reader  must  judge  between  us  on 
this  matter ;  but,  should  he  be  of  my  opinion,  he  will  clearly 
see  that  the  author's  intended  inference  fails  with  his  pre- 
mises. His  attempted  argimient  is  this  : — In  the  Scriptures 
the  resurrection  "is  always  understood  as  identical  with  the 
eternal  life,  or  immortality,  of  the  saints ;"  therefore  both 
the  question  of  the  Sadducees  relating  to  the  resurrection, 
and  the  answer  of  our  Lord  to  that  question,  referred  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  saints  only.  The  premises,  however,  not 
being  correct  the  conclusion  cannot  be  drawn.  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  the  Sadducean  interrogatory  may  still  be 
regarded  as  having  related  to  the  resurrection  generally ; 
and  if  so,  then  also  our  Lord's  reply  may  be  regarded  as  of 
equal  latitude,  since  Mr.  Morris  is  good  enough  to  approve 
and  adopt  the  reasons  I  have  given  for  taking  the  answer 
to  be  of  the  same  scope  as  the  question,  p.  30. 

In  addition  to  the  general  argument  I  have  now  examined 
and  "found  wanting,"  Mr.  Morris  avails  himself,  not  unnatu- 
rally, of  the  phrases  in  our  Lord's  reply  which  apparently 
favour  a  restricted  application  of  it,  p.  20  seq. 

With  respect  to  these,  he  says  that  I  have  "engaged  in 
criticism  to  add  strength  to  my  defence^  This  is  a  mistake. 
I  have  engaged  in  criticism  to  relieve  my  position  from  the 
bearing  of  language  apparently  adverse  to  it,  and  for  nothing 
more.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  have  shown  that  the  phrases 
in  question  may  he  understood  in  a  sense  not  contradictory  to 
me ;  the  author,  if  he  effects  anything  to  his  purpose  in  this 
department,  must  show,  not  merely  that  they  may,  but  that 
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they  must,  be  understood  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude 
the  meaning  I  have  assigned  to  the  whole  passage.  Should 
he  not  do  this  he  proves  nothing  in  the  case,  since  words 
which  may  be  understood  consistently  with  two  views  can- 
not establish  either. 

(i.)  "  They  which  shall  be  accounted  wortliy  to  obtain  that 
world." 

Here  the  author  admits  the  correctness  of  my  remarks  on 
the  verb  ri/^xai/if,  to  obtain,  but  objects  to  "  the  application" 
of  them.     He  says — 

' '  The  word  is  of  indefinite  meaning,  and  hence  may  be  used  to 
denote  what  might  be,  or  happen;  but  it  is  capable  of,  and  has  received, 
ii  definite  application  in  the  true  meaning  of  to  obtain,"  p.  20. 

No  doubt :  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  used  in  either  sense, 
and  consequently  it  can  prove  nothing  for  him  or  against  me. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  the  verb  Kaia^tow  ;  in  refer- 
ence to  which  he  goes  over  again  the  ground  which  I  have 
trod  before  him,  annexing  a  list  of  examples  of  the  words 
a^ios  •and  ava^Lo^,  as  well  as  a^iivs  and  ava^lw?.  All  this, 
however,  adds  nothing  to  the  proof;  my  observation,  drawn 
from  high  critical  authority  and  sujiported  by  it,  being,  that 
the  verb  Kara^iouj  in  the  2^<^8sive  voice  drops  the  idea  of 
worthiness  found  in  its  other  forms.  Against  this  the  author 
brings  nothing  but  his  own  assertion,  leaving  as  impregnable 
the  clistingiiished  names  of  Castalio  and  Schleusner,  of  Suidas 
and  Scapula. 

(2.)  "  Ai'e  equal  unto  the  angels^ 

Here  again  the  author  admits  the  correctness  of  my 
criticism,  and  of  my  rule  that  "the  point  of  similarity" 
intended  by  the  use  of  the  word  laa<^r^eKos  ''is  always  to  be 
suggested  and  determined  by  the  connexion."  Against 
limitiug  the  similarity  in  this  case  to  the  facts  that  they 
"  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,"  and  that  they 
^'cannot  die  any  more,"  however,  he  reasons  as  follows: — 

"  This  argument  would  have  been  of  force,  if  the  doctrine  of  a 
disembodied  human  immortality  had  been  previously  and  indepen- 
dently established  in  our  Lord's  reply.  But  thus  far  in  the  narrative 
no  evidence  of  any  immortahty  is  found,  not  even  that  of  the  righteous. 
We  are  therefore  bound  to  conclude,  first,  that  our  Lord  used  no  such 
argument ;  and  secondly,  that  his  assertions  were  not  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  author's  doctrine  of  a  disembodied  life,"  p.  22. 

I  have  given  the  italics  in  tliis  extract  as  they  are  marked 
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by  Mr.  Morris ;  and  from  them  it  appears  that  he  makes  a 
distinction  between  a  declaration  of  immortality  and  evidence 
of  it.  Up  to  the  time,  he  tells  us,  when  our  Lord  said 
"they  are  like  angels,"  he  had  produced  '■''no  evidence  oi  any 
immortality."  He  had  indeed  said,  "  Neither  can  they  die 
any  more  ;"  but  this  was  "  mere  assertion,'''  and  not  evidence, 
and  could  not  "establish"  anything,  I  confess  my  surprise 
at  this  representation.  Mr.  Morris  then  holds  that  our 
Lord's  declaration  of  a  doctrine  is  no  evidence  of  it !  If  it 
loere,  he  would  admit  that  my  limitation  of  to-a77e\os  is  just ! 
Have  I  need  to  say  anything  in  support  of  it  after  this  ] 

The  author,  however,  proceeds  to  give  his  own  view  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"The  phrase  IcrayysXo; — angel-like,  or  on  a  par  vnth  angels — is  ex- 
l)ressive  of  a  spii'itual  state  of  existence  similar  to  that  of  the  angels 
of  God.  These  were  created  spiritual  beings,  and  physically  incapable 
of  procreation.  In  this  respect  the  raised  saints  of  God  will  be  similar 
to  angels.  For,  though  in  '  the  resurrection '  they  will  be  re-embodied, 
they  will  thenceforth  be  as  incapable  of  marriage  as  they  will  be  of 
corruptibility  and  death,"  p.  23. 

1.  If,  by  "the  angels  of  God"  the  author  means  the  holy 
angels  as  distinguished  from  the  fallen,  he  is  on  slippery 
ground.  All  the  angels  were  surely  created  sjDiritual,  that 
is,  incorporeal  beings,  those  who  "  kept  not  theii-  first  estate" 
as  well  as  the  rest ;  and  as  the  fall  of  these  unhappy  ones 
cannot  have  made  any  physical  difference  in  them,  they  must 
be  spiritual,  that  is  incorporeal,  still.  To  be  like  angels  "in 
this  respect,"  consequently,  is  as  tiiily  to  be  like  devils,  who 
are  fallen  angels,  as  to  be  like  holy  angels  "that  are  in 
heaven." 

2.  No  reason  appears  why  the  author  should  restrict 
likeness  to  angels  "in  this  respect"  to  "the  raised  saints  of 
God."  From  the  limitation  itself  one  might  think  it  was 
the  author's  opinion  that  the  raised  wicked  would  be  "  capa- 
ble of  marriage,"  especially  as  from  other  places  it  appears 
that  he  does  hold  them  to  be  capable  of  corruption  and  death. 
Whether  he  would  allow  this  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  think  the 
inference  to  be  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  any  statement 
from  which  it  can  fairly  be  drawn.  Why,  since  incapacity 
of  procreation  characterizes  alike  angels  and  devils,  may  it 
not  be  deemed  a  point  of  likeness  to  angelic  nature  attri- 
butable both  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ? 
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*'  But  it  had  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  either  the  Pharisees  or 
the  Sadducees,"  the  author  goes  on  to  say,  "to  conceive  of  this  change 
from  that  which  is  natural  to  that  which  is  spiritual.  '  For  the 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Sinrit  of  God,'  2  Cor.  ii. 
6,  11.  And  from  this  moral  cause  arose  the  Pharisean  notion  of  the 
'indulgence  of  the  sensual  appetites'  in  the  re-embodied  state  of  the 
resarrectioQ  of  the  righteous,  and  also  the  Sadducean  notion  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  'hopelessly  clogged'  by  a  question 
relating  to  certain  hypothetical  marriages  under  a  statute  of  Moses. 
But  even  natural  men  can  apprehend  the  distinction  and  contrast 
denoted  by  'that  which  is  spiritual'  being  spoken  of  in  opposition  to 
'  that  which  is  natural,'  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  understand  that  the 
attributes  and  capabilities  of  the  latter  are  incompatible  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  former.     Hence   the   Sadducean  difficulty   was 

FULLY  SOLVED  BY  THE  STATEMENT  OF  OUR  LOED,"  p.  23. 

The  last  sentence  is  marked  emphatically,  not  by  the 
author,  but  myself;  and  it  is  so  marked  for  the  purpose  of 
at  once  indicating  my  sense  of  the  attention  of  which  it  is 
worthy.  To  be  at  last  shown  the  manner  in  which  "the 
Sadducean  difficulty  was  clearly  solved  by  the  statement  of 
our  Lord"  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  and 
gratifying ;  and  I  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  this  passage 
while  I  apply  my  own.  What,  however,  do  we  find  in  it  ? 
First,  a  statement  that  the  misconceptions  of  both  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees  respecting  the  future  state  sprang  from  a 
"moral  cause;"  and  secondly,  an  assertion  that,  notwith- 
standing all  their  grossness,  the}^  were  still  capable  of  under- 
standing so  much  as  this,  that,  when  "  that  wdiich  is  spiritual" 
is  spoken  of  as  opposed  to  "that  which  is  natural,"  it  denotes 
"  that  the  attributes  of  the  latter  are  incompatible  with  the 
condition  of  the  former."  "  Hence" — that  is,  because  these 
stupefied  sensualists  had  yet  this  gleam  of  common  sense  left 
in  them — "  hence  the  Sadducean  difficulty  was  fully  solved 
by  the  statement  of  our  Lord " !  Yerily,  I  wish  some  one 
would  solve  for  me  the  Herculean  difficulty  of  understanding 
Mr.  Morris.  If  there  is  any  other  meaning  in  the  passage  I 
cannot  find  it ;  nor  can  I  find  any  reason  why  the  passage 
itself  occurs  where  it  does,  namely,  in  a  critique  on  the  word 
iVa776A.os. 

(3.)  "  TJoe  children  of  God:  viol  Qgov.''  Here  the  author 
undertakes  to  maintain  that  the  phrase  olos  Oeov  (child  of 
God)  denotes  universally  and  exclusively  a  state  of  spiritual 
privilege. 

For  this  purpose  he  adduces  in  the  first  instance  a  list  of 
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the  places  where  it  occurs,  in  all  of  which,  excepting,  of 
course,  for  the  present  the  passage  under  review,  I  admit 
that  it  has  the  meaning  he  contends  for.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  there  is  not  only  no  conclusiveness,  but  no 
weight,  in  this  fact  as  an  argument.  If  there  be  any  weight 
in  it,  it  must  lie  in  this  idea  that  the  term  t'/o?  contains  in 
itself  a  sentiment  of  spiritual  benignity ;  for  9eo?  evidently 
does  not  convey  any  such  sentiment.  You  may  as  readily 
say  ix^po's  Qeov,  as  v/os  Qeov — an  enemy  of  God,  as  a  child 
of  God.  But  that  vlo^  does  not  contain  such  a  sentiment  is 
manifest  from  its  other  uses  :  thus  we  have  it  from  the  lips 
of  Paul — "Y/e  BidjBoXov — Thou  child  of  the  devil;"  and  in 
*'  viol  rov  TTovrjpov,  children  of  the  wicked  one." 

The  truth  is  that  the  relation  indicated  by  vlosy  in  this 
metajDhorical  use,  is  primarily  one  of  similarity,  the  secondary 
idea  of  benignity  having  preference  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
more  appropriate.  So  "child  of  the  devil"  indicates  a  moral 
resemblance,  and  "  child  of  God"  in  many  places  denotes  the 
same.  There  is  no  necessity,  however,  to  restrict  the  resem- 
blance intended  to  a  moral  one.  In  the  passage  before  us  it 
may  very  naturally  be  understood  of  a  physical  one,  that  is, 
of  incorruptibility,  and  the  exigency  of  the  passage  is  fully 
satisfied  if  it  be  so  understood.  Thus  Bloomfield : — "  By 
sons  of  God  are  meant  those  who  are  like  God,  that  is,  in 
immortality." 

Mr.  Morris,  in  p.  26,  admits  that  in  the  phrase,  "the 
children  of  God,"  "  similarity  is  included  ;"  but  he  maintains 
it  to  be  "a  similarity  foimded  on  spiritual  origin  and 
filiation,"  and  he  refers  in  support  of  his  idea  to  the  familiar 
passages  which  speak  of  believers  as  "  born  of  God."  All 
that  I  have  occasion  to  say  in  reply  is  that  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily so.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  a  mere  resemblance  in  fact 
that  men  are  called  children  of  the  wicked  one ;  and  this  is 
full  warrant  for  regarding  a  resemblance  in  fact  as  a  sufficient 
idea  for  the  same  phrase  in  the  passage  before  us. 

In  support  of  my  statement  that  the  phrase  "  children  of 
God  "  was  not  necessarily  to  be  taken  as  indicating  a  spiritual 
relation,  I  adduced  what  I  called  the  "equivalent  phrase" 
"the  offspring  of  God,"  from  Paul's  discourse,  Acts  x\T.i.  28. 
On  this  the  author  says — 

"But  he  did  not  employ  that  poetic  sentiment  as  including  the 
whole  human  race,  and  as  being  at  the  same  time  equivalent  to  the 
New  Testament  phrase,  '  children  of  God,'"  p.  25. 
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Tlie  author  mistakes  my  meaning,  I  did  not  say  that 
Faul  used  the  former  of  these  phrases  in  the  customary  sense 
of  the  latter.  I  took  the  phrases  apart;  and  I  said  that 
^'oifspring  of  God"  is  an  equivalent  phrase  to  "children  of 
God."  I  cannot  even  now  see  that  offspring  and  children,  or 
7eVo?  and  v/o?,  are  "cery  different.  That  the  phrase  76V0S 
Q^ov  did  not  mean,  either  from  the  pen  of  Cleanthes  who 
wrote  it,  or  from  the  lips  of  Paul  who  quoted  it,  what  the 
phrase  viol  9eov  is  generally  used  to  denote  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, is  quite  true ;  but  this  is  the  very  circumstance  I 
availed  myself  of  I  took  the  fact  that  7eVos  Geou  is  used  to 
denote  a  relation  not  spiritual,  as  warranting  the  supposition 
that  viol  Qeov  might  be  used  to  denote  a  relation  not  spiritual 
likewise. 

Mr.  Morris  makes  some  extended  remarks  on  Paul's  appli- 
cation to  his  purpose  of  what  "certain  Greek  poets"  had 
said ;  to  the  effect,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  apostle  did  not 
"  admit  the  existence,  supremacy,  and  creatorship  of  Jupiter ;" 
and  on  the  other,  that  "both  Greek  and  Poman  poets  who 
flourished  before  Paul  preached  at  Athens  had  applied  the 
terms  '  God,'  and  '  Father,'  to  the  expanse  of  the  heavens,  and 
particularly  to  the  ether  of  the  celestial  regions,"  p.  25. 

"By  this  means,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "we  attain  to  an  accurate 
conception  of  what  certain  Greek  poets  intended  by  the  phrase — 'For 
we  are  his  offspring ; '  and  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  this,  and 
much  more,  was  known  to  the  apostle  Paul,  when  he  turned  the  ad- 
mission of  those  same  poets  to  the  accoimt  of  both  his  theistical  and 
Christian  argument,"  p.  26. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  then,  let  the  reader  still  judge, 
whether  the  phrases  "children  of  God"  and  "offspring  of 
God"  are  or  are  not  equivalent ;  for  this  is  all  that  I  have 
said,  or  have  to  say,  about  the  matter. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  observing,  however,  that  the 
author  has  done  great  injustice  to  Cleanthes  by  identifying 
him  with  the  writers  whom  he  has  described.  "With 
respect  to  the  HjTiin  of  Cleanthes,"  says  Bloomfield,  "  it  is 
by  Doddridge  justly  pronounced  to  be  beyond  comparison 
the  purest  and  finest  piece  of  natural  religion  extant  in  all 
antiquity ;  and  it  contains  (he  adds)  nothing  unworthy  of  a 
Christian,  nay,  he  had  almost  said  of  an  inspired  writer."* 

*  Cleanthes  was  a  Grecian  philosopher  of  the  Stoic  school,  the  successor 
of  Zeno,  and  so  eminent  as  to  be  called  by  Cicero  "the  father"  of  the 
sect.     He  flourished  300  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

H 
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For  the  reader's  satisfaction  on  this  point  I  subjoin  an 
English  metrical,  yet  literal,  translation  of  it,  with  which  I 
have  been  favoured  by  Bunnell  Lewis,  Esq.,  the  classical 
tutor  at  Stepney  College. 

HYMN  OF  CLEANTHES. 

Hail  !  Thou  most  glorious  of  unmortals,  Jove, 
Who  bearest  many  names,  and  rulest  all 
For  ever  !  Nature's  Author,  who  with  Law 
Steerest  the  Universe.     For  'tis  most  due 
That  every  mortal  should  invoke  Thy  name, 
For  we  thine  offspring  are,  endowed  with  speech 
Alone  of  all  that  live  and  '  walk  the  earth. ' 
Thee  will  I  sing,  and  ever  hymn  thy  might ; 
Thee  all  the  world,  revolving  round  the  earth. 
Obeys,  and  willing  follows  where  thou  lead'st ; 
Thy  hands,  all-conquering,  wield  subservient  flames. 
Two-edged,  fiery,  ever-hving  bolts, 
While  universal  Nature  dreads  the  shock ; 
Thou  guidest  general  Eeasou,  through  all  space 
DiflPiised,  persuading  great  and  lesser  lights ; 
So  mighty  art  thou.  King  supreme  o'er  all. 
There  is  no  deed  on  earth  without  Thee,  God, 
Nor  in  the  heavenly  vaidt,  nor  in  the  sea. 
Save  what  the  wicked  in  their  folly  do. 
Thou  rulest  the  unruly,  and  dost  make 
Th'  unlovely  lov'd,  so  blending  good  and  evil 
That  one  eternal  reason  dwells  in  all. 
But  this  the  baser  sort  of  mortals  shun ; 
For  they — unhappy,  though  in  quest  of  bliss — 
Nor  see  nor  hear  God's  universal  law. 
Which,  rightly  followed,  happiness  bestows. 
Their  graceless  soids  rush  on  to  different  ends  ; 
Some  seek  for  glory  in  unholy  strife. 
To  devious  paths  of  gain  some  turn  aside, 
Others  to  luxury  and  sensual  joys. 
Lord  of  the  lightning !  Jove  enthron'd  in  clouds ! 
All-bounteous !  save  from  baneful  ignorance. 
Disperse  it  from  our  souls,  give  us  to  know 
Thy  righteous  purposes  that  steer  the  world. 
Thus  honour' d,  we  in  turn  will  pay  to  Thee 
Honour  and  song  incessant,  as  becomes 
Mortals  ;  for  this  is  highest  privilege 
Alike  to  gods  and  men,  in  righteousness 
Ever  to  sing  the  universal  Law. 

(4.)  "  Children  of  the  resurrection." 

On  this  phrase  I  had  written  as  follows  : — "If  this  phi*ase 
be  taken  as  it  is,  it  cannot  be  made  to  mean  more  than  '  per- 
sons raised  from  the  dead;'   the  sense  in  which  the  critics 
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generally  take  it.  Or,  if  in  accordance  with  the  observations 
already  made,  I  render  it  '  children  of  the  future  life,'  the 
result  is  the  same ;  it  means  persons  who  have  entered  on 
the  future  life."    And  the  author  remarks  in  these  terms: — 

"  Now  by  this  mode  of  reasoning,  and  the  twofold  change  of  terms 
and  of  tense  on  which  it  is  founded,  the  statements  put  forward 
involve  one  or  other  of  the  following  consequences  :  either  they  serve 
to  deny  that  there  is  any  resurrection  of  the  dead,  or  they  go  to  affirm 
that  the  resurrection  must  be  understood  metaphorically,  and  is 
already  past, "  p.  27. 

Mr.  Morris  is  good  enough  to  disown  all  thought  of  really 
imputing  to  me  either  of  these  opinions ;  but  he  presses  them 
upon  me  as  fair  inferences.  Let  us  see  whether  they  are  so 
or  not. 

My  reasoning,  he  says,  is  founded  on  a  "twofold  change;" 
one  "of  terms"  and  another  "of  tense." 

The  change  of  terms  is,  of  course,  that,  instead  of  using 
the  term  resurrection  I  use  the  phrase  future  life. 

But  what  is  the  change  of  tense?  Undoubtedly,  I  have 
spoken  in  the  present  tense,  and  this  is  the  circumstance 
from  which  Mr.  Morris  seems  to  have  drawn  his  inference ; 
for  his  argument  is,  that  since  I  speak  in  the  present  tense, 
while  the  resurrection  is  future,  my  statement  implies, 
either  that  there  will  be  no  resurrectiou,  or  that  it  is  already 
past. 

In  speaking  in  the  present  tense,  however,  I  have  effected 
no  change.  Let  the  passage  itself  witness  : — "Neither  can 
they  die  any  more ;  for  they  are  equal  unto  the  angels ;  and 
are  the  children  of  God,  being  children  of  the  resurrection." 
It  was  in  the  present  tense,  therefore,  that  the  Lord  himself 
spoke ;  and  if  the  pernicious  opinions  inferred  are  in  conse- 
quence chargeable  upon  any  one,  it  is  upon  Him.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Morris  will  now  see  differently ;  but  what  apology  can 
he  make  for  his  carelessness,  in  allowing  himself  to  determine 
without  looking  at  his  Bible,  that  because  the  first  verb  was 
in  the  future  tense, — "  they  which  shall  he  accounted  worthy 
to  obtain  that  world," — every  following  verb  must  be  so  too  ? 

He  further  says  that  the  phrase  of  Heinsius  which  I  have 
quoted,  viol  t?;s  di/a^iwaew^,  shows  the  incorrectness  of  my 
rendering  dvaaTaais  by  future  life.  His  argument  is  that 
the  prefix  dva  denotes  repetition,  but  that  the  phrase  future 
life  does  not  admit  of  the  idea  of  repetition,  p.  27. 
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If,  however,  the  idea  of  repetition  is  to  be  very  tena- 
ciously insisted  upon  wherever  the  prefix  ai^a  is  found,  the 
word  dudcraffiq  must  no  longer  be  applied  to  the  raising  of 
the  body,  which  has  yet  to  take  place  certainly  for  the  first 
time.  Both  it  and  dua/Biwais  are  on  this  ground  much  more 
applicable  to  the  future  life ;  which,  if  not  verbally,  yet  sub- 
stantially, has  the  idea  of  repetition,  inasmuch  as  to  live 
hereafter  will  be  to  live  again. 

The  last  effort  which  the  author  makes  to  shut  me  up  to 
his  conclusion  is  on  the  ground  that  the  phrase,  "  children  of 
the  resurrection,"  is  a  Hebraism  involving  the  idea  of  moral 
character. 

"  It  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,"  says  he,  "  in  the  words  'son  of 
perdition,'  'children  of  wrath,'  and  'children  of  disobedience;'  and 
in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  words  'children  of  Belial,'  'children 
of  pride,'  and  'children  of  iniquity.'  In  several  marginal  readings 
which  I  have  verified,  it  is  found  m  the  words  'children  of  death,' 
and  is  rendered  in  the  texts  'worthy  to  die,'  'shall  surely  die,'  and 
'  appointed  to  death ; '  by  which  rendering  the  true  meaning  of  this 
class  of  Hebraisms  is  given  and  made  manifest,"  p.  28. 

Now  I  admit  that  in  some  instances  this  Hebraistic  form 
of  expression  has,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  "moral  cha- 
racter" as  the  basis  of  its  use  ;  but  I  maintain  that  this  is  by 
no  means  its  uniform  or  essential  import.  On  looking  a 
little  further  into  the  Bible  we  shall  find  unequivocal  evidence 
of  this.  What  will  the  reader  say,  for  example,  to  Isa.  v. 
1  : — "My  wellbeloved  hath  a  vineyard  in  a  very  fruitful 
hill;"  onargin,  "the  horn  of  the  son  of  oiV^  ?  Or  to  Zech. 
iv.  14  :  "These  are  the  two  anointed  ones  (margin,  ^  sons  of 
oil')  that  stand  by  the  Ijord  of  the  whole  earth"  1  Or  what 
will  he  say  to  an  instance  occurring  in  the  very  passage 
under  examination,  and  therefore  close  imder  Mr.  Morris's 
eye — ^'the  children  of  this  world''  ^  Even  where  character 
is  indicated,  there  is  very  often  no  implication,  as  Mr,  Morris 
aflirms,  of  desert  or  destiny.  The  phrases  "  children  of  j^ride" 
and  ^^  children  of  iniquity,"  which  are  specimens  of  a  large 
class,  denote  only  the  actual  \iciousness  of  the  parties  to 
whom  the  appellation  is  applied,  and  thus,  as  I  have  said, 
merely  "state  a  fact  in  the  Hebrew  form."  There  is  ample 
warrant,  therefore,  for  taking  the  phrase  "children  of  the 
resurrection"  to  denote,  not  persons  who  deserve  to  he  raised, 
but  persons  who  will  be  raised,  from  the  dead. 

I  have  thus  gone  through  the  whole  of  the  author's  critical 
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remarks.  The  gist  of  them  is  that  the  phrases  employed  are 
most  naturally  to  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  righteous : 
but  this  was  in  the  outset  admitted  by  myself,  and  the  proof 
of  it,  however  elaborate  or  complete,  is  nothing  to  his  pur- 
pose. It  is  my  opponent's  business  to  affirm,  and  to  prove, 
that  the  terms  in  question  must  necessarily  be  so  understood, 
towards  which  Mr.  Morris  has  ejffected  nothing. 

All  the  princijial  arguments  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Morris  having  now  received,  as  I  hope,  due  attention,  it 
remains  for  me  to  notice  those  minor  topics  which  occur  in 
passages  scattered  through  his  pamphlet. 

In  one  of  these  the  author  brings  to  light  the  following 
pernicious  sentiments,  as  involved  in  my  applying  universally 
the  words  "  Neither  can  they  die  any  more,"  and  holding  all 
men  to  be  in  this  respect  "  similar  to  God." 

"Two  sentiments  involving  grave  consequences,"  he  says,  "are 
thus  maintained :  namely,  first,  that  all  men,  the  wicked  as  well  as 
the  righteous,  are  exempt  and  secure  from  the  infliction  of  '  the  second 
death  ;'  and  secondly,  that  the  constitutional  iramortalitj'"  of  all  men 
admits  of  a  just  comparison  with  the  essential  immortality  of  God," 
p.  26. 

Mr.  Morris  has  framed  his  reference  to  "the  second  death" 
as  though  he  took  it  to  be  an  admitted  point  that  such  an 
issue  awaits  the  wicked  ;  but  he,  of  course,  knows  that  it  is  a 
disputed  one,  which,  instead  of  being  adapted  to  prove  any- 
thing requires  to  be  itself  proved. 

As  to  constitutional  and  essential  immortality,  while  it  is 
evident  that  in  some  respects  they  differ,  it  is  not  less  evident 
that  in  some  respects  they  agree.  They  are  diverse  modes  of  a 
common  subject,  immortality ;  and  while  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  bring  them  into  comparison  in  the  point  in  which 
they  differ,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  comparing  them 
in  the  point  in  which  they  are  alike.  If  God  is  not  liable  to 
death,  man,  if  he  also  be  not  liable  to  death,  may  properly  be 
said  herein  to  be  like  God,  although  in  the  mode  of  being  so 
there  may  be  this  difference,  that  God  is  so  essentially  and 
man  only  constitutionally. 

Another  morsel  of  criticism  turns  u]3  in  the  following 
words : — 

"The  word  rendered  'world'  in  the  passage  under  the  author's 
notice  is  alwv,  and  indicates  a  future  age  and  not  a  present  locality. 
It  is  there  used  in  contrast  with  the  present  and  continuous  age  of 
human  history  in  flesh  and  blood.     And  the  words  rendered  '  neither 
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can  they  die  any  more'  affirm  of  the  'children  of  God,' who  are  the 
'cliildren  of  the  resurrection,'  that  thenceforth  they  are  possessed  of 
an  endless,  that  is,  of  an  indissoluble  and  indestructible  life,  and  that 
death  will  be  to  them  a, physical  impossibility,''^  p.  23. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  extract,  the  reader  finds  nothing 
but  an  assertion  of  the  thing  to  be  proved,  which,  of  course, 
he  will  not  mistake  for  argument.  The  former  paii:  of  it 
introduces  a  new  topic,  requiring  notice.  It  is  a  critique  on 
the  word  alwv,  which  is  rendered  "  world,"  and  which,  Mr. 
Morris  says,  "indicates  a  future  age  and  not  a  joresent^ 
locality." 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  for  a  reason  why  the  author  has 
volunteered  this  specimen  of  critical  acumen,  in  which  I  see 
no  bearing  on  the  argument.  But  let  us  test  its  correct- 
ness. Alwv,  he  says,  "  indicates  a  future  «^e."  I  turn  to 
Schleusner,  as  the  lexicographer  nearest  my  elbow,  and  find 
as  follows  : — '■'  Alu)v,  a  certain  siKice  of  time,  longer  or  shorter, 
PAST,  present,  or  FUTURE,  a  complete  period,  accommodated 
to  the  nature  of  the  things  spoken  of'^  So  much  for  Mr. 
Morris's  accuracy  as  a  critic.  That  alwv  does  not  mean  a 
place — or,  as  he  has  it,  "a  locality" — eveiy  schoolboy  knew 
before  it  was  announced  by  the  author;  nor  is  it  supposed  to 
do  so,  when,  as  in  our  version,  it  is  rendered  ivorld.  When 
applied  to  any  state  of  human  existence,  it  denotes  the  com- 
plete period  of  its  duration ;  and  thence,  by  an  analogy  not 
remote,  it  comes  to  signify  the  objects  in  the  midst  of  ^Yhich, 
together  with  the  place  in  which,  that  period  of  human  ex- 
istence is  passed.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  full  meaning 
of  the  popular  term  world.  But,  if  the  author  prefei^  it,  the 
term  alwv  may  be  taken  strictly.  "The  children  of  this 
{aiwv)  period  of  human  existence  marry  and  are  given  in 
marriage;  but  they  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to 
obtain  that  {alu^v)  p)eriod  of  human  existence  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage."  To  what  purpose,  however,  is 
all  this  criticism  ?  What  service  is  rendered  to  the  author 
by  it?  What  injury  does  it  occasion  to  me?  To  me,  cer- 
tainly, it  rather  affords  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  places 
in  simple  and  naked  opposition  the  two  great  periods  of 
human  existence,  and  so  exhibits  more  clearly  than  ever  the 
congruity  of  undei-standing  the  whole  passage  in  relation  to 
mankind  at  large. 

In   the  course  of  his  j)amphlet   Mr.   Morris  frequently 
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brings  against  me  a  charge  which  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  notice,  that,  namely,  of  "  changing  the  tense  of  the  entire 
subject  from  the  future  to  the  past  and  present,"  and  so 
changing  the  idea.  For  my  own  vindication  I  have  only  to 
repeat  that  I  have  nowhere  "  changed  the  tense,"  but  have 
in  all  cases  taken  it  as  it  stands  in  the  passage  itself. 

Since,  however,  Mr.  Morris  is  so  sensible  of  the  impropriety 
and  mischief  of  "  changing  the  tense,"  let  me  be  permitted 
to  ask  him  why  he  himself  has  done  it.  Here  is  the  fact. 
Our  Lord's  words  are,  "  Now  that  the  dead  are  raised,  even 
Moses  showed  at  the  bush,  ...  all  live  unto  him." 
And  this  is  the  author's  comment : — 

"We  are  thus  allowed  to  think  of  a  truth  'full  of  immortality,' 
because  it  speaks  to  our  hearts  of  the  '  sure  and  certain  hope  of  resur- 
rection to  eternal  life ; '  and  tells  us  that  with  '  God,  who  quickeneth 
the  dead,  and  calleth  those  things  which  he  not  as  though  they  were,' 
the  resurrection  is  regarded  as  though  it  were  aheady  accomplished," 
p.  15. 

This  is  a  palpable  and  undeniable  change  of  the  tense  from 
the  present  to  the  future.  Christ  says,  "the  dead  are 
raised;"  Mr.  Morris,  that  they  will  be  raised;  Christ  says 
that  "all  live;"  Mr.  Morris,  that  they  will  live  hereafter. 
Will  my  reprover  justify  this  ? 

But  here  is  a  change  not  of  the  tense  only,  but  of  the 
meaning  also.  Taking  the  verbs  as  Christ  uttered  them,  that 
is,  in  the  present  tense,  his  language  declares  the  existence 
at  that  time  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  common  with 
all  the  dead ;  changing  the  tense,  with  Mr.  Morris,  to  the 
future,  this  fact  entirely  disappears,  and  we  are  informed  of 
nothing  but  the  far  distant,  though  certain,  event  of  the 
resurrection,  the  dreary  blank  of  present  non-existence  being 
filled  up  only  by  the  foreknowledge  of  Him  who  "calleth 
things  which  are  not  as  though  they  were  "  !  What  would 
Mr.  Morris  have  said  to  me  if  I  had  done  this  1 

In  page  12  the  author  notices  my  assertion  that  the 
Sadducees  "denied  that  there  was  any  future  life,"  and 
pithily  calls  it  "  a  postulatum  of  a  most  gratuitous  kind." 
It  is  not  appropriate  to  such  a  place  as  this  to  enter  at  large 
into  the  subject  thus  mooted ;  but  let  the  reader  allow  me  to 
present  to  him  the  following  short  extract  from  Macknight: — 
"  Of  all  the  opinions  professed  by  the  Sadducees,  that  which 
distinguished  them  most  was  their  denying  the  immateriality 
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and  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  by  consequence  the  exist- 
ence of  spirits,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a  future 
state.'^  If  he  has  access  to  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  the 
note  on  Matt.  xxii.  23,  will  amply  reward  his  peiiisal,  but  it 
is  too  long  to  insert ;  an  abstract  of  it  is  given  by  Bloomfield. 

Again,  the  author,  noticing  my  assertion  that  the  Pharisees 
''  allowed  the  indulgence  of  the  sensual  appetites  to  be  a  part 
of  the  future  life,"  says,  curtly,  ''We  are  not  credibly  informed 
that  the  Pharisees  allowed,  or  were  capable  of  allowing,  what 
the  author  supposes,"  p.  9.  Let  the  reader  then  heai'ken. 
*' Josephus,"  says  Bloomfield  (on  Matt.  xxii.  28),  "compares 
the  Pharisaical  opinions  of  the  sort  of  felicity  to  be  enjoyed 
in  the  life  to  come  to  those  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the 
Fortunate  Isles."  Now,  of  the  delights  of  the  Fortunate 
Isles  "the  indulgence  of  the  sensual  appetites"  was  the  sum 
and  substance. 

Having  quoted  me  as  follows, — "  The  interrogatory  framed 
by  the  Sadducees  related,  we  are  told,  to  the  'resurrection;' 
there  is  reason  to  doubt,  however,  whether  this  term  conveys 
the  whole  case," — Mr.  Morris  says: — 

' '  For  reasons  which  are  of  force  in  his  own  mind,  the  author  thus 
questions  the  completeness  of  the  inspired  narrative,"  p.  5.  And 
again, — "This  information  has  its  relative  value.  .  .  .  But  it 
would  not  appear  to  justify  a  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  inspired  state- 
ment.    The  author  does,  however,  thus  doubt,"  p.  6. 

Far  from  it.  I  neither  "  question  the  completeness"  nor 
"doubt  the  accuracy"  "of  the  inspired  narrative;"  but  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  English  translation. 
According  to  Mr.  Morris,  our  authorized  version  is  infallible ; 
and  if  any  one  should  presume  to  inquire  whether  ira.ayjx 
(Acts  xii.  4)  was  properly  translated  "  Easter,"  he  would  be 
liable  to  objurgation  for  "  doubting  the  accuracy  of  inspired 
statement " ! 

"The  author  observes,"  continues  Mr.  Morris,  "that,  by  reason  of 
the  mental  habits  of  the  Sadducees,  they  held  that  '  the  doctrine  of  a 
resurrection  was  identical  -v^dth  that  of  a  future  existence ;'  and  conse- 
quently they  reasoned  thus : — '  If  there  was  a  resurrection  there  was 
of  course  a  future  life ;  and  if  there  was  a  future  life  there  must  in 
their  view  be  a  resurrection,  since,  according  to  them,  there  could  be 
no  future  life  but  in  a  body.'  We  have  no  authentic  information  that 
the  Sadducees  made  this  kind  of  reasoning  the  occasion  of  their  qiies- 

*  Harmony  of  the  Gospels:  Jewish  Antiquities,  Disc,  i.,  chap.  3^. 
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tion  relative  to  the  resurrection ;  while,  if  they  did  thus  reason,  their 
reason  differs  widely  from,  and  is  in  contrast  with,  that  of  the 
author,"  p.  6. 

Mr.  Morris  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  words  he 
has  quoted  from  me  were  intended  to  express  the  reasoning 
of  the  Sadducees.  They  contain  my  own  reasoning  (from 
which,  consequently,  it  may  be  hoped  they  do  not  very 
widely  differ)  on  the  fact  stated  by  Josephus,  that  the  Sad- 
ducees did  not  "allow  the  soul  to  be  of  a  spiritual  nature^ 
or,  consequently,  to  be  capable  of  existence  separate  from  the 
body;"  whence  I  infer,  by  the  process  which  Mr.  Morris  has 
extracted,  that  "with  them  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection 
was  identical  with  that  of  a  future  existence."  If  there  be 
anything  laudable  in  this  reasoning  having,  as  Mr.  Morris 
proceeds  to  say  it  has,  "  some  striking  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  Paul  on  the  subject  of  'the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,' "  I  hope  he  will  give  the  credit  of 
it  to  the  right  party. 

The  words  quoted  by  Mr.  Morris  not  having  been  "the 
reasoning"  of  the  Sadducees  at  all,  they  cannot,  of  course, 
have  been,  as  he  supposes  me  to  say,  "  the  occasion  of  their 
question  relative  to  the  resurrection;"  neither  can  it  be  the 
fact,  as  the  author  alleges  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page 
(p.  6)  that,  because  I  suppose  them  so  to  have  reasoned,  I 
maintain  their  question  to  have  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life.  My  reason  for  affirming  that  their  inquiry 
"  must  in  all  propriety  be  held  to  relate  generally  to  the  sub- 
ject of  a  future  life,  rather  than  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,"  is  that  with  them  resurrection  and  future  life 
were  but  one  thing ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  whole  fact 
should  be  had  in  view,  and  not  a  part  of  it. 

Remarking  on  my  application  of  the  words  "  Neither  can 
they  die  any  more"  to  all  mankind,  Mr.  Morris  says — 

"I  am  not  aware  that  this  is  the  immortality  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  not  the  'eternal  life'  which  Christ  has  jDromised  and 
secured  to  his  people,"  p.  4. 

True,  Mr.  Morris;  quite  true.  The  "eternal  life  which 
Christ  has  promised  and  secured  to  his  people"  is  not  at  all 
the  thing  that  I  am  speaking  of  But  what  then?  Is 
nobody  allowed  to  speak  of  any  topic  but  this  ?  I  have  cer- 
tainly taken  the  liberty  (I  hope  it  is  a  pardonable  freedom) 
of  speaking  of  immortality  in  the  sense  of  a  natural  adapta- 
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tion  of  liuman  kind  to  endless  being,  which  is  quite  another 
thing,  no  doubt,  from  "eternal  life"  as  that  phrase  is  appro- 
priated in  the  Scriptures,  but  still  a  topic  of  some  interest 
and  importance.  AYill  Mr.  Morris  not  condescend  to  notice 
it  1  He  will.  He  is  "  not  aware,"  he  says,  that  this  immor- 
tality is  ''revealed  in  the  Scriptures."  Of  what,  then,  is 
Luke  XX.  36  a  declaration? 

He  adds  that  the  immortality  T  plead  for  "  bears  some  re- 
semblance" to  that  of  "the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  and  risen 
Head  of  his  body  the  chm-ch,"  p.  4. 

He  makes  this  out  by  quoting  a  passage  from  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Ej^istle  to  the  Romans,  where  it  is  said  that 
"  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead  clieth  no  more/'  and  he 
annexes  to  this  a  phrase  out  of  the  seventh  of  Hebrews — 
"after  the  power  of  an  endless  life."  The  object  of  all  this 
labour  is  to  get  an  opportunity  of  saying  that  "the  immor- 
tality of  the  risen  Head  of  the  church"  was  "consequent  on 
his  resurrection  ;"  whence  it  would  appqg^r  Mr.  Morris  would 
infer  that  the  immortality  of  the  members  ought  to  be  so 
too. 

But  in  what  sense  have  we  the  word  immortality  here 
used?  "The  immortality  of  the  risen  Head  of  the  church" 
can  mean  nothing  but  the  fact  of  his  living  for  ever ;  for  in 
no  other  sense  can  it  be  said  to  have  been  "  consequent  on 
his  resuiTection  from  the  dead."  His  immortality  in  the 
sense  of  a  natural  attribute  (the  sense  in  which  I  speak  of  it) 
clearly  was  not,  and  could  not  be  so.  .  If  in  this  sense  Christ 
was  immortal,  his  immortality  must  have  been  as  independent 
of  resurrection,  and  as  superior  to  death,  as  that  of  any  other 
of  mankind. 

Mr.  Morris  remarks  on  my  reference  in  my  Additional 
Note  to  the  Greek  sophist,  Artemidorus,  as  probably  "re- 
flecting a  portion  of  the  Christian  ^dsdom  as  then  propagated 
in  the  world."     On  this  he  says — 

"But  Mr.  Hinton  has  not  considered  that  Artemidorus  could  not 
have  imbibed  that  portion  of  the  '  Christian  wisdom'  which  inculcates 
the  doctrine  of  the  '  second  death,'  "  p.  6. 

If,  however,  "  the  doctrine  of  the  '  second  death' "  Viere  a 
"  portion  of  '  the  Christian  wisdom,' "  why  might  not 
Artemidorus  have  imbibed  this  as  well  as  any  other  portion 
of  it  ?  So  far  as  his  language  may  serve  to  show  what  was 
then  disseminated  by  Christian  teachers,  it  leaves  us  to  sup- 
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pose  that  "  the  doctrine  of  the  *  second  death,' "  as  held  by- 
Mr.  Morris,  was  wholly  unknown  to  them. 

In  pp.  30,  31,  the  author  notices  the  arguments  of  my 
fourth  section,  which  proceed  on  the  supposition  of  its  being 
granted  that  the  words  of  our  Lord  do  refer  to  the  righteous 
only.  These  he  excuses  himself  from  answering  on  the  plea 
that  they  "have  all  been  anticipated."  This  is  convenient, 
and  the  reader  will  judge  how  far  it  is  true.  Mr.  Morris, 
however,  exhausted  as  he  well  may  be  by  so  many  painful 
efforts,  is  roused  to  one  eflbrt  more  by  sympathy  with  Mr. 
White,  whom  he  thinks  I  have  treated  in  an  "ungenerous" 
manner;  an  act  of  literary  knight-errantry  which  I  have  duly 
noticed  in  my  remarks  on  that  gentleman's  Eeply. 


ATHANASIA: 


OB, 


FOUR   BOOKS  ON  IMMORTALITY, 


BOOK    I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  year  1835  tiiere  was  published  in  Dublin  a  small 
work  bearing  the  folloAving  title,  "Christ  our  Life;  or  the 
Scripture  Testimony  concerning  Immortality.  By  a  Clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England." 

The  introduction  to  this  work  exhibits  in  a  discursive 
manner  several  of  the  topics  which  occur  subsequently  in  a 
more  regular  form ;  I  shall  consequently  be  doing  a  service 
to  the  reader,  without  any  injustice  or  disadvantage  to  the 
author,  if  I  pass  them  over  now,  with  a  view  to  notice  them 
fully  in  their  proper  place.  I  proceed  therefore  at  once  to 
the  page  in  which  the  author  opens  his  argument  in  form,  in 
the  four  propositions  following  : — 

"I.  That  man  is  not  by  creation  or  natural  constitution  immortal. 

"II.  That  immortality,  or  eternal  life,  is  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
words  derived  to  man  only  through  Christ. 

"III.  That  it  is  communicated  in  regeneration,  and  is  identical 
with  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  believers. 

' '  IV.  That  those  who  do  not  beheve  the  Gospel,  and  have  not  the 
Si)irit  of  Christ,  shall  finally  be  destroyed,  or  die  as  to  all  life,"  p.  8. 

I  shall  strictly  follow  the  author  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  attempts  to  establish  these  propositions. 


CHAPTER   I. 

ON    HIS  PIRST   PROPOSITION. 


The  first  proposition  is,  "  That  man  is  not  immortal  by 
creation  or  natural  constitution,"  p.  8. 

Under  this  proposition  the  author  first  refers  to  the  various 
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phrases  used  in  tlie  scriptural  account  of  the  creation  of 
man,  pp.  8,  lo.  These  phrases  occur  in  Gen.  i.  26,  27  ; 
and  ii.  7. 

Gen,  i.  26,  27.  "And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  hkeness ;  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all 
the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 
So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image ;  in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him." 

This  passage  cannot  be  taken  to  denote  less  than  some 
distinguished  prerogative  in  man  as  compared  with  the 
animal  tribes.     What  was  the  nature  of  this  prerogative  ? 

According  to  our  author,  man  was  created  in  the  image  of 
God— 

Fii'st,  in  his  character;  he  having  been  made  ''upright" 
(Eccles.  vii.  29),  and,  when  renewed,  being  "renewed  in 
knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him,"  CoL 
iii.  10. 

Secondly,  in  his  position;  he  having  been  placed  in 
authority  over  the  inferior  races — "  Let  them  have  dominion 

.     .     .     over  all  the  earth." 

But  here  he  stops;  "it  being  evident,"  says  he,  "that 
man  might  be  made  after  the  image  or  likeness  of  God 
morally  speaking,  ...  as  well  as  in  the  dominion  con- 
ferred on  him,  without  being  by  constitution  immortal." 

"  He  might'' — the  reader  will  mark  the  hesitancy  of  this 
expression.  The  author  does  not  say  "  he  ivas.''  Something 
held  him  back  from  so  decisive  a  word.  Was  it  not  a  feeling 
— a  feeling  wliich  will  find  response  in  every  breast — that 
man's  admitted  moral  and  magisterial  prerogatives  draw  after 
them  a  physical  distinction  %  I  go  on,  then,  to  affirm,  that 
man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God — 

Thii^dly,  in  his  natui^e ;  since  without  some  measure  of 
similarity  to  God  in  his  nature,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
he  should  resemble  him  in  his  providence  and  his  holiness. 
These  elevated  prerogatives  require  an  appropriate  and  pro- 
portionate basis.     Man  must  he  fitted  to  possess  them. 

Man's  similarity  in  nature  to  God  may  be  regarded  as 
consisting,  on  the  one  hand,  in  his  intellectual  and  rational 
faculties ;  and,  on  the  other,  in  his  incorruptibility,  or  in  the 
absence  from  his  soul,  or  mind,  of  all  causes  of  decay — in  a 
word,  in  immortality.     It  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  that 
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God  could  have  impressed  liis  glorious  moral  image  on  man 
witliout  the  former  of  these,  or  that  he  would  have  done  so 
without  the  latter. 

Gen.  ii.  7.  "And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  tbe  breath  of  life;  and  man 
became  a  living  soul." 

I  agree  with  the  author  in  thinking  that  this  verse  will 
by  no  means  bear  the  stress  which  some  writers  have  laid 
upon  it.  All  I  take  it  to  mean  is,  that  when  man  began  to 
breathe  he  began  to  live ;  he  "became  a  living  being." 

The  author  takes  the  declaration  that  "  God  formed  man 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground"  "  as  descriptive  of  frailty  and 
mortality,"  and  then  pursues  the  proof  of  man's  mortality  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

*'But  are  we  left  to  the  proof,  however  strong,  inferred  from 
the  meaning  of  these  expressions,  that  man  was  by  creation  mortal  ? 
Or  have  we  not  the  express  declaration  of  God  that  he  was  so  ?  No 
sooner  was  man  created  than  God  placed  him  under  a  law :  and  what 
was  its  sanction?  It  was  death:  'In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  die,'  Gen.  iii.  17.  But  how  could  an  immortal 
creature  die?    The  contradiction  in  terms  is  plain,"  jjp.  10,  11. 

"  That  man  was  by  creation  mortal,"  or  liable  to  death,  is 
a  proposition  which,  as  I  suppose,  has  never  been  disputed, 
and  which  consequently  needed  no  proof  Or,  if  our  author 
was  too  resolutely  bent  on  his  purpose  to  be  withheld  from  it 
even  by  the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  he  might,  without 
taking  us  back  to  such  remote  ages,  have  established  his  point 
by  simply  referring  us  to  a  funeral  procession  or  a  newly- 
made  grave.  From  his  question,  however,  put  as  it  is  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him 
that  a  creature  may  be  mortal  and  immortal  too.  He  pro- 
nounces such  a  statement,  indeed,  a  "contradiction  in  terms ;" 
but  this  altogether  depends  on  the  sense  in  which  the  terms 
are  used.  Into  this  matter,  therefore,  it  will  be  now  neces- 
sary to  make  some  further  inquiry. 

What,  then,  does  our  author  mean  by  death?  He  answers, 
to  die  is  to  "cease  to  exist,"  p.  11.  The  argument  he  ad- 
duces in  support  of  this  view  is  drawn  from  the  sense  in 
which,  as  he  conceives,  Adam  would  have  taken  the  words, 
"Thou  shalt  die." 

"We  are  bound,"  says  he,  "to  take  the  words  as  Adam  himself 
would  have  taken  them.      He  had  just  been  constituted  'a  living 
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soul ; '  and  to  him  the  sentence  would  have  been  understood  as  though 
God  had  said  to  him,  Live  to  me,  or  cease  to  live ;  a  sentence  which 
must  have  commended  itself  as  equitable  and  just,  but  no  more," 
p.  11. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  from  this,  however,  that  Adam  did 
take  the  words  "Thou  shalt  die"  in  the  sense  of  ceasing  to 
exist.  Tlie  premonitions  of  a  future  life,  to  presume  upon 
nothing  more,  must  have  been  at  least  as  strong  in  him  as 
they  are  in  ourselves ;  and  it  is  much  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  death  meant  to  him  what  it  has  meant  ever  since, 
and  means  now,  the  termination  of  life  in  the  body.  There 
is  the  best  reason  to  believe  that  to  die  is  not  to  cease  to 
exist,  but  merely  to  change  the  mode  of  our  existence. 
Death  is,  I  conceive,  but  a  name  for  that  mode  of  human 
existence  in  which  the  animal  functions  are  no  longer  per- 
formed. 

I  ask  further,  w^hat  does  our  author  mean  by  immortality'? 
He  plainly  holds  an  immortal  being  to  be  one  that  must  live 
for  ever;  since  he  asks,  "how  can  an  immortal  creature 
die  ?"  But  this  I  think  is  not  the  true  meaning  of  immor- 
tality. The  idea  conveyed  by  this  w^ord  in  relation  to  man 
is  that  he  is  adapted  to  live  for  ever,  or  that  he  is  not  liable 
to  the  cessation  of  conscious  being  from  any  natural  cause. 

With  our  author's  notions  of  death  and  immortality,  it 
would  of  course  be  contradictory  to  say  that  man  was  both 
mortal  and  immortal ;  but  these  definitions  being  repudiated, 
the  alleged  contradiction  disappears.  Man  is  mortal,  that  is, 
liable  to  a  certain  change  in  the  mode  of  his  existence  arrest- 
ing his  corjDoreal  activity:  man  is  at  the  same  time  immortal, 
that  is,  not  liable  to  any  change  from  natural  causes  in  the 
mode  of  his  existence  by  which  his  consciousness  and  intel- 
lectual powers  might  be  extinguished.  In  a  word,  he  has  a 
mortal  body  and  an  immortal  soul.  No  proof  of  man's  mor- 
tality, therefore,  constitutes  any  argument  against  his  im- 
mortality. 

To  his  interpretation  of  the  words  "  Thou  shalt  die,"  the 
author  admits 

"It  may  be  objected  that  Adam  did  not  die,  did  not  cease  to  exist, 
on  the  day  he  transgressed.  But  why  ?  Is  it  because  death  meant 
something  else  than  death?  Or  is  it  not  because  God  timely 
interposed  that  remedy  which  now  saves  the  believer  from  death?" 
pp.  11,  12. 

"Saves   the   believer  from   death  V^      The   phrase   is   a 
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startling  one ;  and  so  the  author  evidently  felt,  for  he  imme- 
diately brings  against  himself  the  objection  he  anticipates 
from  his  reader — "Yet  Adam  died,  and  believers  now  die," 
And  thus  he  answers  it : — 

"  'Yet  Adam  died,  and  behevers  now  die!'  Yes;  but  it  is  to 
prove  the  very  thing  the  objection  is  meant  to  confute.  To  prove 
that  hfe  is  not  now  from  Adam  but  from  another;  not  from  natural 
constitution  but  from  altogether  a  different  source.  The  natural  life 
is  resigned  by  the  believer ;  the  Christian  dies  naturally,  that  he  may 
rise  again  to  life  spiritually.  '  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,'  that  is,  a 
body  animated  by  natural  life ;  '  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body,'  that  is, 
a  body  quickened  by  the  Spirit.  '  And  so  it  is  written,  the  first  man 
Adam  was  made  a  living  soul, '  having  only  natural  life ;  '  the  last 
Adam  was  made  a  quickening  spirit,'  endowing  those  who  are  in  him 
with  the  life  of  the  Spirit,   1  Cor.  xv.  44,  45." 

"The  objection  is  meant  to  confute"  the  assertion  that 
Christ  saves  believers  from  death,  and  the  author  says  they 
die  "to  prove"  it — meaning,  I  suppose,  that  their  dying  is 
a  proof  of  it:  that  is,  their  dying  proves  that  Christ  saves 
them  from  death  !  Doubtless,  since,  according  to  him,  in 
death  believers  cease  to  exist,  and  since  Adam  also  thus 
ceased  to  exist,  if  they  live  any  more,  this  will  prove  that 
life  is  not  now  from  Adam  or  by  natural  constitution ;  and 
this  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  the  author's  intention 
to  say. 

How,  then,  does  a  deceased  Christian  live  again?  Our 
author's  answer  is,  that  "he  dies  naturally,"  and  "rises 
again  to  life  spiritually;"  and  in  confirmation  he  adduces  a 
passage  relating  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  It  appears 
from  this  that  the  author  does  not  believe  Christians  to  exist 
in  any  condition  but  in  the  body.  It  might  be  questioned, 
indeed,  whether  he  believes  in  the  existence  of  the  human 
soul  at  all ;  since,  according  to  him,  the  return  of  the  dead 
Christian  to  life  is  effected  by  the  quickening  of  the  body 
alone,  the  spirit  which  ultimately  animates  it  being  not  a 
human  spirit  but  the  Spirit  of  God. 

If  this  scheme  be  somewhat  hard  of  understanding  as  it 
relates  to  believers,  how  is  it  capable  of  application  to  unbe- 
lievers 1  They  also  "  die  naturally,"  and  cease  to  exist.  Do 
they  return  to  existence  or  not  1  If  they  do  not,  where  is 
future  judgment?  .[f  they  do,  whence  do  they  derive  their 
life? 

"  The  question,  however,"  our  author  proceeds,  "as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence  is  finally  decided,  and  the  argument  from  the  original 
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constitution  of  man  completely  set  aside  by  the  reason  given  after  the 
fall  for  his  expulsion  from  Paradise. " 

The  passage  here  cited  is  Gen.  iii.  22,  23 :  "And  now,  lest 
he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and 
live  for  ever;  therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  foii;h  from 
the  garden  of  Eden." 

"That  is,"  says  the  author,  "the  Lord,  in  compassion  to  his  crea- 
ture, 'in  wrath  remembering  mercy,'  here  timely  interposes  to  save 
him  from  that  to  which  the  popular  creed  condemns  him,  to  save  him 
from  perpetuating  endlessly  a  life  which  in  his  fallen  state  coidd  only 
be  miserable.  He  had  not  originally  made  him  immortal,  and  now 
he  will  not  let  him  make  himself  so.    This  is  very  plain,"  pp.  12,  13. 

All  the  force  of  this  argument  lies  in  the  assumption  that 
eating  of  the  tree  of  life  was  necessary  to  the  endless  exist- 
ence of  the  soul  of  Adam,  which  the  author  quietly  takes  for 
granted.  That  this  nutriment  was  adapted  to  secure  per- 
petual life  for  the  body  may  be  admitted;  but  this  is  nothing 
to  the  author's  purpose.  I  cannot  admit,  however,  vTithout 
proof,  that  the  passage  cited  means  anything  more. 

I  have  now  treated  of  all  matters  brought  forward  under 
the  first  proposition,  and  may  fairly  observe,  I  think,  that 
they  go  a  very  little  way  towards  the  proof  of  it.  The  author 
has  spent  his  strength  in  demonstrating  what  was  obvious 
enough  before,  that  man  "was  by  creation,"  and  he  might 
have  added  by  natural  constitution,  "mortal;"  but  his  busi- 
ness was  to  show  that  man  ivas  not  by  creation  and  natural 
constitution  immortal — quite  a  different  position,  towards 
which  he  has  not  directed  a  single  argument.  Indeed,  he 
has  entirely  misconceived  the  terms. 


CHAPTER  IL 

ON   HIS   SECOND   PROPOSITION. 


I  ADVANCE  now  to  the  second  proposition  :  "  That  immor- 
tality, or  eternal  life,  is  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words 
derived  to  man  only  through  Christ,"  p.  13. 

The  writer  begins  this  section  in  the  following  words : 
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"  That  Hlie  wages  of  sin  is  death,'  we  have  seen,  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  Scriptures  from  the  beginning."  This  is  clearly 
an  inaccurate  representation.  What  we  have  seen  is  that 
death  was  to  Adam  the  penalty  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  death  is  the  wages 
of  sin  universally.  Adam's  j^osition  in  relation  to  this  act  of 
disobedience  to  God  was  j^eculiar,  and  so  may  have  been — so 
must  have  been— his  punishment.  In  the  fact  stated  there 
is  no  warrant  for  believing  that  death  would  have  been  the 
punishment  of  any  other  sin  on  the  part  of  our  first  parent, 
or  that  it  is  the  intended  punishment  of  any  of  the  sins  of 
Ms  posterity. 

Our  author  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  statement"  that  "the 
wages  of  sin  is  death,"  "is  afterwards  repeated  in  passages 
[of  Scripture]  too  numerous  to  quote."  I  think  this  also  an 
affirmation  as  destitute  of  correctness  as  it  is  here  of  proof; 
but  I  can  of  course  enter  into  no  investigation  until  proof  is 
given.  That  the  apostle  does,  in  Rom.  vi.  23,  say  that  "the 
wages  of  sin  is  death"  is  quite  true,  and  his  testimony  needs 
no  confirmation.  What,  however,  is  the  real  meaning  of  his 
words'?  He  himself  teaches  us  in  the  same  epistle,  that 
death  "entered  into  the  world"  by  the  sin  of  one  man,  and 
that  by  the  force  of  that  one  transgression  it  "passed  upon 
ail  men,"  Rom.  v.  12.  If  it  were  not  so,  indeed,  why  do 
infants  die,  who  have  committed  no  sin?  Death  is  thus 
"  the  wages  of  sin,"  indeed ;  but  of  Adam's  sin,  and  not  our 
own.  Yet  the  latter  is  the  sense  in  which  our  author  is 
continually  reiterating  the  words,  as  though  death  were  the 
penalty  universally  attached  to  sin  as  a  breach  of  the  moral 
law.  In  the  literal  sense  of  the  term  death  this  is  not  true; 
and  hence  arises  a  necessity  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
of  understanding  it  in  the  passage  before  us  in  a  figurative 
manner. 

As  though  he  thought  it  a  point  of  great  importance, 
however,  the  author  proceeds  to  adduce  further  proof  of  his 
opinion  from  the  nature  of  the  expiation  offered  by  Jesus 
Christ.  This,  he  insists,  consisted  exclusively  in  his  death; 
and  hence  he  infers  that  the  penalty  of  sin  was  death. 

"What  is  that,"  he  exclaims,  "in  the  suffering  of  which  Christ  is 
declared  to  have  made  atonement  ?  The  answer  is  his  death.  .  .  . 
What  is  the  inference  we  are  to  draw  as  to  the  desert  of  man's  sin, 
and  the  meaning  of  that  death  which  is  all  through  the  Scriptures 
declared  to  be  the  wages  of  sin  ?    TJiat  it  is  literal  death,"  pp.  15,  16. 
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'Now  to  assert  that  tlie  expiation  offered  hy  Christ  con- 
sisted exclusively  in  liis  death,  is  to  take  an  extreme  position 
not  to  be  maintained  without  difficulty.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  humiliation  characteristic  of  our  Lord's  whole  existence 
on  earth,  and  of  the  multiplied  sufferings  in  view  of  which 
he  was  designated  in  anticipation  by  the  prophet  as  "a  man 
of  sorrows,"  the  evangelical  narrative  makes  us  acquainted 
with  a  large  amount  of  internal  anguish,  endured  by  him  in 
such  immediate  connexion  with  his  death  as  to  be  scarcely 
separable  from  it.  The  sorrows  of  Gethsemane  and  the 
agony  on  the  cross  were  surely  parts  of  the  great  sacrifice. 
Where  else,  indeed,  was  that  which  Isaiah  denominates  "the 
travail  of  his  soul"?  Or  what  account  can  be  given  of  these 
agonies,  if  we  refuse  to  refer  them,  as  has  hitherto  been  done 
by  theologians  with  a  very  general  consent,  to  the  depart- 
ment of  expiatory  suffering  1  *  Take  away  this  explanation 
and  the  fact  remains  in  an  utter  darkness  which  our  author 
has  not  made  a  single  effort  to  dissipate.  For  my  own  part, 
while  assigning  to  Christ's  death  an  indispensable  and  most 
important  place  among  the  constituent  elements  of  his  exj^ia- 
tory  sacrifice,  I  deny  that  it  constituted  the  whole  offering, 
and  declare  my  conviction  that  the  very  foundation  of  our 
author's  argument  on  this  subject  is  unsound. 

I  demur  also  to  the  principle  implied  in  the  author's  argu- 
ment, that  Christ  in  effecting  atonement  suffered  precisely 
the  penalty  denounced  against  the  transgressor.  Such  a  view 
is  not  necessary  to  the  scriptural  conception  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  is  liable  to  very  serious  objections.  I  feel  conse- 
quently no  force  in  reasoning  of  this  sort : — 

"If  the  never-ending  sufferings  of  a  creature  essentially  immortal 
be  the  wages  of  sin,  has  Christ  paid  this  penalty,  and  discharged  the 
debt  of  justice  ?  Palpably  not.  He  has  paid  no  such  penalty.  .  .  . 
If  the  souls  of  those  for  whom  he  vouchsafed  to  substitute  himself 
were  under  the  sentence  of  endless  suffering,  then  did  he  make  his 
soul  liable  to  the  same,"  pp.  16,  17. 

This  is  an  unscriptural  view  of  the  case.  Christ  suffered 
"  the  just  for  the  unjust,"  in  such  manner  as  to  render  it 
compatible  with  the  judicial  righteousness  of  God  that  he 
should  exercise  mercy  towards  sinners ;  but  that  this  in- 
volves his  enduring  the  precise  penalty  denounced  by  the 

*  See  Dwight's  Theology,  Disc.  56. 
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law  against  every  individual  transgressor,  is  neither  stated  in 
Scripture  nor  yet  demonstrated  by  argument.*  On  the 
footing  on  which  our  author  places  the  matter,  indeed,  it 
would  seem  to  be  necessary  that  Christ  should  have  died 
many  times,  since  his  dying  once  cannot  be  taken  to  be  en- 
during more  than  the  penalty  denounced,  according  to  the 
author,  against  a  single  transgressor. 

Besides,  as  the  author  himself  perceives,  his  scheme  of 
atonement  precludes,  not  merely  endless  suffering,  but  any 
suffering  after  death,  from  forming  part  of  the  sinner's  sen- 
tence and  condemnation,  "  inasmuch  as  Christ  did  not  suffer 
the  one  any  more  than  the  other."  His  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection is  in  the  following  words  : — 

*'It  is  indeed  admitted,  and  distinctly  recognized,  as  a  most  im- 
portant truth  of  Scriptiu'e,  that  there  is  suffering  after  death  in  the 
instances  of  the  damned;  that  they  live  after  their  departure  from 
this  life,  until  that  event  emphatically  called  'the  second  death,' 
Rev.  XX.  6,  14.  But  while  a  state  of  intermediate  suffering  between 
the  first  and  second  death  is  here  distinctly  admitted,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  denied,  first,  that  this  after-existence  is  a  consequence, 
still  less  a  proof,  of  constitutional  immortality  in  man ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  [the  suffering]  is  any  part  of  the  wages  of  sin,  or  of  the  sen- 
tence which  Christ  died  to  expiate.  No  ;  it  is  asserted,  without  fear 
of  refutation,  that  this  is  ever  in  Scripture  spoken  of  as  a  special  con- 
demnation awarded  to  those  who  are  unbelievers  ( '  who  received  not 
the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  be  saved' — who  have  heard, 
but  'have  not  obeyed  the  Gospel  of  Christ.'  Comj^are  Mark  xvi.  15, 
16;  Acts  xvii.  30,  31;  2  Thess.  i.  8,  9,  and  ii.  12.  Even  the  rich 
man  in  the  parable,  who  'lifted  up  his  eyes  in  hell,'  had  been  a 
despiser  of  the  Word  of  God,  had,  with  his  five  brethren  refused  to 
hear  'Moses  and  the  prophets'), — and,  being  the  sentence  of  those 
who  disown  the  Redeemer,  no  one  was  ever  redeemed  from  it.  It 
presupposes  the  atonement,  and  therefore  could  not  be  the  object  of 
it.  Thus  far,  then,  as  to  the  reason  why  Christ  did  not  endure  this 
sufFering,"  pp.  18,  19. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  in  the  consideration  of  this 
passage  is  its  palpable  inconsistency  with  the  author's  notion 
of  death.  To  die  is,  with  him,  "ceasing  to  exist;"  yet  here 
he  recognizes  it  "as  a  most  important  truth  of  Scripture," 
that  even  wicked  men  "  live  after  their  departure  from  this 
life."  That  is,  they  exist  after  they  cease  to  exist.  Is  this 
less  than  contradictory  % 

I  notice  in  the  next  place,  his  extraordinary  view  of  the 

*  See  Wardlaw  on  the  Atonement,  p.  54  et  seq.,  and  Jenkyu  on  the 
Atonement,  p.  290  et  seq. 
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"suffering  after  death,"  which  he  admits  "in  the  instances  of 
the  damned."  This,  he  says,  is  not  "any  part  of  'the  wages 
of  sin,'"  but  "a  special  condemnation  awarded  to  those  who 
are  unbelievers."  Suppose  this  were  granted,  sui-ely  unbe- 
lief is  a  sin.  If  not,  why  is  any  condemnation  awarded  to  it  ^ 
And  if  the  wages  of  this  sin  be  not  death,  but  some  special 
suffering  after  death,  then  it  cannot  be  said  that  death  is  the 
wages  of  sin,  since  there  is  a  large  amount  of  sin  of  which 
death  is  not  the  wages.  According  to  his  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  however,  the  punishment  of  unbelief  is  death, 
as  appears  from  one  of  the  passages  he  himself  has  cited,  viz., 
2  Thess.  i.  8,  9,  where  we  are  told  that  those  who  "obey 
not  the  Gospel  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 

Our  author  further  says  the  sufferings  of  unbelievers  after 
death  form  no  part  "of  the  sentence  which  Christ  died  to 
expiate,"  which  "being  the  sentence  of  those  who  disown  the 
Redeemer,  no  one  was  ever  redeemed  from  it."  Is  this 
credible'?  Has  no  one,  then,  ever  been  forgiven  the  sin  of 
unbelief?  And  upon  what  ground  has  this  sin  so  often  been 
forgiven,  if  the  exj^iation  of  Christ  did  not  extend  to  it?  "It 
presupposes  the  atonement,"  says  our  author,  "and  therefore 
could  not  be  the  object  of  it."  This  is  fatal  reasoning,  if 
true ;  for  a  veiy  large  part  of  the  sins  of  those  who  have 
heard  the  Gospel  "presupposes  the  atonement,"  and  must  be 
according  to  him  unatoned  for,  and  consequently  unpardon- 
able. Yet  he  is  only  consistent  with  himself  in  coming  to 
this  conclusion,  wliich  results  directly  from  the  theoiy  that 
Christ,  in  expiating  sin,  suffered  the  precise  penalty  due  to 
the  sinner;  since,  in  that  case,  he  could  suffer  only  the 
penalty  due  for  transgressions  of  the  moral  law.  The  im- 
possibility of  acquiescing  in  such  a  conclusion  supplies  a 
powerful  reason  for  adopting  a  different  view  of  the  atone- 
ment. 

Our  author  perceives  a  difficulty  of  another  kind.  If  the 
penalty  of  sin  was  death — "  a  ceasiug  for  ever  to  live" — and 
if  Christ  suffered  precisely  this  penalty,  how  did  he  rise  from 
the  dead,  and  live  again  ?     He  replies  as  follows  : — 

"The  answer  to  this  is  obvious  ;  viz.,  that  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  dead,  not  in  the  power  of  natural  life,  but  of  his  divine  life — that 
life  which  was  not  forfeited  because  not  originally  possessed  by  man, 
but  with  which  human  nature  was  endowed  in  the  person  of  Christ 
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when  he  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Accordingly,  his  resur- 
rection ...  is  the  reasserting  of  the  divine  life  in  him,  not  of 
that  which  is  natural  or  merely  human.  To  have  done  this  last — to 
have  lived  again  in  the  power  of  natural  or  merely  human  life — would 
have  been  an  evasion  of  the  sentence  of  death,  which,  as  it  respects 
man  without  divine  life,  is  final  and  irrevocable,"  p.  17. 

From  this  it  appears  to  be  the  author's  opinion  that  our 
blessed  Lord  in  dying,  did,  as  man,  "cease  to  exist."  During 
at  least  three  days  that  glorious  person,  Immanuel,  God  with 
us,  had  no  being !  Did  Christ  himself  anticipate  this  when 
he  said  to  the  dying  thief,  "  To-day  slialt  thou  be  with  me 
in  paradise"?  Or  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  when  inditing  the 
words,  "Thou  shalt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Hades"  1  Or  how 
is  this  reconcilable  with  the  author's  admission  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  after  death  of  even  wicked  men  1 

Christ's  return  to  life,  however,  after  professedly  submit- 
ting himself  to  the  doom  of  final  and  irrevocable  cessation  of 
being,  our  author  admits  has  the  appearance  of  "an  evasion 
of  the  sentence;"  an  imputation  from  which,  according  to 
him,  the  Redeemer  escapes  only  by  having  exercised  in  this 
matter  his  divine  and  not  his  human  vitality.  Now  I  do 
not  see  the  force  of  this.  I  think  if  it  would  have  been  an 
evasion  in  one  way  it  was  so  in  the  other.  The  whole  repre- 
sentation, however,  is  imscriptural.  The  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  nowhere  ascribed  to  himself  On  the  contrary, 
the  uniform  testimony  of  the  apostles  was,  "  God  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead."  And  this  is  another  proof  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Eternal  Father  at  least,  the  sentence  under 
which  his  beloved  Son  had  fallen  did  not  award  a  final  and 
irrevocable  cessation  of  existence. 

At  this  point  our  author  closes  his  arguments  in  support 
of  his  opinion  that  death,  or  cessation  of  being,  is  the  punish- 
ment of  sin.  In  my  judgment  he  is  very  far  from  having 
proved  it ;  but  whether  he  has  proved  it  or  not,  it  seems  to 
me  altogether  irrelevant  to  his  object.  If,  as  appears,  he 
wishes  to  infer  from  it  that  man  was  mortal,  this  is  plain 
enough  without  the  trouble  of  demonstration.  His  proper 
object  was  to  show  that  man  was  not  by  creation  immortal, 
towards  which  he  has  not  advanced  a  single  step.  On  the 
contrary  his  argument  favours  the  sentiment  that  man  is  by 
creation  immortal,  since  it  leaves  us  to  infer  that  his  being, 
if  it  had  not  been  brought  to  an  end  by  an  act  of  punish- 
ment, would  have  found  no  other  termination. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

ON  HIS  SECOND  PROPOSITION  CONTINUED. 

Entering  now  on  a  new  department  of  evidence,  the 
author  refers  to  the  terms  in  which  "  the  salvation  effected 
by  Christ  is  most  commonly  expressed;"  "such  as  the  word 
immortality  itself,  life,  and  eternal  Ufe^'  p.  19.  This  is  a 
very  important  branch  of  the  argument,  and  deserves  a  most 
careful  examination. 

I.  He  takes  first  the  word  immortality,  and  observes, 
"that  it  is  exclusively  applied  to  those  who  are  saved,  and 
spoken  of  in  a  way  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  supposition 
that  all  are  immortal,"  p.  20.  The  author  here  refers  to 
pages  4  and  5,  where  he  has  given  a  list  of  the  places  in 
which  the  words  aOavaala,  afpOapaia,  and  u(p6apT09,  in  our 
version  rendered  ''immortality,"  "incorruption,"  and  "incor- 
ruptible," are  used ;  and  where  he  pleases  himself  with  the 
observation,  that,  "in  all  cases  the  application  is  either  to 
God,  or  that  Avhich  is  of  God,  his  people,  their  inheritance, 
their  resurrection,  and  reward."  Be  it  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  careful  examination  of  the  passages  (they  are  but 
few)  fully  authorizes  me  to  say,  that  in  no  case  is  either  of 
these  terms  used  to  denote  "the  salvation  effected  by  Christ." 
But  this  is  the  author's  point.  Everything  short  of  this  is 
inconclusive  and  irrelevant. 

To  look,  however,  at  the  passages  apart. 

(i.)  That  which  the  author  first  notices,  and  on  which  he 
lays  the  greatest  stress,  is  Rom.  ii.  6,  7 ; — God,  "  who  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  :  to  them  who, 
by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  honour, 
and  imm,ortaUty,  eternal  life." 

Before  this  passage  can  be  fairly  weighed,  however,  the 
reader  must  decide  for  himself  a  question  relating  to  its  real 
scope  and  intention.  By  the  commentators  different,  and 
indeed  opposite  views  of  it  have  been  taken ;  some  referring 
it  to  the  Gospel,  and  others  to  the  law.  I  see  difficulties 
which  appear  to  me  not  only  great  but  insuperable  in  inter- 
preting it  of  the  evangelical  method  of  God  towards  men, 
and  I  am  constrained  to  agree  with  those  who  regard  the 
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whole  passage,  ver.  6  to  ii,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  require- 
ments and  sanctions  of  God's  moral  government.  Should  the 
reader  agree  with  me  in  this  view,  he  will  feel  that  the  text 
cited  by  our  author  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  his  purpose, 
since  he  adduces  it  to  prove  that  immortality  is  the  gift  of 
Christ,  and  expressive  of  "the  salvation  effected  by  him." 

While  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  so  far  as  our  author's  use 
of  the  text  is  concerned,  I  am  aware  that  it  leaves  me  open 
to  the  question,  "  Was  undying  existence,  then,  held  out  as 
the  reward  of  obedience  to  the  law  ]  For  if  so,  adaptation  to 
it  was  not  a  natural  property  of  man."  I  answer  by  saying 
that  I  do  not  think  the  position  of  the  word  immortality  in 
this  case  allows  it  to  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  meaning.  For 
this  opmion  I  assign  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  The  general  import  of  the  passage,  every  other  pai*t  of 
which  obviously  refers  to  happiness  and  misery  respectively ; 
see  from  ver.  6  to  1 1 . 

2.  The  close  connexion  of  " immortality"  with  "glory  and 
honour,"  words  which  immediately  precede  it,  and  seem  to 
require  for  it  a  meaning  congruous  with  their  own. 

3.  The  substitution  of  the  word  "peace"  for  it,  when  the 
whole  phrase  is  repeated  in  the  tenth  verse.  Upon  exam- 
ining the  context,  the  reader  will  clearly  see  that  the 
apostle's  statement  is  in  a  duplicate  form,  ver.  9  and  10 
being  a  repetition  inversely  of  ver.  7  and  8.  "Glory,  honour, 
and  peace,"  consequently,  in  ver.  10,  must  be  taken  as  the 
equivalent  of  "glory,  honour,  and  immortality ^^  in  ver.  7. 

These  reasons  satisfy  me  that  the  word  immortality  ought 
here  to  be  taken,  either  figuratively  as  a  noun  denoting  hap- 
piness, or  as  an  adjective,  as  if  the  apostle  by  hendiadys  had 
said,  "immortal  glory  and  honour."  There  is  critical  au- 
thority for  both  these  views,  and  the  reader  may  adopt  that 
which  he  prefers. 

(2.)  The  passage  next  quoted  by  our  author  is  2  Tim.  i. 
10  ; — "Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death,  and  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel."  The 
manner  in  which  he  makes  this  bear  on  his  object  is  as 
follows  : — 

"It  is  to  be  observed  that  'life  aud  immortality' are  'brought  to 
light,'  not  (as  often  asserted)  in  contradistinction  to  the  comparative 
obscurity  of  Old  Testament  revelations,  but  to  death  : — 'Who  hath 
abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light ;'  namely, 
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by  his  resurrection  as  'the  first-begotten  from  the  dead,'  and  'the 
firstfruits  of  them  that  slept,'"  p.  4. 

Of  the  author's  assertion  that  "life  and  immortality  are 
brought  to  light  i7i  contradistinction  to  deaih^''  I  must  simply 
say  that  I  cannot  understand  it.  AVhen  he  affirms  that 
Christ  abolished  death  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  "6y  his  resurrection','  I  wish  to  know  whether  he 
regards  the  resuiTection  of  Christ  as  an  instructive  fact, 
making  a  certain  truth  more  evident  than  it  was  before,  or 
as  a  procuring  cause,  by  which  a  certain  benefit  has  been 
efficaciously  obtained.  If  the  latter,  I  object  entirely  to  his 
interpretation.  To  the  former  I  could  accede ;  not,  how- 
ever, as  doing  justice  to  the  apostle's  meaning,  but  as  being 
a  consistent  part  of  a  more  general  idea.  For  the  reader 
will  be  good  enough  to  notice  what  the  author  has  not 
brought  under  his  attention,  namely,  that  the  apostle  de- 
clares Christ  to  have  abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  'Hhrough  the  GospeU  The  whole  affair, 
therefore,  is  one  of  instniction,  or  illumination.  In  the 
clearness  with  which  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption  is  now 
visible,  since  the  life  and  death,  the  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion, of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  future  prospects  of  mankind 
have  become  clear  too.  It  is  now  evident  that  death  is  not 
to  be  the  end  of  man,  but  that  there  is  on  the  contrary  an 
endless  existence  beyond  it,  in  which  the  several  issues  of 
the  dispensation  of  mercy  ^v4ll  be  developed. 

If  the  -^dew  above  given  be  satisfactory,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  word  immortality  as  here  used  cannot  be  taken  to  denote 
"the  salvation  effected  by  Christ,"  as  our  author  asserts; 
but  that  it  relates  rather  to  the  attributes  and  destiny  of 
mankind. 

(3.)  The  remaining  instances  I  need  not  notice  in  detail. 
One  of  them  relates  to  God  (i  Tim.  vi.  16),  four  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  (in  i  Cor.  xv.),  and  two  are  metaphors 
for  purity  (Ejoli.  sA.  24;  Titus  ii.  7).  What  can  the  author 
prove  by  these?  The  use  of  the  adjective  clearly  proves 
nothing  at  all.  His  point  is,  that  "  the  salvation  effected  by- 
Christ"  is  scripturally  expressed  by  the  word  immortality; 
and  his  proof  totally  fails. 

2.  He  next  adduces  the  word  life,  of  which  he  says  with 
justice  that  it  is  an  "  expression  for  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
death,"  p.  20.     The  passages  he  cites  are  doubtless  to  the 
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point,  and  many  such  will  readily  occur  to  every  reader. 
Into  his  remarks  on  this  word  it  will  be  proper  fully  to 
enter. 

On  concluding  his  enumeration  of  texts,  he  thus  argues  : — 

"Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  'life'  in  all  these  passages?  And 
why  of  all  words  is  it  tliiis  selected  to  express  the  first  of  all  the 
blessings  of  redemption,  if  all  have  life  by  nature,  life  in  its  fullest 
extent,  immortal  life  ?  And  above  all,  how  are  we  to  receive  the  last 
of  these  sayings,  '  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath 
NOT  the  Son  hath  not  life  '  ?  Shall  we  give  it  a  positive  contra- 
diction, and  read  it.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  so  has  he 
that  hath  not  the  Son  ?  It  is  easy  to  say  that  life  is  not  here  meant 
by  hfe.  And  why,  then  (with  reverence  we  would  ask),  why  did  not 
God  say  what  he  meant  ?  Why,  since  all  have  life,  do  we  not  find 
the  difierence  of  the  life  marked  (as  was  so  easy  to  do)  by  some  such 
qualifying  terms  as  a  blessed  life  and  a  miserable  hfe  ?  Much  is  said 
about  the  Scriptures  abounding  in  figurative  language.  But  unless 
it  be  maintained  that  the  whole  is  figurative,  and  the  words  are 
nowhere  used  in  their  plain  meaning,  these  passages  must  be  excepted, 
as  it  cannot  be  said  they  are  taken  from  the  poetical  books,  or  quoted 
out  of  contexts  couched  in  allegory  or  symbolical  in  their  structure. 
Moreover,  as  has  been  before  observed,  this  term  'hfe,'  like  immor- 
tality, is  nowhere  predicated  of  the  lost,"  i)j).  21,  22. 

The  author  begins  by  asking,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of 
life  in  all  these  passages  f  A  fair  and  important  question, 
which  I  will  endeavour  frankly  and  candidly  to  settle  with 
him. 

Before  we  can  determine  what  is  the  meaning  of  life  "in 
these  passages,"  however,  we  must  ascertain  what  are  the 
meanings  of  the  word  itself;  first  its  primary  or  literal 
meaning,  and  then  the  other  meanings,  analogical  or  figura- 
tive, in  which  it  is  found  to  have  been  employed.  In  this 
necessary  undertaking  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  author  aflfords 
no  help.  According  to  him  life  means  life — no  more;  so 
simple  in  his  view  is  this  question.  Not  so,  however,  in 
fact. 

Life  is  a  word  primarily  used  to  express  the  active  or 
living  condition  of  organic  substances ;  and  it  is  not  in  its 
strict  or  literal  sense  applicable  to  anything  but  organic  sub- 
stances, vegetable  or  animal.  When  applied  to  any  other 
objects  it  is  on  the  ground  of  some  analogy  or  resemblance ; 
that  is,  consequently,  not  literally  but  figuratively.  Thus  I 
ascribe  life  to  a  tree,  an  animal,  and  a  man,  strictly  and 
literally ;  but  if  I  ascribe  it  to  the  soul  of  man,  to  God  and 
other   incorporeal  beings,   or   to   any  condition  of  human 
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existence,  I  do  so  on  tlie  ground  of  some  resemblance  and 
implied  comparison  between  these  objects  respectively  and 
tlie  active  condition  of  organic  substances,  that  is  to  say, 
by  a  figure  of  speech.  As  the  fact  of  this  implied  comparison 
cannot  be  doubted,  so  the  elements  of  it  are  by  no  means 
difficult  of  detection.  As  the  active  condition  of  an  organic 
substance  is  the  only  one  in  which  it  is  capable  of  effecting 
the  ends  of  its  organization,  so  the  conscious  condition  of  a 
thinking  substance,  or  spirit,  is  the  only  one  in  which  it 
is  capable  of  effecting  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been 
endowed  with  thinking  powers ;  hence  the  term  life,  which 
belongs  in  strictness  to  an  organized  substance  in  a  state  of 
activity,  may  be  applied  to  a  thinking  substance  in  a 
state  of  consciousness.  The  use  of  the  term  life  to  denote 
happiness  is  derived  from  the  animal  organization,  which  is 
characterized  by  a  quick  sensibility  to  pleasure  and  pain. 
As  an  active  condition  of  the  animal  organization  natu- 
rally affords  physical  gratification,  and  may  be  said  in  fact 
to  comprehend  all  physical  gratifications,  since  they  are  all 
states,  however  diversified,  of  the  animal  organization  itself, 
and  so  to  live  is  to  be  happy ;  in  like  manner  we  have  adopted 
a  mode  of  speech  according  to  which  to  be  happy  is  to  live  : — 
"  For  now  ive  live,  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,"  i  Thess.  iii.  8. 

Now  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  meaning  of  life  in  the  pas- 
sages before  us  ;  in  tliis,  for  example,  "  the  promise  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  2  Tim.  i.  i. 

Of  course  we  take  in  the  first  instance  the  literal  meaning, 
and  see  if  this  will  do  : — "  The  promise  of  the  active  con- 
dition of  our  organized  substance."  Will  this  do  1  Clearly 
not,  and  by  universal  consent.  Let  us  then  try  another,  and 
the  nearest  to  this,  as  formed  on  the  simplest  analogy — the 
conscious  existence  of  a  thinking  substance,  or  spirit.  The 
text  would  then  read,  "  The  promise  of  conscious  existence 
in  Christ  Jesus."  Whether  this  would  be  satisfactory  to  our 
author  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  from  the  tenor 
of  his  book  I  think  it  might  be  so.  If  not,  however,  it  is 
plain  that  he  must  avail  himself  of  a  meaning  founded  on 
some  remoter  analogy,  and  consequently  the  more  open  to 
the  remark  I  am  about  to  make.  For  I  beg  the  reader  to 
observe  that  in  taking  life  to  mean  conscious  existence,  we 
have  already  departed  from  its  literal  import,  and  have 
adopted  an  analogical  or  figurative  signification.     Now  it 
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is  on  the  importance  of  taking  the  word  literally,  and  re- 
jecting all  figurative  senses,  that  our  author  lays  the  main 
stress  of  his  argument;  yet  he  himself  has  done,  and  is 
obliged  to  do,  the  very  same  thing.  Or,  if  he  will  still  cling 
to  the  literal  meaning  of  life,  I  require  him  to  establish  some 
other  than  that  which  I  have  given  above. 

Let  us  now  hear  no  more  of  the  boast  of  literal  meanings. 
We  alike  deal  in  figures  of  speech ;  and  the  only  question 
between  us  will  be  whether  the  meaning  adopted  by  one 
party  can  be  shown  to  be  scripturally  preferable  to  the  mean- 
ing adopted  by  the  other.  We  will  proceed  to  put  this  to 
the  test. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain  it,  the  meaning  which  our 
author  attaches  to  the  term  life  is  conscious  existence.  Now 
if  this  rendering  be  proposed — "the  promise  of  conscious 
existence  in  Christ  Jesus" — I  say  at  once  that  it  is  to  my 
mind  very  unsatisfactory.  And  the  reason  is  this,  that  life 
is,  as  the  author  justly  states,  an  "  expression  for  the 
BENEFITS  of  Christ's  death,"  not  for  one  but  for  the  whole  of 
them.  Now  "the  benefits  of  Christ's  death,"  must — it  will 
be  universally  admitted  that  they  do — extend  far  beyond 
conscious  existence. 

This  meaning  of  life  being  here  unsatisfactory,  I  propose 
one  in  the  room  of  it ;  namely,  haj^piness,  a  meaning  given 
to  the  word  on  the  ground  of  a  just  analogy,  and  one  in 
which  it  is  well  kno^vn  to  have  been  frequently  employed. 
Let  us  then  try  it.  The  passage  will  now  read,  "  The  pro- 
mise of  happiness  in  Christ  Jesus."  I  do  not  see  why  this 
should  not  afford  satisfaction  in  all  cases  in  which  life  is  used 
to  express  "  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death,"  inasmuch  as  these 
are  all  of  the  general  nature  of  happiness,  and  readily  con- 
ceived of  as  included  in  the  term.  Our  author's  errand  aro;u- 
ment  against  it  would  be  that  it  is  taking  life  in  a  figurative 
sense,  whereas  he  would  take  it  in  a  literal  one,  in  that, 
namely,  of  conscious  existence.  I  have  already  shown,  how- 
ever, that  conscious  existence  is  not  the  literal  meaning  of 
life,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  as  truly  a  fig-urative 
meaning  as  happiness  is,  so  that  there  is  no  force  in  this 
argument;  and  I  do  not  see  any  other  in  bearing,  either 
expressed  or  by  implication. 

Having  thus  answered  the  author's  first  question,  I  pro- 
ceed to  his  second — "Why,  of  all  words,  is  it  (life)  thus 
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selected  to  express  the  first  of  all  tlie  blessings  of  redemption, 
if  all  have  life  by  nature,  life  in  its  fullest  extent,  immortal 
life?" 

I  must  rectify  this  question  a  little.  The  author  here 
represents  life  as  scripturally  selected  "to  express  the  first  of 
the  blessings  of  redemption."  I  think  this  is  not  the  fact. 
He  is  undoubtedly  much  more  correct  in  his  previous  state- 
ment, which  I  have  already  accepted  and  to  which  I  adhere, 
that  life  is  an  "expression  for  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
death,"  that  is,  for  the  whole  of  them. 

Thus  rectified  the  question  is  not  relevant.  The  supposed 
fact  that  all  have  life  by  nature  presents  no  reason  why  the 
word  may  not  be  used  to  express  "the  blessings  of  salvation ;" 
in  other  words,  the  use  of  the  word  life  according  to  one 
analogy  to  denote  conscious  existence,  creates  no  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  its  being  used  according  to  another  analogy  to 
denote  happiness.  The  pith  of  the  author's  question  lies  in 
the  disguised  assumption  that  life  in  the  sense  of  conscious 
existence  is  one,  "  the  first,"  of  the  blessings  of  redemption. 
Having  assumed  this,  which  is  the  whole  matter  in  debate, 
he  triumphantly  asks  how  can  all  have  the  same  thing  by 
nature?  I  deny,  and  have  already  disproved,  the  assump- 
tion. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  a  third  question : — 

"Above  all,  how  are  we  to  receive  this  saying,  *He  that  hath  the 
Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  xot  the  Sox  hath  not  life  '  ? 
Shall  we  give  it  a  positive  contradiction,  and  read  it,  '  He  that  hath 
the  Son  hath  fife,  and  so  has  he  that  hath  not  the  Son'  ?" 

The  author  will  undoubtedly  give  credit  to  those  who  may 
not  concur  in  his  "\T.ews  for  revering  equally  with  himself 
"  the  Oracles  of  God,"  and  will  believe  that,  if  he  could  shut 
us  up  to  a  "  contradiction"  of  them,  we  should  contend  no 
longer.  But  what  has  he  here  done?  He  has  put  a  ques- 
tion the  whole  force  of  which  lies  in  supposing  us  to  admit 
that  the  life  which  we  affirm  all  men  to  have  by  natui'e  is  the 
same  that  Christ  gives.  But  we  do  not  admit  this ;  on  the 
contrary  we  strongly  deny  it.  What  we  affirm  is  that  all 
men  have  by  nature  life  in  the  sense  of  conscious  existence, 
and  that  believers  receive  from  Christ  life  in  the  sense  of 
happiness;  and  these  affirmations  are  clearly  not  contra- 
dictory. 

Our  author  maintains  that  this  is  "  to  say  that  life  is  not 
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liere  meant  by  life ;"  tlms  arguing  as  though  life  were  a 
word  of  absohitely  simple  import — as  though  it  meant  one 
thing  which  nobody  could  mistake,  and  nothing  besides.  If 
this  be  so  I  require  him  to  define  the  term.  To  say  that  life 
means  life  (which  is  all  that  he  has  here  said  on  the  subject) 
is  indeed  "  easy,"  but  it  neither  conveys  instruction  nor  con- 
cludes an  argument.  ■"■ 

"And  why  then,"  he  continues  ("with  reverence  we 
would  ask),  why  did  not  God  say  what  he  meant?"  This 
language  is  more  vehement  than  convincing.  If  it  means 
anything  to  the  purpose,  it  means  that  God  is  not  at  liberty 
to  employ  any  word  which  is  capable  of  being  used  in  two 
senses,  which  would  be  to  deny  him  the  use  of  human  lan- 
guage altogether. 

"  Why,"  proceeds  our  author,  "  since  all  have  life,  do  we 
not  find  the  difierence  of  life  marked  (as  was  so  easy  to  do) 
by  some  such  qualifying  terms  as  a  hlessed  life,  and  a  miserable 
lifeT'  To  me  it  reads  painfully  that  a  man  who  professes 
a  due  reverence  for  his  Maker  should  thus  undertake  to 
instruct  him  in  "  the  grammar  of  the  English  tongue."  If, 
however,  reasons  may  without  presumption  be  assigned  why 
the  Most  High  God  did  not  adopt  the  form  of  phraseology 
prescribed  for  him  by  the  author,  these  perhaps  may  have 


*  In  p.  6,  the  author  iJiirsues  a  similar  line  of  argument  in  relation  to 
the  words  death,  perdition,  and  destruction,  as  used  in  Scripture  to  denote 
the  future  condition  of  the  wicked.  He  says  that  to  maintain  a  figurative 
interpretation  of  these  terms  in  this  connexion  is  to  affirm  that,  "so  far 
from  being  used  in  their  true  and  obvious  sense,  they  actually  denote  the 
very  opi^osite ;  and  are  intended  to  describe  a  condition  of  being — eternal 
life  in  other  circumstances — immortality,  but  in  a  state  of  misery  and 
suffering. " 

The  author  here  imperfectly  expresses  his  own  meaning.  He  says  that 
to  take  the  words  in  question  figuratively  is  to  regard  them  as  describing 
"  a  condition  of  being  ;"  which  is  true,  but  is  not  what  he  intends.  The 
instances  which  follow  demonstrate  that  what  he  means  to  accuse  the 
"  popular"  party  of,  is  not  regarding  these  words  as  denoting  "  a  condition 
of  being,"  but  regarding  them  as  denoting  heing  itself  with  a  condition 
attached.  Thus  he  represents  us  as  holding  that  death  means  "eternal 
life  in  other  circumstances;  immortality,  but  in  a  state  of  misery  and 
suffering."  Now  this  is  not  true.  "We  do  not  understand  death  as  mean- 
ing eternal  life,  or  immortality,  in  any  circumstances ;  but,  conscious 
existence  being  presupposed,  we  understand  death  to  mean  simply  the 
condition  of  that  existence,  namely,  misery.  This  is  strictly  in  keeping 
with  the  law  of  figurative  interpretation,  accoixling  to  which,  although 
words  come  to  mean  something  different  from  their  primary  and  literal — 
or,  according  to  our  author,  "their  true  and  obvious" — senses,  they  do 
not,  of  course,  "actually  denote  the  very  opposite." 

K 
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been  among  them :— First,  that  it  was  not  necessary,  since 
the  words  actually  emj^loyed  distinctly  convey  the  meaning 
intended.  Secondly,  that  it  would  not  have  been  appro- 
priate ;  since  in  a  case  in  which  "all  have  life,"  that  is,  con- 
scious existence,  it  would  have  been  improper  to  express 
*'  the  benefits  of  redemption"  by  the  phrase  "  a  blessed  /^/e," 
or  the  sufferings  of  the  impenitent  by  the  phrase  ''a  mise- 
rable life;'"  the  issues  are  much  more  correctly  denoted  by 
the  terms  blessedness  and  misery.  Thii^dly,  that  it  would 
have  been  deplorably  feeble.  Blessedness  is,  indeed,  the 
meaning ;  but  life  as  a  metaphor  conveys  the  meaning  in  a 
manner  far  more  forcible.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  most  expres- 
sive metaphor  for  happiness  ever  used  in  the  language  of 
mankind. 

After  the  questions  which  I  have  thus  successively  noticed, 
our  author  proceeds: — "Much  is  said  about  the  Scriptures 
abounding  in  figurative  language ;"  and  he  makes  a  strong 
efibrt  to  preserve  the  word  life  in  the  passages  quoted  from 
being  swallowed  up  in  tliis  vortex,  so  fatal  to  "jDlain  mean- 
ings." He  does  not  perceive,  however,  that  he  is  as  much 
indebted  to  figures  of  speech  as  I  am.  His  notion  that  con- 
scious existence  is  the  "  plain"  or  primary  meaning  of  life  is 
a  pure  fiction.  The  primary  or  literal  meaning  of  life  is  the 
active  condition  of  an  organized  substance ;  and  if  he  really 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  analogical  or  figurative  mean- 
ings, I  must  resolutely  hold  him  to  this. 

The  author  sums  up  this  part  of  his  argument  by  saying, 
"  Life  is  nowhere  predicated  of  the  lost;"  that  is,  life  when 
used  as  a  metaphor  for  happiness  is  nowhere  predicated  of 
the  lost !  Of  course  it  is  not.  They  have  no  happiness  to 
be  expressed  by  it. 

3.  From  life  our  author  proceeds  to  eternal  life,  which, 
he  justly  says,  "  is  another  frequent  expression  for  salvation," 
p.  22. 

After  quoting  Rom.  vi.  23,  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death, 
but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,"  he  asks,  "  Where  is  the  sense  of  saying  that  the  gift 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  is  that  which  all  men  have 
already?"  Here  I  have  only  to  repeat  that  no  one  says  this. 
What  we  affirm  is  that  all  men  have  life  in  the  sense  of  con- 
scious existence,  and  that  Christ  gives  life  in  the  sense  of 
blessedness ;  which  is  clearly  not  contradictory. 
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'*  And  what,"  he  continues,  "  is  the  meaning  of  eternal  life 
in  this  passage  1  With  what  is  it  placed  in  contrast  ?  With 
DEATH."  Good.  But  what  then  is  death?  For  unless  we 
know  what  death  is  we  shall  learn  nothing  from  its  being 
contrasted  with  life.  Upon  this  subject  the  author  has  not 
here  favoured  us  with  any  remarks ;  his  idea  clearly  is,  how- 
ever, that  death  means  the  cessation  of  being.  But  this  is 
an  inaccurate  notion.  Death,  in  its  strict  and  primary  im- 
port, signifies  nothing  more  than  that  condition  of  an 
organized  substance  in  which  the  organic  functions  have 
ceased ;  and  life  is  no  doubt  its  opposite.  If  the  author,  in 
his  ardent  love  for  plain  meanings,  shall  be  pleased  to  adopt 
these  ideas,  I  make  him  welcome  to  them.  For  my  own 
part  I  much  rather  consent  to  the  alternative  of  taking  both 
death  and  life  in  this  passage  in  an  analogical  sense,  although 
with  a  certainty  of  encountering  what  the  author  seems 
somewhat  unreasonably  frightened  at,  "  a  double  metaphor." 
That  death  must  in  this  place  be  taken  analogically  for 
sufiering,  I  have  already  shown  (p.  117)  ;  and  accordingly  it 
follows  that  life  also  should  be  taken  analogically  for  blessed- 
ness. 

We  have  next  a  citation  of  John  iii.  16  : — "  God  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  ^on,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
LIFE  j "  and  then  the  following  appeal : — 

"What  would  the  writer  of  a  dictionary  of  Scripture  terms  say  is 
the  meaning  of  '  everlasting  life'  in  this  jiassage,  according  to  the  rules 
of  sound  and  honest  interpretation?  That,  being  contrasted  with 
'perish,'  it  must  be  understood  literally,  unless  to  perish  be  to  live 
everlastingly,  and  then  there  is  no  contrast  in  the  passage." 

My  answer  to  this  is  that  I  will  grant  the  author  what  he 
contends  for,  namely,  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  word 
life — that  is,  the  active  condition  of  an  organized  substance. 
Is  he  contented  1  If  not,  and  if  he  may  be  supposed  to  tell 
me  that  the  meaning  he  wishes  to  attach  to  life  is  conscious 
existence,  I  repeat  to  him  that  he  comes  into  the  region  of 
analogical  meanings,  and  abandons  his  argument  from  the 
literal  meaning  altogether.  And  since  he  thus  adopts  an 
analogical  meaning  for  life,  I  require  him  to  give  an  ana- 
logical meaning  to  the  word  perish  also,  on  the  ground  of 
consistency.  Who  knows  but  upon  inquiry  this  might  come 
to  be  fairly  understood  of  misery  1  And  then  the  passage 
might  after  all  retain  its  simplicity  and  beauty. 
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The  author  concludes  this  section  with  a  somewhat  start- 
ling and  amusing  assertion,  that,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
Christ  is  our  life  "in  every  sense  of  the  word,"  p.  23. 
Less  than  a  page  back  he  was  contending  for  the  exemption 
of  his  favourite  term  from  figurative  meanings.  Alas  for  the 
intoxication  of  an  imaginary  triumph  ! 


CHAPTER   IV. 


ox    HIS   THIRD   PROPOSITION. 


Ha'ving  fully  discussed  the  matter  adduced  under  the 
second  proposition,  I  proceed  now  to  the  third,  which  is  as 
follows : — "  That  it  [immortahty]  is  communicated  in  regene- 
ration, and  is  identical  with  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  believers,"  p.  23. 

The  author  introduces  this  section  h}^othetically. 

" If,"  says  he,  "man  were  by  natural  constitution  possessed  of  im- 
mortality, then  would  we  expect  to  find  the  Scriptures  insisting  only 
on  a  modification  of  that  life,  a  change  of  its  dispositions,  and  a  new 
direction  of  its  powers,  as  necessary  to  his  seeing  the  kingdom  of 
God."  Ibid. 

Exactly  so.  Accordingly  Paul  tells  us  that  he  testified 
every^vhere  "repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  Acts  xx.  21  :  and  substantially  similar 
was  the  exhortation  of  Peter,  "Repent  ye,  and  be  converted," 
Acts  iii.  19.  The  author,  therefore,  would  seem  to  have  put 
the  matter  conclusively  against  himself. 

He  escapes,  however,  from  this  apparently  imminent  peril 
by  the  help  of  another  hypothesis. 

"Whereas,"  he  continues,  "if  it  be  true  that  immortal  life  is  alto- 
gether distinct  from  natural  life — a  new  life,  and  from  another  source 
— then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  expect  to  hear  of  a  new  gene- 
ration, and  to  find  it  writteu  that  '  Except  a  man  be  born  again  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. '  In  other  words,  we  would  expect  to 
find,  not  merely  conversion  or  repentance,  but  regeneration  insisted 
on  in  the  Scriptures  as  necessary  to  our  partaking  of  everlasting  life. 
Now  what  is  the  fact?"  p.  23. 

Clearly  it  is  a  matter  of  divine  testimony  that  "  Except  a 
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man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."     In 
devoutly  receiving  this  testimony  I  am  sure  the  author  and 
myself  fully  agree.     The  matters  which  will  come  under  dis- 
cussion arise  out  of  his  view  of  the  nature  of  regeneration. 
This  is  further  presented  to  us  in  the  following  terms : — 

"The  Scriptures,  teaching  that  immortality  is  only  through  Christ 
and  is  in  fact  the  life  of  God— of  him  'who  only  hath  immortality' — 
participated  by  the  redeemed,  teach  also  the  doctrine  of  regeneration 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  an  actual  communication  of  the  Spirit  as  the 
commencement  of  a  new  life,  as  that  life  in  itself;  whereas  the  popular 
creed,  teaching  that  man  has  eternal  life  by  nature,  has  been  con- 
strained to  explain  regeneration  in  such  a  way  as  reconciles  it  with 
this  persuasion,  to  make  it  identical  with  conversion  and  a  change  of 
heart  or  affection,  which  is  in  fact  to  deny  that  there  is  any  such  thing 
as  regeneration  strictly  sj)eaking,  and  to  interpret  it  as  a  metaphor— 
'a  bold  figure  of  speech'  as  it  has  actually  been  called  !"  pp.  23,  24. 

"The  popular  creed"  does  not  teach,  as  the  author  here 
affirms,  that  man  has  by  nature  "  eternal  life,"  but  immor- 
tality ;  that  is,  an  adaptation  to  live  for  ever.  It  pleases  him 
to  confound  these  terms  ;  but  as  the  difference  between  them 
is  substantial,  so  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  kept  clearly 
before  the  reader. 

"The  popular  creed"  does  not  necessarily,  as  the  author 
further  allea;es,  confound  reejeneration  with  conversion.  A 
difference  between  them  is  to  be  traced  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  difference  has  been  very  properly  marked  in 
systematic  theology.  In  a  change  produced  by  divine  power 
the  act  which  produces  it  may  fairly  be  distinguished  from 
the  result  which  is  produced.  And  such  is  both  the  con- 
nexion and  the  difference  between  regeneration  and  conver- 
sion: regeneration  is  the  exercise  of  divine  power  on  the 
heart ;  conversion  is  the  great  transformation  which  arises 
from  it.  At  the  same  time  this  distinction  is  not  to  be  traced 
in  the  scriptural  use  of  the  term  regeneration,  which  will,  in 
all  cases  if  I  mistake  not,  be  found  to  refer  to  the  great 
transformation  itself,  and  not  to  the  act  of  divine  power 
which  has  effected  it. 

Thus  distinguishing  between  regeneration  and  conversion, 
however,  I  shall  not  satisfy  the  author,  inasmuch  as  I  still 
use  the  term  regeneration  as  a  figure  of  speech  and  not 
literally, — a  freedom  at  which  he  is  particularly  scandalized. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  insists  on  "  a  new  generation"  in  the 
physical  sense  of  the  term. 
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In  support  of  this  view  lie  adduces  the  authority  of  our 
Lord  in  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus. 

"When  the  Lord  told  Nicodemiis  the  necessity  for  regeneration, 
that  'except  a  man  be  bom  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,' 
and  found  that  he  understood  him  literally  of  a  new  or  second  birth, 
how  did  he  answer  him  ?  .  .  .  He  corrected,  indeed,  his  miscon- 
ception, but  how  ?  Not  by  saying  that  he  did  not  mean  a  literal  new 
or  second  birth,  but  that  it  was  not,  as  Nicodemus  thought,  a  second 
birth  after  the  flesh,  a  second  birth  of  natural  life,  '  Jesus  answered, 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of 
the  Spirit  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Thus,  for  the 
words  'born  again,'  which  he  had  first  used,  he  substitutes  'born  of 
the  Spirit,'"  pp.  24,  26. 

I  interrupt  the  quotation  at  this  jDoint,  for  the  purpose  of 
noticing  an  inaccuracy  not  without  meaning  or  importance. 
The  author  states  that  Christ  substituted  for  the  phrase 
"  born  again,"  the  phi'ase  "  born  of  the  Spii'it."  Now  this  is 
not  the  fact.  The  phrase  which  the  Great  Teacher  substi- 
tuted for  "  born  again,"  was  "born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit." 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  fatal  to  the  author's  intended  argu- 
ment.    But  let  us  now  follow  out  the  quotation. 

"  'That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born 
of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit. '  As  if  he  had  said.  Your  mistake  is  in  taking 
the  second  bii-th  to  be  after  the  flesh;  it  is  a  birth  of  the  Spirit," 
p.  25. 

Now  here  is  a  most  extraordinary  and  unintelligible  use 
of  words.  A  literal  birth  is,  it  would  seem,  necessarily  "  after 
the  flesh ;"  a  "  birth  of  the  Spirit"  in  no  way  fulfils  the  con- 
ditions of  such  a  process.  To  a  common  understanding  our 
Lord's  declaration  that  the  second  birth  he  intended  was  not 
"after  the  flesh,"  but  "of  the  Spirit,"  must  have  conveyed 
the  idea  that  it  was  not  literal  but  analogical.  If  tliis  is  not 
plain  to  the  author  the  reader  must  judge  between  us. 

It  is  in  harmony  with  this  baseless  notion  of  a  literal 
second  birth,  that  he  describes  regeneration  as  constituting 
its  subject  "literally  and  truly  a  child  of  God — a  'partaker 
of  the  divine  nature,'"  p.  25.  The  latter  phrase  is  undoubt- 
edly scriptural,  but  a  reference  to  the  context  \\dll  show  that 
the  apostle  used  it  with  a  very  diflferent  view  from  the 
author's.     The  whole  verse  reads  thus  : — 

"Whereby  [by  whom]  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  pre- 
cious promises,  that  by  these  ye  might  be  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature,  having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through 
lust,"  2  Pet.  i.  4. 
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Now,  upon  the  reading  of  this  verse,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
agency  indicated  is  not  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  but  of  Gospel 
truth,  and  that  the  effect  intended  is  the  holy  result  of  the 
Gospel  in  transforming  the  believer  into  the  moral  likeness 
of  God.  Let  it  be  granted,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  phrase  "  partakers  of  the  divine  nature"  shall 
be  taken  literally ;  I  then  ask : — 

1.  Ts  not  the  fact  thus  asserted  an  impossibility?  The 
divine  nature,  as  I  conceive  it  revealed,  is  in  all  respects  in- 
finite.    In  what  sense  can  it  be  held  to  be  communicable? 

2.  If  it  were  admitted  to  be  possible,  could  the  effect  of  it 
be  less  than  the  deification  of  the  party  so  endowed?  Is  the 
"nature"  of  God  separable  from  God  himself,  or  from  his 
essential  and  distinguishing  attributes'? 

In  page  26,  the  author  lays  claim  to  the  texts  which  speak 
of  "an  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God"  in  believers,  as  if 
this  word  indicated  something  more  than  "an  influence."  As 
he  adduces  nothing  in  proof  of  his  view,  it  may  be  enough 
to  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  is 
most  satisfactorily  conceived  of  as  consisting  in  the  continual 
exercise  of  a  gracious  influence  on  the  heart.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  no  doubt,  is,  and  from  his  divine  nature  must  be, 
omnipresent ;  and  the  only  sense  in  which  he  can  be  said  to 
dwell  in  one  place  and  not  in  another  must  be  that  of  gracious 
manifestation  or  influence. 

The  author  affirms  that  with  this  indwelling  Spirit  is 
connected  immortality,  and  in  proof  he  adduces  i  Peter  i. 
23,  25. 

"  This,"  says  he,  "may  be  considered  to  be  decided  by  the  apostle 
Peter,  who,  speaking  of  regeneration,  says  it  is  a  birth  of  incorrup- 
tible seed.  '  Being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed  but  of  incor- 
ruptible, by  the  Word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever. 
For  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass  : 
the  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  f alleth  away,  but  the  Word 
of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever,  and  this  is  the  word  which  by  the 
Gospel  is  preached  unto  you.'  .  .  .  Thus  is  'incorruptibility,' 
and  'living  and  abiding  for  ever'  (in  other  words  'immortahty'),  con- 
nected with  regeneration,"  p.  26. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  author,  however,  to  discover  in 
this  passage  any  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  declared  purpose  for  which  he  adduces  it.  The 
fact  is  that  the  apostle  is  describing  the  effect,  not  of  the 
Spirit,  but  of  the  truth;    "being  born  again     ...     by 
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the  Word  of  God."  It  is  the  Word  of  God  which  "liveth 
and  abideth  for  ever ; "  that  is  to  say,  it  is  adapted  to  produce 
a  permanent  and  eternal  transformation.  The  passage  is 
altogether  inapplicable  to  the  author's  design. 

"But,"  says  he,  as  if  conscious  of  weakness,  "the  great  proof 
that  immortality  is  identical  with  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  or  regeneration,  is  in  the  connexion  ever  stated  in  Scripture 
between  this  truth  and  the  resurrection — that  is,  the  resurrection  of 
the  believer — 'the  resurrection  of  life,'  as  it  is  emphatically  called," 
p.  27. 

This  sentence  requires  analysis.  First,  the  author  says 
there  is  stated  in  Scripture  a  connexion  between  the  doctrine 
of  regeneration  and  "the  resurrection."  Does  he  mean  to 
maintain  this  ?  He  cannot,  since  the  wicked  rise  as  well  as 
the  righteous.  Accordingly,  b}^  the  help  of  a  dash  he  shifts 
his  position  a  little,  and  affirms  that  there  is  stated  in  Scrip- 
ture a  connexion  between  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  and 
"the  resurrection  of  the  believer."  Does  he  mean  to  main- 
tain this?  Again  he  cannot;  because  the  resurrection  occurs 
to  all  whether  just  or  unjust.  Again,  therefore,  by  the  help 
of  a  dash  he  modifies  his  assertion,  and  tells  us  at  last  that 
there  is  stated  in  Scripture  a  connexion  between  the  doctrine 
of  regeneration  and  "the  resurrection  of  life."  Most  safe 
and  innocent  conclusion  !  After  our  Lord's  words  in  John 
V.  29,  is  it  necessary  to  set  out  upon  an  arg-ument  to  prove 
this  1  Or  this  being  proved,  does  it  aid  him  in  showing  that 
regeneration  is  identical  A\ith  immortality  ? 

Our  author  in  p.  30,  gives  us  his  "sdew  of  this  passage 
(John  V.  29),  in  the  following  terms: — 

"And  so,  in  order  that  all  may  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  it  is  declared  by  him  that  'the  hour  is  coming  in  which  all 
that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall  come  forth,  they 
that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life'  (another  of  those 
remarkable  passages  where  'life,'  simpl}'-  and  by  itself,  is  used  to 
mark  the  great  distinction  between  the  saved  and  the  lost),  'and 
they  that  have  done  e^'il  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation : '  where 
'damnation'  being  opposed  to  'life'  teaches  us  that,  whatever  be  the 
previous  sufferings  of  the  damned,  or  of  however  long  dm-ation,  death 
is  their  ultimate  destm&tion.''^  And  he  goes  on  to  infer  that  "there 
is  a  resurrection  not  to  life,  but  with  a  view  to  'second  death.'  " 

Here  everything  depends  on  the  meaning  to  be  attached 
to  the  word  life.  Our  author  assumes  for  it  the  sense  of 
conscious  existence,  and  then  argues  that  damnation,  its 
opposite,  must  mean  both  present  suffering  and  future  ex- 
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tinction.  The  argument  proves  too  much;  for,  if  it  proves 
anything,  it  proves  that  damnation  is  extinction,  in  which 
case  the  supposed  extinction  of  the  wicked  would  follow 
immediately  on  their  resurrection.  But  the  sense  of  con- 
scious existence  cannot  here  be  assigned  to  life.  It  has  no 
claim  to  preference  as  literal,  for  it  is  not  literal;  and  as  an 
analogical  meaning  it  is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Life  in 
this  place  evidently  includes  the  whole  felicity  of  the  saints, 
wliich  is  inconceivably  more  than  conscious  existence.  It 
must,  I  think,  be  understood  of  happiness,  and  damnation  of 
suffering.  It  does  not  hence  appear,  consequently,  that  the 
resurrection  of  life  is  a  resurrection  to  endless  existence,  or 
that  the  resurrection  of  damnation  is  a  resurrection  to  ex- 
tinction. The  scriptural  connexion  between  the  resurrection 
of  life  and  regeneration  relates  merely  to  the  happiness  in 
wliich  the  resurrection  of  the  regenerate  shall  issue. 
The  author,  however,  makes  another  effort. 

"Christ,"  says  he,  "marks  the  distinction  between  resurrection 
and  life,  when  he  says  (John  xi.  25),  'I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life.'  Why  add  'life'  to  'resurrection'?  Because  there  is  a  resur- 
rection not  to  life,  hut  with  a  view  to  '  second  death ; '  and  so  he  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  it  is  to  the  believer  only  he  is  revealed  in  this, 
character :  '  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  he  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead  yet  shall  he  live,  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  me  shall  never  die,'"  p.  30. 

I  think  the  author  has  taken  these  words  altogether  out  of 
their  scope.  It  deserves  to  be  recollected  that  they  did  not  ^ 
constitute  a  part  of  a  didactic  discourse,  but  that  they  were 
uttered  in  connexion  with  a  particular  occurrence,  and  with 
H  view  to  prepare  the  mind  of  a  friend  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow  for  a  signal  display  of  the  Saviour's  power.  It  w^as 
to  Martha  weeping  for  the  death  of  Lazarus  that  Jesus  said, 
"  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again."  Her  answer  was,  "  I  know 
that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day." 
At  this  moment,  and  with  a  view  to  call  away  her  thoughts 
from  that  remote  though  glorious  period  to  the  hour  and  the 
scene  where  he  was  about  at  once  to  try  and  to  reward  her 
faith,  he  replied,  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  In 
other  words,  "I  have  power  to  restore  the  dead  to  life,  and 
to  preserve  the  living  from  death."  Sucli  I  cannot  but  take  to 
be  the  meaning  of  this  declaration ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  follows  is  an  illustration  of  it  in  its  two  parts.  "  He 
that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead  yet  shall  he  live 
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[if  I  please  to  raise  him] ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
in  me  shall  never  die  [if  I  please  to  keep  him  alive]."  The 
studious  reader  may  here  refer  to  Macknight's  note  on  the 
place,  where  this  interpretation  is  well  sustained. 

With  this  view  of  the  passage  I  cannot  admit  it  as  any 
proof  that  there  are  to  be  two  kinds  of  resurrection  at  the 
last  day,  one  to  conscious  existence  and  another  to  ex- 
tinction. 

I  cannot  pass  away  from  this  unscriptural  notion  without 
remarking  on  the  author's  use  of  the  phrase,  "  second  death." 
He  employs  it  here  and  elsewhere  as  though  he  thought  it 
was  literally  and  scripturally  applicable  to  the  final  adminis- 
tration of  God  towards  mankind.  Now  I  call  this  gravely 
in  question. 

The  only  places  in  which  the  phrase  "  the  second  death" 
occurs,  in  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  are  these : — 

Rev.  ii.  11.   "He  that  overcometh  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second 

death" 

Eev.  XX.  6.    "On  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power." 

Rev.  XX.  14.    "The  lake  of  fire.     This  is  the  second  death." 

Rev.  xxi.  8.   "The  lake  which  biu-neth  with  fire  and  brimstone, 

which  is  the  second  death." 

Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  phrase  is  found  no- 
where but  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  where  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  mass  of  splendid  symbols  of  which  that  book 
almost  wholly  consists.  Might  it  not  have  been  expected 
that,  if  it  had  been  properly  applicable  to  the  final  consum- 
mation which  is  in  prospect  for  mankind,  it  would  have  been 
used  somewhere  else ;  either  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  or 
in  the  addi^esses  or  writings  of  the  apostles  ? 

I  ask,  however,  whether  the  author  is  willing  to  abide  by 
his  own  position.  Does  he  really  think  that  death  in  its 
literal  meaning  is  to  occur  to  any  man  a  second  time  1  Far 
from  it.  The  idea  he  has  is  that  of  annihilation,  or  "ceasing 
for  ever  to  be."  But  death  is  not  ceasing  to  be,  it  is  merely 
an  altered  mode  of  existence.  In  its  literal  sense  death  ap- 
plies to  no  part  of  man  but  his  animal  organization.  Is  the 
dissolution  of  this  what  the  author  expects  to  be  repeated? 
Certainly  not ;  neither  this,  nor  anything  else  which  belongs 
to  the  literal  meaning  of  death.  He  looks  for  an  extinction 
of  being;  a  result  of  which  the  phrase  "the  second  death," 
properly  understood,  is  not  expressive. 
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What  the  phrase  does  mean  is  not  obscurely  indicated  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  employed.  It  is  evidently 
explanatory  of  an  act  of  vengeance  upon  God's  enemies,  de- 
scribed as  "casting  them  into  the  lake  of  fire."  "This,"  we 
are  expressly  told,  "is  the  second  death."  Now  "the  lake 
of  fire"  is  itself  a  symbol,  as  may  be  inferred,  not  only  gene- 
rally from  its  place  among  symbols,  but  particularly  from 
the  circumstance  that  personages  necessarily  symbolical — ■ 
"  death  and  hell " — are  said  to  be  cast  into  it.  Further,  it 
is  the  manner  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  to  elucidate 
one  symbol  by  another,  as  when  the  "two  witnesses"  are 
said  to  be  "two  olive  trees,"  Kev.  xi.  4.  "The  second 
death,"  therefore,  is  fairly  to  be  regarded  as  an  additional 
symbol,  used  to  set  forth  in  a  more  striking  manner  an  awful 
exercise  of  divine  wrath,  which  had  already  been  symbolically 
described  as  casting  vanquished  foes  into  a  "lake  of  fire." 
Thus  understood  the  phrase  is  removed  altogether  from  the 
use  which  our  author  has  made  of  it. 

To  return.  Our  author,  although  he  has  contrived  not 
formally  to  assert  it,  does  make  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  connexion  between  regeneration  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  believers.     His  argument  is  in  the  following  form. 

"We  learn  that  the  soul  of  Christ,  which  otherwise  never  would 
have  revived,  was  quickened  by  the  Spirit  after  having  died :  that  is, 
according  to  the  original  sentence  denounced  against  man's  sin,  the 
human  soul  of  Christ  died  at  the  same  time  with  his  body.  The 
natural  life  originally  conferred  upon  Adam,  which  constituted  him 
'a  living  soul,'  and  which  was  forfeited  by  his  transgression,  was 
completely  resigned  by  the  Redeemer;  and  when  he  lived  again  in 
soul  and  body,  and  rose  from  the  dead,  he  was  as  to  both  quickened 
by  the  Spirit.  Now  of  this  resiu-rection-life  of  Christ  believers  be- 
come partakers  in  regeneration,"  p.  28. 

This  is  somewhat  hard  to  be  understood ;  for,  according  to 
our  author,  "  the  resurrection-life  of  Christ"  was  preceded  by 
the  total  extinction  of  his  being  as  man,  both  in  body  and 
soul,  and  consisted  in  a  new  existence  of  both,  not  animated 
by  any  human  vital  power  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Of  this 
"resurrection-life  of  Christ,"  says  our  author,  "believei-s 
become  partakers  in  regeneration.^'  The  period  is  rather 
early;  since  at  that  time  they  are  living  by  natural  power, 
and  can  scarcely  be  supposed  with  any  convenience  to  live  by 
two  powers  at  once.  It  might  have  been  time  enough  to 
have   been  made   partakers  of   Christ's   "resurrection-life" 
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when  the  period  of  their  own  resurrection  should  have 
arrived.  But  let  us  suppose  this  difficulty  out  of  the  way, 
the  author  next  tells  us  that  believers  are  in  regeneration 
made  partakers  of  the  life  of  Christ;  not  merely  that  they 
live  in  a  similar  manner  or  by  the  same  energy,  but  that 
"  THE  VERY  LIFE  OF  Christ  is  imparted  to,  and  participated 
in,  by  the  regenerate."  What  he  means  by  this  I  cannot  tell; 
unless,  which  seems  possible,  it  may  be  an  extravagant  way 
of  saying  that  the  Spirit  by  which  he  alleges  Christ  to  live  is 
imparted  to  believers.  It  remaiDS,  however,  as  an  objection 
to  the  notion  that  the  regenerate  live  hereafter  in  the  same 
manner  as  Christ,  that  the  author  holds  Christ  to  live,  not 
as  man  but  solely  by  the  Spirit,  and  this  in  consequence  of 
the  total  extinction  of  his  human  being  when  he  suffered  the 
penalty  of  sin.  The  natural  existence  of  believers,  however, 
will  not  become  extract,  this  extinction  being,  according  to 
our  author,  precisely  the  wages  of  sin  which  Christ  bore  in 
their  stead.  They,  therefore,  will  possess  an  unextinguished 
being,  and  will  live  as  men,  which  Christ  does  not.  It  does 
not  appear,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  sense  in  which  be- 
lievers can  be  said  to  become  "partakers  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection-life," either  here  or  hereafter. 

The  author  brings  two  texts  of  Scripture  to  his  aid,  but 
they  render  hun  little  service.  The  fii'st  is  Ephes.  i.  19; 
which  he  adduces  to  prove  that  regeneration  is  wrought  by 
the  same  power  that  raised  Christ  from  the  dead.  No  doubt; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  two  operations  are  one  and 
the  same.  The  second  is  Ephes.  ii.  5 ;  "  Hath  quickened  us 
together  loith  Christ."  But  one  person  may  be  made  alive 
"together  with"  another,  without  becoming  partaker  of  his 
"very  life." 

He  states  his  opinion  also,  that  his  view  is  the  only  one 
by  which  justice  can  be  done  to  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
"  the  union  with  Christ,"  which  is  now,  he  tells  us,  "  in 
common  with  regeneration,"  "treated  as  an  allegory'^  ]).  29. 
Either  the  author  here  forgets  the  wide  difference  between 
an  allegoiy  and  a  metaphor,  or  his  faii'ness  fails  him. 
Doubtless  the  union  of  believers  with  Christ  is,  as  he  justly 
calls  it,  "a  blessed  truth  of  Scripture;"  but  this  still  leaves 
us  to  inquire  in  what  sense  the  words  are  employed.  He 
insists  on  the  literal  sense,  I  maintain  the  metaphorical ;  and 
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in  each  case  the  union  is,  as  both  he  and  I  are  desirous  it 
should  be,  a  "  reality." 

In  order  to  make  out  the  literal  union  for  which  he  con- 
tends, the  author  uses  the  phrases — 'Hhe  Spirit  of  Christ," 
and  "the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,"  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  say  the  spirit,  or  soul  of  a  man,*  a  course  which  I 
cannot  but  think  utterly  unwarrantable.  Both  these  phrases 
occur  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
the  first  in  the  second  verse — "the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death:"  the  second  in  the  ninth  verse — "If  any  man  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  It  is  surely  not 
necessary  to  go  into  an  exposition  of  these  texts,  in  order  to 
be  satisfied  that  the  phrases  picked  out  of  their  connexion 
by  our  author  will  not  bear  the  meaning  he  has  put  upon 
them.  The  soi*t  of  union  between  Christ  and  believers  which 
he  thus  comes  to  imagine  is  that  of  many  bodies  animated  by 
a  single  soul ! 

The  author  further  argues  in  the  following  manner : — 

*'Accordingl3'',  as  in  Christ,  so  in  the  regenerate,  the  Spirit  is  the 
earnest  of  resurrection.  So  reasons  the  ai)ostle,  Rom.  viii.  11 :  'But 
if  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you, 
he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal 
bodies  by  (or  because  of,  marg.)  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you,'  " 
p.  29. 

Here  the  author  quietly  assumes  the  literal  interpretation 
of  this  passage,  as  though  it  was  undisputed;  whereas,  in 
fact,  many  eminent  critics  and  commentators  have  under- 
stood it  as  referring  to  a  moral  resurrection,  and  all  admit 
that  no  interpretation  is  free  from  great  difiiculties.  My 
own  opinion  has  long  been  in  favour  of  the  figurative  mean- 
ing; but  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  as  I  consider  the  divided  sentiment 
of  the  critical  expositors  a  sufiicient  reason  for  not  pressing 
it  into  an  argument.  A  disputed  passage  can  j^rove  nothing. 
Even  allowing  it,  however,  to  relate  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  it  must  be  taken  to  refer  rather  to  the  manner  of 
it  than  to  the  event  itself;  since,  in  point  of  fact,  the  wicked 
also  will  rise.     I^o  peculiarity  can  attach  to  the  righteous  in 


*  "The  Spirit  of  God  .  .  .  is  the  very  life  of  Christ,  ...  is 
hence  denominated  'the  Spirit  of  Christ,'  and  'the  Spirit  of  life  in  Clinst 
Jesus,' "  p.  28. 
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this  matter,  or  result  from  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  ex- 
cept in  the  glory  of  their  appearance  and  the  blessedness  of 
their  condition. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  his  argument  the  author  pleases 
himself  with  the  following  reflections, — 

"Here,"  says  he,  "we  discern  the  true  reason  why  man,  once 
saved,  can  never  again  fall.  Because  it  is  the  life  of  Christ,  the  life 
'hid  with  Christ  in  God,'  of  which  he  is  made  partaker:  'the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.'  This  life  Adam  had  not.  He  had  but  the 
perfection  of  creature  hfe.  He  was  the  head  of  natural  life  only. 
And  therefore  he  fell.  But,  '  saved  in  the  Lord  with  an  everlasting 
salvation,'  the  behever  now  stands  to  fall  no  more,"  p.  31. 

In  the  excellency  and  -value  of  this  scrij^tural  sentiment  I 
most  cordially  agree  with  him ;  but  how  nearly  he  has  hit 
upon  "the  true  reason"  of  it  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt. 
He  thinks  he  has  secured  it  by  representing  Christ  and  his 
people  as  physically  oxe;  I  confess  my  preference  for  the 
opinion  that  Christ  and  his  people  are  spiritually  one. 

If,  however,  on  the  one  hand,  the  author  accomplishes 
anything  satisfactory  to  himself  in  this  direction  by  so  pain- 
fully constructing  his  theory  of  a  physical  union,  he  lays 
himself  open  on  the  other  to  a  serious  objection ;  for  he 
plainly  represents  regeneration  as  a  physical  act  upon  God's 
part,  and  the  transformation  produced  by  it  in  man  as  a 
physical  change.  He  defines  regeneration  to  be  "a  new 
generation"  and  "an  actual  communication  of  the 
Spirit''  (p.  23);  and  he  argues  throughout  on  the  supposition 
stated  above.  Now  if  a. physical  change  be  held  essential  to 
salvation,  the  great  work  of  redemption  is  withdrawn  from 
the  moral  administration  of  God.  It  is  no  longer  anything 
more  than  an  exercise  of  his  creating  power,  or  a  department 
of  his  sovereign  jDrovidence. 

This  is  far  indeed  from  being  the  aspect  of  the  Gospel. 
There  salvation  is  presented  to  the  hope  of  man  in  connexion 
with  commands,  exhortations,  and  encouragements  to  action, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  by  the  required  action 
it  may  be  secured;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  inaction  is  not 
only  lamented  as  foolish  but  denounced  as  criminal,  and 
represented  as  leaving  on  the  undone  the  reproach  of  their 
own  destruction.  "  Hepent  ye,  and  believe  the  Gospel." 
"He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  and  he 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned."  Mark  i.  15;  xvi.  16. 
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But  all  this  is  unfounded  and  fallacious  if  the  change  required 
is  physical  and  not  moral,  not  of  character  but  of  nature. 
The  aspect  of  our  author's  doctrine  thus  becomes  very 
serious;  it  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  an  entire  subver- 
sion of  the  Gospel. 


CHAPTEE  Y. 

ON   HIS  POURTH   PROPOSITION. 

Having  now  considered  all  the  matter  adduced  by  our 
author  under  the  third,  I  proceed  to  the  fourth  proposition, 
which,  we  are  told,  has  respect  to  "  the  fate  of  those  finally 
lost."  It  is  in  these  words: — "That  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Gospel,  and  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  shall 
finally  be  destroyed,  or  die  as  to  all  life,"  p.  32. 

I  have  already  declared  my  intention  not  to  enter  in  any 
way  on  the  question  of  the  duration  of  future  punishment;* 
and  as  this  is  the  only  question  the  author  proposes  to  dis- 
cuss in  the  present  section,  my  proper  course  might  seem  to 
be  to  pass  it  over  altogether.  A  suitable  place  may  be  found, 
however,  for  two  or  three  observations. 

I  draw  attention  in  the  first  place  to  the  limited  scope  of 
the  proposition  itself.  It  adverts  to  the  future  condition  of 
those  "who  do  not  believe  the  Gosj^el,  and  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ;"  but  the  latter  of  these  descriptions,  although 
capable  of  a  more  extended  application  than  the  former,  is 
here  evidently  restricted  and  determined  by  it,  so  that  the 
proposition  must  be  held  to  relate  to  the  future  condition  of 
those  only  who  "  do  not  believe  the  Gospel."  In  perfect 
consistency  with  this  interpretation  of  it,  the  author  begins 
the  discussion  by  reciting  the  fact  "  that  a  state  of  suffering 
after  death  awaits  those  who  '  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.' "  It  is  moreover  to  unbelief  alone, 
according  to  him,  that  the  suffering  of  which  he  is  about  to 
speak  is  annexed.     There  is  a  large  part  of  mankind,  how- 

*  Preface. 
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"ever,  wlio,  having  never  heard  the  Gospel,  cannot  be  ranked 
with  unbeKevers.  What  is  to  become  of  these  1  Our  author 
absolutely  closes  his  argument,  and  his  book,  \vithout  making 
a  single  reference  to  this  question.  For  what  reason  he  took 
such  a  course  it  is  not  for  me  to  conjecture;  but  this  may  be 
faii^y  said,  that  his  having  done  so  deprives  his  argument  of 
all  claim  to  respect.  There  is  thus  a  vast  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race  who  must  be  disposed  of  in  some  manner  hereafter; 
the  Scriptures  doubtless  foreshow  their  destiny,  and  it  be- 
hoved the  author  to  adduce  theii'  testimony  on  this  part  of 
his  subject.  May  not  the  fact  that  he  has  not  done  so  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  he  could  not  1  Is  not  his  silence 
a  proof  that  his  theory  presents  to  him  no  method  of  pro- 
viding for  this  part  of  the  case  1  And  is  not  this  inadequacy 
of  his  theory  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  fallacy  1 

Let  us  see  how  the  matter  stands.  Our  author  s  positions 
are — ^that  man  is  not  naturally  immortal;  that  immortality 
is  derived  to  man  tlii'ough  Christ,  and  communicated  in  re- 
generation; and  that  unbelievers  Tvdll  cease  to  be.  But  why 
UNBELIEVERS?  According  to  the  true  antithesis  he  should 
have  spoken  of  the  uxregenerate,  and  this  term  would,  with 
its  counterpart,  have  comprehended  the  whole  race.  Was  he 
afraid  to  use  it  ?  Is  it  then  true  that  some  of  the  unregene- 
rate,  those  namely  who  are  not  unbelievers,  will  not  cease  to 
be  1  If  so,  what  becomes  of  the  notion  that  immortality  is 
derived  to  man  only  through  Christ  1  If  not  so,  why  does  he 
limit  the  cessation  of  being  to  a  part  only  of  the  unregene- 
rate,  namely,  to  unbelievers  1 

Again,  in  reference  to  those  who  will  finally  cease  to  be, 
our  author  says  they  will  "be  destroyed;"  meaning,  as  it 
would  appear,  that  their  existence  will  be  terminated  by  a 
divine  act  of  punitive  retribution.  Now  this  leaves  it  to  be 
inferred,  that  if  their  existence  were  not  terminated  by  such 
an  act  it  might  not  terminate  at  all;  and  as  this  is  the  only 
mode  of  its  termination  of  Avhich  the  author  gives  any  inti- 
mation, it  may  be  further  inferred  that  men  would  otherwise, 
and  according  to  their  own  nature,  live  for  ever.  Here, 
then,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  man,  in 
the  only  sense  in  which  it  has  ever  been  generally  held  by 
Christian  professors,  taught  in  "expressive  silence"  by  the 
author  of  "  Christ  our  Life"  ! 

But  this  is  not  all.     If,  in  the  case  of  unbelievers,  an  ex- 
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istence  naturally  endless  is  cut  ofif  by  a  divine  act,  it  follows 
that  believers  may  possess  an  adaptation  to  endless  existence, 
or  immortality,  without  deriving  it  from  Christ.  Their 
original  nature  is  the  same  as  that  of  unbelievers ;  and  I  see 
neither  any  reason  why  they  should  be  supposed  to  be 
deprived  of  it,  nor  any  proof  of  the  fact.  It  seems  to  me 
much  more  reasonable,  and  much  more  scriptural,  to  believe 
that  they  will  exist  for  ever  in  accordance  with  their  pri- 
mary natural  endowments ;  and  that  the  life  they  derive 
from  Christ  is  that  glorious  felicity  which  no  words  can  lite- 
rally express,  and  which  no  metaphor  can  more  nobly  express 
than  one  founded  on  the  existence  we  originally  received 
from  the  hands  of  our  Maker. 
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BOOK  II 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  year  1844  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dobney,  of  Maidstone, 
published  a  small  volume  entitled  "Notes  of  Lectures  on 
Future  Punishment;"  and  in  the  year  1846  he  published, 
under  the  name  of  a  "  Second  Edition,"  a  volume  consider- 
ably larger,  entitled  "The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Future 
Punishment." 

It  does  not  comport  with  my  design  to  notice  generally 
the  contents  of  these  volumes,  which  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  work  only  as  calling  in  question  man's  immor- 
tality. As  the  second  edition,  although  it  is  much  enlarged, 
does  not  contain  the  whole  of  the  matter  to  be  found  in  the 
first,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me,  to  refer  occasionally  to  both 
of  them. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Dobney  begins  by 
formally  raising  the  question  whether  man  is  immortal;  and 
he  devotes  one  chapter  to  the  argument  from  reason,  and 
three  others  to  the  argument  from  Scripture.  I  shall  follow 
closely  in  his  track. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON   HIS   STATEMENT   OF   THE   QUESTION. 

I  COMMENCE  by  offering  some  remarks  on  his  statement  of 
the  question,  which  in  truth  is  not  in  the  simplest  terms,  or 
quite  free  from  obscurity.     His  words  are  these : — 
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"1.  Can  reason  (independently  of  revelation)  prove  man  to  be 
immortal  ? 

' '  And  if  not, 

"  2.  Does  Scripture  teach  that  immortality  is  the  absolute  portion 
of  every  man?     Of  man,  that  is,  as  man?" 

So  in  the  first  edition,  p.  60.  In  the  second  edition, 
p.  82,  the  second  part  of  the  question  reads  thus: — 

"2,  Does  Scripture  teach  that  immortality  is  the  absolute  and 
inalienable  portion  of  man  ?     Of  man,  that  is,  as  man  ? " 

I  cannot  read  this  part  of  the  question  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Dobney,  without  having  my  attention  arrested  by  the  words 
'^absolute  and  inalienable."  It  is  at  least  a  singularity  that 
words  modifying  the  general  subject  should  be  inserted  in 
the  second  part  of  a  question,  when  they  have  not  been 
inserted  in  the  first;  and  it' is  an  additional  singularity  that 
a  word  still  further  modifying  the  general  subject  should  be 
inserted  in  stating  it  the  second  time.  The  most  natural 
and  the  most  desirable  method  would  have  been  to  reduce 
the  question  to  the  simplest  possible  terms,  and  to  have 
made  the  one  part  of  it  strictly  correspondent  with  the 
other. 

Since,  however,  he  has  stated  the  question  in  two  sets  of 
terms,  let  me  be  allowed  to  ask  what  is  really  the  meaning 
of  the  words  "  absolute  and  inalienable,"  with  which  the 
latter  part  of  the  question  is  especially  charged  1  Do  they 
mean  nothing  1  If  so  the  use  of  them  is  both  a  misfortune 
and  a  fault.  And  if  they  mean  anything,  they  must  of 
necessity  render  the  question  raised  in  the  second  part  to 
that  extent  different  from  the  question  raised  in  the  first. 
The  first  part  is,  Does  reason  teach  that  man  is  immortal  1 
The  second  is,  Does  Scripture  teach  that  man  is  absolutely 
and  inalienably  immortal  ?  This  is  not  logical.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  clear  antithesis  between  reason  and  Scripture,  the 
words  "  absolute  and  inalienable"  should  be  either  present  in 
both  clauses  or  absent  from  both.  In  truth,  the  main  ques- 
tion should  have  been.  Is  man  immortal  ?  And  the  subordi- 
nate ones,  I,  Does  reason  teach  it?  And  if  not,  2,  Does 
Scripture  teach  HI 

That  it  is  not  without  cause  or  without  meaning,  however, 
that  Mr.  Dobney  has  introduced  in  his  statement  of  the 
question  the  words  "  absolute  and  inalienable,"  the  subse- 
quent course  of  his  argument  fully  shows;  and  nothing  is 
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left  for  me  but  to  take  them  at  the  outset  in  their  apparent 
import,  and  deal  with  the  question  accordingly. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  to  say  that  "  immortality  is  the 
absolute  and  inalienable  portion  of  man,"  is  to  say  that  he 
possesses  immortality  in  his  own  right  (^absolute),  and  that 
he  cannot  by,  any  means,  or  under  any  circumstances  be 
deprived  of  it  {inalienable). 

If  I  am  right  in  tliis  interpretation  of  the  words,  and  if 
this  is  the  question  really  brought  before  us  by  the  author,  I 
offer  upon  it  the  following  observations : — 

1.  That  this  question  is  widely  different  from  that  which 
Mr.  Dobney  first  proposed  to  discuss.  This  is  not  to  ask 
whether  man  is  immortal;  but  whether  he  is  so  in  one  of 
several  possible  modes  of  immortality. 

2.  That  this  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss at  all;  since  it  is  one  of  which  few  persons,  if  any,  in 
modern  times,  whether  theologians  or  philosophers,  have 
shown  any  inclination  to  maintain  the  affirmative. 

3.  That  this  question  is  by  no  means  germane  to  his  argu- 
ment. It  may  well  be  admitted  that  man  is  not  absolutely 
and  inalienably  immortal,  and  yet  it  may  be  held  that  he  is 
immortal  in  a  sense  which,  although  short  of  this,  shall  be 
quite  sufficient  to  entail  all  the  consequences  which  Mr. 
Dobney  is  anxious  to  avoid. 

4.  That  this  mode  of  putting  the  question  is  injurious,  if 
not  fatal,  to  his  design.  For  it  implies  that  against  any 
other  mode  of  human  immortality  than  the  absolute  and 
inalienable  he  has  no  objection  to  make,  and  it  may  fairly 
be  taken  to  promise  that,  short  of  this,  he  himself  will  be 
found  ready  to  concede  and  maintain  the  immortality  of 
man. 

In  bar  of  these  observations  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that 
the  second  pai-t  of  the  question  as  stated  by  Mr.  Dobney 
concludes  with  a  phrase  explanatory  of  the  terms  used: — 
"  Does  Scripture  teach  that  immortality  is  the  absolute  and 
inalienable  portion  of  man  ^  Of  man,  that  is,  as  man  2"  But 
I  see  nothing  explanatory  in  tliis  additional  phrase.  It 
merely  shows  that  Mr,  Dobney  has  no  idea  of  any  mode  of 
immortality  pertaining  to  "man  as  man"  except  the  abso- 
lute and  inalienable. 

I  cannot  pass  from  this  subject  without  obseindng  that,  in 
entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  second  part  of  his  question, 
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Mr.  Dobney  restates  it  in  a  form  still  further  diversified. 
"  Our  second  question,"  says  he,  "as  already  stated,  is — does 
Scripture  teach  that  immortality  is  the  portion  of  every 
man?  That  man  as  he  is,  and  independently  of  character, 
is  immortal  ? "  p.  103. 

"With  all  due  submission  to  Mr.  Dobney,  this  is  not  the 
second  question  "as  already  stated;'"  to  which  the  eighty- 
second  page  of  his  book  bears  witness.  And  the  differences 
are  far  from  being  either  inconsiderable  or  unimportant. 
The  question  "as  already  stated"  was,  "Does  Scripture 
teach  that  immortality  is  the  absolute  and  inalienable  portion 
of  man  % "  What  has  now  become  of  these  emphatic  terms  % 
Did  they  mean  nothing  that  they  are  thus  unceremoniously 
discarded?  Or  is  the  purpose  of  their  introduction  better 
answered  by  their  being  now  kept  out  of  view? 

Further,  while  something  is  here  dropped  out  of  the  ques- 
tion "as  already  stated,"  something  is  added  which  has  not 
appeared  in  any  statement  of  the  question  before.  The 
question  now  asks  whether  "man  as  he  is,  and  independently 
of  character^  is  immortal?"  And  even  again  it  is  varied 
thus: — "In  other  words,  do  they  [the  Scriptures]  teach  an 
absolute  and  universal,  or  a  contingent  and  conditional 
immortality?"  Another  element  certainly  of  no  trifling 
moment  is  thus  suddenly  introduced,  the  efiect  of  which  is 
to  raise  a  point  altogether  new,  and  to  submit  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  Scripture  a  question  different  from  that  which  had 
been  just  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  reason. 

It  seems  difficult  not  to  infer  from  so  shifting  a  mode  of 
stating  the  question  that  Mr.  Dobney  had  not  a  very  clear 
perception  of  the  object  before  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON    HIS   DEFINITION   OF   IMMORTALITY. 

From  Mr.  Dobney's  mode  of  stating  the  question  I  pass  on 
to  his  definition  of  the  principal  term,  immortality,  which  is 
not  less  open  to  remark. 

In  his  first  edition  Mr.  Dobney  gave  no  definition  of  this 
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term ;  and  lie  states  that  he  was  led  to  do  so  in  the  second 
edition  by  a  remark  of  his  re^dewer  in  the  Eclectic,  who, 
it  seems,  stumbled  on  an  erroneous  notion  of  his  meaning. 
Now  a  definition  is  always  of  great  impoi'tance  in  an  argu- 
ment, and  one  given  under  the  influences  operating  in  the 
j)resent  case  may  be  exj)ected  to  be  j^articularly  correct  and 
luminous.    Let  us  carefully  examine  that  which  is  before  us. 

"By  immortal,  then,  is  meant,"  says  Mr.  Dobney,  "one  who  wUl 
live  for  ever;  and  by  immortahty,  never-ending  existence.  He  is 
immortal,  not  who  migitt  have  lived  for  ever,  but  for  certain  reasons 
will  not;  but  only  he  who  positively  shall  live  for  ever,"  p.  84.* 

My  own  view  certainly  differs  materially  from  tliis.t  I 
take  the  proper  immortality  of  a  creature  to  be  its  non- 
liability to  death  (here  understanding  the  term  death  of  a 
cessation  of  its  proper  being)  by  natural  causes,  or  by  causes 
proper  to  itself.  This  idea  of  man's  natural  immortality  has 
been  generally,  if  not  imiversally,  held  among  professing 
Christians,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Dobney's  definition  fails 
in  one  important  respect;  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  views  of 
his  opponents.  He  professes  to  enter  into  conflict  with  "the 
oi-thodox  or  popular  party"  among  the  evangelical  dissenters 
of  the  present  day.  I  know  of  no  evidence,  however,  that 
they,  or  any  considerable  number  of  them,  conceive  man  to 
be  immortal  in  the  sense  that  he  ^^ positively  shall  live  for 
ever;"  yet  this  is  the  strictly-defined  position  against  which 
the  author  professes  to  direct  his  destructive  reasoning.  He 
is  thus  arguing  against  a  tenet  which  his  opponents  do  not 
hold.  He  is  besieging  a  deserted  fort,  and  battering  down 
walls  which  no  one  defends.  Let  him  fully  prove  his  point, 
and  accomplish  all  that  he  aims  at;  "  the  orthodox"  can  then 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  regret  the  waste  of  so  much  valour 
and  devotion. 

Seeing  that  Mr.  Dobney  had  not  in  his  first  edition  given 
any  definition  of  immortality,  the  Eclectic  reviewer  was  not 
altogether  to  blame  in  assuming  that  he  understood  it  in  the 
same  sense  as  those  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  refute.  It 
would  have  been  both  rash  and  unfair  to  have  imputed 
without  evidence  to  any  man,  and  especially  to  so  acute  a 

*  The  italics  are  Mr.  Dobney's. 

+  See  this  view  fully  considered  in  "Who  will  Live  for  Ever?"  p.  52. 
Note  A. 
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man  as  the  author,  so  manifest  a  blunder  as  he  has  actually 
committed. 

To  his  double  statement  that  the  wicked  are  not  immortal, 
and  that  their  existence  will  finally  be  terminated  by  a  puni- 
tive divine  act,  the  reviewer  had  replied  that,  if  the  existence 
of  the  wicked  was  to  be  terminated  by  a  divine  punitive  act, 
this  itself  implied  their  immortality ;  plainly  understanding, 
and  supposmg  Mr.  Dobney  to  understand  by  immortality  a 
natural  adaptation  to  endless  existence.  To  parry  this  Mr. 
Dobney  exclaims,  "This  is  not  what  I  mean  by  immortality; 
none  are  in  my  view  immortal,  but  those  who  positively  shall 
live  for  ever.''  And  then  he  makes  a  note  of  admiration 
intimate  his  opinion  that  the  reviewer's  retort  was  absurd. 
How  could  the  reviewer  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Dobney 
would  have  understood  his  principal  term  in  a  manner  so 
dissimilar  to  his  professed  opponents  ? 

It  is  not  the  only  misfortune  of  Mr.  Dobney's  definition, 
however,  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  views  of  his  oppo- 
nents. It  is  worse  to  say  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  the 
scojDC  of  his  own  reasoning. 

In  his  remarks  (first  ed.,  p.  75)  on  the  scriptural  term 
everlasting  (alujvio<i),  while  justly  maintaining  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  duration  indicated  by  it  must  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied,  he  admits  on  the 
other  that  as  applied  to  the  future  state,  and  consequently  to 
future  punishment,  it  indicates  duration  "through  the  whole 
period  of  man's  existence."*  And  he  proceeds  to  lay  it  down 
that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  will  be  of  limited  dura- 
tion, because  (and  only  because)  their  existence  will  be  so. 
Now  the  idea  of  immortality  which  is  here  in  Mr.  Dobney's 
mind  is  not  that  of  actual  endless  existence,  but  that  of 
natural  adaptation  to  it.  A  simier's  existence,  he  must  be 
understood  to  tell  us,  will  naturally  terminate;  therefore  his 
punishment  will  terminate,  because  the  word  which  calls  it 
everlasting  must  be  explained  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  is  applied.  To  reason  in  this  manner, 
Mr.  Dobney  must  have  been  contemplating  the  question 
whether  man  is  naturally  adapted  to  live  for  ever.  According 
to  his  definition,  however,  he  ought  to  have  been  doing  no 


*  This  admission  is  omitted  from  the  second  edition.     The  author  has 
not  assigned  any  reason  why,  and  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  suggest  one. 
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such  thing.  He  ought  to  have  been  occupied  with  the  very- 
different  idea  that  man  ^^ positively  shall  live  for  ever." 

Another  proof  that  aa  idea  of  man's  immortality  different 
from  that  which  he  has  embodied  in  his  definition  was  some- 
times in  the  author's  mind  may  be  found  in  p.  104,  where 
he  supposes  ''the  self-communing"  God  to  say — "We  have 
hitherto  made  only  creatures  that  will  sooner  or  later  die ; 
let  us  now  make  an  immortal  creature" — that  is,  by  clear 
antithesis,  a  creatiu'e  adapted  by  its  nature  to  live  for  ever; 
which  is  exactly  the  idea  the  re\dewer  supposed  him  to  hold. 

I  can  scarcely  believe  that  Mr.  Dobney  would  have  fallen 
into  this  error  if  he  had  framed  his  definition  in  the  first 
instance.  The  misfortune  seems  to  have  been  that  he  wrote 
his  book  first,  and  framed  his  definition  afterwards;  and 
then  not  so  much  under  a  feeling  that  the  elucidation  of  his 
argument  required  it,  as  for  the  purpose  of  parrying  a  blow 
from  a  particular  antagonist.  The  result  of  such  a  process 
is  not  unnaturally  a  piece  of  incongruous  patchwork.  It  is 
like  putting  a  piece  of  new  cloth  in  an  old  garment;  "the 
new  agreeth  not  with  the  old." 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON   HIS  TREATMENT   OF  THE  ARGUMENT  FROM  REASON. 

I  PROCEED  now  to  Mr.  Dobney's  treatment  of  the  argu- 
ments from  reason  and  from  Scripture  in  favoui'  of  the 
immortality  of  man,  p.  85  et  seq. 

On  the  former  of  these  topics,  however,  I  have  veiy  little 
to  say,  since,  in  common  with  himself,  I  do  not  hold  that 
man  can  by  unassisted  reason  be  proved  to  be  immortal. 
The  remarks  which  the  perusal  of  this  chapter  has  suggested 
do  not  appear  to  me  either  sufficiently  important  or  suffi- 
ciently relevant  to  demand  insertion  here ;  I  go  forward, 
therefore,  at  once  to  the  argument  from  Scripture. 
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CHAPTEE  lY. 
I 

ON   HIS  TREATMENT  OF   THE  ARGUMENT  FROM  SCRIPTURE. 

In  treating  the  scriptural  argument  for  man's  immortality, 
Mr.  Dobney  adverts  in  the  first  place  to  the  account  of  his 
creation ;  and  jirimarily  to — 

**  1.  The  declaration  that  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,"  Gen. 
i.  27,  p.  104. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  passage,  the  author  claims  in 
the  outset  some  "  important  limitations,"  which  will  readily 
be  granted  him,  since  no  one  pretends  that  man  was  created 
like  God  in  all  respects.  Having  enumerated  some  of  the 
necessarily  peculiar  attributes  of  God,  he  proceeds  as 
follows  : — 

"And  if  man  be  not  like  God  in  any  of  these  glorious  attributes, 
what  reason  is  there  for  selecting  immortaUty,  and  asserting  that  it  is 
in  this  respect  that  man  bears  the  divine  image  ?  Especially  since 
the  immortality  of  God  and  the  creatiu-e  is  infinitely  unlike,  seeing 
that  the  immortality  of  the  Divine  Being  is  essential,  and  looks  back- 
ward to  the  eternity  that  is  past  as  well  as  that  which  is  future ;  in 
which  sense  the  apostle  says,  He  'alone  hath  immortality.'"  Ibid. 

Here  he  lays  it  down  as  a  I'eason  why  immortality  should 
not  be  "selected"  as  a  feature  of  resemblance,  that  "the 
immortality  of  God  and  of  the  creature  is  infinitely  unlike." 
But  this,  if  it  were  a  valid  reason,  would  bar  any  resem- 
blance at  all,  since  it  is  equally  true  of  every  attribute  which 
can  be  named.  That  God  alone  hath  "essential"  immor- 
tality is  true,  but  not  to  the  purpose,  seeing  that  such 
immortality  is  not  claimed  for  man  ;  nor  does  this  fact  raise 
any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ascribing  to  man  a  natural 
immoi-tality,  that  is,  a  natural  adaptation  by  his  Creator  to 
exist  for  ever.  The  "  reason"  that  there  is  for  believing  man 
to  resemble  God  in  this  respect  shall  be  assigned  presently. 
Mr.  Dobney  proceeds  : — 

"  To  say  that  *tlie  image  of  God'  as  here  used  denotes  immortality, 
is  to  represent  the  self-communing  God  as  saying,  if  it  may  be  allowed 
us  to  paraphrase  the  expression,  '  We  have  hitherto  made  only  creatures 
that  will  sooner  or  later  die,  let  us  now  make  an  immortal  creature. ' 
And  I  venture  to  think  that  this  is  not  the  obvious  idea,  and  that  it 
has  more  of  verisimihtude  to  suppose  that  the  self-same  address 
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rather  exhibits  the  Creator  as  saying,  '  Hitherto  we  have  made  but 
irrational  and  unaccountable  creatures,  fit  only  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  superior ;  let  us  now  make  an  intelligent  being,  possessed  of  a 
self-consciousness  and  a  moral  nature,  capable  of  rational  happiness, 
and  who  shall  rule  over  the  inferior  tribes  as  theu-  lord,'"  pp.  104, 
105. 

He  thus  thinks  that,  in  the  phrase  "  the  image  of  God," 
immortality  "  is  not  the  obvious  idea,"  but  that  "  it  has  more 
of  verisimilitude  to  suppose"  it  intends  "an  intelligent 
being,  possessed  of  self-consciousness  and  a  moral  nature, 
capable  of  rational  happiness,  and"  destined  to  "  rule  over 
the  inferior  tribes."  To  this  I  respond,  So  far  so  good.  But 
Mr.  Dobney  clearly  ought  to  add  to  his  enumeration  the  idea 
of  holiness,  as  required  by  the  language  of  the  apostle  which 
he  afterwards  quotes,  Eph.  iv.  24;  Col.  iii.  10. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  we  already  have  as  admitted 
points  of  resemblance.  First,  holiness  ;  secondly,  dominion  ; 
thirdly,  an  intelligent,  rational,  and  moral  nature.  Suppose 
now  we  were  to  add  to  these  immortality,  or  an  adaptation 
to  endless  being,  might  it  not  be  regarded  as  the  natural 
complement  of  the  catalogue?  Would  it  be  at  all  impro- 
bable— might  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  deemed  highlj^ 
probable,  tliat  God,  who  had  made  a  creature  to  resemble 
him  as  far  as  a  creature  might  in  the  attributes  named,  one 
of  which  at  least,  and  this  the  chief  of  them,  looks  far  beyond 
the  present  world,  should  have  made  the  same  creature 
resemble  him  as  far  as  a  creature  may  in  his  incorruptibility 
also?  Or  is  it  more  likely  that  the  Creator  attached  these 
distinguished  j^rerogatives  to  a  nature  as  physically  fleeting 
and  perishable  as  that  of  the  inferior  animals  ? 

Against  this  conclusion  Mr.  Dobney  argues  from  a  sup- 
posed necessity  that  the  distinctive  attributes  of  man  should 
be,  to  use  his  own  term,  "  obvious." 

"Since  we  must  find  in  the  expression  'the  image  of  God,'"  says 
he,  * '  some  characteristic  in  which  man  diifers  from  the  brute  creation, 
so  also  miist  we  seek  for  some  obvious  endowment  which  may,  in  some 
measure,  render  him  like  his  Maker.  It  must  be  some  very  manifest 
quality,  visible  at  a  glance,  that  shall  constitute  man  as  distinct  from 
the  other  creatures  the  image  of  God.  And  when  we  have  found  one 
or  two  2^cdpahle  points  of  difl"erence  between  him  and  them,  such  as 
those  alluded  to,  and  by  which  he  really  does  bear  some  resemblance 
to  his  Creator,  why  should  we  arbitrarily  fix  on  another  endowonent, 
which,  whether  he  has  it  or  not,  cannot  become  self-evident  (like 
those  other  qualities  which  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  he  does 
possess),  and  the  knowledge  of  which  unapparent  quality  would  have 
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to  be  made  known  to  him  by  revelation,  without  which  he  never 
would  discover  that  he  possessed  it?  The  very  phrase  'image  of 
God'  would  seem  to  denote  some  easily  recognizable  resemblance," 
p.  105. 

Mr.  Dobney  really  begs  very  hard.  Having  granted  us 
"one  or  two  palpable  points"  of  resemblance  between  man 
and  his  Maker,  he  hojies  no  one  v^^ill  insist  on  penetrating 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  subject,  or  unkindly  suggest  a 
point  of  resemblance  which  is  not  "obvious."  I  would 
oblige  him,  if  it  were  possible;  but — aynicus  Socrates,  sed 
magis  arnica  Veritas — much  as  I  love  Mr.  Dobney,  I  love 
truth  more.  Having  selected,  not  "arbitrarily,"  but  on  a 
ground  of  strong  probability,  the  attribute  of  immortality  as 
one  in  which  man  "really  does  bear  some  degree  of  resem- 
blance to  his  Maker,"  I  cannot  find  sufficient  reason  to 
abandon  my  opinion,  either  in  the  one  circumstance  that  the 
resemblance  is  not  "visible  at  a  glance,"  or  in  the  other  that 
it  would  not  have  been  known  to  man  unless  revealed.  As 
to  the  phrase  "the  image  of  God,"  there  is  no  critical  or 
other  authority,  I  believe,  for  restricting  its  application  to 
"  easily  recognizable"  resemblances. 

The  author  has  yet  another  arrow  in  his  quiver. 

' '  If  the  assertion  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  proves 
his  immortality,"  he  continues,  "then  the  evangelical  statements  in 
the  New  Testament  about  '  a  new  creation '  of  man,  the  Christian 
being  a  '  new  man, '  '  created  anew  in  the  image  of  God, '  must  imply 
that  the  image  had  been  destroyed,  .  .  and  restored  only  by 
believing  in  Christ,"  p.  105. 

This  is  a  non  sequitur;  the  conclusion  does  not  follow 
from  the  premises.  If  the  language  used  by  the  apostle 
implies  that  the  image  of  God  had  been  destroyed,  it  does  so 
quite  independently  of  the  question  whether  the  assertion 
that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  proves  his  immor- 
tality. No  doubt  the  language  of  the  apostle  does  imply 
that  the  image  of  God,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  there  speaks  of 
it,  had  been  destroyed,  but  no  more.  Now  the  apostle  is 
speaking  of  man's  moral  resemblance  to  God  exclusively,  and 
his  language  consequently  does  not  imply  the  destruction  of 
anything  more  than  this.  Were  Mr.  Dobney  to  insist  upon 
extending  the  implication  of  the  apostle's  language  to  man's 
immortality,  I  might  with  equal  reason  claim  its  extension 
to  his  rationality  and  earthly  dominion. 

Under  this  head  the  author  adverts — 
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"2.  To  the  difference  of  expression  observable  when  man  and  the 
animals  are  respectively  mentioned,"  as  in  Gen  ii.  7,  p.  106. 

Into  this  topic  lie  goes  at  great  length;  but  I  have  no 
need  to  follow  him,  as  I  have  said  already,  and  here  repeat, 
that  I  do  not  attach  any  value  to  the  argument  of  which  the 
passage  referred  to  has  been  made  the  basis. 

From  the  account  of  man's  creation  Mr.  Dobney  advances 
(p.  112  et  seq.)  to  that  of  his  probation  in  Eden,  and  to  the 
threatening  of  death ;  and  he  pursues  at  great  length  the 
question,  ''What  was  the  death  thus  threatened  ?"  in  expec- 
tation of  deriving  from  it  a  "positive"  argument  agakist 
the  immortality  of  man.  In  tMs  I  do  not  think  he  has 
succeeded. 

His  whole  reasoning  discovers  a  want  of  precision,  accu- 
racy, and  fairness,  which  tends  to  destroy  all  confidence  in 
his  conclusions. 

For  instance ;  having  asked  what  the  death  threatened  to 
Adam  was,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  popular  orthodox  opinion 
concerning  the  death  threatened  fo  the  sinner  is,"  &c.  (p. 
113);  thus  at  once  leaping  to  a  generalization  without  either 
warrant  or  intimation. 

Again ;  his  statement  of  the  orthodox  opinion,  that  the 
death  with  which  Adam  was  threatened  comprehended  death 
spiiitual,  temporal,  and  eternal,  is  expanded  into  five  particu- 
lars in  a  spirit  of  palpable  exaggeration  and  caricature.* 
There  would  have  been  more  persuasiveness  if  there  had 
been  gentler  words,  and  more  convincingness  if  the  opinions 
referred  to  had  been  quoted  from  the  writings  of  those  who 
hold  them. 

Further,  he  takes  an  opportunity  of  a  bye-hit  at  a  part  of 
this  doctrine,  in  a  manner  in  which  it  is  evidently  impossible 
to  do  any  justice  to  it,  and  which  involves  in  fact  a  gross 
misrepresentation  of  it.  "I  shall  not  comment,"  says  he 
(but  he  goes  on  to  comment  immediately),  "on  the  apparent 
strangeness  of  the  idea,  that  God  condemns  those  ivho  have 
sinned  once  to  sin  on  and  on  for  everP  Such  is  the  distorted 
view  he  gives  of  a  doctrine  which  teaches  no  more  than  that, 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  his 

*  "The  separate  existence  of  the  soul  in  an  intermediate  state  of 
misery,  and  a,  shivei'ing  expectation  of  worse." — "To  resiirrection  of  the 
body  and  re-union  therewith  of  the  soul,  in  order  that  the  entire  man  may 
he  capable  of  intenser  anguish,'^  &c.,  p.  113. 
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posterity  were  to  be  born  with  a  bias  to  evil,  and  in  defence 
of  which  certainly  something  is  to  be  said  from  the  federal 
relation  held  to  subsist  in  this  transaction.  Writing  of  this 
sort  makes  one  feel  disposed  to  ask  the  question,  Is  Mr. 
Dobney  angry  1 

But  let  me  be  permitted  to  quote  entire  one  sentence, 
almost  every  line  of  which  presents  matter  for  animadver- 
sion. 

"  We  have  seen  what  is  the  orthodox  opinion  of  the  death 
threatened  to  the  sinner,  that  it  includes  death  temporal,  death 
spiritual,  death  eternal.  But  if  this  be,  as  divines  tell  us,  what  is  now 
meant  by  the  death  threatened  to  the  sinner  (for  death  has,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  down  to  the  close  of  revelation,  been  the 
penalty  threatened  to  the  sinner),  it  must  have  been  the  penalty 
originally  threatened  to  Adam,  which  indeed  is  generally  agreed,  for 
who  supposes  the  death  threatened  to  the  first  sinner  to  differ  from 
the  death  threatened  to  the  second  or  any  other  ?  All  through  Scrip- 
ture death  is  exhibited  as  the  just  wages  of  sin,  and  assuredly  it  is 
iitting  to  take  our  first  idea  of  its  meaning  where  first  we  find  it  used," 
p.  114. 

In  this  passage  Mr.  Dobney  begins  by  saying,  that  death 
temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal,  is,  "(xs  divmes  tell  us,  what 
is  now  meant  by  the  death  threatened  to  the  sinner."  Now, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  this  is  not  the  fact.  Cer- 
tainly many  divines,  and  I  believe  those  whom  he  terms 
orthodox  generally,  teach  on  the  one  hand  that  death  tem- 
poral ensues  to  the  posterity  of  Adam  as  a  consequence  of  his 
sin,  and  not  of  their  own ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  death 
spiritual  w^as  entailed  on  the  race  on  a  similar  ground. 

Mr.  Dobney  immediately  adds — "Death  has,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  w^orld  down  to  the  close  of  revelation,  been 
the  penalty  threatened  to  the  sinner.''^  I  think  this  is  not  so. 
Death  was  the  penalty  annexed  to  a  certain  transgression 
of  the  divine  will  by  our  first  parents ;  but  I  know  not  how 
it  can  be  proved  to  have  been  annexed  to  disobedience  on 
the  part  of  any  other  persons.  Mr.  Dobney,  indeed,  afiirms 
that  "all  through  Scripture  death  is  exhibited  as  the  just 
wages  of  sin ;"  but  when  he  wrote  this  he  must  clearly  have 
forgotten  at  least  one  passage — Rom.  v.  12 — which  teaches, 
that  "by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world  and  death  by 
sin."  Now,  if  death  ensues  to  the  race  of  man  through  the 
primary  transgression  of  its  federal  head — an  opinion  from 
which  Mr.  Dobney  does  not  appear  to  dissent — no  further 
proof  can  be  wanting  that  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the 
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penalty  annexed  to  individual  offences.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
necessary  to  suppose  that  it  is  so,  because  tliere  are  other 
terms  in  which  tlie  penalty  of'  sin  as  such  is  distinctly  ex- 
pressed: as  in  Rom.  i.  18 — "The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed 
from  heaven  against  all  unrighteousness  and  ungodliness  of 
men;"  and  Rom.  ii.  8,  9,  "Indignation  and  wrath,  tribu- 
lation and  anguish,  to  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil." 

Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  penalty  of 
death  attached  to  any  other  act  of  disobedience  on  the  part  of 
our  fii'st  parents  than  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  The 
requirement  to  abstain  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  was  no  part  of  the  moral  law.  It  was  part  of  a 
peculiar  dispensation,  and  it  was  adopted  as  the  test  of  obe- 
dience in  a  case  in  which  Adam  stood,  not  solitary  but  as 
the  representative  of  liuman  kind,  and  in  which  large  con- 
sequences (however  they  may  be  defined)  were  to  accrue, 
both  to  himself  and  his  race,  from  his  individual  act.  Can 
anything  be  more  probable,  or  more  necessary,  than  that  the 
penal  result  annexed  to  his  disobedience  in  a  case  so  peculiar 
should  have  an  approj^riate  and  corresponding  character? 
What  ground  can  there  be  for  inferring  that  the  penalty  in 
this  case  is  the  same  as  that  annexed  to  the  breach  of  the 
moral  law"? 

When  therefore  Mr.  Dobney  asks,  "Who  supposes  the 
death  threatened  to  the  first  sinner  to  differ  from  the  death 
threatened  to  the  second  or  any  other  ? "  I  reply  by  saying 
that  the  question  is  not  correctly  put.  Death  was  threatened 
to  the  first  sinner,  not  simply  as  a  sinner  but  as  a  sinner 
under  peculiar  circumstances;  and  death  in  the  same  sense 
has  never  been  threatened  to  any  sinner  besides. 

If  I  am  right  in  taking  this  ground,  Mr.  Dobney's  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  death  threatened  to  Adam  is  altogether 
beside  the  mark.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  or  whatever 
Adam  may  have  supposed  it  to  be,  or  in  whatever  method 
his  notion  of  the  term  may  be  best  arrived  at,  the  inquiry 
can  throw  no  light  on  the  destiny  of  transgressors  of  the 
moral  law. 

But  even  were  it  otherwise,  and  were  the  impoi-t  of  the 
first  threatening  what  Mr.  Dobney  supposes  (but  not  2^'i^oves) 
it  to  be — namely,  annihilation — and  were  it  further  of  uni- 
versal application,  this  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  man's  immortality  as  usually  held,  and  would 
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by  implication  establish  it ;  since  the  alleged  termination  of 
man's  existence  hereafter  by  a  punitive  act  may  fairly  be 
taken  to  imply  that  without  such  an  act  it  would  not  have 
terminated — in  other  words,  that,  according  to  his  nature, 
he  is  immortal. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  next  chapter  Mr.  Dobney 
congratulates  himself  anew  on  having ' '  seen  reason  to  believe 
that  the  death  threatened  to  Adam  was  the  death  of  the 
entire  man,  the  cessation  of  all  conscious  existence,"  and  he 
proceeds  to  say,  "  Many  other  things  concur  to  establish  this 
belief;  among  the  chief  of  which,"  he  adds,  "  we  shall  find 
the  inspii-ed  declarations  concerning  the  blessings  that  accrue 
from  the  mediation  of  Christ,"  p.  127.  On  this  I  have  only 
to  observe,  that,  in  so  far  as  any  inspired  declarations  may 
"establish  the  belief"  of  the  opinion  that  the  death  threatened 
to  Adam  was  annihilation,  they  can  render  no  service  to 
Mr.  Dobney's  argument,  that  point  being,  as  I  have  just 
shown,  totally  irrelevant. 

Passing  by  other  topics,  the  author  proceeds  : — 

' '  Having  heard  man  sentenced  to  death,  Ave  may  with  propriety 
come  at  once  to  consider  that  grand  evangehcal  doctrine  which  has 
so  close  a  connexion  with  our  subject,  and  so  decided  a  bearing 
thereon,  namely,  the  resurrection,"  p.  127. 

He  then  goes  at  great  length  into  this  subject,  exhibiting 
the  several  theories  held  respecting  the  intermediate  state, 
handling  several  passages  in  order  to  show  how  much  more 
importance  the  apostles  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection than  Christians  do  now,  and  otherwise  employing 
himself  in  a  somewhat  discursive  manner  through  no  less 
than  thirty  pages :  I  am  hapj^ily  released  from  the  necessity 
of  followiug  him,  however,  by  his  having  given  at  the  close 
of  the  chapter  a  summary  of  the  points  which  he  considers 
himself  to  have  proved  in  it,  and  a  statement  of  their  sup- 
posed connexion  with  the  matter  in  hand.  The  summary  is 
as  follows : — 

**I.  There  is  a  resui-rection  of  the  dead  generally.  This,  however, 
which  is  no  deduction  of  reason,  is  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  revelation, 
and  constitutes  one  of  its  grandest  disclosures. 

"II.  The  final  judgment  of  each  individual,  M'ith  its  award  to 
heaven  or  hell,  is  consequent  upon  resurrection. 

"III.  The  resxirrection-state  was  that  which  apostles  longed  for, 
earnestly  desiring  to  find  themselves  in  their  house  from  heaven,  or 
heavenly  house,  that  is,  their  second,  their  spiritual  body. 
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"  IV.  Future  conscious  existence  is  connected  with  and  dependent 
upon,  if  not  identical  with,  resurrection,  so  that  no  resurrection  no 
future  life. 

"  Y.  The  resurrection  grovrs  out  of  the  mediatorship  of  Christ:  so 
that  no  mediator  no  resurrection,  and  therefore  no  future  state. 

"From  Tvhich  it  follows  that,  had  not  the  mediatorial  system 
supervened  on  the  fall  of  man,  and  had  the  sentence  consequently- 
been  execiited  on  Adam  and  remained  in  force,  he  would  have  utterly 
ceased  to  exist  at  death,"  pp.  156,  157. 

Without  entering  into  any  argument  on  the  positions  here 
laid  do^vn,  or  the  expositions  on  which  they  are  founded 
(with  some  of  which,  however,  I  do  not  agree),*  all  that  I 
have  occasion  to  say  on  this  extract  is  comprised  in  the  two 
following  observations,  which  proceed  on  the  supposition  that 
Mr.  Dobney  has  proved  everything  he  affirms  : — i.  That 
nothing  he  has  said  bears  on  the  doctrine  of  man's  immor- 
tality as  generally  held  and  defined.  He  is  showing  what 
pertains  to  man  as  a  sinner,  and  under  a  mediator;  I  speak 
of  man  antecedently  to  sin,  and  of  the  adaptation  of  his 
nature  as  a  creature  of  God.  I  affirm  that  according  to  his 
nature  man  is  immoii:al :  it  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say,  that 
man  as  a  sinner  has  no  futiu-e  existence  but  by  Christ. 
2.  That  if  it  be  now  more  evidently  true  that  cessation  of 
existence  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  it  is  still  as  strongly  as 
ever  implied  in  this  very  fact,  that,  but  for  sin,  man's  exist- 
ence would  never  have  ceased. 


CHAPTER   Y. 

ON   HIS   TREATAIEXT   OF   THE   AEGUMENT   FROM   SCEIPTURE 
CONTINUED. 

Having  brought  to  an  end  his  elaborate  attempts  to  demon- 
strate that  the  death  threatened  to  Adam  was  annihilation, 
Mr.  Dobney  in  his  next  chapter  reverts  to  the  question  of 

*  Mr.  Dobney  has  been  occasionally  betrayed  into  a  flippancy  of  expres- 
sion not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  gravity  of  his  argument.  I  give  one 
example.  "For  mv  own  part,  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  disagi-ee 
with  an  apostle,  and  always  rest  satisfied  with  either  the  argumentative 
processes  or  the  authoritative  assertions  of  inspired  men,"  p.  141.  I  am 
sme  the  author  Joes  not  really  mean  to  say  that  he  more  profoundly  re- 
spects insphed  authority  than  his  opponents  do. 
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man's  immortality;  and  on  tlie  ground  that,  "according  to 
an  apostle,  Christ  is  especially  the  grand  teacher  of  immor- 
tality," he  passes  at  (mce  to  the  New  Testament,  pp.  159, 160. 
In  conducting  this  part  of  his  argument,  Mr.  Dobney  be- 
gins by  marshalling  in  opposite  columns  a  long  array  of  texts, 
from  which  I  quote  for  the  reader's  satisfaction  the  first  text 
on  each  side. 

"The  righteous  sliall  go  into  "He  tliat   believeth  not   the 

life  eternal.''^  Son  sliall  not  see  Z//e." 

Perceiving,  however,  that  this  array  of  texts  proves 
nothing,  he  goes  on  to  say — 

* '  Of  course  we  are  not  vinawai-e  of  the  common  practice  of  explain- 
ing life  to  mean  happiness,  and  immortality  an  eternity  of  bliss; 
while  destruction,  perdition,  death,  are  explained  to  mean  an  eternity 
of  miserable  existence,"  j).  161. 

My  attention  is  arrested  by  this  passage  for  two  reasons. 

First,  because  it  contains  an  inconsistency  on  Mr.  Dobney's 
part  not  altogether  without  significance.  An  attentive  reader 
of  it  will  see  that  its  several  clauses  are  not  similarly  con- 
structed. The  first  clause  is  defective.  To  agree  witli  the 
rest  it  should  read  thus — "the  common  j^ractice  of  explaining 
life  to  mean  [existence  in]  happiness,  and  immortality  to 
mean  an  eternity  of  bliss ;  while  destruction,  perdition,  death, 
are  explained  to  mean  an  eternity  of  miserable  existence." 
I  cannot  help  asking  what  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
irregularity?  It  is  certainly  observable  that  existence  in 
happiness  is  the  very  meaning  which  Mr.  Dobney  himself 
attaches  to  the  word  life  in  the  passages  in  question,  see 
p.  183 :  was  it  some  obscure  recollection  of  this  that  betrayed 
him  into  the  singiilar  inconsistency  above  noticed  ? 

Secondly,  because  it  contains  a  misrepresentation,  unin- 
tentional no  doubt,  but  requiring  correction.  With  Mr. 
Dobney,  I  am  "not  unaware  of  the  common  practice  of  ex- 
plaining life  to  mean  happiness"  in  the  i:)assages  quoted;  but 
I  know  of  no  j^ersons  who  have  explained  immortality  to 
mean  "  an  eternity  of  bliss,"  or  destruction,  perdition,  and 
death  to  mean  "an  eternity  of  miserable  existence."  For 
myself  and  others  I  repudiate  this  interj^retation.  If  in  any 
case  I  should  see  reason  to  exj)lain  immoi-tality  by  bliss,  I 
should  drop  the  idea  of  endless  being ;  and  when  interpreting 
destruction,  perdition,  and  death,  of  misery,  I  should  not 
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take  them  in  tlie  sense  of  existence  too,  still  less  in  the  sense 
of  endless  existence.  I  should  do  this  npon  a  principle  of 
interpretation  which  I  hold  to  be  sound  and  iiTefragable ; 
namely,  that  in  ordinary  discourse  words  should  convey  but 
one  meaning  at  a  time.  So  by  immortality  I  may  under- 
stand, as  reqTiired,  either  deathlessness  or  felicity,  but  not 
both  at  once;  and  by  death,  either  that  modification  of  hu- 
man existence  commonly  so  called  or  misery,  but  not  both 
at  once.  May  I  hope  the  author  will  allow  me  the  benefit 
of  this  explanation  1* 
He  thus  proceeds — 

"o^or  will  I  deny  that  life  may  be  sometimes  used  in  the  sense 
alleged.  But  then  that  it  is  invariably  used  so  no  one  will  affirm  on 
the  other  part;  while  every  one  will  admit  that  it  is  frequently  used 
in  its  primary  and  common  signification.  So  that  we  must  try  to 
discern  the  precise  force  of  the  words  as  used  in  the  numerous  pas- 
sages now  adduced,  which  are  presented  above  merely  as  generally 
illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  uniformly  speak  of 
the  future  portion  of  the  two  opposite  classes  of  mankind,"  p.  161. 

After  this  very  just  and  candid  statement  the  reader 
might  expect  to^  proceed  immediately  to  an  exercise  of  bibli- 
cal criticism,  but  he  must  have  patience. 

The  author  here  repeats  a  fault  which  the  Eclectic  reviewer 
had  pointed  out  to  him.  He  insinuates  that  the  word  life 
is  so  prevailingly  taken  in  the  sense  of  happiness,  "  chiefly 
because  expositors  have  previously  determined  that  all  men 
without  exception  are  immortal."  I  submit  that  this  is  an 
uncandid  inuendo,  an  "  unworthy  imputation."  Those  who 
think  that  all  men  are  immortal  are  clearly  entitled  to  have 
it  believed  that  they  think  so,  not  because  expositors  have  so 
laid  it  down,  but  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment  on 
God's  Word.  Why  should  not  Mr.  Dobney  allow  to  his 
opponents  as  independent  a  judgment  as  he  claims  to  exercise 
for  himself? 

Before  proceeding  to  his  textual  examination,  Mr.  Dobney 
further  detains  himself  by  an  extended  notice  of  2  Tim.  i. 
9,  lo,  to  which,  as  he  brings  it  foi^ward  again,  I  shall  after- 
wards refer,  and  by  some  preliminary  remarks  (pp.  i68,  171), 
of  which  I  must  take  notice  now. 

After  the  first,  which  merely  lays  down  the  admitted  and 

*  This  explanation  furnishes  the  only  reply  which  is  necessary  to  a  pas- 
sage quoted  from  Archbishop  Whately,  pp.  181,  182. 
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obvious  rule  that  a  literal  sense  is  to  be  preferred  unless 
sufficient  cause  can  be  shown  for  the  contrary,  the  remaining 
remarks  relate  to  the  opinion  that  God  will  by  a  punitive 
act  terminate  the  existence  of  the  wicked;  and  they  allege 
that  this  is,  i,  "not  impossible;"  2,  "not  absurd;"  3,  "not 
improbable;"  and,  4,  "not  contradictory  to  Scripture."  My 
reply  to  all  this  is  that  it  is  not  relevant  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  Admitting  it  all  to  be  true,  the  position  that  man  is 
naturally  immortal  remains  totally  unaffected  by  it. 

I  take  advantage  of  the  first  remark,  however,  relating  to 
the  "  literal  sense,"  to  make  an  observation  conducive  to  a 
clearer  view  of  the  subject  before  us. 

The  Eclectic  revicAver  assumed  as  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  word  life,  existence;  and  happiness  as  its  metaphorical 
meaning.  While  I  am  still  satisfied  of  the  validity  of  the 
argument  constructed  by  the  reviewer  on  this  basis,  I  have 
come  to  an  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  preceding  Book, 
p.  125,  that  the  word  life  requires  to  be  differently  understood. 
The  term  is  primarily  applicable  to  organized  material  sub- 
stances at  large,  and  denotes  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
certain  mode  of  theii'  existence;  that,  namely,  in  which  the 
appropriate  organic  functions  are  performed.  This  is  the 
literal  and  primaiy  meaning  of  the  term  life.  When  the 
word  is  extended  to  animated  beings,  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  whose  living  condition  is  consciousness,  it  comes  to 
signify  conscious  existence,  and  is  applied  although  the 
organized  matter  partially  constituting  such  being  may  un- 
dergo the  change  called  death.  By  an  analogy  somewhat 
more  remote,  and  since  the  only  value  of  animated  life,  or 
conscious  existence,  lies  in  the  happiness  derivable  from  it, 
life  comes  in  some  cases  to  denote  happiness. 

For  my  present  purpose  I  need  not  go  further  than  this. 
Conscious  existence  and  happiness  are  the  two  ideas  relevant 
to  the  discussion  before  us.  What  I  wish  to  be  observed  is 
that  neither  of  them  is  the  literal  and  primary  import  of  the 
term  life,  but  that  they  are  both  of  them  derived  by  analogy 
from  the  primary  meaning.  The  question,  therefore,  will 
not  lie  between  the  adoption  of  a  literal  and  that  of  a  figu- 
rative meaning;  but  we  shall  have  to  decide  between  two 
meanings  both  of  them  analogical,  according  to  the  evidence 
which  each  case  may  supply. 

It  is  the  more  important  that  the  preceding  observation 
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should  be  made  in  this  place,  and  that  it  should  be  attended 
to  by  the  reader,  because  it  is  on  the  assumption  of  liis  con- 
tending for  a  literal  meaning  that  the  author  supposes  his 
preliminaiy  remarks  to  bear  on  the  argument. 

"If  then,"  says  he,  "the  literal  sense  involves  notliing  contradic- 
tory, nothing  impossible,  nothing  absvu'd,  nor  d  2>'>'iori  improbable 
even,  but  the  contrary ;  then,  according  to  one  of  the  most  obvious 
and  commonly  received  canons  of  interpretation  already  alluded  to, 
not  only  would  there  be  no  presumption  against  the  literal  rendering, 
but  the  presumption  would  be  altogether  in  favour  of  it,"  p.  172. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  deprived  Mr.  Dobney  of  the  benefit  of 
this  reasoning  (which,  however,  would  have  amounted  to 
nothing,  since  the  presumption  is  always  in  favour  of  a 
literal  rendering  without  any  special  ground),  but  it  must 
be  manifest  that,  as  matters  now  stand,  it  is  thrown  entirely 
out  of  bearing. 

I  do  not  think  I  shall  expose  Mr.  Dobney  to  any  further 
disadvantage  by  this  new  exposition  of  terms.  He  indeed, 
after  the  Eclectic  reviewer,  often  speaks  of  the  literal  and 
primary  meaning  of  life ;  but  I  shall  readily  understand  that 
he  intends  by  this  the  idea  of  conscious  existence. 

Arriving  at  length  at  his  promised  examination  of  pas- 
sages of  Scrij)ture,  Mr.  Dobney  gives  himself  the  trouble  of 
showing  by  examples,  fii^st,  that  the  word  life  in  Scripture 
sometimes  means  existence  only;  and  secondly,  that  it  may 
sometimes  be  so  understood  when  men  are  spoken  of  This 
ground  is  common  to  us  both.  His  third  position  is  more  to 
the  point.     It  is  in  the  following  terms : — 

"III.  That  the  word  life  is  sometimes  to  be  imderstood  literally" 
[that  is,  as  denoting  conscious  existence],  "when  employed  in  a 
declaration  of  the  benefits  bestowed  by  Christ  on  those  who  believe  in 
him,"  p.  174. 

This  is  distinct  and  critical.  Let  tliis  be  established  and 
the  controversy  is  at  an  end.  I  shall  notice  the  passages 
cited  by  Mr.  Dobney  in  the  order  he  has  chosen. 

(1.)  John  vi.  57,  58.  "As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I 
live  by  the  Father ;  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me. 
This  is  that  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven ;  not  as  your 
fathers  did  eat  manna,  and  are  dead:  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread 
shall  live  for  ever." 

Mr.  Dobney  commences  his  critique  on  this  passage  w4th 
the  following  somewhat  remarkable  words : — 
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"No  expositor  woiild  expound  it  thus:  'As  tlie  happy  Father 
hath  sent  me,  and  I  am  happy  by  the  Father ;  so  he  that  eateth  me 
shall  be  happy  by  me.' " 

Clearly  not.  But  Mr.  Dobney  is  here  amusing  himself. 
Or  has  he  forgotten  that  the  question  raised  relates  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  life,  not  as  applied  either  to  God  the 
Father  or  the  Son,  but  exclusively  as  applied  to  "  the  bene- 
fits bestowed  by  Christ  on  those  who  believe  in  him"?  He 
adds, 

"As  no  one  would  wish  to  set  aside  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  in 
the  first  and  second  clauses,  so  neither  can  it  be  rejected  in  the  last." 

On  the  contrary,  I  affirm  that  the  use  of  the  word  life  in 
the  first  and  second  clauses  throws  no  light  at  all  on  its  use 
in  the  last,  where  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied  is  so 
totally  different.  I  ask  besides,  whether  Mr.  Dobney  would 
accept  what  he  intends  by  the  literal  meaning  for  the  first 
two  clauses,  and  read — "  As  the  consciously  existing  Father 
hath  sent  me,  and  I  consciously  exist  by  the  Father"? 
Bloomfield,  with  many  others,  takes  ^wp  [living]  in  the  first 
case  in  the  sense  of  ^vooiroiwv,  and  reads,  "the  life-giving 
Father."  And  the  life  which  Christ  declares  himself  to  have 
by  the  Father  would  seem  most  naturally  to  relate  to  his 
mediatorial  office,  in  virtue  of  which  alone  it  Avas  that  any 
one  eating  him  should  live  by  him.  As  to  this  clause,  if  we 
are  to  take  live  literally,  I  do  not  see  hov,^  we  can  avoid 
taking  eat  literally  also,  wliich  would  complicate  the  matter 
rather  awkwardly.  Kuinoel,  quoted  by  Bloomfield,  gives 
the  following  paraphrase:  "He  who  useth  the  spiritual 
nourishment  I  shall  give  him  by  my  doctrine  and  my  death, 
shall  obtain  happiness  through  my  intervention." 

(2.)  John  xiv.  19.     "Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also." 

"Where  again,"  says  Mr.  Dobney,  "no  one  will  venture  seriously 

to  expound  it,  though  the  sentiment  is  true,  '  Because  I  am  happy, 

ye  shall  be  hapj^y  also.'  " 

In  this,  however,  he  is  not  correct ;  for  on  turning  to 
Schleusner,  under  ^aw,  I  find  the  following  view  of  this  pas- 
sage— "participes  eritis  aliquando  felicitatis  qua  ego  post 
moi-tem  apud  Deum  fruar."  Bloomfield  takes  ^rjv  for  ava^riv. 
Mr.  Dobney's  interpretation  would  run — "Because  I  con- 
sciously exist,  ye  shall  consciously  exist  also."  The  meaning 
I  take  to  be  that  Christ's  mediatorial  exaltation  would  secure 
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the  final  happiness  of  his  followers;  a  sentiment  perfectly- 
suited  to  the  connexion  and  the  context. 

(3. )  John  V.  26.  ' '  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himseK,  so  hath 
he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself." 

Mr.  Dobney  endeavours  to  show  that  life  must  be  here 
taken  in  its  literal  sense,  because  it  is  obviously  so  used  in 
the  preceding  verse : — "  Yerily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the 
hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  live."  My  reply  is  that  the 
passage  is  wholly  irrelevant ;  since  the  only  question  before 
us  relates  to  the  meaning  of  life  when  it  is  applied  to  "the 
benefits  conferred  by  Christ  on  those  who  believe  in  him" — 
which  here  it  is  not. 

(4. )  John  xi.  25.     "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  fife. " 

Mr.  Dobney  adverts  to  this  passage  with  a  strongly-marked 
dubiousness.  "  The  statement  of  our  Lord  to  Martha,  weep- 
ing bitter  tears  of  sorrow,"  says  he,  "  may  ijerhaps  be  fairly 
adduced."     By  all  means  let  us  do  justice  to  it. 

Wliat  Mr.  Dobney  contends  for — and  he  contends  for  it 
with  as  much  tenacity  as  though  he  thought  the  point  would 
be  obstinately  disputed — is  that  the  word  life  should  not 
here  be  "spiritualized,"  but  "literally  imderstood."  We 
grant  him  at  once  this  demand,  although  not  in  his  sense. 
The  whole  jDassage  doubtless  refers  to  Christ's  control  over 
the  organic  life,  which  he  thus  emphatically  asserts  in  order 
to  comfort  Martha,  and  to  awaken  her  expectation  of  her 
brother's  resurrection  from  the  dead:  but  here  is  no  promise 
to  believers,  or  declaration  of  what  belongs  to  them  as  such, 
since  the  resurrection  comprehends  mankind.* 

The  author,  perceiving  and  admitting  that  we  have  "  yet 
to  ascertain  who  are  to  be  raised — who  are  to  be  endowed 
with  life,"  proceeds  to  attempt  a  limitation  of  the  fact  to  the 
righteous  in  the  following  manner : — 

"We  are  elsewhere  assured  that  all  the  dead,  both  small  and  gi-eat, 
shall  be  raised,  but  that  they  only  shall  receive  everlasting  life  who 
are  saved  by  Christ :  '  I  give  unto  my  sheep  eternal  life,  and  they  shall 
never  perish.'  'All  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
shall  come  forth;  they  that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life, 
and  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  condemnation.' 
Let  this  passage  be  accepted  as  expository  of  the  former  one,  showing 

*  See  page  137. 
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who  are  to  receive  the  crown  of  life  when  they  are  raised  from  the 
dead ;  for  as  in  that  life  must  be  understood  literally,  so  in  this  " 
p.  177. 

The  author's  reasoning  is  liable  to  a  fatal  objection.  In 
order  to  determine  the  idea  of  life  in  one  passage  he  brings 
forward  others  in  which  the  sense  of  it  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  For  although  he  says  that  life  must  in  the  pas- 
sages he  has  quoted  be  taken  literally,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of 
conscious  being,  this  has  not  yet  been  settled,  and  I  shall 
have  something  to  offer  before  I  give  my  consent  to  it. 

The  texts  thus  incidentally  introduced  are  the  following : — 

(5.)  John  X.  28.  "I  give  unto  my  sheep  eternal  life,  and  they  shall 
never  perish. " 

The  author  makes  on  this  text  the  following  remark : — 

"We  are  assured  that  all  the  dead,  small  and  great,  shall  be 
raised,  but  they  only  shall  receive  everlasting  life  who  are  saved  by 
Christ." 

Exactly  so;  but  this  is  quite  intelligible  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  all  will  exist  for  ever,  while  only  the  saved  will 
be  liappy. 

(6.)  John  V.  28,  29.  "All  that  are  in  their  gi-aves  shall  hear  his 
voice,  and  shall  come  forth;  they  that  have  done  good  to  the  resur- 
rection of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of 
condemnation." 

Here  Mr.  Dobney  lays  it  down,  but  without  any  attempt 
at  proof,  that  in  the  phrase  "resurrection  of  life"  the  word 
life  "must  be  understood  literally."  I  might  ask  whether 
his  mere  assertion  is  enough  to  settle  such  a  point  as  this. 
To  go  on,  however.  The  passage  before  us  supplies  in  my 
judgment  a  clear  instance  in  which  the  word  dudaTaais 
(resurrection)  ought  to  be  translated  "  future  life,"  a  transla- 
tion for  which  there  is  high  critical  authority.  "  All  that 
are  in  their  graves  shall  come  forth.''  Here,  strictly  speaking, 
is  expressed  the  act  of  rising  from  the  dead,  in  which  "  all 
that  are  in  their  graves"  are  included.  And  they  are  to 
"come  forth"  to  a  resurrection  [dvd<77a<n<s)  respectively  of 
life  and  of  condemnation.  The  fact  of  rising  from  the  dead, 
however,  having  been  previously  expressed  by  the  term 
"come  forth,"  it  follows  that  dj^dcTaai^  ought  to  be  rendered, 
not  resurrection,  but  future  existence.  If  such  be  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  passage  all  hope  of  understanding  the  term 
life  of  conscious  being  is  gone.    We  cannot  suppose  our  Lord 
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to  say  that  "those  who  have  done  good"  shall  come  forth  to 
a  future  existence  of  life;  he  must  have  intended  to  speak  of 
a  future  existence  of  liapinness. 

Mr.  Dobney  concludes  his  enumeration  of  texts  with— 

(7.)  2  Tim.  i.  10.  Christ  "hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  through  the  Gospel." 

He  insists  that  this  is  a  passage  in  which  life  "  as  made 
the  matter  of  declaration  by  Christ,  must  be  understood  lite- 
rally." JS'ow  there  is  no  dispute  about  imderstanding  life 
literally — that  is,  of  conscious  existence — in  this  place,  or 
about  Christ  having  made  it  a  matter  of  declaration;  but  the 
question  remains  to  be  asked,  whether  this  life  j^ertains  to 
all  men,  or  whether  it  is  among  "  the  benefits  bestowed  by 
Christ  on  those  who  believe  in  him."  In  an  earlier  page,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made  (p.  163  et  seq.),  Mr. 
Dobney  assigns  several  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  verse 
does  not  "  teach  a  universal  and  unconditional  immortality." 
It  is  tit  that  I  should  now  weigh  them. 

"May  not  the  general  assertion,"  he  asks,  "that  Christ  has  placed 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  in  a  clear  light  still  leave  room  fairly  for 
the  question,  does  this  relate  to  all  mankind,  or  to  some  only  ?  That 
is,  is  it  absolutely  or  contingently  true  ?" 

I  shall  be  doing  no  injustice  to  Mr.  Dobney  if  I  put  his 
second  question  into  the  following  terms : — Does  the  passage 
before  us  teach  a  constitutional  or  a  conditional  immortality'? 

In  behalf  of  the  latter  he  argues  as  folloM^s : — 

1.  "Christ  also  placed  in  clear  noon-day  light  the  fact  that  God 
forgives  sins;  while  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  he  forgives  only  those 
who  turn  to  him  in  true  repentance. " 

Answer :  Christ  as  plainly  taught  the  condition  of  forgive- 
ness as  the  fact.  Has  he  anywhere  taught  a  conditional 
immortality  ? 

2.  "The  apostle  intends  the  assertion  as  something  exceedingly 
blissful;  but  immortal  hfe  is  a  glorious  fact  only  for  the  saved." 

Answer  :  The  fact  of  being  endowed  with  an  adaptation  to 
endless  conscious  existence  is  a  high  and  glorious  prerogative 
of  human  nature,  irrespectively  of  either  character  or  happi- 
ness; and  in  this  view  alone,  not  as  "blissful,"  the  apostle 
seems  to  me  here  to  speak  of  immortality. 

3.  "In  the  verse  before  the  text  the  apostle  speaks,  not  of  all  man- 
kind, but  of  some  only.   Let  us  read  it  in  its  connexion : — '  Who  hatk 
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saved  ns,  and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our 
works,  but  according  to  his  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in 
Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began,  but  is  now  made  manifest  by  the 
appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death,  and 
hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel.'  So 
that,  if  we  read  the  two  verses  together,  as  we  ought,  our  present 
text  woidd  really  seem  to  have  its  most  appropriate  meanhig  in  an 
assertion  of  the  glorious  abolition  of  death,  and  enjoyment  of  im- 
mortal life,  for  all  that  are  '  saved,  and  called  with  an  holy  calling, 
according  to  the  grace  given  them  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world 
began.' " 

Answer :  I  have  been  somewhat  struck,  I  must  confess,  by 
tliis  argument;  not,  however,  by  its  force,  but  by  its  incon- 
sistency. In  p.  177,  Mr.  Dobney  has  laid  it  down,  that  in 
this  passage  the  word  life  "must  be  understood  literally," 
that  is,  in  the  sense  of  conscious  existence,  and,  of  course, 
immortal  life  in  the  sense  of  endless  conscious  existence;  but 
here  he  demands  that  the  same  phrase  should  be  understood 
in  the  sense  of  happiness, — "  the  glorious  abolition  of  death, 
and  enjoyment  of  immortal  life,  for  all  that  are  saved."  This 
certainly  is  not  the  ''literal"  sense  of  the  terms,  which  yet, 
according  to  him,  is  the  sense  in  which  they  "must  be  under- 
stood." If  Mr.  Dobney  gives  up  the  literal  meaning,  the 
passage  is  no  longer  to  his  purpose,  and  it  may  be  blotted 
out  of  his  catalogue;  if  he  retains  it,  he  must  relinquish  his 
present  argument  altogether. 

I  dispute,  however,  the  entii'e  position  which  Mr.  Dobney 
has  taken.  He  says  that  in  the  former  verse  "the  apostle 
speaks,  not  of  all  mankind,  but  of  some  only."  As  he  has 
said  nothing  to  prove  this,  I  cannot  tell  upon  what  argu- 
ments he  would  rely.  There  is  nothing  in  the  passage  to 
show  it,  except  the  use  of  the  pronoun  us, — "who  hath 
saved  us,  and  called  us."  If  this  pronoun  be  strictly  taken, 
the  passage  can  refer  only  to  Paul  by  whom,  and  Timothy  to 
whom,  the  Epistle  was  written,  which  would  hardly  suit  Mr. 
Dobney's  purpose.  Giving  it  a  more  extensive  application, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  language  employed  necessitating  the 
limitation  of  it  to  believers,  since  there  is  nothing  implying 
a  personal  interest  in  salvation.  Supposing  him  to  be  speak- 
ing of  the  whole  world,  Paul  might  say,  God  "  hath  saved 
us,"  or  put  us  in  the  way  of  salvation,  the  sense  adopted  by 
Bloomfield.  The  call  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  undoubtedly 
"  a  holy  calling,"  or  a  call  to  holiness,  is  clearly  addressed  to 
all  men  ;  while  the  great  salvation  provided  and  revealed  for 
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all  is  '^  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  [God's] 
own  purpose  and  grace,  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus," — exercised 
towards  all  men  through  Christ, — "before  the  world  began." 
That  this  language  may  he  explained  of  personal  election  and 
effectual  calling  I  admit ;  but  1  do  not  think  it  requires  to 
be  so  explained,  or  that  so  explaining  it  best  accords  -wdth 
the  spiiit  and  connexion  of  the  passage.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  whole  passage  relates  to  all  men. 

4.  "It  is  quite  the  manner  of  insphed  writers  to  assert  in  a  general 
way,  and  without  any  restriction,  blessings  which  God  the  Father  of 
all  has  exhibited  for  all,  but  which  nevertheless  will  be  really  enjoyed 
onlj^  by  some,  because  only  some  will  avail  themselves  of  the  provision 
so  amply  made." 

Answer :  As  Mr.  Dobney  has  given  no  specimen  of  this 
class  of  texts,  I  am  unable  to  judge  either  of  the  force  or  of 
the  exact  impoii;  of  his  argument.  Whatever  it  may  mean, 
however,  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  affect  the  interpretation  of 
this  passage,  rm^less  it  were  previously  shown  that  immortality 
was  a  conditional  prerogative. 

5.  ' '  The  immortal  life  here  spoken  of  is  connected  with  the  Gospel 
— 'brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  GospeV — so  that 
it  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  Gospel  blessings,  and  if  so,  to  be  enjoyed 
on  Gospel  terms." 

Answer:  "Everlasting  destruction"  is,  like  immortality, 
"brought  to  light  through  the  Gospel;"  so  that,  according 
to  Mr.  Dobney,  "it  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  Gospel 
blessings."  Mr.  Dobney,  however,  feels  the  fallacy  of  this 
argument  so  sensibly,  that  he  announces  his  intention  not  to 
lay  ''much  stress"  upon  it. 

6.  "If  Christ  hath  more  clearly  than  any  preceding  teacher  revealed, 
and  that  authoritatively,  an  immortal  existence  for  man,  we  are  bound 
reverently  and  sulsmissively  to  sit  at  his  feet,  and  learn  of  him  the 
true  words  of  God  on  the  subject." 

Answer :  Undoubtedly.  This  I  have  just  been  doing 
under  Mr.  Dobney's  guidance,  and  to  his  point  he  has  proved 
■ — nothing. 

These  are  all  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Dobney  assigns  for 
*'  refusing  his  assent  to  the  interpretation  which  w^ould  make 
this  verse  teach  a  universal  and  unconditional  immortality." 
I  trust  I  have  treated  them  fairly. 

In  concluding  his  remarks  on  the  passage  before  us,  Mr. 
Dobney  makes  some  animadversions  on  the  Eclectic  reviewer, 
which  I  cannot  pass  wholly  without  notice,  p.  i66  et  seq. 
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The  reviewer  had  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  limited  interpreta- 
tion of  this  text,  iirst,  that  no  limitation  was  indicated  by  the 
apostle.  On  this  Mr.  Dobney  remarks  at  some  length,  and 
I  think  he  has  shown  that  this  plea  was  not  sufficiently 
guarded.  The  re^dewer  should,  no  doubt,  have  been  willing 
to  admit  a  limitation  on  any  sufficient  ground.  He  had 
pleaded  secondly,  that  as  the  death  abolished  and  the  im- 
mortal life  revealed  stand  in  direct  contrast  with  each  other, 
they  must  be  regarded  as  co-extensive.  To  this  Mr.  Dobney 
makes  no  objection ;  but  he  sets  out  from  this  point  on  a 
somewhat  singular  argumentative  progress,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  his  former  conclusion,  that  mankind,  without  the  media- 
tion of  Christ,  are  exposed  to  death  in  the  sense  of  a  punitive 
termination  of  their  existence.  I  do  not  believe  this,  and  I 
think  the  process  by  which  Mr.  Dobney  attempts  to  prove 
it  inconclusive ;  but  suppose  I  admit  it  ?  It  is  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  man's  natural  immortality. 

The  reviewer  had  observed  that,  "it  would  do  strange 
violence  to  this  text  to  make  it  teach  future  existence  for  all, 
and  immortal  existence  for  a  part."  To  which  the  author 
rejoins — "Well,  but  who  attempts  to  do  thisl"  I  answer, 
every  one  who,  admitting  the  reference  of  the  text  to  man- 
kind at  large,  would  withhold  from  universal  application  the 
term  immortal.  Asserting  as  he  does  the  restricted  reference 
of  the  whole  passage,  Mr.  Dobney  is,  of  course,  not  of  this 
number. 

The  author  makes,  in  conclusion,  an  effort  to  show  that 
the  reviewer's  argument  lands  him  in  universalism.  He  had 
maintained  that  Christ  "abolished  death"  for  all  mankind. 
Now,  says  Mr.  Dobney, 

"  My  reviewer,  on  another  page  of  his  calmly  argumentative  and 
forcible  paper,  lays  it  down  that  death,  when  threatened  to  the  sinner, 
or  mentioned  as  that  from  which  Christ  saves,  means  the  entire  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  penal  consequences  of  sin,"  p.  168. 

Perhaps  so,  "  on  another  page ^'''  and  in  another  connexion; 
but  in  treating  the  passage  before  us  he  is  not  speaking  of 
death  "  as  threatened  to  the  sinner,"  or  "  as  that  from  which 
Chiist  saves."  The  phrase  "hath  abolished  death"  is  clearly 
no  synonym  for  salvation.     He  continues — 

"And  as  life,  eternal  life  (and  immortal  life  is  an  exact  synonym), 
according  to  him,  denotes  the  entire  aggi'egate  of  good  conferred  by 
Christ,  then,  too,  .  .  .  seeing  all  men  have  this  immortal  life,  all 
men  are  to  be  happy."  Ihkl. 
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It  is  quite  evident  that,  in  his  treatment  of  the  passage, 
the  reviewer  has  not  spoken  of  immortal  life  as  synonymous 
with  eternal  life  in  its  evaDgelical  sense,  or  in  any  other  way 
than  as  relating  to  conscious  existence. 

In  these  remarks  Mr.  Dobney  has  shown  more  eagerness 
to  bite  the  reviewer's  heel,  than  command  of  correct  thought 
a,nd  logical  sequence.  I  have  noticed  them,  however,  lest  it 
should  be  supposed  that  they  were  unanswerable. 

After  ha^^Ilg  completed  his  enumeration  of  the  passages  in 
which  he  claims  that  the  word  life  should  be  understood 
literally,  "when  employed  in  a  declaration  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  Christ  on  those  who  believe  in  him,"  Mr. 
Dobney  proceeds  to  an  argument  of  a  more  general  and  com- 
prehensive character,  still  founded,  however,  upon  the  pas- 
sage we  have  last  examined. 

"A  belief  of  this  assertion  of  the  apostle's,"  says  he,  "that  it  is 
Christ  especially  who  hath  set  in  a  clear  light  the  weighty  doctrine  of 
immortal  life,  would  seem  to  shut  iis  up  to  a  literal  rendering  of  those 
passages  which  contain  such  phrases  as  life,  eternal  life,  not  perishing, 
and  the  like,  as  used  by  our  Lord.  For  the  case  stands  thus.  An 
inspired  apostle  declares  that  Christ  hath  brought  this  subject  of  a 
future  and  endless  life  to  light.  Then  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect 
to  find  in  Christ's  discourses  this  subject  of  infinite  existence  treated 
of  more  distinctly  than  in  any  preceding  revelation,"  pp.  177,  178. 

Surely  it  is  neither  fair  nor  safe,  but  on  the  contraiy  very 
likely  to  mislead,  to  argue  from  a  general  ground  to  the 
meaning  of  particular  passages  of  Scripture.  What  every 
passage  means  ought  to  be  sufiiciently  discoverable  from  the 
place  itself  and  its  immediate  or  remote  adjuncts,  the  con- 
sideration of  which,  indeed,  must  be  held  requisite  to  just 
interpretation.  Mr.  Dobney,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
us  determine  the  meaning  of  a  large  number  of  texts  by  the 
single  fact  (supposing  it  to  be  such),  that  Christ  has  said  a 
great  deal  about  a  certain  subject.     Can  this  lead  to  truth? 

If  Mr.  Dobney  really  tliinks  that  the  passages  to  which  he 
has  thus  referred  do  relate  to  the  question  of  immortality, 
Avhy  has  he  not  introduced  them  in  his  list  of  places  where 
the  word  life  requires  to  be  so  understood  1  From  his  not 
having  done  so,  it  cannot  be  unfaii-  to  conclude  that  he  him- 
self has  seen  no  ground  for  placing  them  in  this  class ;  and 
yet,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  a  great  deal  is  said  some- 
where, he  lays  it  down  that  it  is  said  in  these  passages. 

Further,  the  v/ords  of  the  apostle  will  not  sustain  this 
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exclusive  reference  to  the  discourses  of  our  Lord.  His  words 
are — "hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through 
the  GospeV  Now  it  must  be  evident  that  the  term  "  Gospel," 
as  here  used,  cannot  be  limited  to  the  personal  ministry  of 
Christ.  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  limit  it  even  to  the 
whole  teacliing  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  but  should  rather 
understand  it  of  the  entire  evangelical  system  of  divine  ad- 
ministration towards  mankind.  Of  all  the  light  which  this 
system  throws  upon  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  Christ 
may  properly  be  said  to  be  the  author,  whether  it  arise  from 
a  series  of  facts  in  which  he  is  the  principal  agent,  or  from 
discourses  or  documents  delivered  or  written  by  his  disciples. 
There  maybe  even  little  in  Christ's  discourses  on  the  subject 
of  immortality  expressly,  and  yet  the  declaration  of  the 
apostle  may  be  justified. 

•  The  discourses  of  our  Lord,  however,  were  not  wanting  in 
explicit  reference  to  this  subject.  LTpon  at  least  one  recorded 
occasion,  he  took  a  public  opportunity  of  entering  directly  into 
the  controversy  then  existing  among  the  Jewish  sects  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  and  gave  not  only  an  authoritative  decision,  but  a 
conclusive  argument.  See  his  conversation  mth  the  Saddu- 
cees,  recorded  in  Luke  xx.  27-38;  and  the  examination  of 
this  passage  in  "Who  will  Live  for  EverT'  printed  in  the 
present  volume. 

The  Great  Teacher  may  be  held  also  to  have  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  subject  of  human  immortality  by  so  perpe- 
tually drawing  his  motives  from  the  future  state  of  existence, 
and  so  forcibly  directing  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  it. 
For  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  doctrine  of  man's 
proper  immortality  did  not  require  to  be  stated  in  order  to 
be  known.  It  is  in  historical  proof  that  it  was  already 
known,  and,  although  partially  disputed,  generally  received. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  authorized  and  popular  belief  of  the 
Jews.  For  our  Lord  to  apjDcal  to  this  belief  was  to  sanction 
it,  and  by  adopting  the  opinion  believed  in  the  most  efifectual 
way  to  teach  it.  To  them,  believing  their  natiu-al  immor- 
tality, his  words  life,  eternal  life,  and  their  opposites,  would 
naturally  and  necessarily  have  the  meaning  of  happiness  and 
misery  respectively,  and  an  express  caution  must  have  been 
required  had  he  intended  it  to  be  otherwise.  The  manner 
in  which  he  opened  the  future  to  the  view,  and  the  clear- 
ness with  which  he  exhibited  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  which 
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futurity  was  to  be  the  theatre  to  man,  go  to  make  good  the 
apostle's  declaration. 

In  a  word,  Chi'ist  treated  tliis  doctrine  as  he  treated  all 
others.  He  taught  none  systematically.  His  more  regular 
discourses — his  sermon  on  the  mount  for  example — were  not 
doctrinal.  What  he  said  even  on  the  atonement  itself  was 
chiefly  incidental.  His  argument  for  man's  immortality  is 
perhaps  the  clearest  and  most  direct  recorded  to  have  ever 
fallen  from  his  lips. 

In  concluding  my  review  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Dobney's 
argument,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  am  disappointed 
at  its  meagreness,  and  by  the  paucity  of  instances  adduced. 
I  observe  also  that  his  list,  scanty  as  it  is,  contains  none 
of  the  leading  passages  relating  to  his  subject ;  such  as  John 
iii.  1 6,  Rom.  vi.  23,  and  others.  If  his  position  be  true,  it 
can  surely  be  shown  by  a  much  larger  and  more  influential 
exhibition  of  instances  than  this.  He  may  perhaps  have 
others  noted  down,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
has  adduced  what  appeared  to  him  the  plainest  and  the 
strongest.  He  comforts  himself,  indeed,  on  this  head,  with 
the  reflection  that,  if  they  are  to  his  point,  "be  they  ever  so 
few,"  or  "  only  one,"  they  must  be  held  to  establish  it ;  but 
even  this  statement  is  liable  to  be  modified  by  the  remark, 
that  definite  classes  of  texts  may  require  to  be  interpreted 
harmoniously,  and  that  the  ascertained  meaning  of  many 
may  be  a  proper  guide  to  the  doubtful  meaning  of  a  few. 
Small  as  the  satisfaction  would  be,  however,  of  seeing  so  im- 
portant an  issue  suspended  on  the  interpretation  of  "only 
one"  text,  I  do  not  think  that  even  that  is  left  to  him. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

ON  HIS   TREATMENT  OF   THE  ARGUMENT  FROM  SCRIPTURE   CONTINUED. 

After  all  Mr.  Dobney's  strenuous  attempts  to  maintain 
the  position  I  have  been  examining,  in  point  of  argument  he 
declines  to  occupy  it.  In  page  183  et  seq.  he  frankly  and 
distinctly  renounces  it. 
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The  Eclectic  reviewer  had  observed  that  the  term  life,  as 
the  subject  of  diviiie  promise  through  Christ,  must  be  taken 
to  denote  some  inestimable  blessing,  and  that  consequently  it 
was  unsatisfactoiy  to  understand  it  of  existence  merely; 
"which,"  says  Mr.  Dobney  immediately  after  quoting  the 
reviewer's  words,  "  as  no  one  has  affirmed  so  no  one  will 
contend  for, '^  p.  183. 

Here  I  beg  leave  to  refer  Mr.  Dobney  to  p.  174  et  seq. 
of  his  own  volume,  where  he  strenuously  contends  that  the 
word  life  "is  sometimes  to  be  understood  literally  in  a  decla- 
ration of  the  benefits  conferred  by  Christ  on  those  who  believe 
in  him."  Now  to  understand  life  literally  is,  doubtless, 
according  to  the  definition  of  terms  then  in  his  view,  to 
understand  it  of  existence  merely  as  distinct  from  happiness  ; 
and  this  is  the  meaning  on  which  Mr.  Dobney  insists,  to  the 
specific  and  entire  exclusion  of  happiness,  in  all  the  passages 
which  he  quotes.  I  am  aware  that,  in  stating  the  question 
in  p.  172,  he  asks  whether  life,  when  it  is  matter  of  promise 
by  God  through  Christ,  "  has  or  includes  the  idea  of  continued 
and  never-ending  existence;"  but  I  see  no  reference  to  such 
a  mode  of  stating  the  question  anywhere  else.  It  is  inappli- 
cable to  his  expositions  of  Scripture,  and  indeed  directly 
subversive  of  them. 

On  this  point  I  may  refer  also  to  Mr.  Dobney' s  definition 
of  immortality,  noticed  in  the  commencement  of  this  discus- 
sion. He  distinctly  states  that  he  means  "by  immortality 
never-ending  existence,"  p.  84 ;  that  is  (for  he  continually 
uses  the  terms  interchangeably)  "eternal  life."  Yet  when 
his  reviewer  tells  him  that,  in  the  position  in  which  this 
phrase  is  found  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  satisfactory 
to  understand  it  of  never-ending  existence  merely,  he  turns 
short  round,  and  exclaims,  0 !  I  do  not  mean  never-ending 
existence  merely,  but  that  and  something  else  conjoined 
with  it ! 

"The  question  is  not,"  Mr.  Dobney  proceeds,  "whether  mere 
existence  be  all  that  Christ  bestows,  but  whether  or  not  Christ  does 
bestow  that  immortality  (endless  existence)  which  he  fills  with  un- 
speakable happiness, "  pp.  18.3,  184. 

Very  well.  I  say  that  eternal  life  is  used  in  Scripture  to 
denote  all  that  Christ  confers  on  believers ;  witness  John 
iii.  16;  Rom.  vi.  23.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  author 
affii-ms  to  be  the  scriptural  meaning  of  eternal  life. 
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*'The  points  on  which  a  mind  yearning  for  immortality  requires 
authoritative  instruction  seem  to  be  these.  First,  is  there  immortality 
at  all  ?  And  if  so — Is  it  the  prerogative  of  all  men  indiscriminately, 
or  only  of  some  ?  And  if  of  some — Of  whom,  and  how  attainable  ?     .     . 

' '  To  Him,  then,  I  say,  .  .  .  who  is  to  all  creatures  the  foun- 
tain of  life,  whence  all  their  living  energies  are  derived,  we  reverently 
approach  with  the  sentiment  of  Peter  on  our  lips,  '  Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life.'  ,  .  .  Our  question  is  touching  life — and 
life  interminably  prolonged — drawn  out  to  all  eternity.  Assuredly 
he  could  not  use  words  plainer  or  more  relevant  than  those  employed 
in  the  very  question  we  propose.  It  is  of  life  and  of  eternity  we 
ask — it  is  of  life  and  of  eternity  he  speaks.  And  in  these  self -same 
and  plain  terms  he  tells  us  of  the  very  thing  we  inquire  about ;  that 
is,  he  speaks  to  us  of  'life,'  'eternal  life,'  'everlasting  life,'  'never 
I)erishing,'  &c.,  in  a  word,  of  immortality, "  pp.  178,  180. 

It  is  clear  then  that  Mr.  Dobney  holds  the  meaning  of 
eternal  life  in  the  lips  of  Christ  to  have  been  endless  exist- 
ence. Now  eternal  life  is  all  that  Christ  bestows  on 
believers ;  ^vhence  it  seems  plainly  to  follow  that,  according 
to  him,  endless  existence  is  all  that  Christ  confers  on 
believers. 

If  indeed  it  w'ere  not  so,  why  should  Mr.  Dobney 
endeavour  to  escape  from  this  conclusion,  by  availing  liimself 
of  the  reviewer's  reference  to  those  scriptural  terms  wliich 
relate  to  holiness,  communion  with  God,  &c.,  as  parts  of  a 
believer's  happiness  ? 

"The  reviewer  himself  admits,"  says  he,  "that  there  are  other 
terms  in  Scripture  which  convey  the  notion  of  holiness,  communion 
with  God,  &c.,"p.  184. 

This  admission,  however,  is  nothing  to  the  author's 
purpose  :  the  incontrovertible  fact  being  that  these  notions, 
however  often  separately  expressed,  are  also  included  in  the 
comprehensive  term  eternal  life ;  while  his  quotation  of  it 
sliow^s  a  consciousness  that  he  had  used  the  term  eternal  life 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  them. 

Hence  also  he  finds  it  necessary  to  assert  eni2Dhatically 
that  he  really  does  believe  that  Christ  will  confer  on  his 
people,  not  only  being,  but  well-being. 

"I  affirm,"  says  he,  "as  strongly  as  words  will  serve,  that  the 
saved  shall  receive  through  Christ,  to  whose  gracious  mediation  they 
owe  every  blessing  both  in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come,  every 
form  and  degree  of  good  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  not  '  existence 
merely,'"  p.  184. 

No  one  ever  entertained  a  question  of  Mr.  Dobney's  senti- 
ments on  this  point.     In  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  his  system 
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that  he  should  take  the  word  life  as  expressive  of  the  two 
ideas  existence  and  hajopiness,  or  a  happy  existence,  for 
which  accordingly  he  goes  on  to  plead.  What  I  here  par- 
ticularly notice  is  that  he  thus  abandons  the  ground  he  has 
previously  endeavoured  to  maintain.  Had  he  been  success- 
ful, his  very  success  would  have  been  embarrassing  to  him. 

After  quoting  the  reviewer  to  the  effect  that,  as  various 
elements  of  the  felicity  emphatically  expressed  by  the  term 
life  are  specifically  referred  to  in  Scripture,  it  might  be 
expected  that  existence  itself  should  be  referred  to  in  a 
similar  manner  if  it  were  a  part  of ''  the  gift  of  God,"  Mr. 
Dobney  says — 

" Since  he  alleges  that  if  existence  itself  'were  a  part  of  the  gift  of 
God' — and  it  seems  strange  to  question  this'' — p.  185. 

I  arrest  this  quotation  here  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  a 
somewhat  singular  diversion  of  Mr.  Dobney's  mind  from  the 
point  before  him.  The  reviewer  is  evidently,  as  appears 
both  by  the  connexion  and  the  marks  of  quotation,  referring 
to  existence  as  a  supposed  part  of  the  gift  of  God  through 
Christ;  while  Mr.  Dobney  writes  as  though  he  understood 
the  reviewer  of  existence  as  the  gift  of  God  in  creation.  If 
this  be  a  mistake  it  is  unfortunate ;  if  an  artifice  it  is  trans- 
parent and  harmless.     I  now  resume  the  quotation. 

"  Since  he  alleges  that,  if  existence  itself  were  a  part  of  '  the  gift  of 
God,'  so  important  a  particular  might  be  expected  to  appear  on  some 
other  occasion  than  in  the  use  of  the  term  life,  I  inquire  what  better 
terms  could  have  been  selected  ?  .  .  .  How  was  life  to  be  better 
designated  than  by  the  self -same  word  itself,  with  the  epithets 
eternal,  everlasting,  abiding  for  ever,  and  then  the  expression  of  the 
same  thought  negatively — shall  not  die  for  ever,  shall  never  perish, 
shall  not  die  any  more  ? "  p.  185. 

Separating  from  this  string  of  phrases  the  last,  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  same  class  of  passages,  and  which  I  have 
elsewhere  endeavoured  to  show  constitutes  a  declaration  of 
the  deathlessness  of  the  whole  race,*  I  rej^ly  that  these  terms 
would  have  answered  Mr.  Dobney's  purpose  very  well,  if 
they  had  not  been  used  in  circumstances  and  in  a  mode 
(namely,  as  expressive  of  the  whole  blessedness  of  salvation) 
which  do  not  allow  them  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  he 
vsdshes.     They  are  now  no  longer  suited  to  an  object  for 

*  "Who  will  Live  for  Ever?" 
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which  if  they  had  been  wanted,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  they 
would  not  have  been  otherwise  appropriated. 

"If,'"  says  Mr.  Dobney,  "these  terms  are  to  be  denied  as  teaching 
that  continued  existence  itself  is  obtained  for  ns  by  Christ  (which 
existence  he  also  fills  with  everlasting  happiness),  then  the  Scriptures 
woidd  almost  seem  unfit  for  the  common  people ;  for  that  this  is  the 
obvious  sense  I  respectfully  submit,"  j).  185. 

That  Mr.  Dobney  need  not  indulge  the  fear  of  the  Scrip- 
tures being  "unfit  for  the  common  people"  unless  the  words 
in  question  be  determined  in  his  sense,  may  appear  with  some 
prolDability  from  this,  that  the  common  people,  familiar  as 
they  have  been  with  the  Bible,  have  never  been  of  his 
opinion.  Even  tliey  know  that  the  "  obvious,"  or  rather  the 
apparent  sense,  is  not  always  the  real  one. 

Mr.  Dobney  then  proceeds  "  in  further  reply"  as  follows  : — 

1.  "That  no  argument  whatever  can  set  aside  the  fact  aheady 
shown,  that  there  are  passages  in  which  the  term  must  necessarily  be 
imderstood  literally,  where  life — eternal  life,  is  the  subject  matter  of 
declaration  and  promise,"  p.  186. 

Answer  :  This  fact  has  not  been  shown.  The  attempts  to 
demonstrate  it  have  already  been  disposed  of;  see  p.  164 
et  seq. 

2.  "If  such  passages  are  not  allowed  to  teach  the  grand  doctrine  of 
immortality  which  Christ  placed  in  the  clearest  light,  there  are  none 
that  do  teach  it;  and  the  apostolic  assertion,  2  Tim.  i.  10,  is  evis- 
cerated. " 

Answer  :  Tliis  also  is  mere  repetition,  and  has  already 
been  considered :  see  p.  1^2  et  seq. 

3.  "The  same  objection  would  apply  to  passages  in  which  God  is 
said  to  live  for  ever  and  ever. " 

The  objection  is  that,  since  various  constituent  elements 
of  "  eternal  life"  are  .specifically  mentioned  in  Scripture,  it 
might  be  expected  that  existence  also,  if  it  were  one  of  them, 
should  be  similarly  mentioned.  ISTow  Mr.  Dobney  says  that 
"the  same  objection  will  apply  to  passages  in  which  God  is 
said  to  live  for  ever."  I  confess  I  cannot  understand  this. 
But  let  us  go  on. 

" It  would  be  as  reasonable,"  adds  j\Ir.  Dobney,  "to  ask  in  a  tone 
of  triumph.  What !  are  we  to  beheve  that  mere  existence  is  predicated 
of  God  ?  Surely  God  is  infinitely  happy;  and  therefore  when  an  angel 
or  an  apostle  affirms  barely  of  him  that  he  '  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,' 
this  formula  must  convey  the  idea  of  infinite  fehcity. " 
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Still  I  cannot  understand.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  author 
were  here  stating  an  hypothetical  argument  in  favour  of 
understanding  life  to  mean  both  existence  and  happiness. 
Let  us  go  on  further, 

"Everyone  would  perceive  this  sort  of  argument  to  be  of  little 
value,  and  the  reply  would  be  ready.  We  know  from  other  sources 
that  God  over  all  is  happy  for  evermore,  and  are  content  to  find  in 
this  one  phrase  the  one  idea,  which  indeed  is  magnificent  beyond  con- 
ception, of  infinite  existence." 

This  is  clear,  and  proves  to  a  demonstration  that  the  one 
phrase  *' eternal  life"  ought  to  be  taken  for  "one  idea" — for 
either  existence  or  happiness ;  and  not,  as  Mr.  Dobney  takes 
it,  for  the  two  ideas  of  existence  and  happiness. 

Now  for  the  application. 

"So  we  know  from  other  passages  that  they  who  receive  the  gift 
of  life  shall  be  made  gloriously  perfect  in  all  respects,  in  knowledge, 
pimty,  bliss ;  that  they  shall  see  God,  reign  with  Christ,  &c.  Why 
not  be  content,  then,  to  derive  the  amazing  fact  of  never-ending 
existence  from  those  texts  that  teach  it,  and  the  ineffably  glorious 
characteristics  of  that  everlasting  life  from  the  texts  which  more  dis- 
tinctly exhibit  them?" 

Answer:  There  are  no  "texts  that  teach"  never-ending 
existence  to  be  the  gift  of  Christ  to  his  followers.  The 
phrase  everlasting  life  is  unquestionably  used  to  express  the 
entii^e  felicity  of  the  redeemed;  and  it  cannot,  therefore, 
when  so  used,  be  understood  according  to  a  different  analogy, 
that  is,  of  never-ending  existence.  Is  the  term  life  ever  so 
placed  when  used  with  relation  to  God? 

4.  "Besides,"  proceeds  Mr.  Dobney,  "even  if  it  be  conceded  that 
the  phrase  eternal  life  is  in  Scripture  terminology  the  technical  term 
for  the  whole  aggregate  of  the  blessings  bestowed  on  the  righteous, 
why  should  the  idea  of  immortality,  which  after  all  must  lie  at  the 
basis,  be  excluded  as  one  of  the  blessings  conferred?  If  the  phrase 
includes  many  things,  why  may  not  infinite  existence  be  one  of  the 
many?" 

Answer :  Because  the  analogies  by  which  life  means 
respectively  conscious  being  and  happiness  are  distinct,  and 
remote  the  one  from  the  other. 

"And  woidd  there  not,"  the  author  continues,  "be  a  beautiful 
propriety  in  selecting  that  endowment  which  is  indispensable  to  all 
others,  and  in  itself  the  mightiest  of  all,  as  precisely  that  which, 
because  of  its  grandeur,  shall  be  chiefly  adopted  as  representative  of 
the  whole?"  p.  187. 
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Answer :  No.  Because  the  term  life,  if  used  to  denote 
conscious  existence,  could  be  used  at  the  same  time  as 
"  representative  of  the  whole"  felicity  of  the  redeemed  only 
by  a  confusion  of  ideas  which  require  to  be  kept  apart. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Dobney  distinctly  takes  his  ground  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

"And  as  to  life  being  generic  and  inclusive.  Suppose  it  be  con- 
ceded, what  philological  or  even  dogmatical  objection  woidd  then  lie 
against  understanding  it  thus  ?  Life  is  a  term  generic  and  inclusive, 
and  means, — ( 1. )  Existence,  literally;  conscious  being,  without 
which,  of  course,  no  other  good  can  be  possible :  and,  (2. )  Happiness ; 
because  generally  life  is  esteemed  of  the  highest  importance.  .  .  . 
So  that  the  most  valuable  endowment  of  man,  without  which  he  could 
have  no  other,  is  well  chosen  as  the  term  by  which  to  set  forth  the 
whole  sum  of  happiness ;  and  thus  the  ^vord  life  may  mean,  continued 
[conscious?]  existence  made  happj^,"  p.  186. 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  author,  that  "■  the  most  valuable 
endowment  of  man,  without  which  he  could  haye  no  other, 
is  well  chosen  as  the  term  by  which  to  set  forth  the  whole 
sum  of  happiness  ; "  but  this  supplies  no  reason  why  the  two 
ideas  should  be  expressed  by  it  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
This  was  the  ground  taken  by  the  Eclectic  reviewer,  to  whose 
remarks  Mr.  I)obney  replies  as  follows  : — 

"But  against  this  it  is  laid  down,  as  though  it  were  an  indisputable 
axiom,  that  the  word  must  have  one  of  two  significations,  and  cannot 
have  both:  it  must  be  interpreted  either  literallj^,  and  so  mean 
existence  only;  or  figui-ativel}'-,  in  which  case  the  literal  sense  is 
altogether  excluded. 

"I  reply  (1.),  by  denying  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  which 
almost  seems  made  for  the  occasion. 

"And  (2.),  by  reminding  the  reader,  that  the  very  holders  of  the 
popular  notion  falsify  this  same  principle,  when  they  treat  of  the 
death  threatened  to  the  wicked,"  pp.  187,  188. 

To  this  twofold  reply,  the  reviewer  published  his  rejoinder 
in  the  Eclectic  for  June,  1846,  in  the  following  words  : — 

"Insisting,  as  it  is  quite  necessary  he  shoidd  (p.  187),  that  the 
word  life,  in  the  scriptural  phrase  eternal  life,  should  be  iinderstood  as 
conveying  two  ideas,  first  that  of  existence  and  then  that  of  happi- 
ness, he  encounters  an  objection  that  this  is  understaudiug  the  word 
both  literally  and  metaphorically  at  the  same  time,  and  is  therefore 
inadmissible.  To  this  he  offers  two  rejilies.  One  of  them  is  that 
writers  on  the  other  side  have  done  the  same  thing,  which  could  be 
nothing  but  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  even  if  examples  of  it  could 
be  cited  from  our  own  pages.  The  other  is  couched  in  the  following 
terms:  'I  reply  by  denying  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  which 
almost  seems  made  for  the  occasion.^     The  expression  which  we  have 
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marked  in  italics  is  merely  a  slip  of  the  author's  pen.  It  is  at  all 
events  a  de^^ation — and  we  are  happy  to  say  a  solitary  deviation  so 
far  as  we  have  noticed,  from  the  courtesy  elsewhere  studiously 
observed  towards  us. 

"Mr.  Dobney  denies  the  soundness  of  the  principle  that  a  word 
must  not  be  understood  both  literally  and  metaphorically  at  the  same 
time,  and  complains  somewhat  that  we  laid  it  down  as  '  though  it 
was  an  indisputable  axiom. '  We  must  confess  that  we  thought  it  so, 
and  that  we  still  think  it  so.  It  is  to  our  mind  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  a  metaphor.  For  what  is  a  metaphor?  Turning  to  the  first 
authority  at  hand  (the  Oxford  Encydopcedia),  we  find  the  following 
definition  of  it.  '  Metaphor,  in  rhetoric,  a  trope  or  figure,  whereby 
a  word  is  transferred  from  its  proper  signification  to  another  different 
from  it  by  reason  of  some  similitude  between  them. '  This  definition, 
in  Avhich  we  believe  all  authorities  agree,  is  decisive  to  our  purpose ;  for 
if,  in  metaphorical  use,  a  Avord  is  transferred  from  its  proper  significa- 
tion to  another  different  from  it,  it  is  plainly  inadmissible  to  under- 
stand it  both  literally  and  metaphorically  at  the  same  time.  The 
metaphorical  use  involves  of  necessity  the  dropping  of  the  literal 
meaning. 

' '  Examples  are  not  less  decisive  to  this  point  than  definition.  We 
call  a  blooming  child  a  rose-bud,  a  courageous  man  a  lion,  and  youth 
the  morning  of  life.  Here  is  a  metaphorical  use  of  the  words  rose- 
bud, lion,  and  morning,  but  in  every  case  the  literal  meaning  is 
dropped,  since  no  one  means  to  say  that  a  blooming  child  is  really  a 
rose-bud,  or  a  courageous  man  really  a  lion,  or  youth  really  the 
morning.  The  result  will  be  the  same  by  v/hatever  number  or  variety 
of  examples  the  ride  may  be  tested.  And  it  is  the  same  with  scrip- 
tural metaphors  as  with  others ;  as  when  we  are  told,  for  example, 
that  God  is  our  sun  and  shield,  that  our  days  are  a  hand-breadth, 
that  our  life  is  a  vapour.  To  these  illustrations  we  may  add  that  the 
reason  of  the  rule  is  obvious  from  the  manner  in  which  a  metaphor  is 
formed.  It  is  founded,  we  are  told,  'on  some  similitude'  between 
two  objects ;  and  hence  it  is  said  to  be  an  abridged  simile,  or  a  com- 
parison reduced  to  a  single  word.  The  early  part  of  life  is  in  some 
respects  like  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  this  resemblance  may  be 
either  drawn  out  at  length  into  a  simile,  as  by  saying  youth  is  like 
the  morning,  or  condensed  into  a  metaphor,  as  in  calling  youth  the 
morning  of  life.  Now  the  likeness  between  two  objects  thus  brought 
into  comparison  being  never  entire  but  only  partial,  it  is  plain  that, 
in  the  metaphorical  use  of  a  term,  we  must  get  an  idea  so  far  difierent 
from  the  original  one  that  the  same  things  cannot  be  predicated  of  both, 
and  it  would  consequently  be  false  to  consider  both  of  them  as  con- 
veyed by  it.  We  call  a  brave  man  a  lion  because  in  a  certain  respect 
he  resembles  a  lion ;  and  as  we  go  on  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  in  no 
way  appropriate  to  a  real  lion,  it  would  be  delusive  and  absurd  to 
hold  that  we  retain  the  original  idea  of  the  term,  and  mean  by  it  a 
lion  and  a  brave  man  too.  The  very  notion,  indeed,  of  retaining  the 
original  idea  of  a  term  used  metaphorically  involves  a  fallacy.  A 
metaphor  is  nothing  but  an  abridged  comparison  ;  only  let  it  be  spread 
out  into  a  comparison,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  in  truth  no 
original  idea  to  be  retained,  as  when  we  say  our  life  is  like  a  vapour, 
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there  are  simply  two  objects,  the  one  compared  with  the  other;  and 
in  a  metaphor  properly  understood  there  is  nothing  more. 

"To  apply  these  familiar  distinctions  (which  we  feel  ashamed  to 
have  to  bring  out  so  elaborately  on  such  an  occasion)  to  the  case 
before  us.  The  word  life,  literally  denoting  existence,  is  sometimes 
employed  in  Scripture  to  denote  happiness,  of  which  it  is  needless  to 
cite  exami^les  as  it  is  an  admitted  point ;  it  is  also  admitted  by  Mr, 
Dobney  that  this  is  a  metaphorical  use  of  the  term  life :  consequently 
we  affirm,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down,  that  when  the  term 
life  is  used  to  denote  happiness  it  cannot  be  held  to  retain  its  original 
idea,  or  to  mean  existence  and  happiness  too. 

"It  is  in  vain  for  the  author  to  cite  the  authority  of  Tholuck,  or 
any  other  authority  even  though  it  were  our  own,  against  this  posi- 
tion. It  is  unquestionably  an  important  principle  of  interpretation, 
from  the  ^^olation  of  which  much  mischief  has  arisen,  and  nothing 
but  mischief  can  arise.  The  disregard  of  it  in  his  own  case  has  given 
rise  to  much  of  the  inconclusiveness  discernible  in  his  argument,  and 
has  supplied  him  with  his  chief  facilities  for  avoiding  the  force  of 
ours." 

I  have  already  (p.  163)  intimated  my  present  opinion  that 
the  term  life  denotes  primarily  the  active  condition  of 
oi'ganic  being ;  and  that  it  is  by  analogy  that  it  comes  to 
denote  first  conscious  existence,  and  then  by  a  further 
analogy  happiness.  I  cannot  regard  the  question  now,  con- 
sequently, as  one  strictly  between  a  literal  and  a  metaphori- 
cal meaning  of  a  term.  It  is  rather  a  question  between  two 
analogical  meanings.  The  result  is  the  same,  however,  since 
meanings  derived  from  a  common  primary  by  different 
analogies  of  course  convey  dissimilar  ideas ;  and  the  just  use 
of  language  requires  that  a  word  should  not  be  used  to  con- 
vey dissimilar  ideas  at  one  and  the  same  time.  An  exception 
to  this  rule  must  of  necessity  be  allowed  where  words  are, 
as  on  some  occasions  they  are  (avowedly  or  covertly),  in- 
tended to  convey  a  double  sense;  but  these  are  clearly 
exceptional  cases,  and  may  be  said  to  confirm  the  rule. 

I  have  thus  laid  do^Ti  a  rule  by  wdiich  I  have  already- 
shown  my  own  wdUingness  to  aljide,  and  by  which,  notwith- 
standing any  examples  which  may  be  adduced  to  the  contrary, 
I  am  convinced  all  expositors  of  Scripture  ought  to  abide. 
The  necessities  of  human  language  and  thought  require  it. 
It  is  quite  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  carry  out  successfully 
any  process  of  argument  or  instruction  w^hen  we  make  words 
convey  one  idea  at  a  time ;  to  make  them  convey  two  is  the 
sure  road  to  confusion  and  mistake. 

To  turn  from  the  rule,  however,  to  the  practice,  on  which 
the  author  seems  confidently  to  rely. 
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"If,"  says  he,  "there  were  a  single  passage  in  which  a  word  was 
used  both  literally  and  figuratively — the  physical  and  primary  sense 
being  combined  Avith  the  spiritual — "  [I  will  take  this  to  mean, 
metaphorical]  "the  objection  is  met.  Now  I  submit  that  there  are 
many  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  same  word  is 
evidently  inclusive  of  both  significations,"  p.  187. 

Of  these  "  many  passages "  he  favours  us  with  a  citation  of 
two,  adding  weight  to  his  examples  by  quoting  the  words  of 
Professor  Tholuck. 

(1.)  John  i.  4,  "In  him  was  Hfe,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men." 

"On  this  passage  Tholuck  says — 

"'It  may  here  be  asked  whether  ^wn  means  all  life,  and  conse- 
quently the  natural  also,  or  whether  it  means  exclusively  the  life  in 
God,  spiritual  life.  .  .  .  The  source  of  all  living  energies  actually 
dwells  in  the  Logos,  and  their  highest  manifestation  is  the  life  of 
the  spirit  in  man.  It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  attach  to  ^wn  the 
idea  of  spiritual  life  exclusively,  especially  as  ^i.vh  is  in  the  first 
instance  without  the  article ;  though  it  must  be  added  that  a  reference 
to  the  spiritual  life  prevails,'  "  pp.  187,  188. 

Against  this  opinion  of  Tholuck  I  have  to  set  that  of 
Schleusner,  Bloomfield,  and  various  distinguished  critics  cited 
by  him,  who  attach  to  ^ivrj  in  this  place  the  idea  of  sj)iritual 
power  exclusively;  in  my  judgment  decidedly  the  better 
interpretation. 

(2.)  John  V.  21-29. 

"On  these  nine  verses,  to  which,  in  order  to  avoid  a  long  quota- 
tion, I  beg  the  reader  to  refer.  Professor  Tholuck  says — 

"  'In  this  discourse  the  physical  and  spiritual  agencies  of  Christ 
are  probably  combined,'  "  p.  188. 

Let  us  now  hear  the  opinion  of  other  commentators. 
Bloomfield,  having  recited  the  view  taken  by  Tholuck, 
after  CEder,  Eckerman,  Schuster,  Hammer,  Ammon,  and 
Paulus,  proceeds  to  say — "But  that  hypothesis  has  been 
elaborately  refuted  by  Wolf,  Kuinoel,  Schott,  Storr,  and 
Flatt ;  who  have  shown  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  gram- 
matical and  historical  interpretation,  the  passage  can  only  be 
understood  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  dead  m  its  proper 
sense.''  And  this  ^dew  of  the  passage  approves  itself  to  my 
judgment. 

5.  Mr.  Dobney  next  adverts  to  the  remark  of  the  reviewer 
that  "if  life  means  happy  existence,  death  may  mean 
miserable  existence."  To  this  he  objects  (p.  189),  and  I 
think  with  reason,  that  the  antithesis  is  not  fairly  put,  and 
that,  on  the  principle  of  interpretation  on  which  life  is  taken 
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to  mean  a  happy  existence,  death  should  be  taken  to  mean  a 
miserable  destruction.  No  point  in  the  argument,  therefore, 
is  made  by  the  reviewer's  remark. 

Upon  this  tojDic  I  should  have  had  nothing  more  to  say, 
had  not  the  author  gone  on  to  seek  in  this  remark  a  confir- 
mation of  his  own  opinion.     He  does  this  in  two  ways. 

"And  thus,"  says  he,  "a  fair  adoption  of  his  own  princijDle  con- 
firms instead  of  confuting  my  argument,"  p.  189. 

This  is  written  as  though  it  was  the  reviewer's  "  own 
principle"  to  denote  by  life  happy  existence,  which  is  an 
entire  misconception. 

"How  could  the  reviewer  consistently  object  to  my  stating  the 
case  as  derived  from  his  own  article,  thus: — The  reviewer  affirms 
the  death  threatened  to  the  wicked  to  mean  miserable  e^isife?2ce;  .  . 
therefore  the  life  promised  to  the  righteous  must  mean  a  happy 
death r  p.  189. 

This  would  be  forcible  were  it  only  true  that  "  the  reviewer 
affirms  the  death  threatened  to  the  wicked  to  mean  miserable 
existence;"  but  this  being  altogether  a  mistake,  the  blow 
misses  its  object. 

The  author  presents  his  concluding  argument  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

' '  Kindred  passages  serve  also  to  guide  us  to  the  literal  meaning. 
For  if  we  had  other  texts  of  Scripture  in  which  permanent  existence 
was  promised  in  other  phraseology  than  that  now  under  consideration, 
it  would  doubtless  strengthen  the  conviction  that  we  are  right  in 
literally  interpreting  such  terms  as  everlasting  life,  living  for  ever, 
&c.     But  we  certainly  have  such  texts,"  p.  189. 

The  texts  adduced  in  support  of  this  assertion  are  the 
following : — 

"  (1.)  1  John  ii.  17,  "  The  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  there- 
of; Tout  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  oMdetlifor  ever.'''' 

Here  we  certainly  have  not  the  word  life ;  but  Mr.  Dobney 
has  said  little  to  establish  the  idea  of  "permanent  existence." 
His  only  remark  is  that  abiding  for  ever  "  is  antithetically 
asserted  of  the  righteous,  in  distinction  from  the  transitori- 
ness  and  evanescence  of  the  world."  I  think  on  the  other 
hand  that,  looking  to  the  commencement  of  the  passage  in 
the  15th  verse,  the  idea  of  the  jDlace  is  different.  "Love 
not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world  :  for 
.     .     .     the  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof;  but 
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he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  ahideth  for  ever'' — that  is,  has 
a  source  of  permanent  happiness.  The  idea  is  not  the 
brevity  of  the  world's  duration,  but  its  transitory  value  as  a 
soiu-ce  of  enjoyment. 

(2.)  Isa.  liii.  10,  as  rendered  by  Lowth — "If  liis  soid  shall  make  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  he  shall  see  a  seed  which  shall  i)rolong  their 
days. "  Ml'.  Dobney  adds,  ' '  If,  however,  the  bishop's  rendering  shoidd 
be  objected  to  the  argument  does  not  suffer,  inasmuch  as  on  the 
received  translation  prolonged  existence  notwithstanding  he  should  die 
woidd  then  be  promised  to  the  Messiah — 'he  shall  prolong  his  days.'" 

Of  the  former  of  these  renderings  Mr.  Dobney  says  that — 

"It  is  cpiite  in  accordance  with  many  other  prophetic  assertions; 
as,  for  example,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  36,  'His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever;'  and 
xxi.  4,  '  He  asked  life  of  thee  and  thou  gavest  it  him,  even  length  of 
days  for  ever  and  ever.'  "  And  of  the  latter  he  says  it  is  "  accordant 
with  the  promise  in  another  Messianic  Psalm,  '  Thou  wilt  show  me 
the  path  of  life,'  xvi.  11;  and  again,  'With  long  life  will  I  satisfy 
him,  and  show  him  my  salvation,'  xci.  16." 

I  must  be  permitted  to  express  my  surprise  at  encountering 
so  considerable  a  mass  of  citations  from  the  Old  Testament, 
where  Mr.  Dobney  is  professedly  treating  the  revelations  of 
the  New.  If  it  be  really  true  that  the  prophets  and  the 
Psalms  contain  so  much  to  his  purpose,  he  has  done  grievous 
injustice  to  his  argument  by  omitting  to  treat  the  contents 
of  the  Old  Testament  separately. 

But  for  the  passage  in  Isa.  liii.  lo.  The  rendering  of 
Lowth  is  so  much  over- weighed  by  the  authorities  in  favour 
of  the  common  reading,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Dobney  himself, 
that  it  may  be  dismissed  without  further  notice.  As  to 
Psalm  Ixxxix.  ^^,6,  the  phrase  evidently  means  that  the  royal 
line  in  David's  family  should  not  be  cut  off,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  kings  of  Israel,  the  term  "  for  ever"  being,  according  to 
a  just  principle  appealed  to  by  the  author,  limited  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  Psalm  xxi.  4,  does  not  refer  to  any 
"  seed"  at  all,  and  is  consequently  quite  beside  the  mark. 

Of  the  common  reading  of  Isa.  liii.  10 — "he  shall  prolong 
his  days," — Mr.  Dobney  says,  "the  argument  does  not 
suffer"  by  it,  "inasmuch  as  prolonged  existence  notwith- 
standing he  should  die  would  then  be  promised  to  the 
Messiah." 

Not  disputing  for  the  moment  this  interpretation  of  the 
words,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  in  any  way  applicable  to  the 
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author's  purpose.  His  affirmation  is  that  we  have  texts 
which,  ^Yithout  using  the  word  life,  teach  that  endless 
existence  is  promised  to  believers  in  Christ.  Now  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  passage  in  question  can  supply  no  proof  of 
such  an  affirmation  :  first,  because  it  relates  not  to  believers 
but  to  Christ  himself;  and  secondly,  because  it  cannot  be 
classed  among  those  which  do  not  employ  the  word  life,  since 
the  phrase  "  to  prolong  days"  is  a  pure  Hebraism  for  "to  live." 
Hence  accordingly  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  renderiug  into  English 
the  German  translations  of  this  passage  in  the  place  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Dobney,  uses  the  very  word — "he  shall  live." 
The  same  reasons  dispose  of  Ps.  xvi.  ii,  and  xci.  i6. 

I  cannot  assent,  however,  to  Mr.  Dobney's  interpretation 
of  Isa.  liii.  lo.  He  says  that  "prolonged  existence"  is  there 
promised  to  the  Messiah,  "notwithstanding  he  should  die." 
Not  to  dwell  on  the  obsei-^^ation  that  "  prolonged  existence" 
is  not  necessarily  endless  existence — ^^vhich  is  strictly  Mr. 
Dobney's  subject — it  seems  to  me  that  the  phrase  suggests 
rather  the  idea  of  existence  reneioed  than  lyrolonged.  Not- 
withstanding the  Messiah  should  die,  he  should  live  again. 
And  so  the  passage  is  taken  by  the  commentators  (see  Scott 
in  loc.)  as  foretelling  Christ's  resiuTection.  I  am  not  satisfied, 
however,  with  the  use  of  the  term  "existence"  at  all  in  this 
connexion.  Mr.  Dobney  makes  it  antithetical  wdth  death, 
as  though  he  held  death  to  be  a  state  of  non-existence.  I 
cannot  but  avow  my  entire  dissent  from  this  view.  Death, 
as  I  have  more  fully  explained  in  the  precediag  chapter,  is  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  human  existence  efiected  by  the 
cessation  of  the  organic  functions,  but  one  not  interi-upting 
the  conscious  being  of  the  individual.  The  words  "  he  shall 
live,"  consequently,  on  this  understanding,  relate  only  to  the 
resumi^tion  of  his  life  in  the  body,  or  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead. 


CONCLUSION. 

After  quoting  some  specimens  of  unguarded  language 
from  Robert  Hall  and  Moses  Stuart  which  in  no  way  affect 
the  argument,  Mr.  Dobney  concludes  the  discussion  in  the 
following  terms  : — 
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"  I  trust  the  objections  against  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  terms 
in  question  have  been  fairly  met,  and  that  it  will  be  seen  the  prepon- 
derance of  argument  is  in  favour  of  the  view  suggested,"  p.  192. 

But  one  term  has  been  in  question,  namely,  the  term  life, 
and  this  only  when  used  to  denote  the  blessings  conferred  by 
Christ  on  his  followers.  To  the  interpretation  of  this  in  the 
sense  of  conscious  existence  there  remain  still  these  somewhat 
grave  objections  :  first,  that  all  Mr.  Dobney's  attempts  to 
establish  it  have  been  unsuccessful ;  and  secondly,  that  if  it 
were  granted  to  him  he  would  repudiate  it.  ''The  view 
suggested"  by  him  and  required  by  his  system,  is  that  life 
should  be  taken  in  a  compoimd  sense,  combining,  and  in  my 
opinion  confounding,  ideas  derived  from  distinct  analogies. 
In  favour  of  this  he  has  said  little,  and  that  little  manifestly 
inconclusive.     He  adds, — 

"  But  let  us  not  close  this  chapter  without  again  distinctly  recog- 
nizing an  important  fact ;  namely,  that  our  conclusion  will  not  be  m 
the  least  degree  invalidated  by  the  adduction  of  passages,  be  they  ever 
so  numerous,  in  which  hfe— eternal  life— is  used  metaphorically. 
For  if  there  were  a  thousand  texts  in  which  fair  criticism  coidd  find 
only  the  figurative  employment  of  the  term,  these  woiUd  not  detract 
from  the  authority  of  those  other  texts  relating  to  the  righteous  in 
which  enhghtened  criticism  would  find  the  literal  sense.  And  then, 
if  there  were  such,  be  they  ever  so  few,  they  establish  the  doctrine 
that  life  infinitely  protracted  (immortality)  is  the  gift  of  God  through 
Christ  to  them  that  believe,"  p.  193. 

My  reply  to  tliis  is  twofold.  Fii'st,  that  I  have  examined 
all  the  passages  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Dobney  as  instances 
of  the  use  of  the  term  life  in  its  literal  meaning,  and  shown, 
as  I  hope,  that  he  has  not  made  good  his  case  in  any  of 
them.  Secondly,  that,  if  he  had  made  good  his  case,  they 
would  by  his  own  admission  fail  to  establish  the  doctrine  he 
maintaias,  inasmuch  as  he  allows  the  necessity  for  his  pur- 
pose of  contending  that  life  must  be  understood  in  the  com- 
plex sense  of  both  existence  and  happiness. 

"  And  then  again,"  he  proceeds,  "if  immortality  be  a  prerogative 
conferred  on  the  pious  through  the  Mediator,  it  must  follow  that 
sinners  were  not  ab  initio  endowed  therewith ;  and  also  that  none 
who  reject  Christ  and  his  great  salvation  will  live  for  ever ;  and  so, 
consequently,  the  threatening  to  them  of  destruction,  of  perishing,  of 
second  death,  must  be  literally  understood"— 

This  is  clearly  a  oion  sequitur.  On  the  supposition  that 
men  are  not  naturally  immortal,  what  most  directly  follows 
is  that  they  will  naturally  perish, 
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"And  therefore  that  the  death  threatened  to  Adam  was  that  which 
has  been  akeady  intimated '' — 

This  is  a  circumlocution  for  annihilation.  But  thi^  also  is 
a  non  sequitur:  for  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  de- 
struction threatened  to  sinners  at  large  is  annihilation,  there- 
fore the  death  denounced  on  Adam  was  such. 

"And  that  the  popular  doctrine,  unsustained  by  Scripture,  must  be 
abandoned.  Yes,  all  this,"  he  adds  in  a  tone  of  irrepressible  gratu- 
lation,  "if  there  be  only  one  text  in  Scripture  which  teaches  that 
life  in  its  literal  sense  is  conferred  by  Christ  as  a  blessing  on 
believers  !  " 

I  shall  resist  the  provocation  to  a  smile  which  this  passage 
supplies.  Mr.  Dobney,  however,  is  somewhat  premature  in 
his  opinion  that  "  the  popular  doctrine,"  as  he  is  pleased  to 
call  it,  is  materially  damaged.  Before  a  position  can  be 
taken  it  must  at  least  be  assaulted.  But  he  has  totally  mis- 
understood the  popular  doctrine,  and  consequently,  so  far  as 
impugning  it  is  concerned,  his  labour  is  absolutely  lost.  He 
has  been  contending  against  the  notion  that  men  positively 
shall  exist  for  ever,  a  notion  which  is  not  held.  Against 
the  idea  that  men  are  naturally  adapted  to  live  for  ever, 
which  the  popular  party  do  hold,  he  has  said  not  a  word. 

In  his  concluding  sentence,  Mr.  Dobney  congratulates 
himself  that  his  ^dew 

"  Happily  harmonizes  the  whole  of  the  sacred  writings  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects ;  so  that,  though  on  this  point  we  recede  from  ortho- 
doxy, we  in  that  proportion  approach  nearer  to  truth ;  though  we 
shake  a  human  system,  I  thank  God  we  estabhsh  the  Scriptures," 
p.  193. 

So  all  of  us  fondly  think  who  engage  in  theological  con- 
troversy. Yet  I  know  persons  who  have  read  the  author's 
book  without  being  convinced  by  it ;  and  doubtless  these 
pages,  if  ever  they  see  the  light,  will  be  far  from  conviacing 
all  who  may  peruse  them.  It  is  but  a  vain  fancy  that,  when 
we  attack  what  we  think  an  eiTor,  we  are  like  Samson  grasp- 
ing the  pillars  of  the  idol  temple.  Mr.  Dobney,  no  doubt, 
has  made  a  sincere  and  earnest  appeal  to  the  understandings 
of  men ;  so  have  I ;  and  he  will  readily  concur  with  me  in 
saying,  God  speed  the  right ! 
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BOOK   III. 


INTKODUCTIOK 

In  the  year  1846  the  Rev.  Edward  White,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  the  city  of  Hereford,  published  a 
volume  with  the  following  title, — "Life  in  Christ:  Four 
Discourses  on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  that  Immortality  is 
the  Peculiar  Privilege  of  the  Righteous." 

In  some  parts  of  this  volume  the  author  endeavours  to 
disprove  the  opinion  of  the  eternal  suffering  of  the  wicked, 
and  of  these  it  will  be  accordant  with  the  design  of  the 
present  work  for  me  to  take  no  notice.  I  treat  of  man's  im- 
moi-tality,  nothing  more;  I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  to 
those  portions  of  Mr.  White's  book  which  relate  to  this 
question. 

The  title  of  the  work,  which  contains  an  assumption 
scarcely,  perhaps,  in  good  taste,  is  by  no  means  accurately 
descriptive  of  its  contents.  Instead  of  Life  in  Christ,  it 
might  have  been  more  appropriately  called  Death  by  sin; 
for  the  great  aim  of  the  author  is  to  establish  the  position 
that  death  is  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  thus  to  necessitate  the 
inference  that  those  who  live  for  ever  will  live  by  Christ.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  examine  the  argument  with  what  care 
and  candour  I  can  command. 


CHAPTER   I. 

ON   HIS   DEFINITION    OF   IMMORTALITY. 

The  passage  in  this  work  which  approaches  nearest  to  a 
definition  of  immortality  (for  there  is  no  formal  definition  of 
it)  is  the  following : — 
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"The  idea  commorily  entertained  on  tliis  subject  is,  that  man  was 
created  at  first  with  a  body  that  could  die  and  with  a  soul  that  could 
not  die,  but  must,  by  its  own  essential  quality,  or  by  the  will  of  the 
Most  High  (which  is  the  same  thing),  live  for  ever,"  p.  5. 

This  extract,  although  far  from  truly  representing  "the 
idea  commonly  entertained,"  slio\vs  clearly  that  Mr.  White 
speaks  of  man  being  immortal  in  the  sense  that  he  "  must 
live  for  ever."  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  p.  7.  In  p.  11 
we  have  the  word  "  eternal"  used  as  synonymous  with  im- 
mortal; and  in  p.  25,  the  "eternity"  of  the  soul  is  spoken 
of.  In  p.  33  the  phrase  "  essentially  indestructible"  is  used ; 
and  a  few  lines  afterwards  these  words,  "whether  of  a  neces- 
saiy  or  an  actual  immortality  in  the  human  soul."  "  Essen- 
tial immortality"  occurs,  p.  34;  "an  indestructible  being" 
J).  38;  "absolutely  immortal"  p.  40;  and  "native  eternal 
immortality"  j).  82. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  further.  It  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  author  uses  the  word  immortal,  in  common 
with  Mr.  Dobney,  as  meaning  that  mankind  "^:)05z^i'ye/^  shall 
live  for  ever." 

This,  however,  is  not  the  received  doctrine  of  man's 
natural  immortality.  What  this  doctrine  really  is,  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  more  briefly  or  satisfactorily  stated  than  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Dodwell : — 

"When  we  speak  of  the  soul  as  created  naturally  immortal,  we 
mean  that  it  is  by  the  Divine  pleasure  created  such  a  substance  as, 
not  having  in  itself  any  composition  or  other  particle  of  corruption, 
will  naturally,  or  of  itself,  continue  for  ever ;  that  is,  will  not  by  any 
natiural  decay,  or  by  any  power  of  nature,  be  dissolved  or  destroyed ; 
but  yet  nevertheless  dei)ends  continually  upon  God,  who  has  power  to 
destroy  or  annihilate  it  if  he  should  think  fit." 

I  believe  this  is  "the  idea  commonly  entertained"  on  this 
subject.  It  is  at  all  events  one  w^hich  Mr.  White  w^as 
scarcely  entitled  to  overlook. 

The  author  does  a  further  injustice  to  the  subject,  by 
using  the  word  eternity  as  synonymous  with  immortality. 
To  exist  eternally  is,  iu  the  most  limited  sense  of  the  words, 
to  exist  without  end;  a  sense  in  which  the  phrase  may  be 
applicable  to  some  notions  of  the  human  soul  once  held  by 
pagan  philosophers,  but  in  which  it  has  no  applicability  at 
all  to  any  opinion  ever  extensively  held  among  Christians. 
Etymology  radically  distinguishes  eternity  from  immortality, 
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which,  in  phiin  English,  is  non -liability  to  death;  as  the 
corresponding  Greek  terms, —  aBavaala,  deathlessness,  and 
acfiOapaia,  incormptibilty — may  serve  to  evince.  All  terms 
expressing  eternity  are  derived  from  a/wj/,  quasi  aec  ojj/, 
always  being. 

Thus  mistaking  at  the  outset  the  idea  of  immortality 
against  which  he  was  to  argue,  it  follows  as  a  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  that  his  argument  is  altogether  out  of 
bearing.  His  main  effort  is  directed  to  prove  that  death,  or 
forfeiture  of  human  existence,  is  the  punishment  of  sin, 
whether  in  the  transgression  of  the  law  or  the  rejection  of 
the  Gospel.  But  if  this  be  granted,  it  may  yet  be  true  that 
man  was  created  with  an  adaptation  to  exist  for  ever,  and 
by  this  very  statement  it  becomes  the  rather  probable  that 
he  was  so.  What  Mr.  White  should  prove  is,  not  that  the 
soul  will  judicially  perish,  but  that  it  will  naturally  perish. 
Not  an  effort  in  this  direction,  howev^er,  has  been  made  by 
him. 

The  doctrine  of  man's  natural  immortality  as  above  stated 
entails  all  the  consequences  Mr.  White  is  anxious  to  avoid ; 
for  if  mankind  will  live  for  ever  unless  their  existence  be 
penally  cut  off,  then  the  righteous,  in  whose  case  no  such 
cause  of  extinction  can  be  supposed,  will  live  for  ever  by 
their  own  nature,  and  not  by  the  gift  of  Christ. 

Were  Mr.  White's  error  of  definition  rectified,  it  is 
probable  that  I  should  not  have  any  further  ground  of  con- 
troversy with  him.  In  p.  9  he  says,  "  That  the  soul  is  not 
composed  of  matter  is  readily  admitted,  and  that  therefore  it 
is  capable  of  surviving  the  body  is  granted  also."  This  is 
very  nearly  admitting  that  the  soul  is  capable  of  living  for 
ever. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON   HIS   THEORY   OF   HUMAN   NATURE. 

Our  author's  views  on  the  structure  of  man  are  somewhat 
peculiar,  and  enter  lai-gely  into  his  argument;  it  is  conse- 
quently the  more  needful  to  take  careful  notice  of  them.  He 
begins  by  laying  down  the  following  principle : — 
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"It  cannot  he  too  earnestly  insisted  on,  that  man  is  regarded  by 
the  Scripture  writers  as  consisting  essentially  of  an  animal  body  ani- 
mated by  a  soul.  Neither  alone  is  a  man.  Exactly  as  the  union  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  produces  water,  ...  so  the  union  of  body 
and  soul  constitutes  a  living  man,"  p.  24. 

I  have  no  great  fault  to  find  with  this.  I  may  notice, 
however,  an  inaccuracy  in  the  last  phrase.  The  author  ought 
clearly  to  have  said,  "The  union  of  body  and  soul  consti- 
tutes a  man" — not  "a  living  ma?i;"  whether  it  be  '^exactly 
as  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  produces  water"  I 
must  leave  those  who  know  more  about  such  matters  than  I 
do  to  determine.  It  may  be  suspected  that  he  inserted  the 
word  living,  under  the  influeuce  of  an  obscure  recollection 
that  we  do  sometimes  speak  of  man  in  circumstances  in 
w^hich  the  body  and  soul  are  not  united;  as  when  we  say  a 
dead  man.  I  admit,  however,  that  man,  in  his  complete 
state,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  consists  of  body  and  soul 
in  union;  and  that,  w^hen  the  word  man  may  be  applied  to 
either  body  or  soul  separately,  it  is  by  using  the  name  of  the 
whole  for  a  part.     The  author  proceeds  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  further  to  be  especially  observed,  that  throughout  the  canon 
of  Scripture  the  characteristic  nature  (as  the  ai)ostle  terms  it,  tJie 
image,  sly.oo\)  of  the  first  Adam  is  considered  as  existing,  not  in  his 
spirit,  but  in  his  body ;  so  that  man  is  regarded,  not  principally  as 
spirit,  but  as  flesh,"  p.  25. 

On  this  passage  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  remarks.  I 
shall  first  examine  the  principle  laid  down,  and  then  inquire 
into  the  support  alleged  to  be  derived  to  it  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. 

I.  The  principle  laid  down  is,  that  "the  characteristic 
nature  of  man  consists,  not  in  his  spirit,  but  ia  his  body." 

As  Mr.  White  has  given  no  explanation  of  what  he  means 
by  his  principal  term  "  characteristic  nature,"  I  cannot  be 
sure  that  I  shall  attach  to  it  the  same  idea  as  himself;  but  I 
shall,  I  hope,  do  it  no  violence  by  the  follow^ing  statement. 

The  "nature"  of  a  thing  consists  in  the  projDcrties  with 
which  it  has  been  endowed  by  the  Creator;  and  the  "charac- 
teristic nature"  of  a  thing  consists  in  the  property  or 
properties  w^hich  characterize  it  as  compared  with  other 
things,  and  distinguish  it  from  them :  the  characteristic  na- 
ture must  consist,  accordingly,  not  in  any  properties  which 
the  object  contemplated  may  have  in  common  with  others 
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with  wliich  it  may  ue  compared,  but  in  those  only  which 
constitute  a  difference  between  them. 

Now  Mr.  Wliite  tells  us  that  "  the  characteristic  nature  of 
man  consists,  not  in  his  spirit,  but  in  his  body:"  "the 
characteristic  nature" — the  properties,  that  is  to  say,  which 
characterise  man  as  compared  with  other  beings,  and  distin- 
guish him  from  them.  I  ask,  then,  with  Avhat  beings  does 
he  intend  man  to  be  compared;  with  those  above  or  those 
below  him'?  If  with  those  above  him,  the  assertion  may  be 
true  that  his  characteristic  nature  is  his  body;  that  is,  that 
man's  corporeity  broadly  distinguishes  him  from  angels. 
But  if  with  those  below  him  the  same  assertion  will  be 
obviously  false;  since  man's  bodily  structure  allies  him  to 
the  brutes,  and  his  spirit,  or  rational  nature,  distinguishes 
him  from  them.  If  I  should  be  told  that  the  comparison 
intended  is  with  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  with 
both,  or  with  beings  generally,  I  must  still  say  that  the  pro- 
position laid  down  is  not  correct.  Man's  body  distinguishes 
him  from  angels,  but  not  from  brutes;  man's  spirit  distin- 
gaiishes  him  from  brutes,  but  not  from  angels;  that  whicli 
distinguishes  him  from  both,  or  constitutes  his  "characteristic 
nature"  as  compared  with  both,  is  the  composition  of  his 
being  by  the  union  of  body  and  spii'it.  In'  this  respect 
neither  the  beasts  of  the  field  nor  the  angels  in  heaven 
resemble  him. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  asserting  that  "  the  charac- 
teristic nature  of  man  consists  not  in  his  spirit  but  in  his 
body,"  Mr.  White  is  clearly  mistaken. 

II.  Let  us  now  ascertain  the  value  of  the  references  to 
Scripture,  made  to  show  that  "  man  is  regarded,  not  princi- 
pally as  spirit,  but  as  flesh." 

Into  his  proposition  the  author  ingeniously  weaves  a 
reference  to  i  Cor.  xv.  49,  without  however  naming  the  pas- 
sage, or  taking  any  pains  to  show  that  it  is  to  his  purpose : — 
"  The  cliaract eristic  nature  (as  the  apostle  terms  it,  tlie 
image,  eiKwv)  of  the  first  Adam."  It  seems,  then,  that,  when 
the  apostle  uses  this  term,  eiKwv,  he  means  by  it  "the  cha- 
racteristic nature  of  the  first  Adam."  Let  us  now  look  at 
the  passage  itself.     It  runs  thus : — 

"As  we  have  borne  the  image  (stniv)  of  the  earthly,  we  shall  also 
bear  the  image  (a'/twv)  of  the  heavenly." 

Now  it  appears  to  me  plain  that  eiKwv  cannot  be  here 
o 
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taken  in  the  sense  of  " cliaracteristic  nature;"  since,  if  it 
were  so,  the  apostle  would  assert  that  in  the  resurrection  the 
raised  would  no  longer  possess  the  characteristic  nature  of 
mankind,  but  the  characteristic  nature  of  Christ;  an  assertion 
quite  fatal  to  at  least  the  subsequent  theory  of  Mr.  White. 
It  is  enough  to  take  eUwv  in  the  sense  of  resemblance,  as 
given  by  the  lexicographers,  and  to  read, — "  As  we  (in  our 
bodies)  have  borne  the  resemblance  of  the  earthly,  we  shall 
also  bear  the  resemblance  of  the  heavenly." 

Mr.  White  reasons  from  the  fact  that  God  called  man 
Adam. 

"Hence  it  was,"  he  says,  "we  may  jiistty  presume,  that  the  name 
given  to  the  protoplast  by  Him  whose  words  are  ever  the  best  was 
Adam,  from  Adamah,  the  earth  or  ground ;  in  order  to  remind  both 
himself  and  his  posterity  of  their  true  origin  and  character,"  p.  25. 

"  In  the  day  that  God  created  man,"  the  inspired  historian 
informs  us,  "in  the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him;  male  and 
female  created  he  them;  and  he  blessed  them,  and  called 
their  name  Adam,  in  the  day  when  they  were  created," 
Gen.  V.  I,  2.  We  take  the  fact,  then,  that  God  affixed  to 
the  human  race  the  descriptive  appellation  Adam,  the  Earth- 
born.  What  does  this  teach  us '?  Nothing  more  than  we 
learn  from  the  antecedent  narrative  (ch.  ii.  7),  that  "the 
Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground."  Admit- 
ting that  it  was  God's  design  hereby  "  to  remind  both  him- 
self [the  first  man]  and  his  posterity  of  their  true  origin  and 
character,"  it  could  be  so  only  so  far  as  their  structure  was 
earthly;  the  name  cannot  be  taken  to  prove  that  man  was 
either  wholly  or  principally  dust.  Besides,  Adam  was  not 
the  name,  or  the  first  name,  given  to  our  race.  Our  first 
parent  was  primarily  called  Ish,  and  his  companion,  Isha 
(Gen.  ii.  23),  that  is  Man,  and  Woman;  terms  in  which  Mr. 
White  does  not  affect  to  find  any  reference  to  dust,  but 
which  with  much  ingenuity  he  avoids,  by  employing  the 
unusual  word  "the  protoplast."  The  name  Adam  was  sub- 
sequently applied  to  both  our  first  parents  as  a  secondaiy 
and  partially  descriptive  appellation,  after  the  manner  in 
which  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Eve,  "because  she  was 
to  be  the  mother  of  all  living,"  Gen.  iii.  20. 

He  cites  Gen.  IL  7,  "And  God  formed  7nan  from  the  dust 
of  the  ground,"  as  showing  "that  the  organized  form  was 
called  Adam  even  before  the  divine  breath  had  kindled  the 
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inwaixl  life;"  but  this,  if  it  proves  anything  to  the  point  now 
before  us,  directly  disproves  his  own  first  principle  that 
neither  the  body  nor  the  soul  alone  is  man. 

He  then  notices  the  expression  of  Abraham  (Gen.xviii.  27), 
"  Behold  now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto  the 
Lord,  who  am  but  dust  and  ashes,''  in  the  following  terms : — 

"Hence  it  was,  we  may  suppose,  that  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God, 
well  instructed  in  the  true  constitution  of  man,  liumbles  himself  be- 
fore the  Eternal  Spirit  as  ^diist  and  ashes ;^  not,  doubtless,  intending 
to  deny  that  there  was  a  spirit  in  man,  and  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  givetli  him  more  understanding  than  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
as  his  own  descendant  Elihu  subsequently'declared ;  but  strongly  ex- 
pressing his  sense  of  the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  man's  being  is 
laid  in  the  dust,  and  that  his  closest  relationships  and  affinities  are 
not  with  the  spiritual  and  everlasting  universe,  but  with  the  material 
and  mortal  creation  around  him,"  p,  26. 

Here  is  a  vast  philosophy  to  build  on  a  casual  phrase, 
which,  however,  can  be  very  well  accounted  for  wdthout  any 
reference  to  it;  since  the  attitude  of  Abraham  in  pleading 
with  God  for  Sodom  gave  an  obvious  propriety  to  expres- 
sions of  the  deepest  humility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very 
fact  of  such  a  plea  demonstrates  that  Abraham  felt  himself  at 
least  as  closely  connected  with  the  spiritual  as  the  material 
portion  of  the  universe. 

Mr.  White  next  reminds  us  of  the  declaration  of  our 
Lord,  "that  it  was  his  flesh  he  would  give  for  the  life  of  the 
world." 

"  It  was  likewise  from  a  consideration  of  this  view,  "says  he,  "that 
our  Lord,  who  is  sometimes  said  to  have  given  hhiiself  for  our  sins 
(Gal.  i.  4),  yet  declares,  on  his  own  authority,  that  it  was  his  flesh 
which  he  would  give  for  the  life  of  the  world,  John  vi.  51.  It  was 
his  human  nature  which  formed  the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  that 
nature  he  speaks  of  as  flesh,"  p.  26. 

Undoubtedly,  the  word  flesh  is  here,  as  often  elsewhere, 
used  to  denote  the  entire  human  nature;  but  this  is  nothing 
to  Mr.  White's  purpose.  If  its  literal  meaning  were  enforced 
it  would  j)rove  that  human  nature  is  nothing  but  flesh,  which 
he  denies;  and  taken  otherwise,  it  is  nothing  but  an  example 
of  a  very  frequent  case,  the  employment  of  a  part  to  express 
the  whole.  I  might  as  well  quote  on  the  other  side,  the 
words,  "Thou  shalt  make  his  sold  an  ofi'ering  for  sin," 
Isaiah  liii.  10. 

As  if  calling  to  recollection,  indeed,  that  counter  examples 
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of  scriptural  phraseology  might  be  quoted,  the  author  adds 
in  a  note  (p.  27)  his  aclaiowledgment,  "that  each  portion  of 
a  compound  nature  may  assume  to  itself  the  employment  of 
phraseology  which  in  strict  propriety  belongs  only  to  the 
whole  being;"  qualifying  this  admission,  however,  by  adding, 
"  still  this  is  but  a  conventional  impropriety."  "  A  conven- 
tional impropriety" !  Here  are  the  examples  of  it  adduced 
by  Mr.  "White  himself: — "  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
paradise;"  "Whilst  u'e  are  at  home  in  the  body  ive  are 
absent  from  the  Lord."  And  a  great  many  more  instances 
might  be  cited.  Yet  this  mode  of  speech  is  to  be  slurred 
over  as  "a  conventional  impropriety,"  meaning  nothing, 
while  the  opposite  mode  of  speech,  which  may  with  quite  as 
much  justice  be  called  a  conventional  imj)ropriety  as  this,  is 
made  the  basis  of  a  stringent  conclusion.  For  the  cases  are 
strictly  analogous.  In  one  instance  you  use  a  term  expres- 
sive of  the  whole  man  when  you  mean  but  a  part, — "  We  are 
at  home  in  the  body ; "  in  the  other  you  use  a  term  expres- 
sive of  a  part  of  man  when  you  mean  the  whole, — "  My  soul 
doth  magnify  the  Lord," — "  I  who  am  but  dust  and  ashes." 
If  the  former  be  a  conventional  impropriety,  so  is  the  latter. 
In  fact,  however,  though  both  are  conventional,  neither  is  an 
impropriety.  They  are  both  projDer  modes  of  speech,  of  fre- 
quent use  and  of  easy  explanation.  Mr.  White's  cittempt  to 
argue  from  that  on  which  he  has  insisted  is  utterly  vain.  If 
he,  by  quoting  passages  in  which  human  nature  is  spoken  of 
by  terms  relating  to  the  body  (of  which,  however,  he  makes 
but  a  slender  array),  can  prove  that  the  Scriptures  regard 
man  as  principally  flesh,  I,  on  the  other  hand,  by  quoting- 
passages  in  wliich  human  nature  is  spoken  of  by  terms  re- 
lating to  the  mind,  can  prove  that  the  Scriptures  regard  man 
as  principally  spirit.  Here  is  an  instance  in  which  the  body 
is  spoken  of  as  the  mere  clothing  of  the  man  : — "I  must  put 
off  this  my  tabernacle,"  2  Pet.  ii.  14.  But  the  truth  is  that 
neither  of  us  can  prove  by  such  means  either  one  thing  or 
another. 

The  author  next  adverts  to  the  apostle's  citation,  in  i  Cor. 
XV.  45,  of  the  words  of  Moses,  "The  first  man  Adam  was 
made  a  living  soul,"  or,  as  he  properly  explains  it,  person. 
He  says  that  Paul  cited  these  words  "for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  drawing  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  a  mere 
living  animal  (since  the  same  words,  living  soul,  are  employed 
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to  denote  the  beasts)  and  a  truly  spiritual,  life-giving  nature," 
pp.  27,  28. 

Now  with  all  the  care  I  can  exercise  I  cannot  see  this. 
The  whole  verse  reads  thus :  "  The  tirst  man  Adam  was  made 
a  living  soul,  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening  spirit:" 
or  by  a  better  rendering — "  The  first  man  Adam  was  a  living 
person,  the  last  Adam  was  a  life-giving  person."  The  con- 
nexion shows  that  the  contrast  intended  is  not  between 
"^vxy  and  Trvev/xa,  soul  and  spirit,  which  here  equally  signify 
person,  but  between  living  and  life-giving.  The  whole 
citation  appears  to  be  beside  the  mark. 

Mr.  White  Avill  have  it,  however,  "that  Paul  really  in- 
tended to  represent  the  first  Adam  as  having  been  created 
only  a  moral  animal,  dependent  on  the  elements;"  and  he 
immediately  brings  forward  what  he  calls  his  "best  proof"  of 
it.     It  is  I  Cor.  ii.  14. 

"The  best  proof,"  says  he,  "that  Paul  really  intended  to  represent 
the  first  Adam  as  having  been  created  only  a  moral  animal,  dependent 
on  the  elements  ...  (in  good  truth,  so  much  an  animal  that, 
notwithstanding  the  image  of  God,  his  whole  person  is  still  denoted 
by  a  phrase  applicable  also  to  the  lower  creation),  will  be  found  in  his 
language  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  same  Epistle.  As  he  was 
writing  to  a  Greek  church,  and  therefore  to  one  peculiarly  in  need  of 
sound  philosophical  statements  and  accurate  expressions,  his  words 
deserve  particular  attention.  After  declaring  that  he  taught  the 
things  of  God  in  a  divinely  appointed  phraseology,  he  proceeds: — 
'  But  the  natural  man  {■i^-jx'^-A.o^,  the  aninud  nuin,  the  same  term  em- 
ployed in  the  fifteenth  chapter  in  relation  to  the  body)  discerneth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishoess  unto  him, 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned,'" 
pp.  28,  29. 

The  argument  which  the  author  raises  on  this  text  is  as 
follows : — 

"Here  we  find  the  same  adjective,  ■^vx^''<-k,  used  to  denote  man's 
mental  character,  which  in  a  subsequent  passage  (chap.  xv.  45)  is 
employed  to  denote  his  whole  person  but  with  a  special  reference  to 
his  body.'" 

On  this  I  remark — 

1.  That  in  chap.  xv.  45,  •^vx<«:os  is  not  applied  to  the 
whole  person  of  man,  but  to  his  body  only. 

2.  That  in  chap.  ii.  14,  Yri;x'Kos  is  applied,  not  to  the 
me^ital,  but  to  the  moral  character  of  man.  Of  the  scripturtil 
application  of  the  word  to  a  moral  sense  a  decisive  example 
occurs  in  James  iii.  15.  "  This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from 
above,  but  is  earthly,  sensual  (-^vxiko^),  and  devilish."    And 
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that  it  is  used  in  a  moral  sense  in  tlie  passage  before  us  a 
glance  at  the  context  makes  sufficiently  evident.  The 
"natural  man"  of  the  14th  verse  is  obviously  the  same  as  he 
that  is  imbued  with  "  the  spirit  of  the  world,"  in  the  1 2th ; 
and  it  is  the  carnality  of  his  affections,  not  any  peculiarity  of 
mental  constitution,  which  impedes  his  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  Gospel. 

Mr.  White  further  endeavours  to  derive  support  to  his 
theoiy  from  the  course  of  Paul's  argument  in  i  Cor.  xv. 

"  An  additional  confirmation  of  these  statements,"  says  he,  "  arises 
from  the  remarkable  circumstance  that,  in  the  before-mentioned 
chapter  (1  Cor.  xv.),  the  apostle  appears  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  as  if  all  the  hopes  of  humanity  were  bound 
up  in  that  great  consummation.  .  .  .  What  can  we  gather  from 
this  remarkable  style  of  reasoning,  except  the  conviction  that  Paul 
regarded  the  body  as  fundamentally  the  man;  and  that  the  essential, 
independent  immortality  of  the  soul  formed  no  part  of  that  'hidden 
wisdom'  which  he  was  commissioned  to  divulge  to  the  nations  ?  For 
from  the  preceding  scriptural  principles  it  will  necessarily  follow  that 
the  spirit  of  a  man  is  not  a  man,  and  that,  if  a  redemption  of  man  is  to 
be  ejffected  by  Almighty  benevolence,  there  must  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead,"  pp.  29,  30. 

Undoubtedly  here  is  some  truth.  The  author  is  quite 
safe  in  asserting  that,  "if  a  redemption  of  man  is  to  be 
effected,  there  must  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,"  since 
"the  spirit  of  a  man  is  not  a  man."  But  what  fs  this  to  his 
jDurpose?  It  goes  a  very  small  way  towards  proving  that 
"  Paul  regarded  the  body  as  fimdamentally  the  man."  His 
exclusive  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  when  he 
was  formally  replying  to  persons  who  denied  it,  proves  only 
that  he  knew  how  to  keep  to  his  subject. 

In  fine  Mr.  White  leans  upon  our  Lord's  argument  T\dth 
the  Sadducees,  Luke  xx.  276^  seq.  After  quoting  the  words 
— "  But  that  the  dead  are  raised  even  Moses  showed  at  the 
bush,  when  he  calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  :  he  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the 
living,  for  all  live  unto  him" — he  asks,  "In  what  manner 
does  this  quotation  prove  a  resurrection  of  the  body]"  I 
answer,  It  does  not  prove  a  resurrection  of  the  body  at  all : 
and  I  regard  its  want  of  adaptation  to  this  end  as  a  powerful 
argument  for  believicg  that  not  a  resurrection  of  the  body, 
but  a  future  life,  was  the  subject  in  dispute;  a  view  strongly 
supported  by  Dr.  G.  Campbell  and  other  critics,  and  not  the 
less  worthy  of  adoption  because  it  is  maintained  by  the 
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author  himself  in  the  volume  before  us,  p.  122.     But  now 
let  us  hear  Mr.  White  answer  his  own  question. 

"Our  Saviour,"  he  tells  us,  "intends  to  intimate  that  God, 
graciously  calling  himself  the  God  of  Abraham  four  hundred  years 
after  his  death,  implies  a  relation  still  subsisting  between  himself  and 
the  compound  person  of  Abraham  (through  the  promise  of  '  Him  that 
quickeneth  the  dead,  and  calleth  those  things  which  are  not  as  though 
they  were,'  in  virtue  of  which  'all  live  xmto  him'),  and  therefore  a 
resurrection  of  the  body  of  Abraham  was  certain,"  p.  31. 

So  then,  he  limits  the  reference  of  our  Lord's  words  to  the 
future  fact  that  Abraham's  body  will  he  raised.  Yet  the 
words  used  seem  to  assert  a  lyresent  fact — "  But  that  the 
dead  are  raisecU  Besides  this  admits  that,  so  far  as  the 
time  then  present  was  concerned,  Abraham  was  really  dead 
in  the  sense  o-f  non-existent;  and  it  thus  contradicts  our 
Lord's  argument  that  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living."  The  force  of  this  argument  requires  evidently 
that  the  parties  contemplated  should  be  then  living.  Now 
the  spirit  of  Abraham  doubtless  was  living  at  the  time,  and 
this  fact  presented  an  obvious  basis  for  our  Lord's  argument. 
The  resurrection  of  the  body,  as  a  remote  although  certain 
event,  did  not  do  so  j  and  hence  Mr.  White  finds  himself 
under  the  awkward  necessity  of  reducing  the  whole  to  a  mere 
anticipation,  and  of  regarding  the  entire  declaration  as  the 
words  of  Him  who  "  calleth  things  which  are  not  as  though 
they  IV ere."" 

Mr.  White  notices  in  the  last  place,  "the  intentional 
brevity  of  Scripture  when  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  disem- 
bodied soul  after  death." 

"  Generally,"  says  he,  "the  whole  stress  of  attention  is  directed,  in 
reference  both  to  reward  and  punishment,  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
man,"  p.  32. 

If  Mr.  White  would  say — to  the  resurrection  and  that 
which  follows  it,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  make  to  this 
statement.  As  it  is  he  can  hardly  maintain  its  correctness; 
since  he  must  recollect  many  passages  which  speak  of  "judg- 
ment to  come"  Avithout  any  explicit  mention  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  although  always  implying  it.  The  statement 
thus  modified,  however,  yields  no  support  to  his  position. 

The  author  winds  \\^  his  argument  in  the  following 
terms : — 

*'  Now  since  the  Scripture  thus  everywhere  teaches  the  essentially 
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compound  nature  of  man,  and  regards  that  compound  nature  througti-- 
out  as  the  subject  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  ^vith  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  body  as  its  characteristic  image,  is  it  probable  that  the 
same  Scripture  should  teach  us  that  the  body  is  a  worthless,  acci- 
dental appendage,  mortal  and  corruptible,  and  that  the  soid  is  an 
independent  and  everlasting  intelligence,  the  veritable  humanity?" 
p.  32. 

I  must  here  observe  that  the  question  is  not  faudy  put.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  holds  that  the  soul  is  "  the  veritable 
humanity."  I  know  of  no  one  who  holds  that  the  soul  is 
"an  independent  and  everlasting  intelligence."  I  know  of 
no  one  who  holds  that  the  body  is  an  "appendage"  to  man, 
still  less  that  it  is  a  "  worthless,"  and  least  of  all  that  it  is  an 
'^ accidental"  one.  The  exaggeration  which  is  here  manifest 
can  hardly  be  taken  to  indicate  less  than  one  of  two  things ; 
either  that  the  author  does  not  understand  the  real  question 
in  debate,  or  that  he  has  a  misgiving  of  the  conclusiveness  of 
his  reasoning. 

That  man  is  in  Scripture  regarded  as  "the  subject  of  the 
scheme  of  redemption  ivith  a  special  reference  to  the  hody^''  is 
an  assertion,  I  think,  totally  unsupported  by  proof;  and  I 
may  add  utterly  contrary  both  to  reason  and  to  Scriptiu'e. 
Redemption,  no  doubt,  contemplates  man  as  he  is,  botlr 
body  and  soul ;  and  both  these  "  comjDonent  parts  of  his 
nature"  according  to  their  relative  and  ^proportionate  value, 
that  is,  the  soul  chiefly,  and  the  body  subordinately — for  I 
suppose  it  is  not  questionable  whether  the  soul  be  the  cldef 
part  of  man. 

If  there  are  any  passages  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  show 
a  special  reference  of  redemption  to  the  body,  there  are  others 
which  would  equally  avail  to  shovf  a  special  reference  to  the 
soul.  In  I  Peter  i.  9,  for  example,  it  is  distinctly  called 
"the  salvation  of  the  souL"  In  Heb.  x.  39,  we  read  of 
"  those  who  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul."  In  James  v. 
20,  we  are  assured  that  he  that  turneth  a  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  way  "shall  save  a  soul  from  death."  In  i  Peter 
ii.  25,  Christ  is  said  to  be  "the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls." 
In  Matt.  xi.  29,  the  Lord  says,  "Ye  shall  find  rest  to  your 
souls." 

In  all  these  passages  the  word  used  is  ^vx^]\  a  vvord 
which,  because  it  is  applied  to  animals  universally,  Mr. 
White  seems  half  inclined  to  constitute  into  a  proof  that  all 
creatures  to  whom  it  is  applied  are  animals  only.     There  is 
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iinqliestionable  evidence,  however,  of  its  being  used  to  express' 
the  soul  of  man  in  its  noblest  powers,  and  one  very  familiar 
instance  of  its  employment  as  synonymous  with  Trpevjua. 
This  is  Luke  i.  46,  47  : — "  My  soul  {-fvxrj)  doth  magnify 
the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  {Trvevfid)  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my 
Saviour."  In  i  Cor.  v.  5,  tlie  word  spirit  stands  alone  : — 
"  That  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
This  kind  of  argument,  however,  is  on  botli  sides  equally 
without  force. 

"Is  it  likely," asks  Mr.  White  in  conclusion,  "that  one  component 
portion  of  a  compound  being  is  essentially  indestructible,  when  that 
being  himseK — the  man,  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  parts— is 
mortal  and  corruptible?"  p.  33. 

This  question  is  obviously  raised  upon  an  untenable 
ground.  The  good  pleasure  of  the  Creator  camiot  be  deter- 
mined by  our  notions  of  probability.  Besides,  if  there  is 
any  force  in  the  argument — "Is  it  likely?" — it  must  be 
applied  to  many  subjects  besides  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  composition  of  such  a  creature  as  the  author  has  described 
(although  man  is  really  not  such),*  may  be  unlikely  in  his 
judgment  or  in  mine,  and  yet  it  may  be  true.  The  proper 
question  is  not  is  it  likely,  but  is  it  a  fact. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ox   HIS   COXCEPTIOX   OP   DEATH. 

Having  thus  examined  Mr.  White's  hypothesis  of  the 
"  characteristic  nature"  of  man,  it  will  be  proper  to  pay  some 
attention  to  his  conception  of  death.    His  words  are  these  : — 

"Exactly  as  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  produces  water,  and 
when  their  union  is  dissolved  water  is  destroyed  even  though  its 
elements  may  remain ;  so  does  the  union  of  body  and  soul  constitute 
a  living  man,  and  when  their  harmonious  conjunction  is  dissolved  the 
man  is  no  more ;  he  is  dead ;  the  dissolution  of  the  compound  nature 
being  the  destruction  of  the  humanity,  without  any  reference  to  the 

*  I  refer  to  the  term  ^''indestructible  "  Avhich  Mr.  White  is  very  desu'ous 
should  he  used  as  synonymous  with  inimortah  I  cannot  oblige  him.  I 
must  beg  to  be  permitted  to  employ  the  term  incorruptible. 
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destiny  of  the  component  portions  of  it.  This  is  the  true  scriptural 
idea  of  death,  the  dissolution  or  sei^aration  of  the  parts  of  our  natm'e," 
p.  25. 

It  cannot  l3ut  strike  tlie  reader  of  tlie  preceding  Books, 
that  we  liave  here  to  do  with  a  definition  of  death  altogether 
different  from  that  used  either  by  Mr.  Dobney  or  by  the 
Clergyman  of  the  Clim^ch  of  England.  Both  these  writers 
speak  of  death  as  the  utter  cessation  of  existence,  or  of  con- 
scious being.  According  to  Mr.  White  death  is  nothing 
more  than  "a  separation  of  the  parts  of  our  nature,"  "with- 
out any  reference  to  the  destiny  of  the  component  portions 
of  it."  So  considerable  a  diversit}^  in  the  definition  of  a 
princijital  term  cannot  but  embarrass  the  common  argument. 

Mr.  White's  view  appears  to  me,  as  it  must  to  his  friends, 
far  from  satisfactory.  According  to  his  philosophy,  the 
occurrence  of  death  leaves  in  separate  existence  a  human 
body  and  a  human  soul,  both  of  them,  so  far  as  the  chauge 
which  has  taken  place — disjunction  merely — can  have  affected 
them,  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  both  of  them  waiting  to  be 
disposed  of  by  some  law  additional  to  the  great  law  of 
mortality.  How  will  Mr.  White  exjjlain  even  the  corporeal 
decay  consequent  on  death,  if  this  event  be  nothing  more 
than  a  separation  of  the  body  from  the  soul  ]  What  is  there 
in  such  a  separation  adapted  to  account  for  it?  And  still 
more,  how  will  he  dispose  of  the  souls  of  men,  thus  released 
^vith  unimpaired  consciousness  from  corporeal  ties? 

In  a  subsequent  page,  when  arguing  from  his  definition  of 
death,  he  exhibits  the  follomng  scheme  of  doctrine  on  this 
point. 

"We  cautiously  abstain  from  insisting  on  an  absolute  destruction 
of  the  spirit  as  necessarily  conveyed  in  the  threatening  of  death;  for 
according  to  the  preceding  view,  that  curse  was  fulfilled  in  the 
separation  of  body  and  soid.  But  the  curse  left  it  open  for  God  to 
preserve  the  spirit  ahve  after  death  if  he  so  pleased,  since  the  letter  of 
the  law  required  nothing  further  than  the  '  killing'  of  the  man  (2  Cor. 
iii. ) ;  and  this  circumstance  was  taken  advantage  of  afterwards,  when 
God  actually  did  uphold  the  separate  spirit  in  existence  in  consequence 
of  the  intervention  of  the  system  of  mercy.  We  contend  therefore 
that  the  sentence  of  law,  not  contemplating  in  itself  a  resm-rection 
of  the  man,  does  not  in  its  sj^irit  contemplate  a  survivance  of  the 
soul,  but  its  passing  away  into  the  land  of  forgetfidness,  as  not  beiag 
itself  singly  and  alone  a  subject  of  jurisdiction  to  that  authority  which 
regarded  only  the  compound  humanity. 

"As  it  was  open  to  the  Supreme  Euler,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
sistently with  the  letter  of  the  law  to  uphold  the  departed  spirit  in 
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being,  it  was,  according  to  our  representation,  open  to  liim,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  consistently  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  demanded 
a  final  dissolution  of  man's  nature  for  ever,  to  deprive  it  of  being  ;  the 
actual  event  of  the  soiU's  survivance  at  death  not  depending  upon  the 
curse  of  the  law,  but  upon  the  intention  of  God  as  to  the  introduction 
or  withholding  of  a  system  of  redemption.  The  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
then,  requires  us,  in  brief,  to  conclude,  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
man  was  the  whole  curse  of  the  law,  and  that,  therefore,  the  spirit 
of  that  curse  did  not  contemplate,  as  it  certainly  did  not  demand,  an 
eternal  .  .  .  survivance  of  the  soul ;  while  yet,  notwithstanding, 
the  absence  of  any  explicit  demand  for  its  literal  destruction  admitted 
of  its  survivance  in  Hades,  in  order  to  render  a  resurrection  of  the 
man  possible  under  a  scheme  of  rewards  and  penalties  arising  from  a 
mercifid  plan  of  redemption.  And  when,  at  the  termination  of  such 
a  second  probation,  the  curse  takes  a  second  and  an  aggravated  effect 
on  the  sinner,  the  absence  of  any  intention  in  God  to  grant  a  resur- 
rection of  the  condemned  from  the  second  death  may  render  it  con- 
formable to  his  wisdom  and  justice  to  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in 
hell, "  pp.  52,  53. 

Mr.  White  here  says  that  "  the  actual  event  of  the  soul's 
s\irvivance  at  death"  is  at  the  divine  option  ;  that  it  "  depends 
upon  the  intention  of  God  as  to  the  introduction  or  with- 
holding of  a  system  of  redemption  f  that,  after  the  breach  of 
the  law,  "  God  actually  did  uphold  the  separate  spirit  in 
existence  in  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  the  system  of 
mercy,"  but  that,  after  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel,  "the 
absence  of  any  intention  in  God  to  grant  a  resurrection  of 
the  condemned  from  the  second  death  may  render  it  con- 
formable to  his  wisdom  and  justice  '  to  destroy  both  body  and 
soul  in  hell.'" 

1.  According  to  this  system  the  souls  of  those  who  reject 
the  Gospel  may  (for  the  author  expresses  himself  doubtfully) 
finally  become  extinct.  But  several  questions  here  present 
themselves. 

2.  First,  what  will  become  of  the  separate  spirits  of  those 
to  whom  the  Gospel  has  never  been  known  ?  They  are,  it 
seems,  held  in  existence  after  death  by  virtue  of  the  system 
of  mercy;  but  how  they  are  to  be  disposed  of  does  not 
appear.  As  the  sujiposed  second  death,  wdth  its  appendage 
of  extinction,  is  described  as  exclusively  the  penalty  of  a 
rejected  Gospel,  there  seems  no  way  of  their  escaping  from 
an  endless  conscious  existence. 

3.  Secondly,  what  benefit  will  those  who  receive  the  Gospel 
derive  from  their  personal  interest  in  it  1  If  their  separate 
spirits  continue  to  exist  at  death,  it  is  in  common  with  the 
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whole  race,  whose  separate  spirits,  Mr.  White  assures  us,  are 
held  in  being  in  consequence  of  God's  design  of  mercy.  If, 
further,  theii'  separate  spirits  are  held  in  endless  existence,  it 
is  in  common  with  those  who  have  never  heard  the  Gospel, 
and  who  consequently  have  not  by  rejecting  it  committed 
the  crime  to  which  extinction  is  said  to  be  attached.  It  can 
be  only  for  the  re-union  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  therefore, 
that  believers  will  be  indebted  to  theii'  reception  of  the 
Gospel ;  not  even  for  endless  conscious  being  which  would 
have  attached  to  the  separate  spirit,  but  only  for  being  as 
human. 

4.  Thirdly,  on  w^hat  ground  can  it  be  held,  that  "the 
event  of  the  soul's  survivance  at  death"  is  at  the  divine 
option  ? 

Assuming  that  the  penalty  of  sin  was  death,  the  author 
lays  it  down  expressly,  "  that  the  dissolution  of  the  yuan  was 
the  whole  curse  of  the  law,"  and  maintains,  that  "the  curse 
left  it  open  for  God  to  preserve  the  spirit  alive  after  death,  if 
he  so  pleased."  I  cannot  see  the  justice  of  this  representa- 
tion. If  the  disjunction  of  body  and  soul  be  "the  whole 
curse  of  the  law,"  then,  supposing  it  to  have  been  inflicted, 
we  have  both  a  body  and  a  soul  necessarily  existing  although 
existing  separately ;  and,  since  the  wdiole  curse  of  the  law 
has  been  suffered  by  the  man  once  constituted  by  their  union, 
existing  in  circumstances  in  w^hich  no  further  evil  can  pro- 
perly be  supposed. 

Mr.  White  says,  how^ever,  that  while  "  the  letter  of  the 
law  requires  nothing  fuii:her  than  the  '  killing  of  the  man,' " 
"the  sentence  of  law,  not  contemplating  in  itself  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  man,  does  not  in  its  spirit  contemplate  a  survi- 
vance of  the  soul,  but  its  passing  away  into  the  land  of 
forgetfulness,  as  not  being  in  itself,  singly  and  alone,  a  subject 
of  jurisdiction  to  that  authority  which  regarded  only  the 
compound  humanity."  In  another  place  he  exjjresses  himself 
to  the  same  effect,  as  follows  : — • 

' '  And  since  the  spirits  of  animals  pass  away  at  death,  being  unser- 
viceable apart  from  the  frame  which  they  animated ;  so  does  it  seem 
that  the  sentence  of  law,  'thou  shalt  surely  die,'  contemplated  the 
usual  destruction  of  the  spirit  of  Adam  in  the  execution  of  the  curse," 
p.  69. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  singular  use  here  made  of  an  ex- 
pression chipped  out  of  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  12, — "the  land  of 
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forgetfulness," — where  it  is  merely  a  poetical  phrase  for 
death,  I  beg  attention  to  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  author 
between  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  sjnrit  of  it.  I  regard 
this  distinction  as  wholly  unwarranted  and  inadmissible, 
since  the  spirit  of  a  law  is  no  other  than  its  intention,  which 
the  letter  of  it  ought  exactly  to  express.  Mark  the  effect. 
The  letter  oi  the  law  '^  required  nothing  further,"  Mr.  White 
assures  us,  "than  the  'killing'  of  the  man;"  but  the  spirit 
of  the  law  "contemplated  the  destruction  of  the  spirit  of 
Adam  in  the  execution  of  the  curse."  Here  is,  then,  by  far 
the  greater  of  two  calamities  not  announced  in  the  letter  of 
the  law,  but  lying  concealed  in  its  spirit.  And  thus,  by 
regarding  alternately  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  spirit  of 
it,  there  is  opened  to  the  Divine  Being  a  course  of  action 
which  is  thus  described  : — 

"For  as  it  was  open  to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
sistently with  the  letter  of  the  law,  to  uj)hold  the  departed  spirit  in 
being,  it  was,  according  to  our  representation,  open  to  him,  on  the 
other  hand,  consistently  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  demanded 
a  final  dissolution  of  man's  nature  for  ever,  to  deprive  it  of  being, " 
p.  53. 

On  this  passage  I  observe, — 

1.  That  a  law  is  no  longer  a  rule,  when,  by  a  shiftino- 
regard  now  to  the  letter  and  now  to  the  spirit  of  it,  the 
judge  may  adopt  courses  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another. 

2.  That,  however  in  human  laws  the  letter  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  imperfectly  expressive  of  the  spirit,  such  an  idea 
cannot  be  entertained  of  the  divine  law. 

3.  That,  generally  speaking,  laws  ought  to  be  administered 
according  to  the  letter,  no  option  in  this  case  remaining  with 
the  administrator  except  on  a  supposition  of  infirmity,  which 
to  divine  law  cannot  be  attached. 

4.  That  if  in  any  case  the  letter  of  the  law  should  difler 
from  its  spirit,  a  judge  who  has  an  option  should  ahvays 
administer  it  according  to  its  sj^irit,  and  not  according  to  the 
letter. 

5.  That  for  God  to  deprive  of  being  the  spirit  of  man 
would  be  an  act  most  solemn  and  awful ;  and  that  God  cannot 
be  conceived  of  as  having,  under  a  system  of  law,  an  option 
in  this  respect. 

6.  That  such  an  act,  which  is  not  only  in  its  nature  j^enal, 
but  the  most  aggravated  form  of  legal  penalty,  cannot  be 
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conceived  of   as  within   the   divine   administration   unless 
required  by  law. 

I  might  add  to  these  general  observations  an  inquiry  after 
the  scriptural  ground  on  which  the  alleged  distinction  be- 
tween the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  divine  law  reposes. 
Mr.  White  has,  more  suo,  presented  us  with  an  insulated 
expression  out  of  2  Cor.  iii.  —  "  The  letter  killeth" — appa- 
rently assuming,  what  is  not  a  fact,  that  it  relates  to  the 
moral  law.  Discreetly,  however,  he  avoids  any  reference  to 
the  same  connexion  as  waiTant  for  his  notion  of  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  although  the  antithesis  was  full  in  his  view, — "  The 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life'^  This  was  not  the 
sort  of  spirit  that  suited  him.  The  spirit  of  the  law  as  he 
has  conjured  it  up  contemplates  extinction. 

In  other  places  Mr.  AVhite  seems  to  regard  "the  destruc- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Adam  in  the  execution  of  the  curse,"  as 
according  to  "the  ordinary  course  of  nature"  (p.  69) ;  or  to 
"  the  usual  course  of  nature  in  the  death  of  animals"  (p.  70). 
He  cannot,  however,  have  the  advantage,  if  any,  which  this 
view  might  afford  him.  For  in  that  case  "the  destruction 
of  the  spirit"  would  be  "necessarily  conveyed  in  the  threat- 
ening of  death,"  an  assei-tion  from  which,  he  tells  us,  he 
"cautiously  abstains,"  in  order  that  he  may  represent  the 
disjunction  of  body  and  soul  as  "the  whole  curse  of  the 
law."  In  the  latter  of  the  places  quoted  above  he  seems  to 
make  an  effort  to  combine  the  two  ideas,  but  in  language  so 
extraordinary  that  I  cannot  but  suspect  some  inadvertency. 
He  says  that,  in  punishing  those  who  reject  the  Gospel,  God 
"  will  no  longer  interfere  to  uphold  its  [the  soul's]  existence, 
but  will  pursue  the  usual  course  of  nature  in  the  death  of 
animals,  and  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell"  (jx  70).  Is 
it,  then,  "the  usual  course  of  nature"  for  both  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  animals  to  be  destroyed  "in  hell"?  One  might 
almost  suspect  that  Mr.  White  thought  so,  since  he  imme- 
diately closes  this  paragraph  with  the  following  quotation 
from  2  Pet.  ii.  12: — "These,  as  natural  brute  beasts  made 
to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own 
corru2)tiony 

Passing  by  tliis  inadvertency,  however,  Mr.  White  clearly 
means  to  appeal  to  this  text  as  authorising  the  opinion,  that 
it  is  after  the  usual  course  of  natui-e  for  the  bodies  and  spirits 
of  dying  animals  to  be  "destroyed"  in  the  sense  of  extinc- 
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tion.  Without  going  into  this  question,  which  has  its  diffi- 
culties, it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  apostle  is  not 
referring  to  the  subject;  his  words  refer  merely  to  the 
slaughter  of  animals  by  men  for  necessary  defence. 

Mr.  White  further  endeavours  to  establish  a  close  con- 
nexion between  the  two  clauses  he  has  quoted — "  These,  as 
natural  brute  beasts  made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  shall 
utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption ; "  i.  e.  as  in  death  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  beasts  are  put  out  of  existence,  so  shall 
it  be  with  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  wicked.  This  is  more 
ingenious  than  just.  In  truth,  he  is  not  entitled  to  this 
close  collocation  of  the  clauses,  which  in  the  Epistle  are 
separated  by  another  which  the  author  has  not  quoted,  thus : 
— "These,  as  natural  brute  beasts  made  to  be  taken  and 
destroyed,  speak  evil  of  the  things  that  they  understand  not; 
and  shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption."  The 
comparison  intended  by  Peter  is  entirely  different  from  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  White.  It  is  that,  as  the  ungodly  troublers 
of  the  early  churches,  of  whom  he  was  writing,  acted  like 
irrational  [(pvaiKoj  creatures  in  speaking  evil  of  what  they 
did  not  understand,  so,  as  brute  beasts  were  taken  and 
destroyed  for  the  safety  of  men,  these  more  mischievous 
beings  should  be  removed  from  the  churches  by  some  merited 
judgment  brought  on  them  by  their  iniquity. 

I  conclude  these  remarks  by  expressing  my  conviction  that 
Mr.  White  has  chosen  an  inaccurate  and  unsatisfactory 
definition  of  the  term  death.  There  is,  indeed,  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  idea  of  death  on  which  he  here  so  elaborately 
argues  was  not  satisfactory  to  himself ;  for  when  in  a  subse- 
quent page  (pp.  165,  166)  he  addresses  himself  expressly  to 
the  definition  of  the  terms  life  and  death,  he  entirely  omits 
it  from  his  enumeration  of  meanings.  Undoubtedly,  when 
a  human  being  dies  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body 
takes  place ;  but  this  is  rather  a  collateral  and  accidental 
than  the  main  fact.  The  principal  change,  I  conceive,  is  the 
cessation  of  the  organic  functions.  The  existence  of  the 
spirit  is  thenceforth  necessarily  separate,  and  the  body,  as 
organic,  perishes. 
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CHAPTER  ly. 

ON  HIS  VIEW  OF  Adam's  position  in  eden, 

I  SHALL  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  Mr.  White's  view  of 
the  position  of  Adam  in  Paradise.  On  this  subject  he  writes 
as  follows  : — 

' '  We  venture  to  suppose,  then,  that  from  the  aecoujit  furnished  by 
Moses  a  plain  reader  would  naturally  undei^stand  that  Adam  was  not 
created  in  the  possession  of  immortality,  either  in  his  body  or  soid ; 
yet  also  that  he  was  not  created  under  a  definite  senteoce  of  death,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  remainder  of  the  creation  aroimd  him,  since 
the  boundless  prospect  of  eternal  life  was  open  to  him  upon  the  con- 
dition of  obedience  during  his  trial.  In  other  words,  we  should  rest 
in  the  conviction  that  the  first  man  was  not  created  absolutely  im- 
mortal, but  was  placed  on  probation  in  order  to  become  so,"  p.  40. 

The  author  here  defines  the  condition  of  our  first  parents 
by  two  negative  terms. 

On  the  one  hp.nd,  he  was  created,  "not  in  the  possession 
of  immortality,  either  in  his  body  or  his  soul."  The  phrase, 
"in  possession  of  immortality,"  is  obscure.  I  suppose  the 
author's  meaning  to  be  that  Adam,  on  his  creation,  was  not 
sure  that  he  should  live  for  ever,  but  that  this  was  a  con- 
tingency; he  might  or  he  might  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  created,  "not  under  a  definite 
sentence  of  death."  That  is,  it  was  not  his  fixed  destiny  to 
die.  This  also  was  a  contingency ;  he  might  or  he  might 
not. 

A  positive  idea  then  fills  up  the  interval  between  these 
two  negatives.  "  The  boundless  prospect  of  eternal  life  was 
open  to  him  upon  the  condition  of  obedience  during  his 
trial."  In  other  words,  Adam  would  certainly  live  for  ever, 
if  he  did  not  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 

I  may  here  repeat,  then,  the  observation  before  made,  that, 
to  whatever  extent  this  theory  may  be  established,  it  cannot 
affect  the  doctrine  of  man's  natural  immortality  as  I  have 
already  stated  it.  What  I  assert  is  man's  natural  acUq^tation 
to  live  for  ever ;  what  Mr.  White  aims  to  prove  relates  to 
man's  actually  living  for  ever.  I  speak  of  physical  attributes, 
he  of  practical  issues.  Further,  if  Mr.  White  should  estab- 
lish his  point  he  will  confirm   mine  :    for  if   Adam,  upon 
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condition  of  obedience,  would  actually  have  lived  for  ever,  it 
would  seem  that  he  ought  to  have  possessed  a  natural  adap- 
tation to  such  an  issue  of  his  being ;  otherwise  something 
would  have  been  annexed  to  his  good  conduct  as  a  reward  to 
which  he  had  no  natural  adaptation,  and  the  possession  of 
which  would  have  implied  a  fundamental  physical  change. 
If  the  familiarity  of  the  illustration  may  be  pardoned,  it 
would  be  like  saying  to  a  fish, — Mind  how  you  swim,  and 
you  shall  be  elevated  into  a  fowl. 

Again  :  if,  as  Mr.  White  affirms,  Adam  was  to  have  lived 
for  ever  upon  condition  of  obedience,  it  is  of  course  implied 
that  he  would  not  have  lived  for  ever  except  on  condition  of 
obedience ;  in  other  words,  that  he  would  have  died  of  him- 
self, or  in  the  course  of  nature.  To  the  contrary  of  thLs, 
however,  we  find  that  death  was  threatened  to  Adam  as  the 
punishment  of  his  disobedience ;  so  that  we  may  fairly  pre- 
sume that  if  he  had  not  disobeyed  he  would  not  have  died. 
Does  it  not  inevitably  follow  from  hence  that  Adam  must 
have  been  endowed  with  a  natural  adaptation  to  endless  life? 
And  if  Adam  was  endowed  with  a  natural  adaptation  to 
endless  life,  so  that  he  would  have  actually  lived  for  ever 
unless  his  existence  had  been  cut  off  by  sin,  how  can  his 
actually  living  for  ever  be  the  reward  of  his  obedience  ?  It 
is  then  the  result  of  his  natural  endowments,  the  effect  of 
these  not  being  cut  off  by  sin. 

I  observe  further,  that  the  idea  that  Adam  was  placed  on 
probation  in  order  to  acquire  endless  existence  derives  only 
a  semblance  of  support  from  the  Mosaic  narrative.  Mr. 
AVhite,  indeed,  "ventures  to  sui^pose"  that  "a  plain  reader 
would  naturally  understand"  it  so ;  a  supposition  which  is 
sufficiently  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  very  few  readers  of 
the  Bible  ever  have  understood  it  so.  But  what  is  the  proof? 
Mr.  White  adduces  nothing  but  a  single  reference  to  the  tree 
of  life,  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  following  terms  ; — 

"The  effect  of  the  tree  of  life  seems  to  have  been  to  repair  perpe- 
tually the  decays  of  nature,  and  to  prevent  the  approach  of  death ;  so 
that,  since  we  are  given  to  understand  the  result  of  man's  'puttino- 
forth  his  hand  and  taking  of  it'  after  his  fall  vi'oukl  have  been  his 
'living  for  ever,'  we  may  undoubtedly  conclude  that  divine  goodness 
had  destined  for  Adam,  had  he  obeyed  the  Creator,  the  magniticent 
inheritance  of  immortality,"  p.  39. 

The  author  here  seems  properly  to  confine  his  reference  to 
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the  tree  of  life  to  Adam's  life  in  the  bochj ;  Leyoncl  which 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  extending  either  the 
efficacy  or  the  design  of  it. 

But  the  conclusion  which  the  position  and  use  of  this  tree 
in  Eden  seems  rather  to  Avarrant  is,  that  God,  having  adapted 
the  soul  of  Adam  to  endless  being  by  its  physical  qualities, 
provided  this  physical  means  for  perpetuating  the  life  of  the 
body  also.  The  bearing  of  the  test  instituted  in  Eden  was 
not  that  by  obedience  life  should  be  gained,  but  that  by  dis- 
obedience life  should  be  forfeited  : — "  In  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  Gen.  ii.  17. 

What  the  reward  of  Adam's  obedience  would  have  been  is 
a  question  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  answer,  because  no 
explicit  answer  is  given  to  it  in  the  Bible ;  what  the  effect 
of  his  disobedience  was  to  be  we  are  told  briefly  in  Genesis, 
and  more  fully  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  by  no 
means  follows,  however,  that,  because  the  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience Avas  death,  the  reward  of  obedience  would  have 
been  "life  prolonged  to  eternity,"  p.  41.  There  is  clear 
room  for  supposing  that  it  might  have  been  some  mode  of 
happiness  for  our  first  parent  and  his  race  undescribed  to  us, 
and  in  our  fallen  condition  not  requiring  to  be  known. 

But  Mr.  White  can  gain  nothing  by  proving,  even  if  he 
could  prove  it,  that  in  Paradise  Adam  was  placed  on  proba- 
tion for  immortality. 

The  arrangements  made  with  Adam  in  Paradise  constituted 
a  peculiar  dispensation,  subsequent  and  superadded  to  the 
moral  law ;  a  dispensation  in  which  he  was  regarded  as  the 
federal  head  of  the  entii'e  race,  and  underwent  probation  for 
them.  Consequently,  even  if  Adam  was  on  probiition  for 
immortality,  he  alone  was  so,  and  maixkind  at  large  are  not 
so.  They  are  but  passive  recipients  of  the  consequences  of 
the  trial  of  that  one  man,  in  whose  conduct  their  destiny 
was  mysteriously  involved.  Mr.  White's  scheme,  however, 
if  I  understand  it  rightly,  is  that  mankind  at  large  are  on 
probation  for  immortality. 

I  admit,  indeed,  that  there  is  some  degree  of  obscurity 
and  of  apparent  inconsistency  in  his  language  at  different 
times.  In  some  passages  he  speaks  of  men  as  having  lost 
their  hope  of  immortality  by  the  fall,  that  is,  by  Adam's 
misconduct,  through  which  death,  which  he  alleges  to  be 
"the  curse  of  the  law,"  comes  upon  his  race  (p.  193);  ii^ 
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other  places,  however,  he  represents  the  "eternal  law"  as  of 
universal  bearing, — for  what  other  purpose,  indeed,  could  it 
need  to  be  repeated,  as  he  affirms  it  was,  at  Sinai  ^ — and  as 
constituting  for  men  the  rule  of  a  first  probation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  second  probation,  the  probation  of  repent- 
ance under  the  Gospel  (pp.  203,  204).  Upon  this  point  it  is 
obviously  necessary  that  the  author  should  be  explicit  and 
distinct.  He  must  take  one  ground  or  the  other,  he  cannot 
occupy  both.  If  "the  Avhole  curse  of  the  law"  comes  on 
men  by  Adam's  sin,  then  men  are  not  under  probation  by 
the  law  j  if  men  are  under  probation  by  the  law,  its  curse 
does  not  come  upon  them  by  Adam's  sin. 

I  cannot  think  that  Mr.  White  really  means  to  take  the 
former  of  these  positions,  since  it  entails  consequences  from 
which  I  am  sure  he  would  revolt;  I  take  him  to  hold  the 
latter  opinion,  that  mankind  are  under  probation  by  the  law. 
I  take  him  to  hold,  consequently,  that  all  men  are  under 
probation  for  immortality,  this  being  the  only  kind  of  pro- 
bation of  which  he  anywhere  speaks.  Now  I  say  that  he 
does  nothing  towards  establishing  this  point,  by  showing 
that  Adam  was  under  probation  for  immortality  in  Eden, 
because  our  first  parent  there  held  a  relation  absolutely  ex- 
clusive and  peculiar.  He  stood,  and  was  tried,  alone,  and 
for  his  race. 


CHAPTEK   Y. 

01^   HIS   VIEW   OF   THE   CUESE   OF   THE   LAW. 

In  page  57  Mr.  White  lays  down  the  following  prin- 
ciple : — 

"This  death  [the  literal  death  threatened  to  Adam]  was  the  cuese 
OF  the  law  ;  not  merely  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  of  that  everlasting 
law  under  which  Adam  was  created  at  first,  and  of  which  the  thun- 
ders of  Sinai  were  only  a  manifestation.  In  the  language  of  Paul, 
'  The  letter  kHleth,'  2  Cor.  iii.  6." 

The  principle  thus  stated  holds  an  important  place  in  the 
author's  argument,  and  may  be  said  indeed  to  lie  at  the 
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foundation  of  his  entire  system.  If  tliis  be  destroyed  the 
whole  lies  in  ruins.  I  offer  in  opposition  to  it  the  following 
observations. 

1.  No  such  thing  appears  on  the  face  of  the  narrative. 
Adam  was  forbidden  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  and  the  penalty  of  death  was  annexed  to  the 
violation  of  this  precept: — "In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  sui-ely  die,"  Gen.  ii.  17.  Nothing  more.  We  are 
not  anywhere  told  that  the  same  j^enalty  was  attached  to  sin 
generally,  or  even  to  any  other  act  of  disobedience. 

I  am  entitled,  then,  to  ask  on  what  ground  the  generaliza- 
tion is  made,  and  why  it  is  inferred  that,  because  death  was 
to  follow  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  it  was  to  follow 
sin  universally. 

2.  It  may  be  said  that  the  law  has  but  one  penalty,  and 
that  as  sin  is  essentially  homogeneous  so  must  be  its  punish- 
ment. 

In  reply  to  such  an  observation,  however,  I  should  submit 
that  the  transaction  of  which  the  tlu'eatening  of  death  is  a 
part  did  not  take  place  under  the  law,  but  that  it  was  alto- 
gether separate  and  peculiar.  Mr,  White  himself  has  noticed 
the  fact  that  Adam  was  not  created  in  Eden,  but  was  after- 
wards put  there ;  and  in  a  work  which  I  have  reason  to 
believe  he  has  read,*  he  may  have  seen  this  circumstance 
adduced  as  a  proof  that  Adam's  state  in  Eden  was  not  the 
first  state  of  man.  From  the  first  moment  of  his  existence 
the  moral  law  with  its  requirements  and  sanctions  bore  upon 
him,  and  must  be  taken  to  have  been  revealed  to  him.  The 
arrangements  in  Eden  constituted  no  part  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  but  were  entirely  new;  so  new  and  so  complete 
that  they  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  constituted  a  distiact 
dispensation.     Let  a  few  differences  be  observed. 

(i.)  Adam's  probation  imder  the  moral  law  would  have 
been  personal;  in  Eden  it  was  federal,  as  is  expressly  affinned 
by  the  author. 

(2.)  The  moral  law  prescribes  only  moral  duties;  but  here 
is  a  precept  exclusively  positive,  the  eating  of  that  tree  being 
neither  right  nor  wrong  except  as  marked  by  the  divine  pre- 
cept or  prohibition. 

(3.)  Probation  under  the  moral  law  is  continuous;  whereas 

*  Theology,  by  J.  H.  Hinton,  M.  A. 
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in  Eden  probation  was  confined  to  a  single  act,  and  of  neces- 
sity to  a  short  period — for  aught  we  know  to  a  single  day. 

In  a  case  so  peculiar,  and  evidently  not  belonging  to  the 
administration  of  the  moral  law  at  all,  how  can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  penalty  annexed  to  disobedience  under  it  was  the 
curse  of  the  moral  law?  The  facts  of  the  case  supply  strong 
e-^ddence  of  the  contraiy. 

3.  Mr.  White,  however,  makes  an  appeal  to  Scripture,  not 
only  by  the  citation  in  this  place  of  an  irrelevant  phrase  out 
of  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  but  by  a  lengthened  adduction  of  passages  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  his  volume,  pp.  106  et  seq.  It  will  be 
convenient  that  I  should  notice  these  testimonies  here. 

His  general  position  is,  that  the  inspired  writers  uni- 
versally employ  terms  with  reference  to  the  wicked  which 
"menace  them  Avith  destruction,  excision,  and  death.  The 
language  of  every  writer  in  succession,"  says  he,  "points  to 
the  same  conclusion,"  p.  105. 

(i.)  He  refers  first  to  the  Mosaic  law,  of  which  he  says 
justly  that  the  curse  was  death.  To  make  this  fact  of  use  to 
him  he  strives  to  identify  the  Mosaic  law  with  the  moral 
law. 

For  this  purpose  he  tells  us  that  "the  law  of  Moses  was, 
as  the  apostle  declares,  a  repetition,  or  re-entrance  of  God's 
eternal  law,"  p.  108. 

I  object  altogether,  however,  to  this  view.  The  passage 
to  which  Mr.  White  refers  is,  I  suppose,  Rom.  v.  20 — "The 
law  entered  that  the  ofience  might  abound;"  which  some 
critics  have  been  disposed  to  render  "  the  law  re-entered," 
TrapeiarjXOeu.  A  much  more  approved  rendering  however  is, 
"the  law  accessorily  entered;"  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  understanding  the  passage  of  the 
ceremonial,  and  not  of  the  moral  law. 

Mr.  White  further  adduces  the  Mosaic  promise  of  life. 

"We  have  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  says  he,  "for 
understanding  the  promise  of  life  made  to  the  obedient  servants  of 
God  by  the  great  legislator  as  pointing  on  to  life  eternal :  for,  when 
the  young  ruler  inquired  what  good  thing  he  should  do  that  he  might 
have  eternal  life,  the  Saviour  referred  him  to  the  law,  with  its  promise 
of  life  to  the  genuine  Israelite,"  p.  106. 

This  surely  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  the  case.  When 
our  Lord  had  said,  "  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life  keep  the 
commandments,"  the  ruler  asked,  "Which?"     Christ  then 
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named  some  exclusively  moral  prece^Dts;  and  when  the  ruler 
answered  that  he  had  kept  them,  the  Great  Teacher  pre- 
scribed a  new  condition,  iiot  contained  in  the  law — "  If  thou 
wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  thou  shalt 
have  treasure  in  heaven;  and  come,  follow  me."  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  course  pursued  by  our  Lord  was 
intended,  not  to  teach  him  that  he  could  have  life  by  keep- 
ing the  law,  but  to  bring  to  light  the  j^ride  and  worldliness 
of  the  inquirer's  heart. 

The  author  brings  to  his  aid  finally  the  following  words  of 
Peter  :— 

"  For  Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers,  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord 
your  God  raise  up  unto  you  like  unto  me;  him  shall  ye  hear  in  all 
things  whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto  you.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  every  soul  which  will  not  hear  that  prophet  shall  be  destroyed 
from  among  the  people,"  Acts  iii.  22,  23. 

This  passage,  however,  has  no  weight,  unless  it  can  be 
made  clear  that  Moses  in  the  words  quoted  from  him  referred 
jDersonally  to  the  Messiah.  Upon  consulting  the  context, 
Deut.  xviii.  9  to  22,  there  appears  much  reason  to  doubt 
this,  and  to  believe  that  the  entire  passage  relates  to  the 
system  of  prophetic  instruction  divinely  instituted  among 
the  Israelites.  That  many  distinguished  critics  are  of  this 
opinion  may  be  seen  in  Bloomtield;  while  he  himself  admits 
the  case  of  these  critics  to  be  strong,  and  finds  no  reason  to 
allege  in  contradiction  of  it.  A  similar  use  of  passages  from 
the  Old  Testament  is  far  from  infrequent  in  the  New. 

(2.)  We  have  next  three  quotations  from  the  i8th,  20th, 
and  2ist  chapters  of  the  book  of  Job;  respecting  which  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  do  not  relate  to  the  punishment  of 
sin  at  all,  but  to  God's  providential  dealings  with  men. 

(3.)  Various  citations  from  the  Psalms  succeed,  and  others 
from  the  book  of  Proverbs. 

That  these  are  not  all  of  them  very  pertinent  may  appear 
from  the  following  sample,  taken  from  Psalm  xlix. : — "  Man 
that  is  in  honour  and  understandeth  not  is  like  the  beasts 
that  perish."  The  words  of  the  Psalmist  here  denote  nothing 
beyond  a  brutish  stupidity. 

Many  more  are  mere  descriptions  of  the  divme  adminis- 
tration, under  a  dispensation  which  signally  connected  obedi- 
ence with  temporal  benefits  and  disobedience  with  temporal 
calamity;  such  obedience  or  disobedience  not  haAdng  respect 
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to  the  moral  law,  but  to  the  Mosaic  institutes.  Of  this  class 
is  the  following,  from  Psalm  cxii. : — "  The  horn  of  the 
righteous  shall  be  exalted  with  honour.  The  wicked  shall 
see  it  and  be  grieved ;  he  shall  gnash  with  his  teeth,  and  melt 
awayT  The  latter  part  of  this  passage  Mr.  White  thinks  so 
much  to  his  purpose,  that  he  not  only  marks  it  in  italics,  but 
appends  to  it  a  quotation  from  Matt.  xiii.  50: — "  There  shall 
be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  Is  it  possible,  then,  that 
he  conceives  the  phrase  "gnashing  of  teeth"  in  such  different 
connexions  to  belong  to  the  same  subject  ? 

If  there  is  one  of  the  texts  to  his  point  it  is  Psalm  ii. 
9,  12 — "Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron;  thou 
jshalt  dash  them  in  ineces  like  a  potter's  vessel.  .  .  .  Kiss 
the  Son  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  i^rish  from  the  way."  Yet 
even  this  is  most  probably  to  be  understood  of  the  temporal 
calamities  destined  for  nations  adverse  to  Christianity.  "  Be 
wise  now,  therefore,  0  ye  kings;  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of 
the  earth.     Kiss  the  Son,"  etc. 

In  truth,  the  passages  generally  do  not  refer,  as  it  is 
necessary  they  should,  to  the  ininishment  of  sin;  and  if  in 
any  case  they  do  so,  they  can  prove  nothing  to  Mr.  White's 
purpose  independently  of  an  investigation  in  each  case  of  the 
meaning  in  which  the  terms  are  employed. 

(4.)  Turning  to  the  projDhets,  our  author  quotes  the  i8th 
chapter  of  Ezekiel,  which  contains  the  oft-repeated  declara- 
tion, "The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die."  This  is  frequently 
quoted  as  though  it  were  a  recognized  annunciation  of  the 
penalty  of  sin,  without  recollecting  how  distinctly  and  inevi- 
tably the  connexion  determines  it  to  a  diiferent  mea,ning. 
The  chapter  commences  thus : — 

"The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me  again,  saying,  What  mean 
ye,  that  ye  iise  this  proverb  concerning  the  land  of  Israel,  saying,  The 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  chiMren's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge?  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  ye  shall  not  have  occasion  to 
use  this  proverb  any  more  in  the  land  of  Israel.  Behold  all  souls  are 
mine :  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine  : 
tlie  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,''  Ezek.  xviii.  1  to  4. 

The  whole  meaning  of  the  words  evidently  is,  that  in  the 
calamities  then  falling  on  the  Jews  every  one  should  thence- 
forth suffer  for  his  own  doings :  this,  and  no  more. 

Mr.  White  closes  his  prophetical  extracts  with  the  words 
of  Malachi — 

"For  behold  the  day  cometh  that  shall  burn  as  an  oven,  and  the 
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proud  and  call  that  do  wickedly  shall  be  as  stubble,  and  the  day  that 
Cometh  shall  burn  them  up,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor 
branch,"  Mai.  iv.  1. 

On  reference,  this  is  obviously  part  of  a  prophecy  relating 
to  the  first  advent  of  Christ;  and  it  is  consequently  iiTele- 
vant  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

In  p.  241  et  seq.  the  author  proceeds  to  the  consideration 
of  texts  in  the  New  Testament, 

"The  wicked,"  says  he  "are  threatened  with  death  and  loss  of  Hfe 
in  various  forms  nearly  two  hundred  times  in  the  Xew  Testament. 
They  are  threatened  with  perishing  and  destruction  nearly  sixty 
times,"  p.  241. 

This  is  certainly  often  enough  if  the  declarations  are  to 
the  point.  To  be  to  the  point,  however,  each  text  must 
have  two  characteristics :  first,  it  must  relate  to  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  and  be  descriptive  of  the  curse  of  either  the  law 
or  the  Gospel;  secondly,  it  must  describe  the  punishment  of 
sin  in  such  manner  as  not  to  determine  the  phraseology  to  a 
figurative  rather  than  a  literal  meaning.  With  these  tests 
in  our  hands  let  us  examine  the  passages  adduced,  p.  255  et 
seq. 

(1.)  Matt.  iii.  12.  "He  will  throughly  purge  his  floor,  and  gather 
his  wheat  into  the  garner ;  but  he  will  bum  up  the  chaff  with  un- 
quenchable fire." 

This  passage  does  not  apply,  as  any  one  will  see  who  will 
refer  to  verse  9,  where  the  connexion  begins.  "  Think  not 
to  say  within  yourselves.  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father," 
&c.  Christ's  ''floor"  here  spoken  of  is  e^ddently  the  Jewish 
people,  and  the  words  "  immediately  related  to  the  reception 
of  the  pious  Jews  into  the  Christian  church,  and  the  terrible 
judgments  about  to  be  executed  on  the  rejected  Jewish 
nation."  Scott,  iii  loc. 

(2.)  Matt.  V.  30.  "It  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  mem- 
bers perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell." 

"Here,"  says  Mr.  White,  "there  seems  to  be  a  comparison  drawn 
between  the  e^ols  of  the  perishing  hterally  of  one  member  and  of  the 
whole  body,"  p.  256. 

I  am  so  far  from  seeing  this  that  the  very  contrary  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  It  is  not,  as  Mr. 
Wliite  would  read  it,  "It  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of 
thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body 
should"  perish,  but — "  6e  cctst  into  hell:"  a  mode  of  expres- 
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sion  by  which  the  total  loss  of  a  single  member  is  represented 
as  preferable  to  a  state  of  suffering  of  the  whole  body.  The 
text  supplies  a  direct  argument  against  the  author's  theory. 

(3.)  Matt.  vi.  25.  *'Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall 
eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink :  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put 
on.     Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment?" 

"Our  Lord,  by  this  question,"  says  Mr.  AVhite,  "intimates  that, 
if  his  hearers  neglected  the  kingdom  of  God  on  account  of  meat  and 
drink,  they  woidd  lose  their  lives  in  the  world  to  come,"  p.  256. 

How  can  this  be  made  to  appear  1  The  author  adduces  no 
proof  of  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  utterly  remote  from  the  scope 
of  the  passage.  Our  Lord  is  rebuking  an  excessive  anxiety 
about  satisfying  the  primary  wants  of  the  body ;  and  he 
suitably  suggests  that  there  are  other  and  more  important 
subjects  to  be  thought  of:  "the  life  is  more  important 
(/uei'^wv)  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment." 

(4.)  Matt.  X.  28.  "Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  him  who  is  able  to  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell    (Gehenna)." 

This  passage  has  clearly  no  reference  to  the  punishment  of 
sin.  God's  being  '^  able  to  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in 
hell,"  concludes  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  curse  of  the 
law.  The  "  threat,"  if  there  really  be  one  here  as  Mr.  White 
suggests,  is  addressed  to  timid  disciples. 

(5.)  Matt.  xvi.  24,  26.  "Then  said  Jesus  imto  his  disciples.  If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross,  and  follow  me.  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it, 
and  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.  For  what 
is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?  Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?"  Or,  as  in 
Luke  ix.  26 :  "What  is  a  man  advantaged,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  himself,  or  he  cast  away?" 

Luke  xvii.  33.  "Whosoever  shall  seek  to  save  his  life  shall  lose  it, 
and  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  shall  preserve  it. " 

John  xii.  25.  "He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and  he  that 
hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal." 

Here  Mr.  White  lays  it  down  that  to  lose  or  to  seek  to 
save  the  life,  is  determmed  by  the  connexion  to  mean  the 
desire  of  preserving  the  natural  life,  hence  inferring  that  life 
is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  throughout;  and  upon 
this  position  depends  the  whole  of  the  argument  he  con- 
structs on  these  texts.  On  the  contrary,  the  connexion 
seems  to  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  such  an  interpre- 
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tation.  So  understood,  for  example,  the  passage  can  scarcely 
be  less  than  contradictory:  e.g.  Luke  xvii.  33 — "Whosoever 
shall  lose  his  natural  life  shall  preserve  his  natural  life." 
Much  to  be  jDreferred  is  the  view  taken  of  these  passages  by 
Schleusner,  who  places  them  under  the  following  meaning  of 
the  word  ^vxrj,  "salus,  felicitas  animi  humani,  in  hac  pariter 
ac  futura  vita" — loelfare,  tlie  happiness  of  man,  alike  in  the 
present  and  the  future  life.  The  latter  part  of  John  xii.  25, 
gives  the  complete  sentiment: — "He  that  hateth  his  life  in 
this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal:"  i.e.,  he  who  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  welfare  in  tliis  world,  shall  secure  his 
future  and  everlasting  welfare. 

(6.)  Luke  xiii.  1-5.  "There  were  present  at  that  season  some  that 
told  him  of  the  Galileans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  \dth.  their 
sacrifices.  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them,  Suj^pose  ye  that 
these  Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans  because  they 
suffered  such  things  ?  I  tell  you,  nay ;  but  except  ye  repent  ye  shall 
all  likewise  j)erisli.  Or  those  eighteen  upon  whom  the  tower  in 
Siloam  fell  and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all 
men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem?  I  tell  you,  nay ;  but  except  ye  repent 
ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 

Mr.  White's  remark  on  this  passage  is  as  follows : — 

"This  cannot  signify  that  they  should  perish  in  the  same  manner, 
through  the  cruelty  of  Pilate  or  the  fall  of  towers ;  therefore  it  remains 
only  to  apply  the  adverbs  of  likeness  to  the  doom  itself — literal  loss 
of  life,  perishing." 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  one  contingency  more  remains. 
It  remains  to  observe  the  scope  of  the  passage.  Our  Lord's 
design  evidently  was  to  correct  an  idea  prevalent  among  the 
Jews,  that  calamities  came  as  the  punishment  of  sins,  and 
their  inference  that  those  who  met  with  no  calamities  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  divine  wrath.  In  opposition  to  this  he 
teaches  that  all  were  sinners,  and  that  all  would,  unless  they 
repented,  be  punished  as  surely  as  the  sufferers  referred  to 
had  been;  the  comparison  contemplating  neither  the  manner 
nor  the  nature  of  the  punishment  inflicted,  but  the  certainty 
of  punishment  itself 

(7.)  Luke  XX.  IS.  "  On  whomsoever  it  [that  stone]  shall  fall  it  ^\tI1 
grind  him  to  powder." 

Mr.  White  says  "this  figure  was  not  likely  to  have 
occurred  to  any  mind  in  which  the  dissolution  and  destruc- 
tion of  human  nature  was  not  regarded  as  the  punishment  of 
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the  wicked."  But  why  did  he  not  quote  the  w4iole  verse? — 
"  Whosoever  shall  flill  on  that  stone  shall  be  broken,  but  on 
whomsoever  it  shall  fall  it  will  grind  him  to  powder."  If 
the  latter  of  these  figures  denotes  death,  the  former  clearly 
denotes  only  bruises ;  a  figure  which,  to  employ  Mr.  White's 
argument,  "was  not  likely  to  have  occurred  to  any  mind  in 
which  the  destruction  of  human  nature  was  regarded  as  the 
jDunishment  of  the  wicked." 

(8.)  Luke  XX,  35.  "They  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to 
obtain  that  workl,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage." 

Mr.  White  afiirms  that  "  in  this  passage  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead  is  spoken  of  as  the  peculiar  j^rivilege  of  the 
righteous,"  and  on  this  unsupported  afiirmation  be  proceeds 
to  argue.  I  affirm  on  the  contrary,  that  the  passage  out  of 
which  he  has  taken  the  words  relates  to  mankind  at  large; 
a  proposition  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  sustain  in  "  Who 
will  Live  for  Ever  ? "  See  p.  40  of  this  volume.  If,  however, 
there  were  in  this  or  any  other  texts  an  "  a2:)parent  restriction 
of  the  resurrection"  to  the  righteous,  what  could  be  inferred 
from  it?  Mr.  White  would  "detect"  in  such  passages  "the 
doctrine  that  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  will  take  place 
only  in  order  that  they  may  undergo"  a  "second  death."  I 
confess  that  I  see  no  evidence  of  this.  It  seems  to  me  rather, 
that,  if  the  word  resurrection  is  used  by  any  of  the  sacred 
"writers  in  a  manner  which  restricts  it  to  the  righteous,  that 
fact  determines  it  in  those  cases  to  a  metaphorical  use;  and 
proves  that  it  does  not  there  mean  the  resurrection  itself, 
which  is  known  to  be  common  to  all  mankind,  but  some- 
thing else,  according  to  the  context,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
righteous, 

(9.)  John  vi.  27.  "Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  perishetli,  but 
for  that  meat  which  endureth  to  everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of 
man  shall  give  unto  you."  Verses  48-50, — "  I  am  that  bread  of  life. 
Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness  and  are  dead;  this  is 
the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof 
and  not  die.     If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  for  ever." 

Mr.  White  justly  calls  the  chapter  out  of  which  these 
verses  are  taken  a  "  most  wonderful  and  interesting  chapter," 
but  I  cannot  concur  in  his  interpretation  of  it.  He  contends 
that  inver.  50 — "This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof  and  not  die" — the  w^ord 
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die  should  be  understood  of  literal  death,  supporting  his  view 
by  the  antithetic  character  of  ver.  49.     But— - 

(i.)  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation  gives  a  sense  which  is 
false  in  fact;  since  those  who  eat  of  the  bread  from  heaven 
do  die,  precisely  as  those  did  who  partook  of  the  manna. 

(2.)  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation  requires  a  literal 
understanding  of  the  term  eat,  which  is  impossible  and 
absurd.     This  term  is  figuratively  used  for  faith,  see  ver.  35. 

(3.)  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation  overlooks  the  fact  that 
it  is  only  in  a  figurative  sense  that  Christ  calls  himself  bread. 
This  primary  figure  determines  the  manner  in  which  all  the 
terms  connected  with  it  are  to  be  understood. 

These  considerations  overimle  the  law  of  antithesis  appealed 
to  by  Mr.  White.  It  is  in  truth  an  antithesis  between  a 
natural  and  a  spiritual  object — between  something  which  is 
literally  bread  and  something  which  is  figuratively  bread: 
and  consequently,  all  that  is  said  of  the  former  is  literal,  and 
all  that  is  said  of  the  latter  is  figurative. 

(10.)  John  viii.  34.  "Jesus  answered  them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin.  And  the 
servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  for  ever  ;  but  the  Son  abideth  ever. 
If  therefore  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 

This  passage  Mr.  "White  regards  chiefly  as  introductory  to 
that  wliich  is  to  foUow.     He  says, — 

' '  The  intimation  of  the  servant  of  sin  not  abiding  in  the  house  for 
ever,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  passage  next  to  be  noticed,  seems 
to  point  strongly  to  the  interpretation  proposed. " 

(11.)  John  viii.  51.  "If  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see 
death." 

Mr.  Wliite  says  justly  that  the  Jews  understood  these 
words  of  our  Lord  literally,  as  indeed  is  evident  from  their 
reply;  but  when  he  adds  that  our  Lord  "did  not  object  to 
their  interpretation,  hut  confirmed  it^'  I  ask  for  proof  The 
author  says  he  did  so  ^' by  predicating  of  himself  an  existence 
denoted  by  a  form  of  speech  suitable  only  to  an  ever-living 
nature  ; — '  Before  Abraham  w^as,  I  am.' "     I  rejDly — 

(i.)  That  any  one,  iipon  referriDg  to  the  context,  will  see 
that  this  declaration  of  our  Lord  is  far  removed,  both  from 
the  firet  reply  of  the  Jews  and  from  its  subject ;  and  that  it 
is  no  more  than  a  rejoinder  to  their  subsequent  inquiry, — 
"  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old ;  and  hast  thou  seen 
Abraham  ? "  ver.  57. 
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(2.)  That  Christ's  declaring  himself  to  possess  ''an  ever- 
living  nature"  can  in  no  way  determine  the  text  before  us  to 
a  meaning  contrary  to  fact.  Those  who  keep  his  words 
do  die. 

(3.)  That  Christ  really  met  the  mistake  of  the  Jews  in  a 
very  difterent  manner.  The  sting  of  their  question  was  in 
its  tendency  to  detract  from  his  glory: — "  Whom  makest  thou 
thyself?''  "Jesus  answered,  If  I  honour  myself,  my  honour 
is  nothing ;  it  is  my  !Father  that  honoureth  me,  of  whom  ye 
say  that  he  is  your  God,  yet  ye  have  not  knovjn  him,''  ver. 

54,  55- 

(12.)  John  X.  10.  "The  thief  cometh  not  but  for  to  steal,  and  to 
kill,  and  to  destroy :  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that 
they  might  have  it  more  abundantly." 

The  force  of  this  passage  as  adduced  by  Mr.  White  lies  in 
the  suiDposition  that  "literal  life  was  the  benefit  to  be 
obtained  through  the  mediation"  of  Christ.  In  this  case, 
however,  he  has  not  even  the  support  of  the  antithetic  clause 
for  his  opinion.  From  ver.  8  it  is  manifest,  as  all  the  critics 
agree,  that  by  "the  thief"  of  ver.  10  our  Lord  means  false 
pretenders  to  his  office ;  and  unquestionably,  in  none  but  a 
figurative  sense  did  they  come  "to  steal,  to  kill,  and  to 
destroy." 

(13.)  John  xi.  49,  50.  "And  one  of  them  named  Caiaphas,  being  the 
high  priest  that  same  year,  said  unto  them,  Ye  know  nothing  at  aU, 
nor  consider  that  it  is  expedient  for  one  man  to  die  for  the  people,  and 
that  the  whole  nation  perish  not." 

This  passage  does  not  relate  to  the  punishment  of  sin. 
Mr.  White's  quotation  of  Luke  ix.  56,  with  its  italics  and 
capitals,  will  surprise  every  reader  who  will  turn  to  the 
context. 

(14.)  Actsiii.  23. 

This  passage  has  been  already  quoted,  and  it  is  noticed  at 
p.  214. 

(15.)  Acts  viii.  20.  "Then  Peter  said  unto  Simon,  Thy  money 
perish  with  thee." 

All  the  use  Mr.  White  makes  of  this  text  is  to  show  that 
"the  term  rendered  iKrish"  does  not  here  "signify  eternal 
existence  in  misery,"  which  may  be  granted  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  point  before  us. 

(16.)  Acts  XX.  26.  "Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day 
that  I  am  clear  from  the  hlood  of  all  men." 
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An  expression  substantially  similar  occurs  in  chap,  xviii. 
6, — "  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads."  Bloomfield 
observes  that  the  words  "are  strongly  metaphorical,''  and 
that  by  blood  "is  meant,  not  slaughter,  but  destruction  in  a 
figurative  sense."  And  he  adds,  "  This  manner  of  speaking 
was  usual,  both  with  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans." 
Some  eminent  critics  trace  the  origin  of  it  to  the  sacrificial 
action  of  placing  the  hand  on  the  head  of  the  victim. 

(17.)  Eom.  i.  32.  "  Who,  knowing  the  judgment  of  God  that  they 
which  do  such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but 
have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them." 

Mr.  White  thinks  that  "the  language  of  the  apostle 
becomes  at  once  clear  and  satisfactory,"  if  death  be  under- 
stood of  the  "  destitution  of  immortal  hope."  It  is  to  my 
mind  quite  as  satisfactory,  and  indeed  much  more  so,  to  take 
death  in  the  general  sense  of  punishment,  as  is  done  by  the 
critics  and  commentators  at  large. 

(18.)  Rom.  ii.  6,  7.  "God  wall  render  to  every  man  according  to 
his  deeds :  to  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for 
glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  eternal  life. "  With  this  the  author 
combines  chap.  vi.  23,  ' '  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God 
is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  And  then  he  adds, 
' '  In  these  passages  immortality  and  death  are  declared  to  be  the 
respective  destinies  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked." 

The  former  of  these  passages  has  with  me  no  weight :  it  is 
a  clear  case  of  either  figurative  use,  or  of  hendiadys  for  im- 
mortal honour  and  glory.  That  even  Mr.  "White  is  afraid  to 
lay  stress  upon  it  is  manifest  from  his  joining  a  second  text 
with  it  in  order  to  get  the  idea  of  death,  the  absence  of  which 
in  the  whole  context  of  Rom.  ii.  7  is  well  worthy  of  being 
remarked. 

The  second  passage — "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death" — allow-s 
of  no  question  but  this,  whether  the  term  death  is  to  be 
literally  or  figuratively  taken.  To  the  literal  meaning  I 
object  that  it  is  not  true  in  fact.  From  ver.  21,  22,  it  is 
evident  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  to  the  Romans  of  the 
consequences  of  their  own  conduct ;  but  death  literally  taken 
descends  by  Adam's  sin.  There  is,  consequently,  no  escape 
from  the  necessity  of  a  metaphorical  interpretation  in  tliLs 
case. 

(19.)  Rom.  viii.  13.  "If  ye  live  after  the  tlesh  ye  shall  die ;  but  if 
ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall 
live." 
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Everything  here  depends  on  the  answer  to  the  question — 
Is  this  passage  literal  or  figurative  1  An  insuperable  hin- 
drance to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  "Ye  shall 
die,"  might  seem  to  arise  from  the  ftict  that  all  die,  whether 
they  "live  after  the  flesh"  or  not. 

(20.)  "1  Cor.  iii.  15.  "If  auy  man's  work  abide  which  he  hath 
built  thereupou  he  shall  receive  a  reward;  if  any  man's  work  shall  be 
burned  he  shall  suffer  loss." 

Mr.  ^Vhite's  argument  from  this  passage  assumes  the 
literal  "trial  by  fire"  of  Christian  professors,  "at  the  last 
great  day ;"  which,  I  suppose,  will  scarcely  be  granted  him. 
His  citation  from  ver.  17,  "If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of 
God  him  shall  God  destro}^,"  is  clearly  a  no7i  sequitur,  as 
appears  from  the  context. 

(21.)  Gal.  vi.  8.  "He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh 
reaj)  corruption." 

On  this  passage  Mr.  White  argues  thus  :  the  term  corrup- 
tion has  two  meanings,  moral  depravity  and  putrefaction  ; 
but  the  apostle  cannot  mean  depravity,  therefore  he  must 
mean  putrefaction,  and  putrefaction  is  the  "  concomitant  of 
death."  Now  I  might  remind  him,  that,  according  to  a 
certain  author  whom  he  respects,  putrefaction  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  concomitant  of  death,  that  event  being  simply  the 
disjunction  of  soul  and  body.  But  to  let  this  pass.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that,  w-hether  men  "sow  to  the  flesh"  or  not, 
they  all  "  reap  corruption"  in  the  sense  of  death.  If  corrup- 
tion in  any  peculiar  sense  be  reaped  in  consequence  of  sowing 
to  the  flesh,  it  must  be  something  else. 

(22.)  1  Tim.  vi.  9.  "But  they  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  tempta- 
tion and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown 
men  in  destruction  and  perdition." 

Mr.  White  contends  for  understanding  the  terms  destruc- 
tion and  perdition  of  "literal  death."  I  have  only  to  repeat 
the  remark,  that  in  this  sense  of  death  all  men  suffer  them. 

(23.)  Heb.  X.  26-31. 

Under  this  passage  the  author  confines  himself  to  arguing 
against  "  an  eternal  infliction  of  sufiering,"  a  subject  which 
is  not  now  before  us. 

(24. )  1  John  ii.  17.  "The  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  there- 
of ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever. " 

"The  passing  away  of  the  world,  and  the  abiding  for  ever  of  the 
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servants  of  God,"  says  the  author,  "seem  to  establish  the  necessity  of 
a  literal  interjiretation  of  John's  subsequent  words,  '  He  that  hath  not 
the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life.'" 

These  "subsequent  words,"  which  the  reader  might  sup- 
pose to  occur  in  immediate  sequence,  are  found  in  chap.  v. 
12,  and  in  a  totally  different  connexion.  A  necessity  for 
imderstanding  them  of  literal  life,  however,  is  alleged  to 
arise  from  the  declaration  that  "the  world  passeth  away,  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever;"  but  a  glance 
at  the  context  will  sliow  how  little  the  words  are  adapted  to 
answer  such  an  end.  The  sentiment  begins  at  ver.  15  : — 
"Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world  .  .  For  the  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust 
thereof" — all  its  sources  of  pleasure  are  perishing  and  tran- 
sient; "but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever" 
— he  lias  sources  of  permanent  and  everlasting  gratification. 
(25.)  Jude,  ver.  7. 

Under  this  text  the  author  argues  exclusively  against  the 
oj^inion  of  eternal  suffering. 

(26.)  Eev.  ii.  7.  "To  him  that  overcometh  "^dll  I  give  to  eat  of 
the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God." 

""WTiat,"  says  JSlr.  White,  "was  to  be  the  consequence  of  this  to 
Adam  ?  Li\dng  for  ever,  Gen.  iii.  22.  What  was,  on  the  contrary, 
the  opposite  conseqiieuce  of  being  deprived  of  the  right  to  the  tree  of 
life  ?  !Mere  misery  ?  No  :  returning  to  the  dust  whence  he  was  taken, 
'for  dust  thou  art,'  said  the  Almighty,  .  .  .  'and  unto  dust 
shalt  thou  return.  So  he  drove  out  the  man. '  Therefore,  we  should 
argue,  all  who  are  not  admitted  to  the  tree  of  life  by  the  second 
Adam,  the  hfe-giving  Spirit,  abide  in  death,  the  doom  of  the  first. '' 

(i.)  The  author  is  wrong  in  liis  facts.  He  can  adduce  no 
proof,  either  that  access  to  the  tree  of  life  secured  perpetual 
life,  or  that  banishment  from  it  forfeited  perpetual  life,  in 
any  other  sense  than  the  life  of  the  body.  The  ground  of 
liis  intended  argument,  therefore,  slips  from  under  him. 

(2.)  He  mistakes  an  obvious  figure  of  speech  for  a  reality. 
He  speaks  as  though  in  heaven  there  would  be  a  real  garden, 
and  in  the  garden  a  real  "  tree  of  life,"  and  as  though  the 
saved  w^ould  eat  of  it.  Does  he  not  perceive  that  the  repre- 
sentation is  metaphorical,  and  that  the  natural  things  of  an 
earthly  paradise  are  em^^loyed  but  to  shadow  forth  celestial 
felicity  1 

(27. )  Kev.  iii.  5.  "He  that  overcometh,  ...  I  wlQ  not  blot 
out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  fife." 
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"This  implies,"  says  Mz\  White,  "that  it  is  there  at  present;  but 
it  refers  to  one  which,  by  moral  possil>ility,  might  not  be  there  some 
■day  y  consequently  to  a  bad  man — not  to  one  whose  name  was  written 
l3ef ore  the  foundation  of  the  world  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  '  Lamb 
vhich  was  slain,'  which  contains  the  names  of  the  finally  saved, 
Eev.  xiii.  8.  But  the  book  of  life  in  which  all  other  names  could  be 
can  be  no  other  than  the  book  of  those  who  exist;  not  the  book  of 
those  who  are  'spiritual,'  or  'happy,'  but  of  those  who  are  alive. 
Hence  to  be  'blotted  from  the  book  of  life'  is  loss  of  existence." 

Mr.  A^Hiite  conceives  that  "the  book  of  life"  here  spoken 
of  "  can  be  no  other  than  the  book  of  those  who  exist;  "  and 
that,  consequently,  "to  be  blotted  out  of  it"  is  to  suffer 
**loss  of  existence."  The  method  by  which  he  arrives  at 
this  conclusion,  however,  is  far  from  sa.tisfactory.  He  affirms 
that  the  declaration,  "I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the 
book  of  life,"  refers  "to  a  bad  man."  How  can  this  be? 
One  would  have  thought  that  in  this  case  the  Lord  would 
have  said,  "  I  ivill  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life." 
But  Mr.  AVhite  reasons  thus,  "  '  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name 
out  of  the  book  of  life.'  This  implies  that  it  is  there  at 
present,  but  it  refers  to  one  which,  by  moral  possibility, 
might  not  be  there  some  day;"  "consequently  to  a  bad  man." 
Here  he  evidently  speaks  of  "the  book  of  life"  as  the  book 
of  the  saved,  and  admits  that  the  name  is  noiv  in  it ;  thus 
directly  contradicting  his  statement  just  quoted,  that  the 
book  in  which  the  name  is  entered  "  can  be  no  other  than 
the  book  of  those  who  exist.''  His  language  also  implies, 
contrary  to  all  sound  doctrine  and  to  his  own  expressed 
opinion,  that  the  name  of  "  a  bad  man"  is  "at  jDresent"  in 
the  book  of  the  saved,  although  it  "'  may  not  be  there  some 
day."  If,  however,  it  be  there  at  all,  it  is  both  fair  and 
necessary  to  regard  the  blotting  out  spoken  of  as  referring 
to  its  obliteration /row i  that  book,  rather  than  from  the  book 
of  those  who  exist. 

In  truth,  however,  Mr.  White  has  altogether  mistaken  the 
idea  of  the  passage.  "The  book  of  life"  is  evidently  the 
book,  or  roll,  of  the  candidates  for  life,  or  of  those  who  have 
made  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  entered  on  the 
resulting  warfare.  The  passage  is  an  exhortation  to  con- 
stancy, as  elsewdiere — "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death."  "  He 
that  overcometh  ...  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out 
of  the  book  of  life" — i.  e.,  out  of  the  roll  of  candidates  for 
life.     The  language  implies  that  the  roll  will  be  corrected 
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hereafter  by  the  issue  of  the  struggle ;  so  that  the  names  of 
those  who  have  been  faithful  unto  death  shall  remain,  and 
the  names  of  those  who  have  apostatised  shall  be  blotted  out. 
Of  course,  I  take  life  here  figuratively,  in  conformity  with 
the  structure  of  the  whole  passage. 

(28.)  Rev.  xxi.  8.  "But  the  fearful  and  unbelie^-ing,  and  the 
abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and 
idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burneth 
with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second  death." 

Mr.  White  here  quietly  assumes  that  "  a  second  death"  is 
the  penalty  attached  to  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel,  simply 
arguing  against  the  idea  of  eternal  suffering.  This,  however, 
is  assuming  the  very  thing  which  requii^es  to  be  proved,  and 
which  for  my  own  part  I  distinctly  and  emphatically  deny. 
The  phrase  "the  second  death,"  as  emblematically  used  here 
and  elsewhere,  establishes  no  such  opinion. 

I  have  now  examined  all  the  texts  brought  forward  by 
the  author,  as  ''either  openly,  or  by  implication,  or  by  'un- 
designed coincidence,'  bearing  testimony  to  the  correctness" 
of  his  assertion  that  literal  death  is  the  punishment  of  sin^ 
and  consequently  the  curse  of  the  law.  I  must  leave  it  for 
the  reader  to  say  whether  he  finds  in  them  any  proof ;  for 
myself  I  find  none. 

In  the  Appendix  to  his  Reply  to  my  Examination  of 
Luke  XX.  36  ("Who  will  Live  for  Ever  1 "),  Mr.  White  adduces 
some  further  reasonings  which  it  may  be  proper  here  ta 
notice.  Speaking,  still  in  his  erroneous  manner,  of  "the 
death  tln-eatened  to  Adam  and  to  the  sinner  as  '  the  ivages  of 
sin,^ "  and  contending  for  a  literal  interpretation  of  it,  he 
says — 

"We  are,  of  course,  acquainted  with  those  passages  of  Scripture- 
by  which  the  idea  of  a  moird  death  is  supposed  to  be  established,  but 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  encounter  in  detad  the  reasonings  in 
favour  of  a  physical  interpretation  of  the  term.  'You  hath  he 
quickened  (to  you  hath  he  given  life)  who  were  dead  in  (or,  as  Mack- 
night  correctly  gives  it,  dead  by)  trespasses  and  sins,'  Eph.  ii.  L 
'She  that  hveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth,'  1  Tim.  v.  6. 
In  this  last  passage  the  original  is  tficra,  Tidvny-s,  living,  is  dead.  In. 
both  cases,  it  is  submitted,  the  figure  is  in  the  tense,  not  in  the 
meaning  of  the  verb.  An  event  yet  future,  by  a  very  common  form 
of  speech,  is  vividly  described  as  already  present :  just  as,  contrarily, 
a  past  state  is  described  by  a  term  having  a  present  application,  in 
the  words,  'I  saw  the  dead  small  and  great  stand  before  God.' 
Exactly  in  the  same  mamier,  I  humbly  conceive,  Paid  speaks  in  the 
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Epistle  to  tlie  Eomaus : — Tor  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once,  but 
when  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  /  died.  And  the 
commandment  which  was  ordained  to  life  I  found  to  be  unto  death. 
For  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  deceived  me,  and  by- 
it  SLEW  ME:'  «7r£jtTf(V£v,  Hom.  vii.  11.  'The  letter  killeth,'  says 
the  same  apostle:  to  yoct^{xa  ccnoxniyn,  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  Now  are  our 
opponents  prepared  to  affirm  that  the  verb  aTioKTsivu)  (translated  slew 
and  killeth  in  these  two  passages,  and  evidently  employed  by  the 
apostle  in  explanation  of  death  in  each  case)  is  capable  of  being 
tortured  into  several  significations,  physical,  spiritual,  and  eternal? 
Can  we  say  of  a  wicked  man  that  he  is  morally  slain,  spiritually 
hilled,  as  a  descendant  of  Adam,  and  that  he  will  be  slain  and  killed 
to  all  eternity  in  the  misery  of  hell?  But  if  our  opponents  are  not 
prepared  to  defend  these  extravagances  of  diction,  it  is  necessary  to 
abandon  the  entire  theory  of  distinctions  in  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
and  to  adhere  throughout  the  canon  to  a  physical  interpretation  of 
the  threatening  of  death." — White's  "Who  will  Live  for  Ever?" 
p.  15. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  Mr.  White  is  here  arguing 
for  a  literal  interpretation  of  death  as  threatened  to  Adam, 
and  against  those  divines  who  represent  that  death  as  phy- 
sical, spiritual,  and  eternal ;  an  argument  which  he  pursues, 
certainly  with  a  wonderful  perseverance,  because  he  assumes 
the  death  threatened  to  Aclam  to  be  the  divine  threatening 
against  sin  universally.  Totally  differing  from  him  in  this 
opinion,  I  have  thrown  aside  all  the  reasoning  which  is 
founded  upon  it ;  and  I  should  consequently  excuse  myself 
from  noticing  this  passage  were  it  not  for  a  bearing  which  it 
indirectly  has  on  the  subject  really  before  us. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  admit  Mr.  White's  demon- 
stration to  be  conclusive  as  against  the  opinion  that  the 
death  threatened  to  Adam  was  physical,  spiritual,  and  eternal 
death,  I  am  not  thereby  obliged  to  accept  the  alternative 
which  he  assigns,  and  "  to  adhere  throughout  the  canon  to  a 
physical  interpretation"  of  that  term.  Although  it  may  not 
have  meant  physical,  spiritual,  and  eternal  death,  as  pro- 
nounced in  the  ears  of  our  first  parents,  it  may  yet  by  possi- 
bility be  found  somewhere  in  the  Scriptures  used  in  a  sense 
not  literal,  but  metaphorical.  In  proof  of  this  let  us  only 
observe  the  shift  to  which  Mr.  White  is  driven  by  the 
attempt  to  maintain  his  position.  He  will  have  "a  physical 
interpretation"  of  the  term  death,  for  example,  in  i  Tim. 
V.  6  : — "  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth." 
And  if  any  one  should  say,  "Why,  how  can  a  person  be 
physically  dead,  while  at  the  same  moment  physically  alive  ]" 
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his  answer  is  ready:  there  is  ^^  a  figure  in  the  tense  ;""  that  is 
to  say,  the  present  tense  is  used  for  the  future,  so  that  is  dead 
means  imll  die.  That  this  "form  of  speech"  is  "very  com- 
mon" is  undoubtedly  true,  hut  it  is  never  used  without 
evidence,  and  is  never  to  be  assumed  without  a  reason 
shown.  Mr.  White,  however,  shows  no  reason.  But  let 
us  see  how  the  text  will  read  on  this  supposition: — "She 
that  liveth  in  pleasure  ivill  die  while  she  livetli ;"  or,  to 
adopt  the  author's  criticism,  "living  loill  die.'^  Why,  so 
she  will  whether  she  live  "in  pleasure"  or  not,  and  so  will 
everybody  else,  so  that  the  words  thus  read  teach  us  nothing 
at  all.  And  further,  by  this  reading  the  verse  is  removed 
altogether  from  the  sense  required  for  it  by  the  context. 
The  apostle  is  delivering  a  precept  respecting  the  distribution 
of  the  alms  of  the  church.  "  Honour  [provide  for]  widows 
that  are  widows  indeed.  Now  she  that  is  a  v/idow  indeed, 
and  desolate,  trusteth  in  God,  and  continueth  in  supplications 
and  prayers  night  and  day ;  but  she  that  liveth  in  pleasure 
is  dead  w^hile  she  liveth,"  i  Tim.  v.  3,  5,  6.  The  meaning  of 
the  passage  obviously  is,  that  a  professing  widow  who  passed 
an  unclevout  life  was  not  a  suitable  object  of  relief:  "  living, 
she  was  dead" — i.  e.,  althougli  she  might  be  in  pecuniary 
straits,  she  had  no  proper  title  to  be  regarded  as  "a  widow 
indeed."  On  this  view  of  the  context,  it  becomes  plain  that 
the  term  dead  refers  not  to  the  future  but  to  the  present,  and 
that  its  meaning  consequently  is  not  literal  but  metaphorical. 
Having  thus  said  enough  to  vindicate  my  assertion  of  the 
possible  occurrence  of  a  metaphorical  meanmg  of  death  in 
the  sacred  canon,  I  may  content  myself  with  fui^ther  claiming 
a  right  on  behalf  of  every  passage  to  be  examiaed  according 
to  its  tenor  and  connexion. 

The  author  sul^secpiently  refers  to  those  discourses  of  our 
Lord  "which,"  says  he,  "will  be  found  extending,  as  a 
galaxy,  through  the  heaven  of  the  Gospel  of  John,"  and  he 
puts  the  question  thus  : — 

"We  may  say  that  the  term  Vfe  siguifies,  either  the  literal  bestow- 
ment  of  immortality  in  body  and  soul,  in  the  sense  by  iis  contended 
for,,  and  to  be  conferred  exclusively  on  tlie  saints,  or  else  it  signifies 
one  of  these  three  things :  first,  the  gift  of  immortality  to  the  bodies 
of  the  righteous ;  or,  secondly,  the  gift  of  holiness  to  their  souls ;  or, 
thirdly,  the  gift  of  hajjinness  to  a  nature  already  possessed  of  immor- 
tality in  the  soul,"  p.  IG. 
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I  adopt  the  last  of  these  hypotheses,  and  proceed,  therefore, 
to  notice  what  is  to  be  said  against  it. 

"Neither  in  the  last  place,"  says  Mr.  White,  "can  it  be  that 
happiness  was  designed  here,  apart  from  the  gift  of  eternal  existence  to 
the  compound  nature,  for  many  passages  are  deprived  of  all  congruous 
signification  by  such  an  hypothesis.  'Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in 
the  wilderness  and  are  dead.  This  is  the  bread  which  came  dowTi 
from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof  and  not  die,''  John  vi.  47. 
*  This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  that  seeth  the 
Son  and  belie veth  on  him  may  have  everlasting  life,  and  I  will  7-aise 
him  u]:)  at  the  last  day,''  John  v.  40.  To  what  purpose  are  these 
physical  references,  if  the  life  intended  were  solely  the  happiness  of  a 
nature  already  immortal?"  p.  17. 

"To  what  purpose  are  these  physical  references'?"  This 
question  contains  the  whole  of  the  argument.  And  my  reply 
to  it  is  that  they  are  metaphorical  references, — figures  of 
speech ;  and  that  they  are  consequently  used  without  any 
incongruity  in  illustration  of  a  life  which  is  also  metaphori- 
cal. That  the  physical  references  on  which  Mr.  White  lays 
so  much  stress  are  really  metaphorical  may  appear  from  this 
consideration,  that  they  are  a  part  of  a  large  series  of  similar 
references,  which,  if  these  be  taken  literally,  must  be  taken 
literally  also ;  but  this  will  be  found  quite  inadmissible. 
Take,  for  example,  these  words  :  ''  This  is  the  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof  and  not 
die."  If  die  be  interpreted  literally,  so  also  must  eat,  and  so 
also  must  bread.  Whence  it  will  follow  that  Christ  is  literally 
bread,  and  that  he  must  be  literally  eaten  in  order  to  impart 
a  literal  life.  I  argue  on  the  contrary,  that  as  Christ  is  not 
bread,  and  is  not  to  be  literally  eaten,  so  the  life  which 
results  from  faith  in  him  (for  which  the  word  eat  is  a  meta- 
phor), is  not  literal  life,  but  happiness,  for  which  the  word 
life  is  a  scriptural  metaphor  not  unfrequently  employed. 

Before  finally  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject  it  will  be 
proper  to  notice  some  other  arguments  of  a  general  kind,  by 
which  Mr.  White  endeavours  to  determine  the  word  death 
and  its  equivalents,  when  used  to  denote  the  punishment  of 
sin,  to  a  literal  iuterpretation,  p.  243  et  seq.  After  an  ex- 
tended enumeration  of  the  various  forms  of  New  Testament 
phraseology,  he  thus  commences  his  obseiwations. 

"The  most  cursory  observation  of  the  series  will  suffice  to  demon- 
strate, that  the  great  majority  of  the  expressions  are  precisely  similar 
to  those  which  are  used  in  the  Old  Testament  in  relation  to  the 
destiny  of  the  wicked ;  and  therefore,  taken  in  their  plain  and  literal 
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sense,  [tliey]  strongly  corroborate  tlie  conclusion  whicli  has  been 
akeady  deduced,  that  the  UDgodly  will  be  deprived  of  existence  after 
endui'ing  the  degrees  of  suffering  appropriate  to  their  respective 
offences,"  pp.  243,  244. 

I  cannot  pass  witliout  remark  the  terms  in  which  Mr. 
White  here  expresses  the  conclusion  which  he  deduces  from 
the  language  alike  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
namely,  "that  the  ungodly  will  be  deprived  of  existence 
after  enduring  the  degrees  of  suffering  a2:)propriate  to  their 
respective  offences."  It  will  be  recollected  that  he  has 
affirmed  death  to  be  "the  whole  cui^se  of  the  law,"  and  the 
separation  of  body  and  soul  to  be  death.  This  therefore  is 
what  the  Scriptures,  if  they  sustain  his  position,  ought  to 
establish.  According  to  his  own  statement,  however,  they 
prove  something  very  different ;  namely,  that  the  ungodly 
will  first  "endure  degrees  of  suffering  appropriate  to  their 
respective  offences,"  and  then  "be  deprived  of  existence" — 
neither  of  which  ideas  is  comprehended  in  his  conception  of 
death,  and  consequently  neither  of  them  in  the  curse  of  the 
law.  The  Word  of  God  as  interpreted  by  himself  totally 
destroys  the  fabric  he  has  been  rearing. 

To  pass  on,  however,  to  his  proofs  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment phrases  in  question  are  to  be  "taken  in  theii'  plain  and 
literal  sense." 

The  first  of  them,  as  presented  in  the  passage  before  us,  is 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  similar  to  those  employed  in 
the  Old  Testament,  a  fact  which  is  very  true,  but  an  argu- 
ment w^hicli  can  have  no  weight  unless  the  author's  view  of 
Old  Testament  phraseology  be  substantiated.  It  has  abeady 
been  examined  by  us  and  "found  wanting."  His  second 
argument  is  put  as  follows : — 

'^  Sup2)osi7ig  the  doctrine  of  our  proposition  to  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  Christ,  what  language  could  have  been  selected,  generally 
speaking,  more  suitable  for  its  pojmlar  utterance  than  that  which 
has,  with  a  marvellous  uniformity,  been  selected  and  adhered  to  both 
by  the  evangelists  and  the  ajiostles  ?  For  it  seems  to  be  highly  pro- 
bable that  a  merciful  God,  in  bestowing  a  revelation  upon  a  race 
broken  up  into  many  nations  with  different  languages  into  which  the 
Word  of  Life  must  needs  be  translated,  would  adopt,  at  least  on  the 
most  important  subjects  in  which  the  eternal  welfare  of  all  was  con- 
cerned, that  terminology  and  mode  of  expression  throughout  the 
whole  canon  of  Scripture  which  should  depend  for  its  significancy 
upon  the  jjlain  and  literal  meaning  of  common  words;  and  not  upon 
the  pecuhar  figurative  idiom  (as  is  asserted  by  some)  of  a  single  tribe. 
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And  therefore  we  infer  that  these  terms  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
future  punishment  is  generally  conveyed  are  to  be  taken  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  which  they  bear  amongst  the  various  tribes  of  mankind, 
the  sense  of  literal  destruction,'^  pp.  244,  245. 

Here  again  Mr.  "White  is  contradicting  and  confounding 
himself.  In  p.  25  he  strongly  affirmed  that  the  separation 
of  soul  and  body  was  "the  true  scriptural  idea  of  death,"  but 
here  he  contends  for  its  being  taken  in  the  Scriptures  in 
^'  the  sense  of  literal  destruction." 

It  does  not  suggest  any  very  high  idea  of  the  force  of  his 
reasoning  that  it  is  founded  on  a  mere  probability.  "It 
seems  to  be  highly  %)TohabU^'  says  Mr.  White,  that  the  Bible 
would  be  written  in  such  and  such  a  manner.  A  slender 
basis  for  an  argument ! 

But  what,  then,  is  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  White  deems 
it  so  "highly  probable"  the  Bible  would  be  written?  A 
"  terminology  and  mode  of  expression,"  he  says,  "  which 
should  depend  for  its  significancy  upon  the  ijlain  and  literal 
meaning  of  common  words,  and  not  upon  the  peculiar  figu- 
rative idiom  of  a  single  tribe:"  in  other  words,  and  divesting 
the  idea  of  the  anxious  elaborateness  of  the  author's  phrase- 
ology, a  mode  of  expression  not  metaphorical.  Now,  as 
l^robability  resolves  itself  altogether  into  opinion,  I  must  de- 
clare it  in  my  opinion  highly  improhahle  that  such  a  style 
should  characterise  the  Scriptures.  Every  language  employs 
figurative  expressions,  even  on  the  most  important  subjects, 
and  the  most  ancient  languages  the  most  abundantly. 
Figures  are  not  incompatible  with  plainness  of  meaning,  but 
may  be  auxiliary  to  it ;  and  the  propriety  of  the  case  dictates 
that  men,  even  to  the  characteristic  diversities  of  single 
tribes,  should  be  addressed  in  their  ordinary  modes. 

Why  should  we  occupy  ourselves,  however,  with  any 
question  as  to  the  manner  in  wliicli  the  Scriptures  would 
probably  be  written  ?  With  the  volume  in  our  hands,  this 
is  readily  convertible  into  a  question  of  fact.  I  ask  Mr. 
White,  in  what  manner  is  the  Bible  written  ]  Has  he  yet 
to  learn  that  it  abounds  in  fact  with  Greek  and  Hebrew 
idioms,  and  that  it  is  more  densely  crowded  with  metaphors 
than  any  other  book  in  existence,  even  "on  the  most  im- 
jDortant  subjects"*?  Taking  the  fact  as  it  notoriously  stands, 
a  conclusion  directly  opposed  to  that  wliich  he  has  deduced 
may  without  hesitation  be  drawn  from  it ;  namely,  that  it  is 
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in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  great  issues  of  huniaii: 
destiny  may  be  found  expressed  by  figurative  terms. 

To  Mr.  White's  hy]3othetical  demand — " /Stq^j^osing  the 
doctrine  of  oiu-  proposition  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
Christ,  what  language  could  have  been  selected  more  suitable 
for  its  popular  utterance]" — I  reply,  that  he  shall  have  the; 
terms  in  their  literal  sense,  which  is  the  sense  of  his  "  propo- 
sition," if  I  do  not  prove  that  a  metaphorical  sense  belongs- 
to  them.  If  I  dO;  of  course  after  that  he  will  not  claim 
them. 

What  will  the  reader  say,  however,  to  this  demand  for 
literal  interpretation,  and  to  the  notion  of  the  improbable 
use  of  metaphorical  terms  in  relation  to  future  punishment, 
when  I  present  to  him  the  following  passage  from  Mr. 
White's  own  summary  of  New  Testament  phraseology. 

"The  following  figiu-es  are  likewdse  used.  Being  burnt  up  like 
chaff,  or  like  tares ;  blotted  from  the  book  of  hf e ;  broken  to  shivers ; 
trampled  under  foot,  like  savourless  salt ;  ground  to  powder ;  thrown 
away  like  bad  fish;  cut  down  or  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  like  a 
fruitless  tree ;  sawn  asunder ;  cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire,  with  weeping, 
waihng,  and  gnashing  of  teeth ;  cast  into  prison  until  the  debt  is  paid ; 
deprived  of  the  loan  talent ;  cast  into  outer  darkness ;  thrown  down, 
like  a  house  by  a  flood ;  beaten  with  manj^  or  with  few  strii)es ;  the 
mist  of  darkness  for  ever,"  p.  242. 

If  Mr.  White  really  ^dll  insist  upon  it,  that  the  terms  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  is  conveyed  shall 
be  taken  in  the  ordinary  sense,  that  is,  the  literal  one,  what 
can  follow  but  that  the  ungodly  must  hereafter  be  literally 
burnt  up,  broken  to  sliivers,  ground  to  powder,  plucked  up 
by  the  roots,  cast  into  prison,  thrown  down  and  beaten  with 
stripes,  with  other  wonderful  metamorphoses  too  numerous 
to  mention  1 

Mr.  White  thinks  that  some  ministers  of  the  Gospel  use  in 
reference  to  future  punishment  an  unscriptural  phraseology, 
and  avoid  that  of  the  Bible.  Let  those  who  are  faulty 
amend  j  but  it  was  surely  premature  for  him  to  lay  down 
such  a  general  proposition  as  that  which  follows,  he/ore  his 
examination  of  passages  in  detail. 

"It  ought  to  sink  down  into  the  heart  of  every  student  of  the 
Bible,"  says  he,  "that  the  entire  bulk  of  the  writings  of  Paul,  the 
grand  'teacher  of  the  nations  in  faith  and  verity,'  through  all  his 
Epistles,  does  not  present  a  single  instance  of  reference  to  the  doom 
of  the  wicked  in  which  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  is  not  consistent 
with,  and  confirmative  of,  a  literal  'miserable  destruction.'      The 
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same  thing  may  be  said  of  tlie  writings  of  Luke,  his  companion,  of 
James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  and  of  the  gospel  and  letters  of  John," 
p.  246. 

I  meet  this  extravagant  assertion  with  a  direct  contradic- 
tion, and  refer  to  the  preceding  investigation  of  the  twenty- 
eight  texts  which  Mr.  White  has  adduced  in  proof  of  my 
opinion.  This  is  nothing  more  than  assuming  the  literal 
interpretation  of  Scripture  in  the  mass,  and  determining  the 
sense  of  particular  passages  without  examination. 

Mr.  White  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  cannot  be  content  mth  an  unvarying  literal  interpreta- 
tion, as  follows : — 

"It  is,  however,  well  known  to  all  that,  notwithstanding  these 
primd  facie  arguments  in  favour  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
terms  death,  destruction,  &c. ,  a  figurative,  or  rather  an  opposite  signi- 
fication is  nearly  universally  attached  to  them  in  the  modern  church. 
They  are  understood  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  eternal  existence  of  the 
wicked  in  torment,  in  a  miserable  alienation  from  God.  The  reasons 
alleged  for  this  extraordinary  conversion  of  their  apparent  meaning 
deserve  our  careful  consideration,"  p.  249. 

The  author  begins  this  discussion  with  a  misunderstanding, 
which  obscures,  if  it  does  not  vitiate,  his  whole  reasoning. 
His  words  are — "  They  [the  terms  death,  destruction,  &c.] 
are  understood  to  convey  the  idea  of  an  eternal  existence  of 
the  wicked  in  torment."  This  assertion  requires  the  more 
remark  because  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the 
volume. 

I  say,  then,  that  I  do  not,  and  that  I  know  of  no  persons 
who  do,  mean  by  the  word  death,  as  used  to  denote  the 
future  condition  of  the  wicked,  ^'■eternal  existence  in  tor- 
ment." On  the  contrary,  I  use  it  to  denote  suffering  exclu- 
sively. Not  existence,  for  I  assume  on  other  grounds  the 
existence  of  the  sufferer;  still  less  eternal  existence.  Nor 
do  I  mean  by  death  eternal  suffering,  but  suffering  only, 
leaving  the  question  of  its  duration  to  be  determined  alto- 
gether by  other  considerations.  With  a  question  so  mis- 
stated arguments  can  hardly  have  a  conclusive  bearing. 

Following  this  misunderstanding  is  a  sentence,  of  the  ani- 
mus of  which  there  is  clear  reason  to  complain. 

"Of  the  principal  supports  of  this  method  of  interpretation,  the 
first  has  ever  been  the  supposed  necessity  of  rendering  the  terms 
which  denounce  future  punishment  to  the  ungodly  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  immortahty  of  the  soul ;  but  since 
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■we  have  formerly  seen  that  the  Bible  lends  no  sanction  whatever  to 
that  representation  of  the  nature  of  man,  we  cannot  acknowledge  any 
obligation  to  evade  the  literal  declarations  of  inspiration  derived  from 
the  weight  of  this  argument,"  pp.  249,  250. 

I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  Mr.  White  not  to  believe 
that,  when  the  italics  I  liave  marked  in  this  passage  meet 
his  eye,  he  wdll  regret  having  wi'itten  it.  As  to  "the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,'''  it  is  quite  too  much  for 
him  to  say  that  he  has  ascertained  anything  concerning  that, 
since  he  has  chosen  to  sjDeak  exclusively  of  the  immortality 
of  the  man,  as  body  and  soul  united.  In  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  as  apart  from  the  body,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  he 
is  not  himself  a  believer. 

"Secondly,"  continues  the  author,  "it  has  been  thought  that 
several  passages  in  oiu-  Lord's  discourses  require  us  to  interpret  the 
ordinary  phraseology  so  as  to  preserve  the  impression  of  the  ever- 
lasting existence  of  all  mankind  in  happiness  or  in  woe,"  p.  250. 

These  passages  are,  of  course,  those  which  relate  to  the 
eternity  of  future  punishment,  which  are  at  present  out  of 
our  contemplation. 

"Thirdly,  it  has  been  considered  that,  inasmuch  as  the  term  hfe 
frequently  stands  for  the  conception  of  happy  existence,  therefore 
death  may  fairly  represent  the  idea  of  a  miserable  existence  for  ever," 
Ibid. 

This  is  a  covert  reference  to  the  Eclectic  reviewer  of  Mr. 
Dobney's  Notes  on  Future  Punishment;  but  as  on  this 
point  Mr.  Dobney  has  spoken  for  himself,  and  as  I  have 
elsewdiere  (p.  183)  made  the  acknowledgment  due  to  him,  I 
need  not  further  notice  the  matter  here.  I  may  observe, 
however,  that  Mr.  White  entirely  misunderstands  the 
reviewer's  jDosition  and  argument,  and  that  out  of  this  mis- 
understanding arises  an  adoj^tiou  on  his  part  of  Mr.  Dobney's 
assertion,  in  the  following  terms : — 

' '  Life  never  signifies  happiness  apart  from  the  notion  of  existence, 
and  never  loses  its  chief  and  prominent  meaning  of  existence, "  Ibid. 

And  in  his  note,  p.  165,  giving  the  various  meanings  of 
the  word  life,  we  have  the  following  definition  and  proofs : — 

3.  ^^ Happy  existence;  not  happiness  alone  hut 'h.2i\)\)y  Yde.  'In  thy 
favour  is  life. '  '  Wisdom  is  a  tree  of  life. '  '  Now  we  live  if  ye  stand 
fast  in  the  Lord.'  " 

The  first  of  these  quotations  is  from  Ps.  xxx.  5  : — "  In  his 
favour  is  life;"  the  slight  error  of  quotation  probably  indi- 
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cates  that  tlie  author  trusted  to  his  memory,  and  did  not 
refer  to  the  passage.  He  gives  no  reason,  however,  why  life 
must  be  here  understood  both  of  life  and  happiness,  but  cites 
the  place  as  though  this  were  self-evident,  which  certainly  it 
is  not.  On  the  contrary,  from  a  perusal  of  the  whole  verse 
it  seems  clear  that  happiness  alone  is  intended: — "For  his 
anger  endureth  but  a  moment;  in  his  favour  is  life:  weeping 
may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning." 

"Wisdom  is  a  tree  of  life,"  is  of  course  from  Prov.iii.  i8 : — 
"  She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her."  But 
this  is  clearly  a  metaphor,  and  consequently  not  relevant. 
The  same  metaphor  occurs  chap,  xi,  30 — "  The  fruit  of  the 
righteous  is  a  tree  of  life:"  chap.  xiii.  12,  "When  the  desire 
cometh  it  is  a  tree  of  life:"  and  chap.  xv.  4,  "  A  wholesome 
tongue  is  a  tree  of  life." 

The  third  passage,  i  Thess.  iii.  8,  requires  only  to  be  read 
in  its  connexion  to  show  that  happiness  alone  is  the  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed: — "Therefore,  brethren,  we  were 
comforted  over  you  in  all  our  affliction  and  distress  by  your 
faith :  for  now  we  live  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord." 

Mr.  White  seems  to  think  that  life  cannot  be  used  to  de- 
note happiness  without  also  denoting  existence,  because 
happiness  is  necessarily  a  condition  of  a  living  being ;  but 
there  is  surely  a  fallacy  in  this.  No  doubt,  unless  a  being 
lives  it  cannot  be  happy :  "when,  however,  you  take  the  term 
life  to  denote  its  happiness,  it  ought  to  be  only  in  circum- 
stances in  which  its  literal  life  is  otherwise  known,  and  does 
not  require  to  be  asserted;  and  using  life  to  denote  the  hap- 
piness of  a  being  otherwise  known  to  be  alive,  it  is  evidently 
neither  necessary  nor  proper  to  make  it  denote  this  fact  also. 

Our  author  emphatically  says, 

"That  it  [life]  ever  loses  its  proper  radical  meaning  of  existence 
has  yet  to  be  proved,  and  of  course  the  bnrden  of  proof  lies  with  the 
ojiposite  party,"  p.  166. 

Without  admitting  the  justice  of  this,  I  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, and  adduce  proof  in  the  general  assertion  that  every 
word  used  as  a  metaphor  loses  in  such  use  its  radical 
meaning.  Will  Mr.  White  adduce  any  proof  in  return,  that 
"  the  proper  radical  meaning"  of  life  is  conscious  existence  ?  * 

*  See  ""Who  will  Live  for  Ever?"  Note  A.  The  primary  meaning  of 
life,  as  given  by  Mr.  White  himself  (p.  165),  is  "  Vital  existence  as  distinct 
from  the  death  or  dissolution  of  vegetable  or  animal  structures.^* 
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For  if  that  should  turn  out,  as  I  believe  it  will,  not  to  be  the 
radical  meaning  of  the  word,  there  will  then  remain  no  pre- 
tence whatever  for  requiring  that  it  should  be  conjoined  with 
happiness  when  life  is  used  in  this  sense,  whatever  may  be 
the  issue  of  an  argument  respecting  the  radical  meanings  in 
metaphors  generally. 

He  further  says,  in  the  same  note,  p.  166 — 
"It  has  never  been  shoM^n  that  death  stands  for  a  state  of  misery 
.     .     .     apart  from  the  idea  of  literal  destrnctiou." 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  show  this,  I  presume,  to  those  who 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  insist  upon  the  idea  of  destruc- 
tion in  every  example.  But  in  truth  the  cpiestion  is  not  so 
much  one  of  criticism  as  of  rhetoric.  It  is  one  case  of  a  large 
class,  namely,  of  figurative  or  analogical  terms,  and  it  must 
be  decided  by  the  laws  which  affect  the  whole  class.  The 
question  to  be  asked  is,  What  takes  place  when  a  word  is 
used  figuratively  ?  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  taken  out  of  its 
literal  meaning  which  no  longer  remains  in  it,  and  used  in  a 
different  meaning,  as  freely  and  independently  as  though  it 
was  never  used  in  any  other.  Whether  this"  be  or  be  not 
the^  law  of  figurative  language  let  grammatical  authorities 
decide.  This  is  the  battle-ground,  and  by  the  decision  of  the 
general  question  all  particular  cases  must  be  governed.  On 
this  Mr.  White  has  not  said  a  word.  Let  me  be  allowed  to 
refer  the  reader  to  the  remarks  which  he  ^vill  find  on  it  in 
pp.  1 80-1 8 2. 

We  now  come  to  the  close  of  this  long  discussion,  of  which 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  in  conclusion  a  brief  recapitulation. 

Mr.  White  lays  it  down  that  death  is  the  curse  of  the  law, 
and  in  corroboration  of  this  sentiment  he  adduces  many  pas- 
sages as  showing  that  death  in  its  literal  sense  is  the  punish- 
ment of  sin.  Now  I  assert  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
Scriptures  do  not  teach  anywhere  that  literal  death  is  the 
pimishment  of  sin,  nor,  consequently,  that  it  is  the  curse  of 
the  law. 

To  this  I  may  add  that  the  nature  of  the  curse  of  the  law 
is  elsewhere  stated  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  preclude  all 
doubt  upon  this  subject.  Thus  the  apostle  tells  us,  Rom. 
1.  21,  that  "the  ivrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against 
all  ungodliness  and  imrighteousness  of  men."  That  the 
wrath  of  God  should  be  literal  death  is  not  only  not  neces- 
sary, but  not  at  all  probable.     Mr.  White  himself  admits 
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tliat  it  will  be  the  source  of  a  large  amount  of  suffering  to 
the  impenitent  of  a  totally  different  kind ;  and  I  know  not 
by  what  method  it  can  be  identified  with  death  but  by  direct 
testimony  to  that  effect,  which  is  certainly  not  produced. 

This  2^oint  being  determined,  two  other  points  of  Mr. 
White's  argument  are  also  determined. 

1.  He  elaborately  argues  the  question  whether  the  death 
threatened  to  Adam  was  anything  more  than  death  in  its 
simplest  idea,  against  those  who  have  affirmed  it  to  include 
death  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal,  pp.  45-57. 

As  having  myself  affirmed  this  opinion  in  my  earliest 
publication,*  I  am  a  party  interested  in  this  argument  gene- 
rally, and  I  may  perhaps  find  reason  to  modify  my  senti- 
ments in  this  particular.  All  that  I  have  now  to  say,  how- 
ever, is,  that  the  topic  is  irrelevant  here.  If  the  death 
threatened  to  Adam  had  been  the  curse  of  the  law,  it  would 
have  had  bearing;  but  since  it  is  not  so,  the  tenor  of  that 
threatening  is  of  no  consequence  to  our  argument  at  all. 

2.  He  presently  lays  down  the  principle  that  the  j^enalty 
of  the  Gospel  is  a  second  infliction  of  the  curse  of  the  law, 
namely,  of  death.  Perhaps  so,  if  death  were  the  curse  of  the 
law;  but,  since  this  is  not  the  case,  no  proof  can  be  hence 
derived  that  it  is  the  penalty  of  the  Gospel. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

ox   HIS   NOTION   or   SACRIFICE. 

Our  author  commences  his  second  discourse  by  referring 
to  the  primeval  custom  of  sacrifice,  -p.  7  5  seq. 

Here  he  endeavours  to  make  two  points.  He  affirms  that 
the  rite  of  sacrifice  teaches,  first,  that  the  punishment  of  sin 
is  death;  and,  secondly,  that  the  death  which  constitutes  the 
punishment  of  sin  is  literal  death.  The  latter  of  these  posi- 
tions I  shall  have  no  need  to  dispute  with  him,  if  I  shall  be 
successful  in  my  endeavour  to  controvert  the  former. 

*  Theology,  or  an  Attempt  towards  a  Consistent  View  of  the  whole 
Counsel  of  God. 
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After  proposing  the  question, — "  Wliat  were  the  truths 
couA^ejed  to  the  niinds  of  the  sacrificers  by  the  solemn  rite  of 
putting  to  death  an  animal  through  the  shedding  of  its  blood, 
and  committing  its  body  to  the  flames?" — the  author  extracts 
two  passages  from  the  Aviitings  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  giving 
with  great  propriety  and  beauty  the  answer.  The  ideas  con- 
veyed are  in  the  flrst  instance  stated  to  be,  "the  desert  of 
punishment,  the  substitution  of  the  innocent,  and  the  pardon 
of  the  transgressor."  In  the  latter  of  these  two  passages, 
however,  which  contains  a  more  extended  enumeration  of 
particulars,  occurs  the  following  sentence, — "That  death  in 
all  its  tremendous  meaning  and  extent  is  the  p7'02?er  2^unish- 
ment  of  sin,'''  j).  78.  In  expressing  a  doubt  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement,  I  shall  be  apparently*  committed  to  a 
difference  of  opinion,  not  with  Mr.  White  only,  but  with  the 
learned  and  distinguished  theologian  whose  words  he  has 
quoted ;  but  I  must  nevertheless  j)roceed.  And  there  being 
no  reasons  assigned  why  the  act  of  sacrifice  should  be  held 
to  show  that  death  is  the  proper  punishment  of  sin,  I  must 
pursue  the  direct  course  of  submitting  some  on  the  contraiy. 

I  argue,  then,  from  the  nature  of  sacrifice  as  a  significant 
or  symbolical  action.  Such  it  is  expressly  called  by  Dr. 
Smith,  and  such  doubtless  it  will  be  universally  admitted  to 
have  been.  In  it  nothing  was  real,  everytliing  was  repre- 
sentative. It  implied  that  the  offerer  had  sinned,  but  he 
was  no  part  of  the  transaction;  he  merely  stood  by,  and  by 
some  significant  act,  as  by  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
victim,  acknowledged  the  reference  of  the  rite  to  his  case. 
The  victim  represented  him ;  and,  his  offence  being  suf)posed 
to  be  transferred  to  the  victim,  its  sufferings  represented  the 
punishment  due  to  him.  They  exhibited  his  punishment, 
however,  as  by  a  symbolical  act  so  in  a  symbolical  manner; 
not  intimatiog  that  it  would,  if  personally  inflicted,  consist 
in  his  own  death,  but  in  something  which  the  death  of  the 
victim  might  fitly  shadow  forth.  As  the  whole  affair  was  a 
group  of  shadows,  I  not  only  affirm  that  the  death  of  the 
victim  does  not  teach  us  that  death  is  the  proper  punishment 
of  sin,  but  I  go  further,  and  say  that  it  teaches  us  the  con- 
trary.    Death,  if  a  shadow  of  anything,  cannot  be  a  shadow 


*  I  say  apparently,  because  I  am  far  from  cei-tain  that  Dr.  Smith  would 
not  on  explanation  agree  with  me. 
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of  itself.  It  must  in  this  connexion  be  taken  to  exhibit 
only  a  punishment  of  sin  in  some  respects  like  itself;  a 
punishment,  for  example,  involving  the  loss  of  all  happiness, 
as  death  involved  the  loss  of  all  enjoyment  to  the  animal 
slain. 

Besides,  the  taking  away  the  life  of  the  victim  did  not 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  sacrificial  rite;  to  the  completion 
of  it  there  was  yet  necessary  the  placing  of  the  slain  body  on 
the  altar,  and  the  consumption  of  it  there  by  fire.  This  also 
was  a  symbolical  action,  or  rather  a  part  of  a  symbolical 
action,  the  slaughter  and  the  burning  of  the  victim  necessa- 
rily combining  to  give  the  true  idea  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice. 
This  of  course  symbolized,  as  truly  as  death  did,  the  punish- 
ment of  sin ;  but  what  did  it  show  that  punishment  to  be  ? 
Death  ?  I  think  not.  It  would  be  much  more  consistent  to 
say  suffering.  For  if  the  thing  symbolized  be  supposed  to  be 
death,  we  shall  then  have  a  symbol  of  it  composed  of  two 
parts  (death  and  consumption  by  fire)  one  of  wdiich  is  not 
symbolical ;  an  incongruity  obviously  fatal  to  such  an  hypo- 
thesis. 

In  summing  up  Mr.  White  avails  himself  of  three  scrip- 
tural references,  to  which  I  must  briefly  refer. 

"We  thus  learn,"  says  he,  "  to  trace  in  all  the  vast  effusions  of  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats  practised  under  the  ancient  dispensations, 
and  retained  through  a  strong  moral  instinct  throughout  the  pagan 
world,  an  instructive  testimony  to  the  desert  of  sin :  '  The  soul  that 
sinneth  it  shall  die.'  We  see  a  clear  and  vivid  image  of  that  male- 
diction under  which  we  were  all  born  as  'children  of  wrath,'  and 
which  loudly  proclaims  that  '  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission.' " 

1.  He  denominates  the  rite  of  sacrifice  "an  instructive 
testimony  to  the  desert  of  sin;"  and  adds  immediately,  ''The 
soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,"  as  a  scriptural  confirmation  of 
this  sentiment.  The  total  irrelevancy  of  these  words  will  be 
manifest  on  consulting  the  context  in  the  i8th  chapter  of 
Ezekiel,  and  has  already  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, p.  215. 

2.  "  We  see,"  he  continues,  "  a  clear  and  vivid  image  of 
that  malediction  under  which  we  are  all  born  as  '  children  of 
wrath.' "  This  phrase  occurs  in  Eph.  ii.  3,  where  the  apostle 
teaches  that  the  Jewish  disciples  "  were  by  nature  children 
of  wrath,  even  as  others."  By  this  language,  however,  he  is 
far  from  intending  any  ''malediction"  under  which  it  may 
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be  conceived  that  "all  are  born,"  TcKva  op'^pj^,  the  phrase 
literally  translated  "  children  of  wrath,"  means  persons  de- 
serving of  wrsdli ;  and  4>vaet,  ("by  nature"),  therefore,  cannot 
mean  the  condition  in  which  we  are  born  as  under  "male- 
diction," but  must  be  understood  of  our  natural  propensities, 
under  the  influence  of  which  men  fall  early  and  universally 
into  personal  sin,  and  so  become  obnoxious  to  God's  dis- 
pleasure. 

3.  The  sacrificial  rite,  the  author  tells  us,  "loudly  pro- 
claims that  '  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.'  " 
Upon  referring  to  the  connexion  of  these  words  (Heb.  ix.  22), 
it  will  be  manifest  that  the  apostle  is  not  enunciating  a 
general  truth  derivable  from  sacrifice,  and  relating  to  the 
remission  of  sin  to  mankind ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
merely  making  an  affirmation  respecting  the  true  character 
of  the  Jewish  ritual.  The  passage  begins  at  ver.  18,  and 
ver.  22  reads  thus, — "And  almost  all  things  are  by  the  law- 
purged  with  blood;  and  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  re- 
mission"— none,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  law  of  Moses. 
The  fact  thus  asserted  the  author  of  the  Epistle  immediately 
makes  the  basis  of  an  argument. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

ON  HIS   VIEW   OF   THE   SACRIFICE   OF   CHRIST. 

By  a  natural  transition,  although  not  in  the  order  of  the 
volume  before  us,  we  may  now  pass  on  to  the  redemj^tion 
effected  by  Christ,  of  which  our  author  treats  at  pp.  123  seq. 

He  enters  on  this  pai-t  of  his  subject  by  laying  down  his 
princijjal  thesis  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  The  DEATH  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  means  of  our  de- 
liverance from  the  curse  of  the  law,"  p.  125. 

Under  this  general  head  Mr.  W]iite's  observations  are 
directed  to  prove  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  literal  death, 
and  identical  with  the  actual  and  original  penalty  of  sin. 
Now,  as  in  the  preceding  instances,  so  here  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  engage  myself  with  these  subordinate 
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propositions,  my  intention  being  to  assail  that  out  of  which 
they  arise. 

I  object,  then,  at  once,  to  the  statement  that  "the  death 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  means  of  our  deliverance 
from  the  curse  of  the  law."  I  think  the  evangelical  truth 
requires  to  be  expressed  in  more  general  terms,  to  the  effect 
that  our  redemption  is  owing,  not  to  the  death  of  Christ  ex- 
clusively, but  to  his  expiatory  sufferings  as  a  whole. 

I  open  the  question,  therefore,  of  the  existence  of  which 
Mr.  White,  although  he  has  not  noticed  it,  can  scarcely  have 
been  ignorant,  whether  the  expiatory  sufferings  of  Christ 
consist  solely  in  his  death;  or  whether  there  are  not  some 
other  elements  requiring  to  be  referred  to  this  class  of 
sorrows'? 

On  this  subject  it  has  been  held  by  some  divines  that  all 
the  sufferings  endured  by  Christ  in  this  world  after  the 
assumption  of  his  public  character  were  expiatory,  and  that 
the  sum  of  them  constitutes  his  great  sacrifice  of  himself; 
and  an  elaborate  discourse  of  President  D  wight  founded  on 
this  idea  may  be  seen  in  his  Theology,  Sermon  56.  So  broad 
a  view,  however,  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  my  argument. 
Let  me  be  allowed  to  ask.  Are  there  7io  sufferings  endured 
by  Christ  that  can  £iirly  claim  to  be  reckoned  expiatory, 
besides  the  simple  '^dissolution  of  his  compound  humanity," 
■or  the  disjunction  of  soul  and  body?  In  a  representation  so 
narrow  as  this  it  hardly  seems  possible  to  include  even  his 
physical  sufferings  on  the  cross,  or  the  reproach  of  "  hanging 
on  a  tree;"  still  less  the  mental  agony  under  which  he  cried, 
"  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  T'  It  would 
seem  necessary,  however,  to  go  a  little  further  back  than 
this,  and  to  take  some  account  of  his  humiliation  before  the 
Jewish  and  Koman  rulers,  as  well  as  of  his  awful  sorrows  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  What  is  Mr.  White's  view  of 
this  subject  1  Can  any  probable  explanation  of  the  anguish 
of  Gethsemane  be  suggested,  if  we  refuse  to  regard  it  as  a 
part  of  the  great  expiation  1 

I  confess  myself  quite  unable  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  redemption  is  effected  by  the  death  of  Christ  exclu- 
sively; nor  do  I  think  that  any  of  the  general  reasonings 
hinted  at  by  the  author  have  weight.  He  lays  down,  for 
example,  emphatically,  this  j^roposition : — 

"As  a  personally  sinless  man,  he  [Christ]  could  not  as  the  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  race  be  called  upon  to  undergo  any  other  than  the 
original  sentence,"  p.  131. 

On  this  assertion  I  offer  the  following  remarks : — 

1.  That  there  is  no  force  in  it  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  made,  unless  the  original  sentence  was  death,  which,  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  it  was  not. 

2.  That  it  supposes  a  much  stricter  representation  of  the 
human  race  by  Christ  than  can  be  shown  to  exist.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  those  divines  proved  to  be  in  error,  who  have 
maintained  that  the  sin-offering  of  Christ  was  a  grand  expe- 
dient of  the  divine  government,  bearing  relation  not  so  much 
to  the  persons  of  mankind  as  to  the  public  justice  of  God, 
and  constituting  a  ground  upon  which  mercy  might  be  exer- 
cised towards  the  rebellious.  On  this  view  there  is  no  need 
to  suppose  that  Christ  endured  the  original  sentence  at  all, 
whatever  it  may  have  been. 

3.  That  it  leads  to  a  difficulty  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
For  it  is  clear  that,  if  Christ  "could  not  as  the  representative 
of  the  race  be  called  upon  to  undergo  any  other  than  the 
original  sentence,"  he  could  not  be  called  on  to  undergo  any 
more  than  the  original  sentence;  and  from  hence  it  will  follow 
that  he  can  have  effected  expiation  for  no  transgressions  but 
breaches  of  the  law.  Many  sins  are  committed,  however, 
which  are  not  breaches  of  the  law,  as,  for  example,  unbelief 
and  others,  which  respect  exclusively  the  dispensation  of 
mercy ;  all  these  sins  are  consequently,  on  Mr.  White's 
hypothesis,  without  expiation  offered.  Upon  what  gi'ound 
can  they  be  forgiven  % 

Mr.  A¥hite  suggests — indeed  his  hypothesis  makes  it  neces- 
sary— that,  since  death  was  all  the  curse  of  the  law  required, 
it  was  immaterial  in  what  manner  Christ  died;  and  he 
expressly  affirms  that  "  it  might  be  by  disease,  or  by  age," 
p.  132.  Is  this  credible?  And  can  Mr.  White  have  been 
driven  to  such  a  point  as  this  without  feeling  himself  on  un- 
tenable ground  %  Did  not  the  ancient  rite  of  sacrifice  require 
for  the  victim  a  violent  death?  Could  the  death  of  a  victim 
by  process  of  nature  have  been  accepted  as  an  expiatory 
offering  1  And  is  not  Christ  declared  to  have  "put  away  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself"?  Heb.  ix.  26. 

Mr.  White  endeavours  to  support  himself  by  scriptural 
testimony, 

"The  words  of  the  apostle,"  says  he,  "  seem  to  be  capable  of  no 
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other  interpretation,  Gal.  iii.  14.  '  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us;  as  it  is  written,  Cursed 
is  every  one  that  haiigeth  on  a  tree. '  The  construction  of  this  sen- 
tence, and  the  quotation  of  one  of  the  curses  of  that  'written  law' 
under  whose  sentence  we  lay  (the  law  of  Moses  viewed  as  a  repetition 
of  God's  eternal  law  of  morals),  appear  to  render  it  indubitable  that 
Christ  did  bear  the  curse  of  the  law  to  which  we  are  liable,"  p.  120. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that,  according  to  Mr.  White's  opinion, 
we  are  all  of  us  liable  to  be  "hanged  on  a  tree,"  and  not  to 
this  only,  but  to  all  the  other  curses  of  the  law  of  Moses ; 
that  being  "a  repetition  of  God's  eternal  law  of  morals" 
"  under  whose  sentence  we  lie."  Not  admitting  the  law  of 
Moses  to  be  what  Mr.  White  represents  it,  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  dangers  attend  our  sufficiently  unfortunate  race. 
On  the  other  hand  it  appears  plain  that,  while  the  apostle 
speaks  of  sinners  as  under  "  the  curse  of  the  law,"  he  says 
that  Christ  was  ''made  a  curse  for  us,"  and  this  by  suffering 
a  process  of  humiliation  to  which  sinners  are  not  exposed, 
namely,  by  "  hanging  on  a  tree." 

It  is  quite  true,  of  course,  that  Christ's  death,  taken  in 
the  simplest  view,  was  a  part  and  a  most  illustrious  part  of 
his  atonement,  although  not  the  whole  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unnatural  that  the  sacred  writers  should  have  often  used  the 
term  death  as  descriptive  in  the  aggregate  of  the  fact  and 
its  important  concomitants,  all  which  contribute  to  the  one 
offering  which  "taketli  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 

It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  why,  if  death  were  neither  the 
curse  of  the  law,  nor  any  part  of  it,  did  Christ  die  for  us  % 
The  same  question  may  be  asked,  however,  respecting  every 
other  part  of  our  Lord's  expiatory  sufferings,  of  no  portion 
of  which  does  it  seem  either  necessary  or  possible  to  affirm 
that  it  was  the  actual  curse  of  the  law.  Nor  is  it  anywhere 
in  Scripture  affirmed  that  Christ  underwent  ^Hhe  curse  of 
the  law." 

What  he  suffered  was  "  A  curse."  In  fulfilment  of  thi& 
destiny  he  went  through  an  extended  course  of  humiliation 
and  sorrow,  which  may  be  deemed  to  have  been  appointed 
for  him  by  the  eternal  wisdom,  not  as  constituting  the 
original  curse  annexed  to  sin,  but  as  a  fitting  equivalent  for 
it.  Accordant  with  this  view  is  the  declaration  of  the 
apostle,  that  Christ  "  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,"  Phil,  ii,  8.  The 
"death  of  the  cross"  seems  to  have  been  selected  for  the 
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august  sufferer  because  of  the  ignominy  specially  attached  to 
it  by  the  Jews ;  and  by  this  circumstance  particularly  the 
apostle  makes  good  his  declaration  already  cited,  that  Christ 
was  "  made  a  curse  for  us :  for  it  is  written"  (he  immediately 
adds,  referring  to  Deut.  xxi.  23)  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that 
hangeth  on  a  tree." 

Mr.  Wliite  thinks  that  his  view  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
as  consisting  exclusively  in  his  death,  throws  light  on  the 
Scriptures. 

"This  view  of  the  life-giving  death  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  he 
observes,  "sets  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  his  hloocl  in  a  remarkably 
beautiful  and  striking  light.  The  'sprinkling  of  his  blood'  is  the 
pardon  of  sin.  .  .  .  '  The  blood  is  the  life  thereof ; '  therefore  the 
'drinking  of  his  blood'  is  the  drinking  in  of  the  element  of  eternal 
life:  'for  his  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  his  blood  is  drink  indeed,'  " 
p.  135. 

1.  "The  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  hlood  of  Christ." 
Have  we,  then,  two  doctrines — the  one  a  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion by  the  death  of  Christ,  the  other  a  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  his  hlood  ?  It  seems  rather  that  the  doctrine  is  but  one ; 
death  in  the  one  case  and  blood  in  the  other  denoting  precisely 
the  same  thing,  namelyj  Christ's  sacrifice  of  himself  for  us. 

2.  Even  the  scriptural  phraseology — "  redemption  through 
his  blood;"  "the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ,"  &c. — 
can  receive  little  illustration  from  the  author's  notion  of  the 
great  expiation :  since  he  holds  the  death  of  Christ  to  have 
consisted  exclusively  in  the  separation  of  soul  and  body, 
which  might  (according  to  him)  have  taken  jDlace  by  age  or 
disease,  and  consequently  ^vithout  any  shedding  of  blood 
at  all. 

He  observes — "'The  blood  is  the  life  thereof;'  therefore 
the  '  drinking  of  his  blood'  is  the  drinking  in  of  the  element 
of  eternal  life ;  'for  his  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  his  blood  is 
drink  indeed.'  "  I  find  much  to  complain  of  in  this  passage, 
which  blends  together  such  unconnected  portions  of  Holy 
Writ. 

I.  "For  the  blood  thereof  is  the  Ufe  thereof,"  was  the 
reason  assigned  by  the  Jewish  legislator  why  the  blood  of  a 
sacrificial  victim  should  not  be  used  as  food  ;  it  was  especially 
representative  of  the  propitiatory  power  of  the  offering. 
What  can  warrant  Mr.  White  to  draw  from  this  statement 
so  remote  a  conclusion  as  that  the  blood  of  Christ  is,  in  a 
nutritive  sense,  "the  element  of  eternal  life'"? 
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2.  The  blood  of  a  victim  was  not  "  tlie  life  thereof"  in  the 
sense  of  its  being  adapted  to  give  life  to  another;  which, 
nevertheless,  is  the  sense  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  as  "the  element  of  eternal  life." 

3.  The  blood  of  Christ  is  apparently  spoken  of  by  the 
author,  not  as  an  expression  for  his  atonement  generally,  but 
in  its  literal  reality,  as  strictly  antithetic  to  the  blood  of  a 
piacular  victim.  Can  it  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  in 
this  sense  the  blood  of  Christ  is  "the  element  of  eternal  life;" 
and  that  we  actually  "drink"  it  in  order  to  live  for  ever? 
Yet  what  else  does  this  passage  mean  1  That  we  are  said  to 
be  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ  is  doubtless  true ;  but  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  take  this  expression 
as  denoting  less  than  the  entire  fact  of  his  sanguinary  death, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  with  great  propriety  be 
regarded  as  comprehending  the  whole  amount  of  his  expia- 
tory sufferings. 

4.  That  Christ  speaks  of  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his 
blood  (John  vi.)  is  true ;  but  this  is  when  he  has  exhibited 
himself,  not  as  presented  to  Cod  in  sacrifice,  but  under  the 
fig-ure  of  bread  for  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  mankind. 

In  a  note  Mr.  White  exhibits  the  application  of  his  views 
"to  the  symbolic  rite  of  the  Lord's  supper."  He  reckons  it 
"  very  obvious"  that  this  ordinance  is  "  a  standing  testimony 
against  the  doctrine  of  natural  immortality." 

"When  we  take  bread  as  Christ's  memorial,"  says  he,  "we  receive 
his  pledge  of  our  everlasting  existence  in  glory.  '  The  bread  which  I 
will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.' 
Who  wonld  not  respond  to  the  invitation,  'Take  it,  and  divide  it 
among  yoiu-selves '? "  p.  136. 

On  this  I  remark, — 

1.  That  the  passage  cited  from  John  vi.,  and  so  cited  that 
the  unwary  reader  might  readily  suppose  it  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  institution  of  the  eucharist,  is  unwarrantably 
applied  to  that  ordinance.  It  not  only  has  as  it  stands  no 
relation  to  the  supper,  but  it  relates  to  an  entirely  different 
subject,  namely,  the  reception  of  Christ  by  faith. 

2.  "  When  we  take  bread  as  Christ's  memorial,"  it  is  not 
clear  that  "  we  receive  his  pledge"  of  anything,  the  act  being 
on  our  part  simply  commemorative  of  his  death;  still  less  that 
"we  receive  his  pledge  of  our  everlasting  existence  in  glory," 
inasmuch  as  many  wdio  have  so  "  taken  bread,"  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  gone  to  gloiy  at  all. 
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3.  Here  is  another  instance  of  the  combination  of  the 
two  ideas  of  existence  and  happiness  under  the  term  life, — 
"  our  everlasting  existence  in  glory."  My  objections  to  this 
may  be  seen  at  pp.  180-182. 

After  two  sentences  not  requiring  particular  notice,  the 
author  continues  : — 

' '  The  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  being  alwaj^s  placed  in  opposition  to 
the  impending  death  of  man,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  term  has 
different  signillcations  in  the  two  cases ;  and  since  the  loss  of  '  a  right 
to  the  tree  of  life'  iu  Adam  was  followed  by  a  'return  to  the  dust 
whence  he  was  taken,'  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
He,  at  whose  death  the  veil  of  the  holiest  (the  type  of  Paradise)  was 
rent  asunder,  has  procured  for  us  a  literal,  and  not  a  metaphorical, 
participation  of  immortality,"  pp.  135,  136. 

1 .  In  animadverting  on  this  passage,  I  in  the  first  instance 
correct  the  closing  expression  of  it.  Instead  of  saying  that 
Christ  "has  procured  for  us  a  literal,  and  not  a  metaphorical, 
l^articipation  of  immortality,"  the  author  should  have  said, 
"a  participation  of  a  literal,  not  a  metaphorical  immortality." 
The  correction  is  not  without  importance. 

2.  The  assertion,  that  "the  holiest"  was  "a  type  of  Para- 
dise'^ is  inexact.  The  author  no  doubt  means  heaven  ;  a 
region  of  which  paradise  itself  was  but  a  shadow. 

3.  But  now  for  the  argument.  "The  death  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  always  placed  in  oi^position  to  the  impending  death 
of  man."  This  is  but  another  version  of  the  doctrine  that 
literal  death  is  the  whole  curse  of  the  law  and  the  whole 
sum  of  the  atonement ;  which  doctrine,  in  both  parts,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  disprove.  Nothing  follows,  consequently, 
respecting  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  tw^o  cases. 

4.  Let  us,  however,  admit  the  doctrine  for  a  moment,  and 
listen  to  what  succeeds  : — Since  Adam's  ^mvation  of  access 
to  the  tree  of  life  issued  in  his  death,  "it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion"  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  has  procured 
for  us  a  literal  immortality.  In  other  words,  Christ  must  be 
held  to  have  procured  for  us  by  his  death  a  literal  immor- 
tality, because  Adam  died  when  he  no  longer  had  access  to 
the  tree  of  life.  Can  the  reader  see  any  force  of  argument 
in  this  1  My  difficulty  is,  not  to  "  avoid  the  conclusion,"  but 
to  find  my  way  to  it. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

ON   HIS   THEORY   OF   REGENERATION. 

From  the  subject  of  redemj^tion  Mr.  White  proceeds  to 
regeneration.  This  he  affirms  to  be  "the  critical  circum- 
stance on  wliich  the  salvation  of  every  individual  turns," 
p.  155.  For  the  present  I  let  this  pass,  but  I  must  have  a 
word  with  him  about  it  hereafter.  "  In  order  to  obtain  an 
insight  into  the  nature  and  results  of  this  great  change,"  he 
institutes  an  inquiry  "into  tlie  scriptural  doctrine  upon  the 
grounds  and  reasons  for  its  necessity;"  and  after  assigning  as 
one  of  these  grounds  the  apj^ropriate  fact  of  "  the  loss  of  the 
divine  image  in  the  character,"  he  goes  on  to  assign  a  second 
in  the  following  terms  : — • 

"  It  seems  to  be  taught  with  equal  clearness  in  the  divine  revelation, 
though  but  httle  remarked  in  modern  times,  that  our  mortality,  or 
our  loss  of  the  prospect  of  immortality,*  through  the  fall,  is  another 
principal  ground  for  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth,"  p.  164. 

To  this  proposition  I  can  by  no  means  agree ;  but  since 
the  author  adduces  several  texts  of  Scripture  in  support  of  it, 
I  v/ill  give  them  a  careful  examination  before  I  enter  upon 
any  general  reasonings  concerning  it.  He  introduces  his  first 
class  of  texts  in  the  following  manner  : — 

"A  striking  confirmation  of  this  statement  is  afforded  by  the 
remarkable  name  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  the 
DEAD — signifying  those  who  are  imder  sentence  of  death;  as  when 
God  said  to  Abimelech,  '  Thou  art  but  a  dead  man,'  "  p.  165. 

This  reference  to  the  case  of  Abimelech  is  at  once  unne- 
cessary and  unfortunate.  Unfortunate,  because,  upon  turning 
to  Genesis  xx.  3,  it  is  clear  that  Abimelech  was  not  "under 
a  sentence  of  death  ;"  and  unnecessary,  because  so  ob\T.ous  a 


*  I  think  this  phrase  remarkable.  Our  "  mortality,"  then,  according  to 
Mr.  White,  is  our  "loss  of  the  prospect  of  immortality,"  and  nothing 
more.  According  to  the  same  authority,  however,  our  race  never  had  any 
prospect  of  immortality,  except  by  an  act  of  obedience  which  was  not 
rendered,  and  so  in  fact  never  any  to  lose.  On  the  other  hand,  sin  brought 
in  death,  our  liability  to  which,  and  not  the  loss  of  a  prospect  we  never 
had,  surely  constitutes  our  "mortality."  "What  was  there  in  the  course 
of  Mr.  White's  thoughts  to  cause  this  singular  deviation  from  his  own 
views? 
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fact  as  that  mankind  are  "Tinder  sentence  of  death"  must  be 
readily  gi^anted,  whether  proved  by  scriptural  citations  or 
not.  Neither  the  proof  nor  the  admission  of  it,  however,  can 
be  anything  to  his  purpose,  unless  death  be  understood  as  the 
curse  of  the  law.  On  the  meaning  of  the  appellation  the 
author  observes — 

"Although  it  is  undeniable  that,  whenever  the  race  of  man  is  repre- 
sented as  dead,  there  is  a  strong  collateral  reference  to  their  sinfulness, 
misery,  and  alienation  from  the  blessed  God,  it  seems  both  natm-al 
and  necessary  to  conclude  from  an  examination  of  the  evidence,  that 
this  term  is  employed  with  a  special  allusion  to  the  originally  de- 
noimced  punishment  of  sin,  the  curse  of  the  law— to  that  death  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  Adam  incurred,  a  total  and  final  cessation  of 
the  being  of  the  humanity,"  p.  167. 

I  have  here  only  to  repeat  what  I  have  elsewhere  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  that  death  is  not  the  curse  of  the  law,  or 
"the  originally  denounced  punishment  of  sin;"  the  author 
consequently  cannot  but  be  labouring  in  vain.  But  I  hasten 
to  ''an  examination  of  the  evidence." 

The  passages  adduced  by  Mr.  White  are  as  follows  : — 

(1. )  Matt.  \4ii.  22.      "Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead." 
"  Here,"  says  he,  "the  corpses  {vixoo-j;)  which  the  dead  (vfXjol)  were 
to  bury  point  strongly  to  a  hteral  interpretation :   L  e. ,  '  Let  those 
without  the  spirit  of  life  bury  the  defimct.     Let  those  who  are  as 
good  as  corpses  bury  corpses,' "  p.  167. 

On  this  I  observe  (i.)  that  Mr.  "White  suddenly  changes 
his  phraseology.  Just  before  he  defined  the  dead  to  be  those 
who  are  "  under  sentence  of  death,"  now  they  are  those  who 
are  "  without  the  spirit  of  life."  And  this  is  a  change,  not 
of  phraseology  only,  but  of  subject  also. 

(2.)  That  this  change  of  terms,  whether  made  inadvertently 
or  not,  is  required  by  the  case,  and  might  be  deemed  an 
exercise  of  controversial  wariness.  Mr.  White  could  not 
throw  the  passage  into  the  following  form — "  Let  those  who 
are  under  sentence  of  death  bury  the  dead,"  since  the  whole 
race  is  so,  and  the  words  thus  understood  could  convey  no 
distinction. 

(3.)  That  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  meaning  the  phrase 
"mthout  the  spirit  of  life"  can  have,  if  it  differ  materially 
from  that  usually  employed,  "  spiritually  dead."  Expositors 
generally  turn  the  passage  thus  : — "  Let  the  spiritually  dead 
bury  the  caraally  dead ;"  i.  e.,  let  those  who  have  no  religion 
attend  to    secular  concerns :    a  piece   of   counsel   perfectly 
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adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  party  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  given.  Mr. 
White  objects  to  this  that  it  is  "a  play  upon  words ;"  but 
he  must  be  perfectly  aware  that  a  habit  of  verbal  association 
(which  is  all  that  "  a  play  upon  words"  means)  prevails  to  a 
considerable  extent  both  in  the  scriptural  and  classical 
wiiters  of  antiquity.  This  is  in  fact,  however,  substantially 
his  own  interpretation. 

(2.)  Eph.  ii.  1-5.  "And  you  hath  he  quickened  who  were  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  .  .  .  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his 
great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  eveu  when  we  were  dead  in  sins, 
hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ,  and  raised  us  up,  and  made  us 
sit  together  in  heavenly  places." 

"Here,"  says  Mr.  White,  "the  death  from  which  the  Ephesians 
were  delivered  was  one  from  which  they  were  dehvered  when  Christ 
was  raised  from  the  tomb,  and  one  from  which  they  were  delivered 
'together  with  him,'  "  p.  168. 

If  it  is  the  meaning  of  this  remark  that  the  Ephesian 
converts  were  delivered  from  death  at  the  same  moment  as 
Christ — '^wlien  Christ  was  raised  from  the  tomb" — I  need 
not  say  anything  about  so  transparent  a  fallacy;  what  else 
the  phrase  cited  may  mean  I  do  not  know.  The  author's 
further  object  is  plainly  to  intimate  that  the  Ephesian  con- 
verts were  delivered  from  the  same  death  as  Christ,  which 
''could  be  only  literal  death."  I  submit,  however,  that 
neither  the  Ephesian  nor  any  other  converts  to  Christianity 
were,  or  are  in  fact,  delivered  from  "literal  death."  This 
therefore  cannot  be  tlie  meaning  of  the  passage. 

In  truth,  these  words  of  the  apostle  connect  themselves 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  chapter;  where  he 
represents  it  as  one  of  the  objects  of  his  prayer,  that  his 
brethren  might  know  "what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of 
his  (God's)  power  [or  rather  grace']  towards  those  who  believe, 
according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power  which  he 
wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and 
set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places,"  chap.  i. 
19,  20.  After  a  considerable  digression,  he  returns  to  this 
subject  in  chap.  ii.  4,  5,  where  he  tells  us,  that  God's  "great 
love  wherewith  he  loved  us"  has  been  shown  in  making  us 
who  believe  alive  with  Christ,  in  raising  us  up  together  with 
him,  and  in  making  us  sit  together  with  him  in  the  heavenly 
places.  Now  I  ask  whether  it  is  possible  that  these  phrases, 
as  descriptive  (which  they  are)  of  the  pi^esent  privileges  of 
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believers,  can  be  literally  understood  1  Is  it  not  evident  that 
the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Christ  are  represented  by 
the  apostle  as  a  pattern,  after  the  similitude  of  whicli  God 
has  been  pleased  to  fasliion  the  spiritual  privileges  of  his 
people  % 

(3. )  2  Cor.  V.  14.  ' '  That  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;  and 
that  lie  died  for  all  that  they  which  live  should  not  hencef ortli  live 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again." 

"Here,"  saj's  the  author,  "the  word  dead  must  signify  the  same 
thinf]  in  the  two  clauses — 'if  one  died  for  all,'  and  'then  were  all 
dead  ;^  else  the  adverb  then  is  a  mockery  of  the  forms  of  reasoning," 
p.  168. 

Since,  however,  the  apostle  is  evidently  speaking  of  Christ's 
death  in  expiation  for  sin,  the  sentence  of  death  intended 
must  be  the  curse  of  the  law  against  the  sinner  :  but  this,  as 
I  have  already  shown,  is  not  literal  death,  but  the  wrath  of 
God,  for  which  death  is  a  metaphorical  expression.  The 
antithesis  in  the  tw^o  clauses  is  rather  substantial  than  verbal, 
the  condemned  state  of  man  being  opposed  to  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Christ  j  and  it  is  sufficiently  preserved  by  attach- 
ing to  the  word  death  on  one  side  whatever  characterises 
man's  condition  of  wrath,  and  to  the  same  word  on  the  other 
whatever  entered  into  Christ's  expiation.  Instead  of  teach- 
ing anything  respecting  the  exact  nature  of  either  atonement 
or  condemnation,  the  apostle's  phraseology  adapts  itself  to 
these  ideas  as  elsewhere  scripturally  ascertained. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  last  clause,  wliich 
Mr.  White  presses  into  his  service  quoted  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

"  'That  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves, 
but  unto  him  that  died  for  them,  and  rose  again.'  Whence  it 
appears,"  he  adds,  "that  the  life  which  they  obtained  by  the  death 
of  the  Kedeemer  was  not  essentially  holiness  or  happiness  itself,  but 
a  life  which  is  to  be  stamped  with  those  characters  through  a  subse- 
quent voluntary  dedication  of  it  to  God,"  p.  169. 

The  author's  quotation  does  not  fully  exhibit  the  antithesis 
of  the  passage.  The  apostle's  words  are — "  He  died  for  all 
that  those  who  live.''  Life  here,  as  denoting  the  benefit 
resulting  from  a  personal  interest  in  the  death  of  Christ, 
must  be  understood  on  the  same  principle  as  death  in  the 
preceding  clause,  and  consequently  of  deliverance  from  con- 
demnation. In  the  subsequent  use  of  the  word  in  the  phrase 
^'live  unto  themselves"  this  idea  altogether  disappears,  and 
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we  have  that  of  devotedness  only.  Should  Mr.  White  be 
dissatisfied  with  this  view,  I  ask  him  to  apply  his  own.  He 
must  be  understood  to  insist,  "  that  the  life  which  believers 
obtain  by  the  death  of  the  Redeemer"  is  their  life  in  this 
worlds  since  it  is  that  which  they  are  now  to  dedicate  to  God. 
Now  they  had  the  same  life  in  this  world  when  they  were 
unbelievers,  and  would  have  had  it  still  if  they  had  not 
become  believers.  Besides,  according  to  Mr.  White  himself, 
the  life  obtained  by  Christ  is  "  life  in  the  ages  to  come"  after 
a  "resurrection,"  p.  168. 

Mr.  White  then  proceeds  to  name  the  remaining  passages 
in  which  the  epithet  the  dead  is  applied  to  men,  with  this 
solitary  remark — "In  the  same  sense  therefore'" — that  is  in 
the  sense  of  literal  death — "we  feel  obliged  to  believe  that 
the  term  is  employed"  in  them.     I  observe  on  this — 

(i.)  That  this  mode  of  interpreting  passages  of  Scripture 
in  the  lump  is  altogether  unwarrantable  and  unsafe. 

(2.)  That,  as  his  only  ground  for  the  assumption  he  makes 
is  the  presumed  success  of  his  preceding  expositions,  I  may 
fairly  conclude  that  by  having  shown  their  fallacy  I  have 
efi*ectually  disposed  of  the  remaining  texts.  Let  the  passages, 
however,  be  examined.     They  are  these  : — 

(4.)  Rom.  vi.  13.  "Yield  yourselves  imto  God  as  those  that  are 
aHve  from  the  dead. " 

That  is,  as  those  who  were  formerly  dead  but  are  now 
alive.     Here  the  idea  of  literal  death  is  out  of  the  question. 

(5.)  1  Tim.  V,  6.  "She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she 
hveth." 

This  relates  to  the  distribution  of  alms  in  the  primitive 
church  to  necessitous  widows ;  and  the  whole  meaning  is 
that  a  professing  widow  of  undevout  habits  should  not  be 
held  entitled  to  ecclesiastical  charity.  The  idea  of  literal 
death  has  no  place. 

(6.)  1  John  iii.  14.  "We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren :  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
abideth  in  death.''' 

In  this  passage  love  to  the  brethren  is  declared  to  be  an 
evidence  of  transition  from  a  state  of  condemnation  to  a 
state  of  contrasted  privilege ;  but  whether  the  terms  death 
and  life,  as  here  used,  are  or  are  not  to  be  interpreted  literally, 
there  is  no  local  evidence  to  show.  It  must  be  determined 
by  the  general  discussion  relating  to  them. 
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(7.)  Rev.  iii.  1.  "Thou  liast  a  name  that  thou  livest,  and  art 
dead." 

This  relates  to  the  church  at  Sardis,  and  would  seem  to 
convey  no  idea  beyond  that  of  its  prevailing  insincerity  and 
decay.  Literal  death  is  altogether  remote  from  the  meaning 
of  the  passage. 

(8.)  1  Peter  i.  2.3,  24.  "Being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed 
but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth 
for  ever;  for  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the 
flower  of  the  field :  the  grass  withereth  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth 
away ;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.  And  this  is  the 
word  which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto  you." 

The  passages  which  give  to  mankind  the  appellation  of 
^' the  dead"  being  disposed  of,  this  text  is  introduced  Avitb 
the  obsel'^^ation  that  it  "affords  the  strongest  confirmation" 
to  the  preceding  interpretation  of  them.  The  argument  is 
this. 

"It  is  obvious  that  in  the  24th  verse  the  apostle  is  giving  a  reason 
wherefore  (^tori,  for)  we  must  be  born  again  of  the  incorruptible  seed 
of  the  word,  which  'liveth  and  abideth  for  ever;'  because,  says  he, 
'  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass. 
The  grass  idthereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  aioay.''  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  he  regarded  man's  mortality  and  evanescence  as  a 
ground  for  the  necessity  of  regeneration,"  p.  170. 

Now  I  think  this  is  altogether  a  mistake.  The  jDassage 
begins,  not  with  the  23rd  verse,  but  the  22nd;  and  properly 
reads  thus  : — "  Seeing  ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying 
the  truth  through  the  Spirit  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the 
brethren,  see  that  ye  love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart 
fervently ;  being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of 
incorruptible,  by  the  -word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth 
for  ever."  The  structure  of  the  passage  is  evidently  this. 
The  apostle  is  assigning,  not,  as  Mr.  White  says,  a  reason 
why  they  must  be  born  again,  but  a  reason  why  they  should 
"love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently;"  and  this 
reason  is  that  the  seed  by  which  they  had  been  born  again 
(or  the  tinith  by  obeying  which  they  had  purified  their  souls) 
w^as  not  corru^Dtible  but  incorruptible — that  is,  not  of  tran- 
sient but  of  abiding  efl&cacy.  The  24th  verse  is  strictly  an 
illustration  of  the  power  of  divine  truth  to  mould  the  heart 
of  man  in  permanence,  as  compared  with  the  transitory  force 
of  all  other  motives.  "For  all  flesh  is  grass,  &c. ;  but  the 
word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever." 
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(9.)  John  vi.  47-53  is  finally  cited  by  Mr.  White  as  "in 
full  accordance  with"  his  "preceding  doctrine."  As  the 
passage  is  somewhat  long  for  quotation  and  does  not  requii-e 
it,  I  content  myself  with  saying  that  it  is  that  in  which 
Christ  declares  himself  to  be  "  the  bread  of  life,"  concluding 
with — "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  man,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  What  the  author 
means  by  saying  that  it  is  "in  full  accordance  with"  his 
"preceding  doctrine"  I  can  hardly  make  out  to  my  own 
satisfaction.  His  "preceding  doctrine"  is  that  the  necessity 
of  regeneration  is  scripturally  founded  "  on  our  mortality,  or 
loss  of  the  j)rospect  of  immortality,  through  the  fall;"  but  I 
see  nothing  iu  this  passage  relating  to  that  subject.  If  Mr. 
White  merely  means  that  life  is  here  to  be  taken  literally, 
this  notion,  of  which  however  he  adduces  no  proof,  belongs 
to  another  place,  and  is  remarked  on  elsewhere. 

"  These  observations,"  he  goes  on  to  say, — but  I  really  cannot  tell 
which,  his  own  or  the  passage  of  Smi^inre  just  quoted, — "may 
enable  us  to  attach  their  full  n3eaning  to  our  Lord's  declaration  to 
Nicodemus,  John  iii.  6, — 'That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,'  is 
of  a  corruptible  and  perishable  as  well  as  of  an  animal  natiu^e. 
'  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  ye  must  be  born  again.'  " 

On  this  I  remark, — 

1.  So  far  as  any  preceding  observations  of  the  author  go, 
they  afford  us  no  help  at  all  in  understanding  this  passage; 
he  not  having  established  a  single  proof  that  the  Scriptures 
found  the  necessity  of  regeneration  on  our  mortality. 

2.  This  slight  and  merely  collateral  reference  to  so  im- 
portant a  passage  as  that  from  which  Mr.  White  has  thus 
cut  out  a  few  words  is  unworthy  of  the  subject.  If  the  pas- 
sage as  a  w^hole  can  prove  anything  to  his  purpose,  why  has 
he  not  gone  into  an  exposition  of  it  ? 

3.  No  reason  appears  for  concurring  in  the  meaning 
assigned  by  Mr.  White — ^Ye  must  be  born  again  because  you 
are  of  a  corruptible  and  perishable  nature.  That  our  Lord 
here  refers  to  the  physical  attributes  of  man  is  an  unsup- 
ported and  most  improbable  assumption.  I  affirm,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  refers  to  man's  moral  character;  and  ask 
whether  the  requirements  of  the  passage  are  not  better  met 
by  understanding  it  thus, — Ye  must  be  born  again  because 
you  are  morally  corrupt  1 

Our  author  sums  up  his  argument  in  the  following 
terms : — 
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*'Thus  does  the  testimony  of  Scripture  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  necessity  for  regeneration  is  founded  on  the  complex  fact  of 
man's  moral  depravity  and  mortality  of  nature.  This  fact  is  desig- 
nated by  the  apostle  Paul,  'the  law  of  sin  and  death,'  "  p.  172. 

Upon  first  reading  this  sentence  it  seems  as  though  Mr. 
\Yliite  had  represented  the  apostle  Paul  as  announcing  "the 
complex  fact,"  that  the  necessity  of  regeneration  is  founded 
on  man's  combined  depravity  and  mortality:  on  a  second 
glance,  however,  it  becomes  manifest  that  he  merely  de- 
scribes the  apostle  as  asserting  the  "  complex  fact"  that  man 
is  both  depraved  and  mortal ;  an  assertion  which  might  have 
been  made  by  a  thousand  authorities,  and  in  a  thousand 
forms,  without  advancing  a  hair's  breadth  any  theory  con- 
cerning regeneration. 

It  is  not  certain,  however^  that  the  apostle's  w^ords  do  con- 
tain even  this  harmless  announcement.  What,  for  example, 
on  such  a  Yiew  of  them,  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  word 
law  ?  The  phrase  is  separated  from  the  verse  in  which  it 
stands  (Rom.  viii.  2),  and  by  a  reference  to  which  its  true 
import  will  readily  appear:  "The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death."  "  The  law  of  sin,"  is  evidently  the  inward  impulse 
to  evil  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  chapter  (see  ver.  23);  and 
when  the  same  impulse  is  said  to  be  a  law  of  death,  the 
meaning  is,  I  suppose,  that  by  leading  to  sin  it  leads  to 
death,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  result  is  the  punishment  of 
sin — that  is,  not  literally  but  figuratively.  Mr.  White 
adds, — 

"It  ['the  complex  fact'  that  man  is  both  depraved  and  mortal]  is 
also  felicitously  expressed  in  one  word  which  conveys  both  ideas, — 
corruption ;   'the  bondage  of  corruption,'  "  p.  172. 

This  phrase  is  culled  from  Hom.  yMi.  21,  where  it  consti- 
tutes part  of  the  well-known  and  interesting  passage  begin- 
ning,— "The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,"  (fcc.  The  passage  has 
given  rise  to  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Taking  "the  crea- 
ture" to  mean  mankind,  "the  bondage  of  corruption"  may 
mean  the  liability  of  the  race  to  death ;  but  I  see  no  way  by 
which  it  can  be  shown  to  mean  at  the  same  time  their  moral 
depravity. 

Having  thus  examined  the  scriptural  testimonies  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  White,  in  support  of  his  assertion  that  the 
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necessity  of  regeneration  is  founded  in  part  on  tlie  mortality 
of  mankind,  and  having  seen  that  they  do  not  sustain  his 
appeal,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  adduce  some  arguments  in 
opposition  on  general  grounds. 

First,  if  the  necessity  of  regeneration  rest  on  the  tw^o 
grounds  stated  by  the  author,  the  depravity  and  the  mor- 
tality of  mankind,  it  would  appear  that  regeneration  itself 
must  be  a  twofold  change,  corresponding  with  the  two  ob- 
jects which  it  must  have  in  view.  It  aims  both  to  correct 
depravity  and  to  remedy  mortality ;  two  results  of  a  nature 
so  widely  different  one  from  another,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  conceived  of  as  effected  by  one  and  the  same  operation. 
The  former  supposes  the  exertion  of  a  comma^nding  moral 
influence,  the  latter  an  exercise  of  physical  power.  Regene- 
ration, consequently,  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  one  change, 
but  as  two;  and  the  two  operations  are  surely  quite  distinct 
enough  to  be  distinctly  considered  and  denominated.  It  is, 
indeed,  as  two  that  Mr.  White  subsequently  represents  it.  It 
''consists,"  says  he,  "in  a  renewal  of  the  divine  likeness  in 
the  character,  and,  consequently  upon  that,  in  a  restoration 
to  the  hope  of  immortality,  or  everlasting  life,"  p.  172.  Is  it 
possible  to  accept  this  as  a  definition  of  the  one  change,  re- 
generation ] 

This  definition  is  more  particularly  worthy  of  remark  on 
account  of  the  singular  mode  in  which  the  second  part  of  it 
is  expressed.  Regeneration,  Mr.  White  tells  us,  is  "a  resto- 
ration to  the  hope  of  immortality."  Is  it,  then,  merely  "a 
restoration  to  hope"  ?  Let  us  hear  the  author  when  else- 
where declaring  the  result  of  this  blessed  change : — 

"There  seems  to  he  the  assured  warrant  of  the  Word  of  God  for 
regarding  those  who  have  thus  received  the  seal  of  the  Almighty  as 
having  entered  into  hnmortality;  as  having  become,  through  union 
with  the  Prince  of  Life,  component  parts  of  the  immortal  system  of 
the  universe,"  p.  186. 

If,  indeed,  regeneration  be  a  mere  "restoration  to  hope," 
it  is  not  necessarily  either  a  change  of  character  or  a  distinc- 
tion of  the  righteous,  for  the  Gospel  brings  hope  to  all. 

Secondly,  If  the  necessity  of  regeneration  rest  in  part  upon 
man's  mortality,  it  must  to  the  same  extent  be  a  process 
future  and  remote.  For  Christians  are  as  yet  living,  and  re- 
generation, in  this  half  of  it,  cannot  at  all  events  take  place 
until  the  resurrection.     This  seems  to  be  the  author's  view 
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as  expressed  in  p.  168,  where  lie  describes  the  life  obtained 
by  Christ  as  "life  in  the  ages  to  come,"  after  a  "resurrec- 
tion;" and  he  appears  to  find  no  difficulty  in  it,  for  he  uses 
concerning  it  the  following  extraordinary  language: — 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  any  other  than  a  moral  change 
takes  place  on  earth  in  the  structure  of  the  spirits  of  the  saved," 
p.  185. 

One  reason  why  I  have  called  this  language  extraordinary, 
is  that  it  presents  us  with  another  idea  of  regeneration, 
differing  materially  from  any  yet  afforded  us.  We  are  now 
informed  that  it  is  a  ^^  change  in  the  structure  of  the  spirits  of 
the  saved."  Whatever  this  may  mean,  it  is  at  all  events 
something  new.  We  have  had  regeneration  described  as  "  a 
restoration  to  the  hope  of  immortality,"  and  as  "  entering 
into  immortality,"  both  of  these,  however,  as  consequent 
upon  "a  renewal  of  the  di^-ine  likeness  in  the  character;" 
but  now  we  are  instructed  that  it  consists,  in  both  parts,  of 
a  "  change  in  the  structure  of  the  spiiit" — I  say  in  both 
jmrts,  because  the  author  includes  under  it  that  which  takes 
place  "on  earth,"  as  well  as  that  which  takes  place  hereafter. 
Is  it  not  necessary  to  ask  Mr.  White  which  of  his  definitions 
he  really  wishes  to  be  taken  ?  And  to  remind  him  that  when 
he  calls  the  future  part  of  it  a  "  change  in  the  structure  of 
the  spirit "  he  quite  overlooks  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ? 

The  author,  however,  has  e\ddently  no  clear  idea  of  the 
term  he  employs.  He  speaks  of  a  '•'' moral  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  sjDiiit."  Now  a  ^^  moral  change"  is  not  a 
change  of  ^'■structure,''  but,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  a 
change  of  character;  and  vice  versd,  a  change  of  structure  is 
not  a  moral  change.  Which  does  Mr.  White  mean]  Is 
regeneration  in  his  "vdew  a  change  of  character,  or  a  change 
of  structure?  Or  is  it  a  kind  of  hybrid  transformation,  half 
one  and  half  the  other? 

Whatever  regeneration  may  be,  the  sacred  writers  invari- 
ably speak  of  it  as  taking  place  in  the  present  life;  and  it  is 
wholly  without  scriptural  sanction  to  describe  it  as  a  change 
consisting  of  two  transformations,  one  effected  in  this  world 
and  another  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

There  is  nothing  in  Matt.  xix.  28 — "Ye  which  have 
followed  me,  in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall 
sit  on  the  throne  of  his  gloiy,  ye  also  shall  sit  on  twelve 
thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel" — to  authorize  a 
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different  conclusion;  although  Mr.  White,  without  noticing 
the  general  difficulties  of  the  passage  (which  has  divided 
interpreters  almost  as  much  as  any  in  the  Bible),  summarily 
determines  it  to  relate  to  the  resurrection,  and  calls  it  "the 
completion  of  the  new  birth  unto  holy  and  everlasting  life," 
p.  218.  Bloomfield  gives  his  judgment  that  the  opinion 
which  our  author  adopts  "is  not  well  founded;"  but  even  if 
it  were,  the  word  regeneration  as  used  to  denote  the  resur- 
rection could  be  regarded  only  as  a  metaphor.  The  resurrec- 
tion, moreover,  is  to  comprehend  "  both  the  just  and  unjust," 
and  can  by  no  means  be  properly  called  "the  completion  of 
the  new^  birth  to  holy  and  everlasting  life."  In  whatever 
sense  it  will  be  a  regeneration,  it  will  be  so  to  the  whole  race 
of  man. 

Thirdly,  If  the  necessity  of  regeneration  de2:)end  in  part 
•on  man's  mortality,  to  this  extent  regeneration  must  be  a 
physical  change.  This  is  evident  since  mortality  is  a  phy- 
sical evil,  and  since,  according  to  Mr.  White,  regeneration 
consists  in  a  "  change  in  the  structure  of  the  spirit,''  and 
includes  the  final  reunion  of  body  and  soul  at  the  resurrec- 
tion, "  the  completion  of  the  new  birth."  It  is,  however,  a 
position  difficult  to  hold.  The  author  has  previously  stated 
that  reo-eneration  is  "  the  critical  circumstance  on  which  the 
salvation  of  every  individual  turns"  (p.  155);  but  is  he  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  salvation  of  men  turns  upon  the 
effectuation  of  a  physical  change?  There  is  then  an  end 
altogether  of  our  "  second  probation,"  and  man  is  no  longer 
"a  candidate  for  immortality."  It  is  implied  in  the  very 
idea  of  a  system  of  probation  that  the  things  required  of  the 
party  to  be  proved  shovild  be  within  his  power;  and  if  the 
Gospel  be,  as  Mr.  White  not  only  admits  but  maintains  it  is, 
a  system  of  probation,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  con- 
dition on  which  salvation  under  it  depends  cannot  be  an 
impracticability,  and  consequently  not  a  physical  change, 
which  to  man  is  an  impracticability. 

Mr.  White  himself,  indeed,  when  speaking  of  man's  "second 
probation,"  or  his  merciful  probation  under  the  Gospel,  calls 
it  a  "  probation  of  repentance^'  an  idea  which  he  seems  quite 
to  have  lost  sij^ht  of  when  he  affirms  reoreneration  to  be 
"  THE  critical  circumstance  on  which  salvation  turns.  Is  it 
not  wonderful  that  he  should  have  forgotten,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, how  Paul  "  testified  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith 
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toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (Acts  xx.  21);  how  Peter 
preached,  "  Kepent  ye,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may 
be  blotted  out"  (Acts  iii.  19);  how  Christ  taught  that  "who- 
soever believeth  in  him  should  have  everlasting  life  "  (John 
vi.  40);  and  commissioned  his  disciples  to  the  end  of  the 
world  to  say,  "He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned"? 
Mark  xvi.  16.  Supported  by  such  authority,  it  cannot  be 
perilous  to  assert  that  regeneration  is  not  "the  critical 
circumstance  on  which  salvation  depends,"  but  only  one  of 
several,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  salvation  only  in  such  a 
sense  as  may  allow  it  to  be  associated  with  the  rest.  "He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved." 

Let  me  here  be  allowed  to  ask  Mr.  White  what  is  strictly 
his  idea  of  regeneration.  Does  he  mean  by  it  an  act  of  God 
or  a  transformation  of  man?  I  think  I  run  no  hazard  in 
saying  that  he  means  the  former.  I  then  ask  him  whether 
he  can  adduce  any  instance  from  Scripture  in  which  the 
word  is  used  in  this  sense  ?  My  o^vn  conviction,  formed  on 
no  slight  examination,  is  that  in  Scripture,  and  when  used 
in  relation  to  salvation,  the  word  regeneration  and  its  equi- 
valents are  always  used  to  denote  a  moral  change  and  not  a 
divine  act.  Take  for  an  example  i  Pet.  i.  22,  23:  "Seeing 
ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obejdng  the  truth  unto 
unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren,  see  that  ye  love  one  another 
with  a  pure  heart  fervently;  being  born  again,  not  of  cor- 
ruptible seed  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,  which 
livetli  and  abideth  for  ever."  In  this  passage,  "Ye  have 
purified  your  souls"  evidently  expresses  the  same  fact  as 
"being  born  again;"  while  "obeying  the  truth"  clearly  indi- 
cates the  mode  in  which  "the  word  of  God"  had  produced 
the  change.  And  I  think  this  is  the  uniform  habit  of  the 
sacred  writers.  It  is  tnie  that  in  systematic  theology  the 
term  regeneration  has  a  difierent  sense,  and  that  it  there  de- 
notes an  act  of  God  on  the  sinner.  I  do  not  find  fault  with 
this,  which  has  its  use  and  convenience ;  but  we  have  now 
to  do  with  regeneration  only  as  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Sacred 
Oracles.  In  this  view  it  denotes  the  great  moral  transforma- 
tion which  takes  place  in  a  man  when  he  believes  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  identical  with 
conversion.  In  this  sense  it  is  no  doubt  necessary  to  salva- 
tion;    but  it  is  in  this  sense  homogeneous  with  faith  in 
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Christ,  and  inseparable  from  it.  In  the  sense  in  which  Mr. 
White  nses  it  the  term  regeneration  is  by  the  sacred  writers 
never  employed. 

After  sketching  in  a  just  and  forcible  manner  "  the  main 
outlines  of  the  divine  image  restored  in  the  regenerate  man," 
Mr,  White  proceeds  to  lay  it  down  that  "on  this  great 
spiritual  transformation  human  immortality  depends ; "  and 
he  endeavours  to  establish  this  proposition  by  several  scrip- 
tural references,  in  the  following  manner: — 

"Those  who  have  experienced  it  ['this  great  spiritual  transforma- 
tion'] are  declared  in  Scrij^ture  to  have  'passed  from  death  imto  life,' 
and  those  who  have  not  are  said  to  '  abide  in  death ; '  on  them  '  the 
wrath  of  God  remains'  (ixivu,  John  iii.  36),  and  they  'shall  not  see 
hfe,'  "  p.  185. 

The  phrase  "passed  from  death  unto  life"  occurs  first  in 
John  V.  24,  where  certainly  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  regene- 
ration: "He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  hwi 
that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into 
condemnation;  but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life."  It  occurs 
again  in  i  John  iii.  14: — "We  know  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  unto  life  because  we  love  the  brethren;"  and  here 
also  is  the  second  phrase — "He  that  lovetli  not  his  brother 
abideth  in  death."  Now  this  verse  is  not  to  Mr.  White's 
purpose;  because,  even  if  this  mention  of  brotherly  love 
could  be  used  as  a  reference  to  the  "great  spiiitual  trans- 
formation" generally,  it  is  brought  forward  by  the  apostle 
merely  as  a  point  of  evidence.  He  does  not  say,  We  pass 
from  death  to  life  because  we  are  transformed;  but  because 
we  are  transformed  "we  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life."  Was  the  obviousness  of  this  the  reason 
why  Mr.  White  did  not  quote  the  entire  verse  % 

John  iii.  36  reads  thus: — "He  that  believeth  on  the  Son 
hath  everlasting  life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall 
not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  I  ask 
here,  whether  the  separation  of  the  phrases  cited  by  Mr. 
White  ivom.  faith,  to  which  they  do  refer,  and  the  annexation 
of  them  to  regeneration,  to  which  our  Lord  makes  not  the 
remotest  reference,  is  justifiable? 

The  author  quotes  one  passage  more,  and  this  at  full 
length.  It  is  Rom.  viii.  13:  "If  ye  live  after  the  flesh  ye 
shall  die;  but  if  ye  through  the  Spiiit  do  mortify  the  deeds 
of  the  body,  ye  shall  live.^^     My  remark  upon  this  is  that  it 
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proves  notliing  for  Mr.  White,  unless  lie  can  show  that  the 
words  death  and  life  are  used  in  theii'  literal  acceptation. 
Upon  tliis  point  commentators  are  much  divided,  but,  as  the 
author  has  not  gone  into  the  question,  so  neither  need  I; 
I  may  observe,  however,  that  all  men  literally  "die,"  whether 
they  "  live  after  the  flesh,"  or  not. 

In  page  187  the  author  quotes  the  following  verses  from 
the  same  chapter : — 

"If  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  indeed  is  dead  because  of  sin,  but 
the  Spirit  is  hfe  because  of  righteousness.  And  if  the  Spirit  of  Him 
that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  up 
Christ  from  the  dead  shall  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit 
that  dwelleth  in  you,"  Rom.  ^aii.  10,  11. 

Mr.  White's  comment  on  the  w^ords  "the  spirit  is  life 
because  of  righteousness"  is — "the  soul  has  'passed  from 
death  rnito  life'  through  regeneration,  and  has  become  im- 
mortal because  of  justification  and  sanctilication."  Now,  not 
to  insist  that  the  idea  of  regeneration  is  thrust  in  here 
totally  without  warrant,  I  ask  what  has  Mr.  White  to  do 
with  the  immortality  of  the  soul?  We  have  hitherto  found 
him  contending  that  the  divine  dispensations  regarded  man 
exclusively  as  man,  or  in  his  "compound  humanity;"  that 
the  body  is  "fundamentally  and  properly  the  human  nature ;" 
that  it  "is  considered  as  the  formal  subject  of  redeeming 
grace;"  that  "its  resurrection  is  the  physical  object  and 
basis  of  redemption ; "  and  that,  as  death  was  the  disjunction 
of  soul  and  body  without  any  reference  to  the  subsequent 
condition  of  either,  so  life  as  restored  by  Christ  is  but  the 
reunion,  and  immortality  the  endless  reunion,  of  the  dis- 
severed elements  for  the  reconstruction  of  "the  compound 
humanity."  Has  Mr.  White  forgotten  all  this,  that  he  now 
talks  about  "the  soul"  passing  "from  death  unto  life,"  and 
becoming  "immortal"?  This  lang-uage  belongs  to  a  totally 
different  set  of  ideas  from  that  on  which  he  primarily  pro- 
ceeded. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ox   HIS   IDEA   OF   UXION   TO   CHRIST. 

From  regeneration  our  author  proceeds  to  the  kindred 
subject  of  union  to  Christ. 

He  introduces  this  topic  by  a  notice  of  the  union  subsist- 
ing between  Adam  and  his  posterity. 

"lu  the  case  of  Adam,"  says  he,  "the  universal  law  of  generation 
involved  his  posterity  in  the  moral  consequences  of  his  transgression, 
and  obliged  a  transmission  of  his  legal  relationships  to  God  and  the 
universe.  '  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  Not 
one,'"  p.  192. 

On  this  I  observe — 

1.  This  passage,  Job.  xiv.  4,  is,  I  believe,  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  erroneously  rendered.  Tlie  proper  translation 
is  given  by  Mr.  Good,  as  follows : — 

' '  Who  can  become  pure,  free  from  pollution  ? 
"No  one." 

2.  To  whatever  extent  either  "  his  legal  relationships  to 
Cod  and  the  universe "  or  "  the  moral  consequences  of 
Adam's  transgression"  descend  to  his  posterity  through  him, 
this  cannot  be  ascribed  to  "the  universal  law  of  generation," 
in  which  nothing  is  discoverable  adapted  to  convey  either 
legal  relationships  or  moral  consequences.  It  is  much  more 
natural  to  refer  their  descent  in  a  given  case  to  the  operation 
of  some  specific  arrangement,  such  as  was  evidently  made 
with  our  first  father  in  the  garden  of  Eden ;  the  basis  of  such 
an  arrangement  being  found  in  the  great  "law  of  generation," 
and  its  end  in  the  contingent  issues  of  that  peculiar  proba- 
tional  dispensation. 

3.  Although  the  "consequences"  of  Adam's  conduct,  moral 
and  physical,  for  good  or  for  evil,  might  descend  by  vii'tue  of 
such  an  arrangement  and  accordiiio:  to  its  tenor,  I  do  not  see 
how  "  legal  rehitionships  to  God  and  the  universe"  would 
also  descend.  No  one  of  his  posterity  could  stand  in  the  re- 
lation to  God  which  Adam  held  as  federal  head  of  the  race ; 
while  the  relation  to  God  which  he  held  merely  as  man 
would  of  course  be  held  also  by  all  other  men,  not,  however. 
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as  descending  to  them  from  their  first  parent,  but  as  arising 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  human  nature. 

Mr.  White  then  goes  on  to  show  that  three  great  evils 
have  descended  to  mankind  from  Adam ;  namely,  "  con- 
demnation," ''corniption,"  and  ^^  death, '^  pp.  192,  194, 

In  relation  to  this  statement,  I  beg  to  ask  him  what  is  the 
distinction  between  "condemnation"  and  "death"?  Death 
being,  according  to  him,  the  curse  of  the  law  (and  certainly 
the  23enalty  of  the  Eden  covenant),  condemnation  can  be  no 
other  than  our  legal  exposure  to  death,  in  agreement  with 
his  own  words,  p.  193.  But  what  then  does  Mr.  White 
mean  when  he  says,  that  death  descends  to  us  from  Adam  1 
This  is  merely  a  short  way  of  expressing  our  legal  exposure 
to  death,  that  is,  om^  condemnation.  The  two  terms  describe 
one  and  the  same  thing;  and  the  evils  we  inherit  from  the 
fall  are  not  three,  but  two  only — a  legal  subjection  to  death, 
and  moral  depravity.  To  speak  of  condemnation,  corruption, 
and  death,  is  to  lose  one's-self  in  w^ords. 

Mr.  White  now  advances  to  the  subject  before  him. 

' '  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ, "  says  he,  ' '  has  been  constituted  a  second 
head  for  the  human  race,  a  second  Adam;  and  the  new  birth,  or 
regejieration  unto  life,  unites  us  to  him  in  vital  honds,^'  p.  195. 

I  remark  here — 

1 .  That  the  phrase  "  regeneration  tmto  life "  is  very 
sing-ular.  Does  the  author  know  of  any  other  kind  of  regene- 
ration? Or  did  the  word  resm^rection  at  the  moment  con- 
found him  ? 

2.  That  Christ  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  consti- 
tuted a  head  "for  the  human  race;''  his  federal  character 
relating  rather  to  the  people  eternally  given  to  him,  and 
afterwards  believing  in  him.  Indeed  Mr.  White  cannot 
mean  more  than  that  Christ  is  head  of  the  regenerate,  since 
he  says  that  I'egeneration  constitutes  union  to  him. 

3.  Union  to  Christ  must  be  regarded  as  constituted, 
not  by  regeneration,  but  by  faith.  Union  to  Christ  has 
two  aspects :  the  one  virtual,  liaving  reference  to  legal 
and  judicial  considerations,  and  resulting  in  justification; 
the  other  vital,  having  reference  to  the  elements  of  character, 
and  issuing  in  sanctification.  The  former  is  efiected  by  faith 
as  submitting  to  the  righteousness  of  God  (Rom.  ix.  30),  or 
to  God's  mode  of  justifying  men;  the  latter  is  effected  by 
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faith  as  working  by  love,  and  purifying  the  heart ;  Gal.  v.  6, 
Acts  XV.  9. 

After  this,  the  author  goes  on  to  say — 

"From  Christ  we  receive  righteousness,  or  justification,  in  opposi- 
tion to  condemnation ;  sanctification,  in  opposition  to  corruption ;  and 
redemption  of  body  and  soul  to  eternal  life,  in  ojyposition  to  mortality,''^ 
pp.  195,  196. 

It  is  now  apj)arent  what  object  was  to  be  attained  by  the 
distribution  of  tlie  evils  inherited  by  us  from  the  fall  into 
three — condemnation,  corruption,  and  death;  since  here  are 
theii'  pretty-looking  counterparts,  justifi.cation,  sanctification, 
and  redemjytion.  The  first  trio,  however,  has  been  abolished, 
and  consequently  can  afford  no  support  to  the  second.  Let 
us  see  whether  it  can  stand  by  itself. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  apostle  declares  Christ  to  be 
"  made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification, 
and  redemption,"  i  Cor.  i.  30;  and  in  its  familiar  association 
with  this  i:>assage  the  whole  strength  of  Mr.  White's  enume- 
ration stands.  But  let  us  examine  the  use  he  makes  of  the 
word  redemption.  He  speaks  of  "  redemption  of  body  and 
soul  to  eternal  life  as  opposed  to  mortality."  In  further  ex- 
plaining his  view  of  the  term,  p.  217  seq.,  he  admits  that  it 
comprehends  "  the  recovery  of  all  that  we  have  lost  in  the 
first  Adam,"  and  he  might  have  added,  of  all  that  we  have 
lost  by  our  own  misconduct;  but  he  proceeds  immediately  to 
liiniit  it  to  tlie  resurrection  of  the  body. 

"It  is  especially  to  be  observed,"  says  he,  "that,  in  accordance 
%vith  the  doctrine  which  represents  man  as  essentially  a  compound 
being  having  his  characteristic  image  in  the  body,  the  inspired  writers 
uniformly  j)ass  over  in  comparative  silence  the  happy  condition  of  the 
separate  spirits  of  the  faithful,  and  dwell  upon  the  eesuerection  as 
the  true  hope  of  the  believer,  the  genuine  and  ultimate  redempAion  of 
humanity,"  pp.  217,  218. 

Now  I  observe — 

1.  That  this  is  not  fair.  If  by  justification,  sanctification, 
and  redemjHion,  he  meant  justification,  sanctification,  and 
resurrection  of  the  body,  he  surely  should  have  said  so.  He 
speaks,  however,  of  "redemption  of  body  and  souV 

2.  That  this  is  not  consistent :  because  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  comes  to  all,  ''both  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  and 
it  is  provided  for,  not  by  union  to  Christ,  but  by  the  general 
adaptation  of  the  system  of  mercy  to  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ON    HIS   REVIEW   OF    THE   SCRIPTURAL   E^^DENCE  OF   IMMORTALITY. 

Mr.  White  repeatedly  avows,  and  in  a  tone  savouring  of 
the  triumjDliant,  tliat  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures 
so  much  as  a  single  declaration  of  the  immortality  of  man. 
He  even  thinks  the  Bible  "  strongly  opposed"  to  it.  His 
reasons  for  this  opinion  are  the  following  : — 

1.  "The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  never  once 
exphcitly  delivered  throughout  the  entire  range  of  the  canon  of 
Scripture,"  p.  19. 

On  this  I  remark — 

(i.)  Our  author  has  been  searching  for  a  doctrine  which 
there  is  no  chance  of  finding  there ;  namely,  the  doctrine 
that  man  is  "  endowed  with  the  sublime,  the  magnificent 
attribute  of  eternal  existence,"  p.  21.  If  he  had  looked  for 
the  doctrine  of  man's  natural  immortality  properly  defined, 
he  might  perhaps  have  announced  a  different  result  of  his 
labour. 

(2.)  I  beg  him  to  say  whether  Luke  xx.  ^6, — "Neither 
can  they  die  anymore" — is  not  an  explicit  declaration  of  the 
undying  nature  of  man.  If,  as  he  alleges,  a  single  verse 
will  satisfy  him,  is  not  this  sufficient  1  * 

(3.)  If  he  means  by  explicit  declarations  dogmatical  or 
strictly  doctrinal  ones,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  sufficient 
reason  exists  for  expecting  such  in  the  Bible.  Mr.  White,, 
indeed,  asserts  that, 

"In  every  other  instance,  we  obtain  from  the  prophets  and  apostles 
clear  and  frequent  enunciations  of  the  doctrines  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  deliver,  even  of  those  which  unaided  reason  was  able  to 
discover,  as  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  difference  between  virtue 
and  vice,"  p.  20. 

It  is  a  new  thing  to  me,  however,  to  be  informed  that  the 
Scriptures  explicitly  teach  either  the  difference  between 
virtue  and  vice  or  the  existence  of  God.     That  they  imply 

*  This  was  written  before  tlie  appearance  of  Mr.  White's  pamphlet,  and 
I  prefer  leaving  it  as  it  was  written.  My  remarks  on  his  Eeply  will  be 
foxxnd  in  the  present  volmne,  p.  61  seq. 
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both,  or  speak  in  sucli  a  manner  that  both  must  be  true,  is 
certain;  but  if  they  explicitly  teach  these  doctrines  I  must 
be  indebted  to  Mr.  White  to  say  where.  But  how  could  he 
say  that  '^we  obtain  y?'om  the  pro'pliets  clear  and  frequent 
enunciations  of  the  doctrines  which  they  were  commissioned 
to  deliver;"  when,  if  they  were  commissioned  to  deliver 
doctrines  at  all,  it  is  notorious  that  their  utterances  in  rela- 
tion to  Gospel  themes  were  proverbially  obscure  %  The 
apostles,  it  is  true,  used  "great  plainness  of  speech;"  but 
neither  their  discourses  nor  their  writings  as  preserved  to  us 
were  characterised  by  systematic  instruction,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  being,  although  a  splendid,  a  solitary  exception. 
After  the  model  of  the  Great  Teacher,  to  whom  Mr.  White 
in  this  instance  makes  no  reference,  they  said  and  wrote 
principally  what  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  suggested  ; 
and  every  careful  reader  of  the  New  Testament  knows  that 
some  of  the  most  explicit  statements  we  have  of  evangelical 
truth  have  arisen  out  of  circumstantial  suggestions.  The 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  to  the  Hebrews  we  owe  to  the 
opposition  of  false  teachers ;  and  the  vindication  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  (i  Cor.  xv.)  to  the  same  cause.  Had  Paul 
met  with  those  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  we 
might  have  possessed  an  apostolical  vindication  of  that 
doctrine  also.  The  most  probable  solution  of  his  silence  is 
that  every  one  he  addressed  believed  it. 

"How  sliall  we  explain  the  remarkable  fact,"  Mr.  White  goes  on 
to  demand,  "that  neither  prophets  nor  apostles  have  ever  once  em- 
ployed this  argument  in  dealing  with  the  wicked?"  p.  20. 

That  "prophets"  ever  had  much  to  do  "in  dealing  with 

the  wicked"  is  far  from  beino^  clear.     Their  chief  commission 

• 
was  to  the  Israelites  in  relation  to  the  requirements  and 

sanctions  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  to  others  they  w^ere  not 

either  expounders  of  the  moral  law  or  preachers  of  the 

Gospel.     The  topics  suggested  to  the  apostles — it  may  almost 

be  said  forced  on  them,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time 

were  of  a  different  class  :  if  they  were  addressing  the  Jews, 

they  had  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be 

the  Christ ;  if  Gentiles,  they  had  to  show  the  vanity  of  idols 

and  the  claims  of  the  living  and  true  God.     And  that  they 

did  preach  in  this  manner  is  manifest  from  the  record,  for 

proofs  of  which  see  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  imssim. 
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"It  is  impossible  to  believe,"  continues  Mr.  White,  "that  those 
writers  who  are  copious  to  an  almost  painful  minuteness  in  the  details 
of  a  ceremonial  economy  or  of  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  and  in 
refutations  of  the  cavils  of  every  variety  of  heretical  apostasy,  should 
yet  not  have  expended  a  line  in  defence  of  a  truth  which  is  liable  to 
such  deadly  attacks,  and  which  is  notwithstanding  asserted  to  be  the 
very  foundation  of  religion,"  p.  21. 

This  passage  suggests  several  observations. 

(i.)  Mr.  Wliite  mentions  no  writer  who  asserts  that  the 
doctrine  of  man's  immortality  is  "the  foundation  of  religion." 
If  any  one  has  done  so  he  has  clearly  indulged  in  exaggeration. 
It  can  be  no  more  than  one  among  several  fundamental 
truths. 

(2.)  Its  being  a  fundamental  truth  does  not  authorize  any 
wonder  at  its  not  being  explicitly  taught,  even  if  this  be  the 
fact ;  since  other  fundamental  truths,  such  as  the  being  of 
God,  the  responsibility  of  man,  and  a  future  life,  are  in  like 
manner  not  explicitly  taught. 

(3.)  Its  being  "liable  to  deadly  attacks"  constituted  no 
reason  why  the  apostles  should  defend  it.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  entered  at  any  time  on  gratuitous  controversy. 
They  defend  the  truths  that  loere  attacked,  not  those  which 
miglit  be  so. 

(4.)  That  the  apostles  were  careful  to  refute  "every  variety 
of  heretical  ajDostasy"  they  met  with,  is  clear  and  satisfactory 
proof  that  they  did  not  find  any  heresy  on  the  subject  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  The  dispute  between  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  had  been  already  settled  by  their  Master. 

2.  Mr.  White  further  notices,  "as  strongly  opposed  to  the 
notion  of  the  soul's  immortality,"  "the  style  and  tone  adopted 
in  the  Scrij)ture  when  speaking  discursively  of  man's  natural 
estate,"  p.  21.  Then  follow  quotations  from  the  7th,  loth, 
nth,  14th,  and  4otli  chapters  of  Job,  descriptive  of  the 
vanity  of  human  life  ;  after  which  the  author  continues  : — 

"Again,  David  and  Isaiah  re-echo  the  same  humble  strain, — 'What 
is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
visitest  him?'  'All  nations  before  him  are  as  nothing,  yea,  less  than 
nothing  and  vanity,'  "  p.  23. 

The  author  says  that  this  is  "  depreciatory  language,"  and 
contends  that  the  use  of  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  "ancient  philosophers"  who  used  it  held  any 
very  high  notions  of  "human  dignity;"  but  in  this  observa- 
tion he  overlooks  the  true  animus  of  the  language  he  has 
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quoted.  If  it  is  "  depreciatory  of  man,"  it  is  not  of  man 
considered  in  himself,  but  only  as  viewed  in  comparison  with 
his  Maker,  This  in  the  hinguage  of  Isaiah  is  obvious : — 
"All  nations  before  Him  are  as  nothing,  yea,  less  than 
nothing  and  vanity."  In  Psalm  viii.,  as  every  reader  will 
recollect,  David  argues  from  the  vastness  of  the  material 
universe  : — "When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained.  Lord,  what  is  man"?" 

The  language  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  depreciatory,  not  of 
man  but  of  man's  present  condition,  as  shown  in  the  brevity 
of  his  life  and  the  calamities  to  which  he  is  exposed.  There 
is  no  argumentative  force  in  these  passages  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  adduced.  That  man's  life  on  earth  is 
short  and  miserable,  goes  not  a  step  towards  proving  that  he 
has  no  natural  adaptation  to  exist  for  ever ;  while,  on  the 
suiDposition  that  he  has  such  an  adaptation,  he  is  still  mar- 
vellously chosen  among  the  vast  works  of  God  for  the  atten- 
tion lavished  on  him,  and  in  comparison  with  his  Maker  is 
"less  than  nothing  and  vanity." 

"If  man  be  by  constitution  an  immortal  in  his  soul,"  says  Mr. 
White,  ' '  the  mortality  of  his  body  is  an  inconsiderable  circumstance 
— rather  a  blessing  than  a  curse,"  j).  23. 

Is  there  any  authority  for  this  startling  affirmation  ?  Or 
is  it  merely  matter  of  opinion  1 

3.  Mr.  White's  last  reason  for  deeming  the  Scriptures 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  man's  immortality  is  derived  from 
the  idea  that  the  body,  not  the  spirit,  is  "  the  characteristic 
nature"  of  man,  an  opinion  which  has  been  fully  discussed 
in  a  preceding  chapter.'^' 

In  an  earlier  portion  of  this  volume  f  I  have  cursorily 
adverted  to  the  fact,  that  the  opinion  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  was  not  only  extant  but  prevalent  among  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  it  being  strongly  asserted  by  the 
Pharisees  with  whom  the  bulk  of  the  nation  agreed,  and 
denied  only  by  the  Sadducees  with  a  few  adherents.  This 
fact,  while  it  supplies  an  easy  solution  of  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  Mr.  White  has  raised,  affords  also  an  ob\T.ous 
and  powerful  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  so  held  : 
since,   on  the  one  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
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prevalence  of  such  an  opinion  except  on  the  supposition  of 
its  having  been  cbawn  from  the  fountain  of  truth ;  and  since, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  account  for  the 
silence  of  our  Lord  respecting  so  material  an  error,  if  such 
he  deemed  it.  In  p.  1 1 6  seq.  the  author,  fully  acknowledging 
the  fact  as  above  stated,  addresses  himself  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  which  arises  out  of  it. 

After  some  observations  on  the  existence  of  the  Sadducees 
as  a  sect  and  their  position  with  regard  to  the  Pharisees,  he 
thus  proceeds  : 

"  It  is  not  too  much  confidently  to  suppose  that  the  Saddncees  had 
at  least  some  plausible  reasons  for  their  opposition  to  the  more  power- 
ful party ;  and  that,  although  the  latter  both  cherished  and  professed 
by  far  the  most  important  portion  of  the  truth,  the  former  also  main- 
tained some  ideas  sufficiently  compassed  about  viith  evidence  to 
support  their  existence  as  a  party,  even  amidst  the  intelligence  of  the 
age  of  Simeon,  Onkelos,  and  Gamaliel. 

"We  venture  therefore  to  conjecture  that  the  Sadducees  correctly 
determined  against  the  Pharisaical  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  as  unwarranted  by  the  national  Scriptures,  and  that  this  denial 
was  the  strength  of  their  argument  in  attacking  their  adversaries. 
They  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  Old  Testament  nowhere  inculcates 
either  the  abstract  doctrine  of  human  immortality,  or  that  of  the 
everlasting  existence  of  the  wicked ;  .  .  .  and  then  mistaking 
the  honest  disproof  of  these  doctrines  for  the  disproof  of  a  future 
existence  for  the  righteous,  from  a  false  supposition  that  the  two  must 
stand  or  fall  together,  they  did  as  much  violence  to  the  numerous 
texts  which  set  forth  the  promise  of  'eternal  inheritance'  to  the 
people  of  God  in  order  to  make  their  theory  complete,  as  the 
Pharisees  did  to  those  which  declare  the  destruction  and  death  of 
the  wicked,  in  order  to  bear  out  their  scheme  of  universal  immor- 
tality. Thus  the  whole  truth  was  divided  between  the  two  parties," 
pp.  119,  120. 

I  cannot  but  agree  wdth  Mr.  "White,  that  the  Sadducees 
must  have  "maintained  some  ideas  sufficiently  compassed 
about  mth  evidence  to  support  their  existence  as  a  party;" 
but  this  attaches  no  probability  to  his  conjecture  that  the 
denial  of  man  s  immortality  w^as  one  of  them.  ISTor  is  there 
either  need  or  scope  for  conjecture  in  the  case,  since  we 
know  from  history  the  nature  of  the  great  truth  they  held, 
particularly  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees.  "  The  Saddu- 
cees," says  Macknight,"  "adhering  to  the  Scriptures,  rejected 
the  traditions  of  the  elders^  which  began  under  the  Maccabees 
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to  be  reckoned  au  essential  part  of  religion.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  Pharisees  were  zealous  assertors  of  these  traditions. 
Hence  arose  the  furious  and  everlasting  contentions  between 
the  two  sects  of  which  Josephus  so  often  speaks."  The 
power  of  the  truth  thus  held  by  the  Sadducees  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  "their  existence  as  a  party."  That 
"the  whole  truth"  respecting  immortality  and  retribution 
"was  divided  between"  them  and  the  Pharisees,  is  a  suppo- 
sition so  purely  gratuitous  that  it  can  scarcely  possess  any 
argumentative  weight.  Mr.  White  endeavours  to  obtain  for 
it,  however,  a  semblance  of  scriptural  sanction. 

"It  is  exceedingly  remarkable,"  says  he,  "that  our  Lord  did  not 
show  more  favour  to  the  one  sect  than  to  the  other  in  the  days  of  liis 
flesh,"  p.  121. 

Well,  what  of  this  ^ 

"He  repeatedly  warns  his  discii)les  against  the  'doctrine'  of  the 
Pharisees,  as  though  he  would  choose  his  followers  to  receive  all  the 
elements  of  truth  afresh  from  his  lips ;  as  though  the  truths  which 
they  taught  were  still  adulterated  with  a  large  proportion  of  error," 
Ibid. 

No  doubt  "the  truths  which  the  Pharisees  taught  vjere 
adulterated  with  a  large  proportion  of  error;"  but  it  can 
hardly  be  made  out  that  Christ  "  w^ould  choose  his  followers 
to  receive  ctll  the  elements  of  truth  afresh  from  his  lips,"  His 
method  rather  was  to  exhibit  and  rectify  specific  errors,  as 
maybe  seen  in  Matt.  v.  20  seq.  That  he  warned  his  disciples 
against  the  "doctrine"  of  the  Pharisees  exclusively  is  not 
the  fact.  "  Take  heed  and  beware,"  said  he,  "  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees,''  Matt.  xvi.  6;  and 
this  is  explained  in  the  12th  verse,  of  "the  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees  and"  the  Sadducees." 

Mr.  White  has  in  reserve,  hov/ever,  the  most  "  striking" 
confirmation  of  his  opinion ;  a  case  in  which,  "  on  a  most 
important  occasion,"  Christ  "  purposely  omitted  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  immortality,"  "  in  a  manner  which  seems  to 
mark  his  reprobation  of  the  tenet,"  p.  122,  This  is  no  other 
than  our  Lord's  reply  to  the  Sadducees,  Luke  xx.  2  7  seq. ;  in 
which,  says  our  author,  he  "fetched  his  reply  in  favour  of  a 
future  eternal  existence  from  a  consideration  of  what  was 
involved  in  the  relationship  of  a  God.''  Now,  if  this  could 
be  proved  to  be  necessarily  a  gracious  relationship  there 
woidd  be  some  force  in  the  argument,  but  certainlv  God  is 
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often  in  tlie  Old  Testament  declared  to  be  a  God  to  those  to 
whom  he  bore  no  gracious  relation  at  all.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  suppose  such  a  relation  here,  since  a  relation  of  wi-ath 
will  as  well  answer  the  purpose  of  the  argument  as  a  relation 
of  grace.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  our  Lord  pur- 
posely spoke  in  a  manner  adapted  to  mark  his  reprobation  of 
the  doctrine  of  man's  immortality,  tliat  he  stepped  out  of  his 
way  as  if  on  purj)ose  to  enter  into  the  controversy  then 
existing  respecting  it,  and  gave  a  most  unequivocal  testimony 
in  its  favour.  For  a  further  illustration  of  this  important 
passage,  however,  I  may  again  refer  to  "  Who  will  Live  for 
Everf"'' 

I  may  close  these  remarks  with  a  citation  from  p.  98  of 
the  volume  before  us,  in  which  Mr.  White,  speaking  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  "resurrection  unto  life"  as  ''cherished  with 
unshaken  confidence  by  at  least  all  the  better  instructed 
members  of  the  nation"  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  says — 
"  From  this  well-established  fact  it  may  faii'ly  be  argued  that 
the  belief  was  of  primaeval  antiquity ;  since  no  period  can  be 
assigned  with  any  semblance  of  probability  when  the  doctrine 
of  a  resurrection  unto  life  first  appeared  among  the  Jews." 
If  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  were,  as  the 
facts  warrant,  substituted  for  that  of  a  resurrection  unto  life, 
would  not  the  conclusion  be  equally  sound  ? 

In  reviewing  the  texts  wliich  have  been  adduced  on  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question  before  us,  Mr.  White  notices 
the  following  : — 

(1.)  Gen.  i.  27.     "So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image." 

On  this  unquestionable  and  sublime  prerogative  he  ob- 
serves— 

"The  sense  in  which  the  phrase  'the  image  of  God'  is  used  by 
St.  Paul,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  leading  conception  of  Moses  was 
moral  similitude,  a  holy  conformity  to  the  eternal  reason  and  almighty 
authority,"  p.  13. 

I  adopt  this  opinion :  and  then  I  ask  Mr.  White  to  develop 
the  subordinate  and  remaining  idea.  The  "  leading  concep- 
tion of  Moses,"  he  says,  was  similitude  of  character  or 
"conformity  to  the  eternal  reason;"  a  second,  which  the 
author  names  without  distinguishing,  was  similitude  of  posi- 
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tion,  or  conformity  to  the  "almighty  authority;"  but  liis 
language  admits  that  there  was  at  least  one  idea  more. 
What  was  this?  Can  he  avoid  acknowledging  it  to  be  a 
similitude  of  nature,  or  a  conformity  to  the  divine  intelli- 
gence and  incorruptibility'?  This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
just  and  natural  meaning  of  the  passage ;  since  nothing  can 
appear  more  reasonable  than  that,  in  the  case  of  a  being  so 
highly  distinguished  in  position  and  character,  there  should 
be  also  a  corresponding  peculiarity  of  nature.  Can  it  be 
supposed  that  God  would  stamp  the  glorious  image  of  his 
own  holiness  on  a  nature  created  for  less  than  an  everlasting 
existence  It 

(2. )  Gen.  ii.  7.  "So  God  formed  man  from  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a 
living  soul." 

"It  is  undeniable,"  says  the  author,  "that  these  words  indicate 
some  special  dignity  in  human  nature,  distinguishing  it  from  those 
animal  races  which  '  the  earth  brought  forth '  at  the  command  of  the 
Almighty;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  that  this  special  dignity  con- 
sisted in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,"  p.  14, 

I  do  not  think  this  verse  proves  even  so  much  as  is  here 
allowed,  namely,  ''some  special  dignity  in  human  nature." 
With  Mr.  White,  however,  I  take  the  phrase  "a  living  soul," 
{yp-vx^  ^waa)  as  simply  equivalent  to  a  living  being;  for  just 
such  Adam  became  by  breath  being  imparted  to  his  moulded 
but  inanimate  body.  In  many  instances  where  "^vxy  is  most 
unhappily  translated  soul,  it  clearly  ought  to  be  rendered  by 
the  word  person.  It  is  repeatedly  applied  to  the  animal  tribes 
at  large,  both  human  and  brute :  but  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  cannot  avail  to  prove  the  superiority  of  human  over  brute 
nature,  it  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  establish  the  identity 
in  all  respects  of  the  two.  "^^XV  ^^  heyond  question  some- 
times used  to  denote  characteristics  of  man  in  which  the 
brutes  have  no  share. 

"The  apostle  Paul,"  continues  Mr.  White,  "adduces  the  text  in 
question  for  the  express  purjiose  of  drawing  the  most  marked  contrast 
between  the  first  and  the  second  Adam.  He  says  (I  Cor.  xv.  44) 
'There  is  a  natural  (or  an  animal)  body  {4-vy^ixoy),  and  there  is  a. 
spiritual  body.  And  so  it  is  written.  The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a 
hving  soul  {-^vyh  (^uocrav) ;  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening  (or 
life-giving)  spirit  ((^woTroioDv  Tiyivi^a).  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy  {-^^oi-M;,  a  man  of  dust) ;  the  second  Adam  is  the  Lord  from 
heaven.'  Thus  we  perceive  that,  instead  of  applying  the  term  soul  to 
the  mind  of  man,  the  apostle  refers  it  to  his  whole  nature,  but  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  body,"  pp.  15,  16. 
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I  liave  marked  in  italics  tlie  last  clause  as  open  to  objec- 
tion. The  only  ground  laid  for  it  is  the  close  connexion 
which  the  author  assumes  to  exist  between  the  44th  and  45  th 
verses  of  i  Cor.  xv.  A  careful  attention  to  the  apostle's 
course  of  argument,  however,  will  show  that  at  the  44th 
verse  he  concludes  the  topic  with  which  he  had  been  some- 
time engaged  (ver.  39  seq.).  His  declaration  "there  is  a 
natural  body  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body,"  is  not  meant  to 
elucidate  that  which  follows,  but  that  which  precedes  it — 
"It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body;" 
and  with  this  explanation,  to  which  verse  46 — "Howbeit 
that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural, 
and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual" — is  supplementary,  he 
closes  the  subject.  In  the  45th  verse  the  apostle  introduces 
a  new  idea,  and  a  fresh  topic  of  argument.  He  then  occu- 
pies four  verses  (vers.  45,  47,  48,  49)  with  a  comparison 
between  Adam  and  Clirist  under  the  notion  of  the  first  and 
the  second  Adam,  or  man,  and  stating  his  first  point  in  the 
woi'ds  of  Moses — "  The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living 
soul,  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quicken mg  spirit;"  or,  better 
rendered,  "  The  first  Adam  was  a  living  person ;  but  the 
second  Adam  is  a  life-giving  person."  The  antithesis  seems 
to  lie  wholly  between  the  two  ideas  of  having  life,  and  being 
able  to  communiccde  life  ;  no  contrast  being  intended  between 
soul  and  spirit.  It  is  rather  a  case  in  which  Y^f  X'7  and  Trvevfia 
are  used  for  the  same  idea. 

On  this  view  of  the  passage,  we  lose  altogether  that 
apparent  connexion  on  vrhich  the  author  has  founded  the 
sentiment  to  which  I  object,  namely,  that  "^fxi)  is  used  by 
the  apostle  "  with  a  special  reference  to  the  body." 

Eccles.  iii.  21,  "Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  a  man  which  goeth 
upwards,  and  the  spirit  of  a  beast  which  goeth  downwards  to  the 
earth?" 

On  this  passage  Mr.  White  has  the  following  remarks  : — 

*'It  is  presumed  that  the  expression  'goeth  upwards'  denotes,  not 
merely  sur\'ivance,  which  may  be  readily  granted,  but  eternal  immor- 
tahty.  A  slight  reference  to  the  context,  however,  will  show  that 
Solomon,  the  wisest  man  (and  not  an  Epiciu-ean  infidel,  as  some  assert), 
is  engaged  in  speculating  xipon  the  great  similarity  discoverable 
between  mankind  and  the  animal  races ;  and  he  expresses  the  wish 
that  God  would  undeceive  them  in  the  matter  of  their  boasted  essen- 
tial immortality,  and  bring  them  to  an  himible  sense  of  their  true 
rank  in  the  scale  of  creation,"  p.  16. 
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The  reader  will  observe  that  we  are  still  accompanied  by 
the  author's  usual  aggravation  of  the  term  immortality.  He 
must  speak  oi  ^^  eternal  immortality,"  and  of  ^^  essential  im- 
mortality," neither  of  which  is  the  real  matter  in  question. 

That  Solomon  is  in  the  context  "  engaged  in  speculating 
upon  the  great  similarity  discoverable  between  mankind  and 
the  animal  races"  is  true;  but  it  is  far  from  being  true  that, 
in  the  words  quoted,  ''he  expresses  a  wish  that  God  would 
undeceive  them  in  the  matter  of  their  boasted  immortality." 
If  indeed  Mr.  White  believed  it  true,  how  was  it  that  he  did 
not  insert  this  text  among  those  by  which  he  thinks  the 
Scriptures  discountenance  the  idea  of  man's  immortality? 
p.  21  seq.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  directly  to  his 
purpose.  In  fact,  however,  the  import  of  the  passage  is 
entirely  different  from  that  suggested.  "  The  Avisest  man," 
after  exhibiting  several  features  of  human  life  bearing  a 
marked  and  striking  similarity  to  that  of  the  animal  races, 
announces  in  the  verse  particularly  before  us  one  great  point 
of  dissimilarity  and  contrast,  namely,  that  the  human  spiiit 
"goeth  upwards,"  or  ascendeth  on  high,  while  the  brute 
spirit  "goeth  downwards  to  the  earth;"  an  explicit  intima- 
tion of  a  future  existence  for  man,  as  a  fact  not  of  dubious 
speculation,  but  of  familiar  knowledge.  He  then  asks, 
"  Who  knoweth"  this?  Not  in  the  sense  of  uncertainty,  but 
in  the  sense  of  remonstrance: — "Who  consider etli''  it?  The 
words  constitute  a  rebuke,  not  of  man's  arrogance  in  boasting 
himself  immortal,  but  of  man's  folly  in  not  being  mindful  of 
futurity. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  thus  differ  from  Mr.  White's 
view  of  the  passage,  I  cannot  say  that  the  text  contains  any 
explicit  reference  to  immortality.  That  it  teaches  life  after 
death  he  admits,  and  it  is  also  plainly  consistent  with  the 
idea  of  endless  life;  whether  Solomon  intended  it  of  endless 
life,  and  whether  the  Jews  of  his  day  understood  it  so,  must 
be  determined  by  asking  what  their  views  of  the  future  life 
were.  If  they  conceived  the  future  life  to  be  endless,  that 
is,  without  any  natural  limit  (as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
they  did),  they  could  scarcely  have  understood  this  reference 
to  a  future  otherwise  than  of  an  endless  existence. 

Eccles.  xii.  7.  "  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was, 
and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it. " 
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Mr.  Wliite  thinks  that  "  'returning  unto  God'  would 
either  signify  in  Oriental  language  a  lapse  of  the  individual 
mind  into  the  di^dne  infinity,  or,  more  probably,  would  refer 
to  the  spirit  of  life  from  God  itself,  as  in  Job  xxxiv.  14." 
Solicitous  to  know  something  of  this  "  spirit  of  life  from 
God,"  let  us  turn  to  the  place  indicated.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"If  he  set  his  heart  upon  man,  if  he  gather  unto  himself  his  spirit 
and  his  breath,  all  flesh  shall  perish  together,  and  man  shall  turn 
again  unto  dust,"  Job  xxxiv.  14,  15. 

The  words  referred  to  by  Mr.  White,  I  suppose,  are — "liis 
spirit  and  his  breath ;"  but  what  foundation  these  lay  for  the 
doctrine  of  a  "spirit  of  life  from  God"  which  on  the  death  of 
man  "  returns  to  God,"  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  "  spirit" 
of  which  Solomon  speaks  is  doubtless  the  spirit  or  soul  of 
man  as  distinguished  from  his  body;  the  one  "shall  return 
to  the  earth,  the  other  shall  return  to  God." 

As  to  this  phrase,  "the  spirit  shall  return  to  God,"  Mr. 
White  says  "it  would  signify  in  Oriental  language  the  lapse 
of  the  individiial  mind  into  the  divine  infinity;"  and  he 
thinks  it  so  probable  that  this  notion  of  pagan  philosophy  is 
here  inculcated  b}^  Solomon  that  he  suggests  no  other  inter- 
pretation, but  contents  himself  with  saying  that  the  words 
"  do  not  explicitly  teach  the  separate  existence  [of  the  soul] 
at  all."  This  is  surely  very  unsound  exposition.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  be  admitted  that  the  declaration,  "the  spirit 
shall  return  to  God,"  inay  in  Oriental  language  "signify  the 
lapse  of  the  individual  mind  into  the  divine  infinity,"  it  must 
be  admitted,  on  the  other,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
assigning  to  it  that  signification.  There  are  undoubtedly 
purposes  for  which  the  human  spirit  may  be  supposed  to 
"return  to  God"  very  far  different  from  that  suggested  by 
the  author,  and  no  one  who  thinks  that  Solomon  was 
instructed  from  above,  or  was  even  on  a  level  with  the  %vis- 
dom  of  his  age,  will  hesitate  to  belie-^e  that  he  had  them  in 
his  view. 

This  passage,  then,  implying  a  future  existence  of  man, 
implies  also  an  endless  one  so  far  as  the  nature  of  man  is 
concerned,  for  such  was  the  idea  of  future  existence  univer- 
sally entertained. 

(4.)  2  Tim.  i.  10.  "Who  hath  abohshed  death,  and  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  G^ospel." 
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Differing  from  Mr.  Dobney  in  his  view  of  this  passage, 
Mr.  White  makes  the  following  remark  : — 

"  It  is  affirmed  that  the  apostle  here  teaches  us  that  Christ  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  all  men  are  by  nature  immortal.  But  is  it  not 
the  more  natural  interpretation  that  the  Saviour  brought  life  and  im- 
mortaUty  to  a  world  which  had  lost  it?"  p.  18. 

When  the  reader  has  recovered  from  his  surprise  at  hearing 
the  author  say  that  Christ  has  brought  immortality  to  the 
'^worUr'  he  will  observe  that  the  alteration  proposed  — 
brought,  instead  of  brought  to  light — is  quite  inadmissible. 
The  word  is  (pwrt'^w;  a  fact  which,  one  would  think,  Mr. 
White  must  at  the  moment  have  forgotten.* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ON   HIS    "scheme   of   RELIGION." 

In  his  concluding  chapter  Mr.  White  exhibits,  as  a  leading 
recommendation  of  his  views,  the  fact  "that  they  constitute 
altogether  a  scheme  of  religiox  more  intelligible  to  the 
ordinary  moral  understanding  of  mankind  than  the  opinions 
which  are  generally  entertained"  (p.  290) ;  and  after  a 
representation,   somewhat   in  caricature,   of   what   he  con- 


*  Mr.  Wliite  here  adds  some  remarks  on  the  position  taken  by  the 
Eclectic  reviewer  respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  word  life. 

"In  every  other  instance,"  he  observes,  "the  terms  'life  and  immor- 
tality' are  understood  by  these  wi'iters  to  signify,  not  eternal  existence,, 
but  simply  eternal  happiness;  and  it  remains  for  them  to  exhibit  the  rule 
by  which  they  forsake  their  usual  interpretation  in  this  case,  and  affix  to 
the  words  of  the  apostle  a  literal  signification.  The  figurative  intei-preta- 
tion  of  the  Scripture  should  at  least  be  consistently  carried  out,"  p.  18. 

Mr.  White  is  not  correct  in  his  statement  of  facts.  The  Eclectic 
reviewer,  who  is  the  party  refeiTcd  to,  did  not  require  that  "in  et'ery  other 
instance"  the  words  "life  and  immortality"  should  be  understood  to 
mean  eternal  happiness.  He  distinctly  laid  down  the  rule  that  these,  like 
all  words,  should  be  understood  literally  unless  cause  could  be  shown  for 
the  contrary.  By  this  rule  he  determined  that  in  this  passage  they  should 
be  understood  literally,  and  in  this  interpretation  Mr.  White  evidently 
agrees.  His  postulate  that  "the  figurative  interpretation  of  the  Scripture 
should  be  consistcntli/  carried  out"  means  nothing  less  than  this,  that  if  in 
tlie  Bible  a  word  is  once  figuratively  nnderstood,  it  should  be  so  ahoavs. 
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ceives  to  be  usually  held,  lie  proceeds  to  announce  his  own 
system  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"That  Adam  was  placed  in  Paradise  on  trial  for  the  attainment  of 
immortal  life  in  his  compound  nature  of  body  and  soul — that  by  his 
sin  he  forfeited  the  prospect  of  immortal  existence  in  blessedness, 
both  for  himself  and  for  the  race  which  should  have  proceeded  from 
him — that  therefore  his  name  might  have  been  justly  blotted  from 
the  book  of  life,  and  from  the  records  of  the  creation,  in  the  day  of 
his  transgression,  the  gates  of  the  universe  thus  closing  against  a 
numberless  family  of  immortals.  But  that  God  who  is  rich  in  mercy, 
for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  had  loved  us,  gave  us  life  again 
together  -with  Christ,  by  whose  grace  we  are  saved ;  and  raised  us  up, 
and  made  us  sit  together  in  the  heavenly  places ;  so  that  by  faith  in 
his  blood  the  vilest  of  mankind  may  attain  to  the  rank  of  the  angels, 
and  never  die ;  while  the  penalty  for  rejecting  the  system  of  redeem- 
ing mercy  is  a  second  remediless  infliction  of  death,  accompanied  by 
suffering  proportionate  to  each  man's  character  and  deeds, "  p.  294. 

This  statement  is  in  several  points  open  to  animadversion. 

1.  Such  a  summary  should  not  have  been  interlarded  with 
Scripture  phrases,  which  of  necessity  both  sides  admit,  and 
which  consequently  can  prove  nothing  on  either,  but  merely 
serve  to  provoke  incessant  questions  of  interpretation.  It 
should  have  been  framed  in  independent  terms. 

2.  The  word  life  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  ^^ existence 
in  blessedness;'^  against  which  I  renew  the  protest  I  have 
ah'eady  entered. 

3.  The  assertion  that  Adam,  "by  his  Bin.,  forfeited  the 
'pvos'pect  of  immortal  existence^'  is  destitute  of  either  warrant 
or  consistency.  The  Scrij^ture  testimony  is  that  Adam,  "by 
his  sin,"  brought  death;  and  this  Mr.  White,  in  many  places, 
declares  to  be  his  own  opinion  also. 

4.  The  first  j^robation  of  the  human  race  is  represented  as 
confined  to  Adam  alone ;  in  conformity,  indeed,  with  some 
portions  of  the  book,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to  others. 
Thus  in  p.  70,  death  is  said  to  be  "a  doom  awaiting  every 
man  that  doeth  evil;''  and  in  p.  203,  where  Mr.  White  is 
discussing  the  doctrine  of  justrfication  by  faith,  he  largely 
insists  on  "  the  law  of  God"  being  universal  in  its  dominion 
over  the  intelligent  creation,  and  avers  that  all  have  sinned, 
and  that  consequently  the  whole  world  stands  condemned. 
"  The  law,''  says  he,  "  requii^es  a  perfect,  spotless  righteous- 
ness, and  in  the  absence  of  that  righteousness  its  curse 
descends,"  p.  204.  There  is  much  more  in  the  volume  to 
the  same  effect,  and  of  undoubted  scriptm^al  truth.     In  the 
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summary  of  doctrine,  however,  not  a  reference  is  made  to 
these  matters.  Nothing  is  intimated  but  that  we  suffer  by 
the  fault  of  our  first  j^arent  j  our  condition,  consequently,  is 
left  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  misfortune  rather  than  of 
criminality,  and  repentance  is  a  term  wholly  inapplicable. 
The  necessary  brevity  of  such  a  summary  cannot  be  accepted 
as  an  excuse  for  this  omission. 

5.  The  sense  in  Avhicli  the  author  introduces  the  phrase- 
ology of  Ephes.  ii.  4-6,  "  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,"  &c.,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  ascei-tain.  The  only  thing  that  is 
clear  is  that  the  words  are  not  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
apostle,  and  that  they  are  therefore  of  no  force  as  proof. 
To  whom  are  we  to  refer  the  pronoun  us  ?  If  to  the  saints 
(as  in  the  E2)istle),  then  the  words  lay  no  basis  for  universal 
hope ;  if  to  all  men,  in  what  meaning  can  they  be  true  ? 

6.  The  use  of  the  phrase,  "the  rank  of  the  angels,"  is 
another  instance  of  claiming  from  a  passage  (Luke  xx.  36)  a 
support  which  it  "will  not  yield.  It  is  also  a  most  infelicitous 
representation  of  the  issue  of  faith  in  Christ,  which,  in  fact, 
will  raise  men  far  above  angels,  and  make  them  conformable 
to  the  Son  of  God,  "the  first-born  among  many  brethren." 

Of  the  alleged  "second  remediless  infliction  of  death"  as 
the  penalty  of  the  Gospel  the  author  speaks  more  fully  at  an 
earlier  part  of  the  volume,  in  a  passage  which  may  be  quoted 
as  an  appendix  to  his  Scheme  of  Religion.  His  words  are 
as  follows : — 

"The  punishment  for  rejecting  the  offer  of  mercy  during  the 
second  j^robation  of  repentance  we  believe  to  be  a  second  intiiction 
of  the  original  curse  of  death,  aggravated  in  its  character  by  all  the 
prolonged  and  fearful  torment  due  to  wickedness  which  can  thus 
insidt  the  Majesty  on  high;  a  doom  awaiting  'every  soul  of  man' 
that  doeth  evil,  with  'indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish' 
proportioned  to  his  knowledge  and  his  deeds.  And  since  from  this 
'second  death'  there  will  be  no  redemption  through  a  resurrection, 
the  mighty  power  which,  at  the  first  iniiiction  of  the  curse  of  the  law 
maintained  the  soul  in  being,  will  no  longer  interfere  to  uphold  its 
existence,  but  will  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell,"  p.  70. 

As  several  ideas  are  grouped  together  in  this  paragraph,  it 
will  be  advantageous,  and  even  necessary,  to  subject  each  by 
itself  to  consideration. 

The  general  import  of  the  former  part  of  it  is  that  the 
pimishment  of  those  who  reject  the  offer  of  mercy  will  con- 
sist of  two  parts,  death  and  suffering,  or,  to  put  them  in  their 
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natural  order,  sufFeriug  and  death ;  that  suffering  will  be 
inflicted  as  due  to  the  criminality  of  unbelief,  and  death  as 
the  original  curse  of  the  law,  which  vnll  thus  be  inflicted  a 
second  time. 

I  may  dismiss  from  my  present  consideration  all  that 
relates  to  death,  as  I  have  already  done  what  is  in  my 
power  towards  j)roving  that,  literally  taken,  it  is  neither  the 
punishment  of  sin  nor  the  curse  of  the  law.  Mr.  Wliite's 
view,  however,  is  open  to  some  further  remarks. 

(i.)  He  affirms  that  the  punishment  of  impenitence  will 
be  an  infliction  of  the  curse  of  the  laii\ 

What  ground  can  be  laid  for  this  ?  The  curse  of  the  law 
is  surely  annexed  to  the  breach  of  the  law,  but  repentance 
and  faith  in  Christ  are  not  duties  prescribed  by  the  law,  and 
the  omission  of  them  is  consequentl}'  no  transgression  of  it. 
"Why  then  should  the  curse  of  the  law  be  attached  to  impeni- 
tence and  unbelief?  To  say  that  unbelief  is  criminal  and 
will  be  punished  is  one  thing,  and  is  true ;  but  to  say  that  it 
^\i\\  be  punished  hy  an  injiiction  of  the  curse  of  the  laiv  is 
another  thing,  and  requires  proof. 

(2.)  He  affirms  that  imjDenitence  vrill  be  punished  by  a 
second  mfliction  of  the  curse  of  the  law. 

But  how  can  the  curse  of  the  law  with  any  justice  be 
inflicted  twice?  A  second  time  upon  those  who  have  already 
suffered  it  once  1  The  law  is  either  to  receive  obedience  or 
to  inflict  penalty;  but  this  is  the  whole  scope  of  it,  and  when 
its  penalty  has  been  inflicted  on  a  sinner,  surely  it  can  neither 
demand  nor  warrant  more.  On  what  principle  can  it  still 
hold  a  man  in  subjection,  and  inflict  its  penalty  again? 

(3.)  He  affirms  that  the  punishment  of  impenitence  will 
be,  not  only  a  second,  but  an  aggravated  infliction  of  the 
curse  of  the  law. 

Now  the  curse  of  the  law  must  in  justice  be  regarded  as 
strictly  defined  in  relation  to  breaches  of  the  law;  on  what 
ground  therefore  can  it  be  equitably  aggravated  ?  Or,  being 
death,  in  what  manner  can  it  be  aggravated  '?  Something- 
might  be  added  to  it,  but,  whatever  this  might  be,  it  would 
still  be  something  else  and  no  part  of  the  curse  of  the  law. 

{4.)  He  affirms  that  the  punishment  of  impenitence  will 
be  a  second  infliction  of  the  curse  of  the  law,  aggravated  hy 
^''  jwolonged  and  fearful  torment^ 

Here,  if  the  curse  of  the  law  were  really  death,  would  be 
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the  annexation  to  it  of  an  element  totally  dissimilar  to  itself : 
the  curse,  death — the  aggravation,  torment.  The  want  of 
homogeneity  in  these  two  elements  deserves  to  be  considered. 
There  is  no  such  difierence  of  criminality  as  to  lay  any 
foundation  for  such  a  difference  of  punishment. 

It  is  evidently  for  the  confirmation  of  these  views  that 
the  author  has  framed  the  concluding  part  of  the  first 
sentence  in  the  passage  I  have  extracted,  in  which  he  says 
that  death  is  "a  doom  awaiting  'every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  evil,'  with  '  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and 
anguish,'  proportioned  to  his  knowledge  and  his  deeds." 
Although  the  place  is  not  named,  this  is  obviously  .a  quota- 
tion of  Kora.  ii.  6-9 :  and  I  remark  on  it — 

(i.)  That  the  entire  passage,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  context,  is  remote  from  the  doom  of  the  impenitent, 
and  consequently  irrelevant  to  the  subject  in  hand.  It 
exhibits  the  sanctions,  not  of  the  Gospel,  but  of  the  law. 

(2.)  That,  on  his  own  view  of  it,  the  author  does  it  injus- 
tice. According  to  him  it  ought  to  teach  that  "every  soul 
of  man  that  doeth  evil "  shall  be  punished  with  death  and 
"  indigTiation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish."  The 
passage,  however,  teaches  no  such  thing.  "  Indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,"  constitute  the  luliole  punish- 
ment denounced  ;  and  if  that  punishment  be  literally  death, 
these  terms,  instead  of  denoting  anything  added  to  it,  can  be 
nothing  but  metaphorical  expressions  for  it. 

In  the  second  sentence  of  the  paragraph  I  have  extracted, 
the  author  provides  for  the  disposal  of  the  body  and  the  soul, 
which,  according  to  his  definition  of  death,  may,  and  as  it 
now  seems,  do  remain  in  separate  existence  after  the  supposed 
second  death. 

"Since,  from  this  second  death,"  says  he,  "tliere  will  be  no 
redemption  through  a  resurrection,  the  mighty  power  which,  at  the 
first  infliction  of  the  curse  of  the  law,  maintained  the  soul  in  being, 
will  no  longer  interfere  to  uphold  its  existence ;  but  will  destroy  both 
body  and  soul  in  hell." 

On  this  statement  I  make  the  following  remarks : — 
(i.)  The  passage  of  Scripture  to  wdiich  the  author  covertly 
refers,  yields  him  no  support.  It  is  Matt.  x.  28;  in  which 
our  Lord  affirms,  indeed,  that  God  "  is  able  to  destroy  both 
soul  and  body  in  hell,"  but  not  that  he  ever  will  do  so,  still 
less  that  his  doing  so  is  the  destined  mode  of  exit  from  the 
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universe  for  impenitent  sinners.  I  believe  this  is  not 
affirmed  in  any  part  of  Holy  Writ;  Mr.  WMte's  theory, 
therefore,  must  be  tried  by  its  own  congruities. 

(2.)  For  the  body  it  would  not  seem  that  any  j^rocess  of 
destruction  can  be  necessary;  since  now,  after  death,  it 
returns  to  corruption,  and  the  author  holds  the  bodies  of  the 
wicked  to  be  at  the  resurrection  as  corruptible  as  now. 

(3.)  If,  as  Mr.  White  alleges,  the  soul  after  death  would 
actually  pass  out  of  conscious  existence  without  a  gratuitous 
interference  of  divine  power  to  uphold  it  in  being,  then  there 
can  be  no  need  of  a  destructive  process  for  the  soul ;  since  it 
is  only  for  the  Creator  to  refrain  from  such  interi^osition,  and 
its  conscious  being  ends  of  itself.  To  destroy  it  "^?^  helV 
can  be  nothing  in  this  case  but  an  act  of  gratuitous  severity, 
the  occasion  assigned  for  it  being  simply  that  there  will  be 
no  further  redemption. 

(4.)  According  to  Mr.  White,  the  act  of  destroying  the 
body  and  the  soul  is  neither  any  part  of  the  system  of  divine 
government,  nor  an  act  of  retribution  at  all.  The  whole 
curse  of  the  law  is  the  act  which  separates  these  "  component 
parts  of  our  nature,"  and  the  same  act,  with  various  degrees 
of  suffering  prefixed,  is  the  whole  penalty  of  the  Gospel. 
This,  however,  does  not  effect  a  perfect  consummation,  but 
leaves  the  somewhat  aw^kward  remainder  of  a  human  body 
and  a  human  soul,  although  parted,  yet  living,  and  it  is  a 
question  what  God  is  to  do  with  them.  After  the  fall, 
because  there  was  to  be  a  redemption,  and  because  he 
intended  to  raise  the  body,  he  kept  the  soul  alive;  but,  in 
the  Gospel  retribution  and  after  its  complete  infliction, 
merely  because  there  is  not  to  be  a  redemption  he  extermi- 
nates both.  This  is  clearly,  therefore,  neither  an  act  of 
retributive  justice  nor  of  providential  equity,  but  of  pure 
sovereignty.  Yet  this  extinction  of  conscious  being,  espe- 
cially in  the  terrific  mode  in  which  Mr.  White  supposes  it 
will  be  effected,  is  undeniably  the  most  awful  act  which  can 
be  conceived  of  in  the  whole  divine  administration.  It  goes 
far  beyond  that  Avhich  may  disjoin  soul  and  body,  or  any 
torment  which  will  be  inflicted  dm'ing  their  union ;  and  the 
calamity  which  it  must  be  held  to  constitute  is  the  very  last 
which  ought  to  be  inflicted  gratuitously,  or  without  corres- 
ponding and  deep  demerit. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  volume  now  before  me, 
I  am  quite  aware  that  I  have  not  adverted  to  the  whole  of 
its  contents.  I  indicated  in  the  Introduction  one  portion  of 
them  to  which  it  would  not  be  'proper  for  me  to  refer,  that, 
namely,  which  relates  to  the  duration  of  future  punishment ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  work  I  have  pointed  out  another  to 
which  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  refer,  namely,  the  argu- 
ment respecting  the  nature  of  the  death  threatened  to  Adam. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  author's  proofs  of  the  primaeval 
belief  of  a  resurrection,  his  references  to  the  intermediate 
state,  his  treatment  of  the  moral  basis  of  regeneration,  and 
some  other  passages.  I  have  not  intentionally  omitted  any- 
thing bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand;  and  I  trust  that  a 
careful  reader  of  Mr,  White's  pages  mil  find  no  reason  to 
complain  of  me  on  this  score.  The  result  of  my  aDimadver- 
"sions  I  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others. 

If,  however,  Mr.  White  deems  himself  to  have  made  good 
his  ground,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  man  is 
not  of  divine  origin  and  scriptural  authority,  it  may  at  least 
be  expected  that  he  should  give  some  explanation  of  its 
existence  and  prevalence  in  the  world  ;  and  without  making 
any  formal  effort  of  this  kind,  he  briefly  does  so  in  a  manner 
of  which  I  will  take  notice  before  I  close.     He  writes  thus : — 

"The  prevalence  of  the  opinion  can  be  ascribed  only  (after  making 
due  allowance  for  hereditary  prejudice)  to  the  corrupt  pride  of  a  fallen 
nature,  which  invented  the  dogma  in  lands  where  the  resurrection  and 
the  life  were  unknown,"  p.  33. 

"It  is  a  splendid  fiction  of  philosophy,  suggested  by  the  tempter 
who  at  first  beguiled  Eve  with  the  declaration,  '  Ye  shall  not  siu'ely 
die,'  "p.  19, 

When  I  call  to  mind  the  modification  I  have  had  occasion 
to  suggest  in  the  idea  of  man's  immortality  on  which  the 
author  has  unfortunately  reasoned,  I  scarcely  know  what 
opinion  to  form  of  the  relevancy  of  these  passages.  Un- 
doubtedly, some  ancient  philosophers  held  the  opinion  of  the 
eternity  of  the  soul  as  a  portion  of  the  Deity,  and  such  an  idea 
I  can  fully  agree  with  Mr.  White  in  describing  as  "a  splendid 
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fiction,"  whether  suggested  by  the  tempter  or  not.  The 
question  to  which  I  fijicl  no  answer  is,  whether  he  would 
express  a  similar  opinion  of  the  doctrine  that  man  has  a 
natural  adaptation  to  live  for  ever.  Is  this  too  a  splendid 
fiction  of  philosophy,  and  a  suggestion  of  the  tempter?  In 
default  of  information  I  must  assume  an  affirmative  answer. 

Mr.  White's  scheme  of  exj)lanation  consists  of  two  parts, 
each  having  its  respective  difficulties. 

If,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of  man's  immortality  be,  as  sug- 
gested, of  diabolical  origin,  some  of  the  difiiculties  which 
would  attend  a  different  hypothesis  are  avoided,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  conceivable  that  evil  spirits  might  know  the  truth,  and 
may  be  deemed  jwobable  that  they  did  so.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  such  an  opinion  is  mere  hypothesis, 
altogether  unsupj)orted  by  evidence  of  any  kind.  It  cannot 
be  represented  as  a  single  case  of  an  established  general  fact ; 
since  it  is  very  far  from  being  proved — I  do  not  know  that 
the  task  has  ever  been  attempted — that  erroneous  opinions 
at  large  on  points  beyond  human  knowledge  have  been  com- 
municated to  mankind  by  Satanic  agency,  or  by  a  sort  of 
malignant  revelation.  Quite  as  much  wanting  is  any  proof 
of  the  specific  fact.  It  is,  indeed,  unquestionable  that  the 
tempter  said  to  our  first  mother,  "Ye  shall  not  sui'ely  die;" 
but  it  appears  equally  certain  that  this  suggestion  related 
exclusively  to  the  impending  menace  of  death  which  he 
wished  to  counteract,  and  not  to  the  natural  mortality  of  the 
soul.  That  upon  a  point  so  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
beyond  the  discovery  of  human  reason,  namely,  the  immor- 
talit}'  of  the  race,  the  devil  was  permitted  to  instruct  man 
falsely,  is  a  statement  equally  without  proof  and  without 
probability.  It  is  surely  allowing  enough  to  the  author  of 
evil,  if  we  suppose  him  to  exercise  upon  our  race  malignant 
influences  of  a  different  kind. 

It  remains,  then,  that  we  consider  the  doctrine  of  man's 
immortality  as  "a  fiction  of  iDliilosopliyl''  that  is,  of  the 
human  mind. 

It  is  not  of  the  human  mind  simply,  however,  that  our 
author  speaks,  but  of  the  human  mtncl  in  its  depraved  state ; 
since  he  tells  us  that  "  the  dogma"  (a  word,  I  suppose,  in- 
tended to  help  the  argument  by  an  infusion  of  controversial 
bitterness)  was  "invented"  by  "the  corrupt  pride  of  a  fallen 
nature." 
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When  he  affirms  that  ''pride"  invented  the  doctrine  of 
human  immortality,  he  doubtless  means  the  human  mind 
under  the  influence  of  pride.  I  have  some  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  determining  the  sense  in  wliich  he  uses  the  word 
*'  invented  ;"  but  I  suppose  it  must  be  taken  as  synonymous 
with  fahricated. 

Now  I  think  that  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  man,  because  he  is  proud,  should  falsely  think  himself 
adapted  to  live  for  ever.  Pride  naturally  exhibits  itself  in 
leading  persons  to  appreciate  more  highly  the  attributes  or 
possessions  they  have,  but  it  is  surely  something  beyond 
pride  which  induces  persons  to  arrogate  to  themselves  dis- 
tinctions which  they  have  not.  Besides,  to  a  proud,  that  is, 
to  a  wicked  man,  endless  existence,  unless  it  were  on  earth, 
has  no  attractions;  whatever  may  be  its  physical  magnifi- 
cence, its  intimate  association  with  death,  judgment,  and 
retribution,  clothes  it  on  the  contrary  -with  most  repulsive 
aspects.  Not  to  be  immortal  is  rather  the  issue  which  a 
proud  heart  would  desire  ;  and  the  chance  of  not  being  so  is 
the  actual  refuge  in  which  many  proud  hearts  always  have 
been,  and  are  at  this  moment,  taking  shelter  from  the  truths 
and  the  terrors  which  haunt  them. 

If,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  immortality  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  mind  of  man  at  all,  it  is  with  far  greater 
probability  to  be  ascribed  to  one  to  whom  endless  existence 
held  out  a  prospect  of  endless  happiness ;  to  one  whose 
conscience  was  peaceful,  whose  affections  were  pure,  whose 
heart  was  lowly;  in  a  word,  not  to  a  bad  man,  but  to  a 
good  one. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  views  of  a  good  man, 
however,  invention,  strictly  speaking — that  is,  fabrication,  is 
out  of  the  question.  A  good  man's  mind  is,  ex  hypotliesi^ 
well  regulated,  and  his  philosophy  will  contain  no  known 
falsehoods,  however  splendid.  If  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
is  traceable  to  such  a  man  he  must  have  believed  it  true. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  not 
a  fiction  of  the  human  mind  :  foi',  on  the  one  hand,  such  a 
fiction  ivould  not  have  been  created  by  a  bad  man,  and  coidd 
not  have  been  created  by  a  good  one. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ceiving how  "a  fiction  of  philosophy"  should  have  had  so 
wide  and  lasting  a  prevalence  as  is  clearly,  after  all  deduc- 
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tions,  to  be  ascribed  to  tlie  doctrine  of  man's  immortality. 
Mr.  White  refers  it  to  "the  power  of  hereditary  prejudice;" 
but  this  is  surely  a  veiy  unsatisfactory  explanation.  Such  a 
cause  may  account  for  the  propagation  of  a  sentiment  from 
age  to  age  when  once  it  has  become  general;  but  it  is  totally 
inadequate  to  explain  the  process  by  which  a  fiction  which 
must  be  supposed  to  have  originated  in  a  single  mind  can 
take  hold  of  mankind  at  large,  not  in  a  single  country  alone, 
but  (with  trifling  exceptions)  in  all  countries. 

The  only  supposition  upon  which  such  a  conjecture  could 
be  sustained  would  be,  that  the  fiction  was  generated  in  the 
infancy  of  the  human  race,  and  by  the  first  progenitor  of  it, 
Adam ;  a  supposition  embarrassed  by  too  many  obvious 
difiiculties  for  me  to  think  that  Mr.  White  would  adopt  it. 

I  should  have  thought  it  much  more  likely,  that  the 
author  would  have  referred  for  an  explanation  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  opinion  of  man's  immortality  to  the  congruity 
which  it  has  with  other  sentiments  natural  to  mankind.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  mind  of  man  has  been  largely 
occupied  with  thoughts  and  feelings  relating  to  a  future  life. 
Mr.  White  himself  says  in  the  volume  before  us,  "  We  may 
grant  to  unaided  reason  that  it  can  render  the  existence  of 
the  soul  after  death  highly  probable,  and  even  morally  cer- 
tain," p.  T2;  and  if  (which  I  admit)  "it  is  too  much"  to 
conclude  that  this  is  the  same  as  endless  existence,  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  regard  this  feeling  of  the  certainty  of  future 
being  as  congiiious  with  the  idea  of  endless  being,  and  as 
eminently  preparatory  to  its  reception  and  power.  It  is 
because  men  are  certain  that  they  shall  live  after  death,  that 
they  so  readily  imbibe  the  doctrine  that  they  are  adapted  to 
live  without  end.  Reason  could  not  have  assured  them  of 
it ;  but,  being  told  them,  it  fully  approves  itself  to  reason. 

That  this  is  a  just  and  natural  explanation  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  opinion  of  man's  immortality  I  entertain  no  doubt, 
although  Mr.  White  has  not  assigned  it.  I  admit,  however, 
that  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  for  him  to  have  done 
so,  as  its  force  lies  in  the  implied  truth  of  the  opinion  itself. 
No  fabrication — no  error,  although  not  fabricated,  can  be 
supposed  to  commend  itself  so  strongly  to  our  rational  and 
moral  constitution. 

To  facilitate  the  practical  conception  of  the  generation  of 
his  supposed  fiction,  Mr.  White  suggests  that  it  took  place 
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^'in  lands  where  the  resurrection  and  the  life  were  unknown." 
A  degree  of  obscurity  attaches  to  this  phraseology.  It  may 
denote  lands  in  which  the  particular  doctrine  of  "the  resur- 
rection and  the  life"  was  unknown,  or,  more  generally,  lands 
without  the  light  of  revelation.  Subject  to  correction  if  I 
am  mistaken,  I  adopt  the  latter  as  the  more  probable 
meaning. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  there  are,  or  ever 
have  been,  any  lands  loliolly  without  the  light  of  revelation. 
That  direct  communication  between  God  and  man  commenced 
at  a  very  early  period  is  a  fact  upon  distinct  record ;  and  it 
is  difficult  not  to  suppose  such  communication  to  have  been 
coeval  with  the  rational  existence  of  man  himself  Much 
more,  doubtless,  must  have  been  communicated  to  Adam 
than  has  been  repoi-ted  to  us,  and  all  that  was  communicated 
to  him  was  of  necessity  disseminated  through  the  world. 
And  not  only  so.  All  that  was  known  in  the  time  of  Noah, 
an  age  to  which  sixteen  hundred  years  of  divine  revelations 
must  have  contributed  materials  of  religious  knowledge,  has 
of  like  necessity  been  sown  among  the  nations.  Conse- 
quently, in  whatever  obscurity  and  with  whatever  corruption, 
the  elements  of  revealed  truth  exist  everyAvhere.  Nay, 
more ;  revealed  truth  is  the  primary  element,  as  revelation 
itself  is  the  primary  fountain,  of  all  religious  and  moral 
systems,  which  are  and  must  be  modifications  by  the  carnal 
heart  of  what  God  originally  spoke.  Much  is  lost,  much  is 
obsciu'ed,  much  is  perverted ;  but  grains  of  pure  gold  may 
yet  perchance  be  found  amidst  the  debris  with  which  ages 
and  transgression  have  loaded  the  stream  of  Time  :  and  if 
there  be  found  among  human  thoughts  a  few — a  single  one — 
which  reason  could  not  have  ascertained,  rather  than  ascribe 
it  either  to  pride  or  to  the  Devil,  I  should  think  it  more 
rational,  and  more  truly  philosophical,  to  trace  it  to  A  prime- 
val REVELATION  FROM  HeAVEN. 
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BOOK   IV. 


CHAPTER   I. 

ON   THE  ABGUMENT   AS   CONDUCTED   BY    THE   REV.    GEORGE   STORES. 

At  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  the  year  1844,  was  publislied  a 
work  with  the  follo^villg  title:  "An  Inquiry,  Are  the  Wicked 
Immortal  ?     In  Six  Sermons,  by  George  Storrs." 

Upon  reading  this  publication  I  find  that  it  does  not  stand 
alone,  but  that  it  is  a  rejoinder  to  an  opponent  who  had 
written  a  reply  to  a  previous  work  of  the  author ;  it  is  con- 
sequently to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  a  local  controversy,  and 
it  may  seem  that  a  stranger  ought  not  to  interfere  in  such  a 
case.  A  stranger  in  truth  I  am  to  the  whole  aifair,  these 
Six  Sermons  excepted,  yet  I  am  induced  by  three  considera- 
tions to  take  some  notice  of  the  work  :  the  first  is  that  the 
view  which  it  takes  of  the  subject  treated  is  sufficiently 
general  and  complete  to  render  such  notice  of  it  not  unfair ; 
the  second  that  the  author  complains  of  the  small  measure 
of  attention  bestowed  by  public  writers  on  his  antecedent 
effort ;  and  the  third  that  this  specifically  is  recommended 
by  Mr.  White  as  ''a  cheap  and  useful  publication."*  I  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  in  the  execution  of  my  intention,  stipulating 
only  that  I  shall  not  be  held  responsible  for  anything  that 
may  have  been  said  by  the  unknown  opponent  of  Mr.  Storrs. 

The  author  thus  exhibits  "the  question  at  issue,  or  the 
point  in  debate." 

"The  question  is  not  whether  the  soul  can  be  immortal,  nor 
whether  the  souls  of  the  righteous  icill  be  immortal — these  points  are 
admitted,  and  abundantly  proved  by  the  Bible :  but  the  question  is, 

*  Life  in  Christ,  p.  287. 
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Will  the  wicked  who  live  and  die  in  their  sins  continue  eternally,  or 
withoiit  end,  in  a  state  of  conscious  being?  Or,  once  more.  Is  the 
punishment  God  has  threatened  to  sinners  an  eternal  state  of  conscious 
l)eing  in  misery?  This  involves  the  question  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soiil :  for  if  all  men  can  be  proved  to  be  immortal,  I  conceive  it 
clearly  follows  from  the  Bible  that  the  finally  impenitent  xv'dl  be 
punished  with  eternal  conscious  being  in  misery,"  pp.  2,  3. 

From  the  question  as  thus  put,  it  appears  that  the  chief 
desiirn  of  the  author  is  to  construct  an  ara;ument  adverse  to 
the  opinion  of  endless  suffering,  and  that  he  takes  up  the 
topic  of  man's  immortality  only  as  raised  by  the  wider  dis- 
cussion. There  is  much,  therefore,  in  the  Six  Sermons  which 
it  will  not  accord  with  my  design  to  notice ;  but  I  shall 
endeavour  to  attend  to  everything  in  them  relating  to  our 
proper  subject,  the  natural  immortality  of  man. 

In  the  outset  I  beg  the  reader  to  direct  his  attention  to 
what  Mr.  Storrs,  in  his  statement  of  the  question,  so  frankly 
admits  as  a  point  "  abundantly  proved  by  the  Bible,"  namely, 
that  "the  soul  caoi  be  immortal,"  by  which  he  evidently 
means  that  it  can  live  for  ever.  Now  it  is  but  saying  the 
same  thing  in  other  words  to  affirm  that  the  soul  has  an 
adaptation  to  endless  existence,  since  it  is  only  by  virtue  of 
such  an  adaptation  that  it  can  live  for  ever :  but  if  this  be  so, 
the  author  is  no  adversary  to  the  doctrine  of  man's  natural 
immortality,  which  is  precisely  that  which  I  have  just  ex- 
pressed ;  on  the  contrary,  he  clearly  holds  it,  and  affirms  it 
to  be  "  abundantly  proved  by  the  Bible." 

In  p.  5  the  author  resumes  that  part  of  the  paragraph  above 
quoted,  which  states  the  question  he  means  to  discuss  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

"  Is  it  the  will  of  God  that  wicked  men   .    ,    .    shall  be  immortal?" 

On  this  mode  of  putting  the  question  I  observe — 
I.  That  it  raises  an  inquiry  remote  from  the  true  point 
before  ns ;  an  inquiry,  namely,  respecting  positive  endless 
existence,  which  is  erroneously  identified  with  natural  im- 
mortality, Mr.  Storrs  has  adopted  that  definition  of  immor- 
tality which  has  vitiated  so  many  of  the  reasonings  framed 
by  other  writers  on  this  subject,  and  it  will  be  found  to 
vitiate  his  own.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he  uses  the  term 
immortal  "in  its  commonly  received  meaning ;  /.  e.,  accord- 
ing to  Grimshaw,  exempt  from  death  ;  and  according  to 
Walker,  never  to  die,  never-ending,  perpetual,"  p.  17.     The 
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definitions  given  in  dictionaries,  however,  were  not  framed 
with  a  view  to  the  niceties  of  controversy,  and  are  conse- 
quently a  very  unsafe  and  insufficient  guide.  Of  the  defini- 
tions above  cited  the  best  is  that  given  by  Grimshaw, 
*'  exempt  from  death ;"  not  liable  to  death  would  have  been 
still  better,  as  a  close  translation  of  the  Latin  from  which 
our  word  immortal  is  derived  :  but  when  we  are  come  so  far, 
we  want  to  know  what  death  is,  and  whence  it  may  arise ; 
in  order  to  this  we  want  to  know  what  life  is  of  which  death 
is  the  negation,  and  all  this  before  we  can  perfect  our  notion 
of  immortality.  Upon  tliis  point  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader 
to  my  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Who  will  Live  for  Ever?" 

2.  That  ''  the  will  of  God,"  which  he  assumes  justly  to  be 
the  source  of  man's  immortality,  may  here  be  regarded  in 
two  aspects,  the  one  relating  to  the  past  the  other  to  the 
future — the  former  relating  to  what  is  already  done,  the  latter 
to  what  is  yet  to  be  done.  The  author  regards  it  in  the 
latter  \aew  when  he  refers  it  to  the  will  of  God  whether  man 
positively  shall  live  for  ever;  the  advocates  of  man's  natural 
immortality  take  it  in  the  former  view,  and  ask  whether  it 
was  the  will  of  God  that  man  should  be  endowed  with  an 
adaptation  to  live  for  ever. 

3.  That  the  question  is  disadvantageously  restricted  to 
*' wicked  men."  What  we  really  have  before  us  is  the  ques- 
tion of  natural  immortality,  which  necessarily  relates  to  all 
men. 

The  author  thus  opens  his  argument : — 

"To  commence.  I  call  attention  to  what  man  lost  by  the  fall. 
In  order  to  understand  this  let  us  look  at  man  prior  to  the  fall.  He 
was  a  probationer.  For  what?  Not  for  happiness,  for  be  had  that 
in  possession.  Not  for  life  merely,  as  he  was  in  j^ossession  of  that 
also.     I  conclude  it  was  for  eternal  life,"  p.  5. 

This  is  surely  summary  rather  than  conclusive  argumenta- 
tion. "Man,"  that  is  Adam,  "was  a  probationer:"  no 
doubt  of  it.  "  For  what?"  is  a  question  to  which  revelation 
furnishes  no  answer,  and  which  may  well  be  deemed  there- 
fore of  no  great  importance  to  us.  The  author  speedily 
arrives,  however,  at  a  positive  conclusion  respecting  it.  He 
clears  his  way  by  two  negatives.  "Not  for  happiness," 
"not  for  life,"  for  both  these  our  first  parent  "had  in  pos- 
session." Certainly  Adam  was  not  a  probationer  for  any- 
thing that  "he  had  in  possession,"  and  consequently  *'not 
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for  life  "  in  tlie  sense  of  existence  (the  author's  sense  of  it), 
which  I  never  knew  any  one  to  suppose ;  but  as  to  happi- 
ness the  case  is  not  quite  so  clear.  If  Adam  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  measure  of  hapj^iness,  it  surely  was  not  all  the 
happiness  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  he  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  been  put  on  probation  for  an  increase  of  it, 
♦especially  when  regarded  as  the  head  and  representative  of  a 
possible  posterity.  The  author's  way  to  his  conclusion,  con- 
sequently, is  not  open  in  reference  to  the  two  negatives 
which  he  himself  has  propounded;  but  he  could  not  satisfac- 
torily reach  his  conclusion  even  if  it  were.  For  if  Adam  were 
not  on  probation  for  either  life  or  happiness,  it  would  not 
follow  that  he  must  have  been  so  for  eternal  life,  that  is,  for 
the  endless  continuation  of  his  existence,  since  there  is  no 
proof  whatever  that  this  is  the  only  other  alternative,  or  that 
it  is  even  appropriate  or  possible  as  an  alternative  at  all. 
•On  the  contrary,  there  is  direct  evidence  that,  according  to 
the  system  of  the  author,  endless  existence  was  not  and  could 
not  be  the  benefit  for  which  Adam  was  a  probationer  :  for, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  he  admits  tliat  man  was  capable  of 
living  for  ever,  from  whence  it  may  be  naturally  inferred 
that  he  would  have  done  so  unless  something  had  occurred 
to  bring  his  existence  to  an  end ;  but  no  reason  appears  why 
that  should  have  been  made  the  reward  of  man's  critical 
probation  which  would  have  thus  regularly  followed  from 
the  endowments  of  his  nature.      The  author  continues :  — 

"I  conclude  it  was  for  eternal  hfe  figured  and  set  forth  before  his 
eyes  by  the  tree  of  hfe,  as  death,  the  opposite,  was  set  forth  by  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Each  of  these  trees  I  conclude 
was  a  sign;  the  one  of  life  the  other  of  death,  not  of  man's  body 
merely,  but  of  the  whole  man,"  p.  6. 

If  the  author  alleges  the  significant  character  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  as  a  proof  of  the  significant  character  of  the 
tree  of  life  his  intention  clearly  fails ;  since  it  requires  first 
to  be  shown  that  the  tree  of  knowledcce  had  a  sio-nificant 
character.  Adam,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  learned 
anything  from  the  tree  itself  That  the  eating  of  it  would 
issue  in  death  he  knew  only  because  God  had  told  him  so  : — 
"  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die," 
Gen.  ii.  17. 

The  tree  of  life,  however,  may  have  been  "a  sign;"  and 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  admitted  to  have  been  a 
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sign  of  eternal  life,  or  of  uninterrupted  continuance  of  being, 
inasmuch  as  the  name  by  which  it  was  called,  and  the  use  to 
which  it  was  applied,  as  "a  means"  (according  to  Mr.  Watson 
in  a  passage  quoted  by  the  author)  "  of  sustaining  the  im- 
moiiiality  of  the  body,"  might  signify  that,  if  disobedience 
were  ayoided,  death,  the  natural  destiny  of  the  body,  should 
also  be  avoided.  But  the  author  goes  further  than  this,  and 
represents  the  tree  of  life  as  a  "figure;"  a  figure  represent- 
ing the  endless  existence  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  "a  sign"  of 
the  possible  incorruption  of  the  body. 

In  su23})ort  of  this  view  he  quotes  from  Watson's  Institutes 
several  j^assages  in  w^liich  that  distinguished  writer  speaks  of 
the  tree  of  life  as  "  a  kind  of  sacrament,"  "  since  there  was 
then  a  covenant  of  works,  'this  do  and  thou  shalt  live' — and, 
as  we  know,  God  has  ever  connected  signs,  seals,  and  sacra- 
ments with  his  covenants,"  p.  8.  This  is  surely  unauthorized 
and  erroneous  language,  itself  requiring  supjDort,  if  support 
can  be  found  for  it,  rather  than  adaj^ted  to  yield  any.  In 
no  case,  however,  can  our  author  gain  anything  from  Mr. 
AVatson ;  for  that  of  which  this  eminent  person  takes  the  tree 
of  life  to  be  a  figure  is  not  an  endless  but  "  a  higher  life," 
"  spiritual  life  here,  and  a  higher  and  more  glorious  life  in  a 
future."  This  view  is  quite  different  from  that  of  our  author, 
who  represents  the  tree  of  life  as  a  figure  of  endless  existence 
merely. 

Failing  the  support  of  Mr.  Watson,  let  us  examine  the 
arguments  of  the  author  himself. 

The  first  of  them  is  in  tlie  terms  of  a  general  proposition. 

"Eternal  life  must  depend  upon  the  absence  of  evU;  if  evil  is 
introduced  death  must  follow,"  p.  6. 

Understanding  life  and  death,  as  the  author  clearly  intends 
(see  p.  17),  of  existence  and  extinction,  and  reading  his  asser- 
tion again,  I  ask.  Why"?  And  is  so  important  a  jDrinciple  to 
be  assumed  without  proof,  and  received  upon  the  mere 
assertion  of  the  author  1  This  is  quietly  taking  for  gi^anted 
the  whole  thing  in  debate. 

The  author's  next  argument  is  drawn  from  man's  expulsion 
from  Eden,  and  from  the  words  "lest  he  put  forth  his  hand 
and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever," 
Gen.  iii.  22. 

"That  is,"  says  Mr.  Storrs,  "as  clear  as  language  can  express  it, 
the  Lord  God  determined,  or  willed,  that  man  should  not  be  immortal 
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in  liis  sin :  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  day  man  sinned  he  lost  all  title 
to  immortality,  and  was  cut  off  from  the  tree  of  life ;  or,  the  sign  that 
God  had  given  him  of  eternal  life  was  'hid  from'  his  'eyes,' "  Ibid. 

This  statement  of  the  fact  is  defective.  In  the  day  that 
Adam  sinned  he  did  not  merely  lose  "all  title  to  immor- 
tality," or  endless  existence,  but  he  became  subject  to  death 
under  the  direct  bearing  of  the  threatening,  "  In  the  day 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." 

And  besides  being  defective  the  statement  is  inaccurate. 
In  order  to  lose  a  title  to  immortality,  Adam  must  have 
antecedently  possessed  one.  But  did  he  possess  one  1  And 
if  so,  how  did  he  acquire  it  1  Our  author  has  laid  it  down 
that  this  was  the  very  thing  for  which  man  was  a  probationer, 
and  the  acquisition  of  which  was  to  reward  his  obedience. 
Consequently,  such  title  having  never  been  acquired  it  could 
not  be  lost. 

That  God  had  determined  that  Adam  should  ''not  be 
immortal  in  his  sin"  in  the  sense  of  corporeal  existence,  is 
doubtless  true;  not,  as  learned  peculiarly  from  the  w^ords 
used  on  his  expulsion  from  Eden,  but  rather  from  the 
previous  and  direct  annexation  of  death  to  the  violation  of 
the  precept  enjoined.  Our  author,  however,  proceeds  to 
assign  several  reasons  why  the  loss  of  Adam's  title  to  immor- 
tality should  be  held  to  relate,  not  to  the  body  only,  but  to 
the  soul  also,  or  "to  the  whole  man."  Now  as  the  loss  itself 
is  fictitious,  the  reasons  might  well  be  dismissed  without 
notice ;  but,  to  use  the  most  perfect  fairness,  let  us  hear  them. 

(1.)  "  That  this  loss  relates  to  the  whole  man,"  says  he,  "and  not 
to  the  body  merely,  I  prove  from  the  fact  that  the  destiny  of  the  body 
had  already  been  announced,"  -p.  6. 

He  here  refers,  no  doubt,  to  that  part  of  Adam's  sentence, 
"  For  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return,"  which 
had  been  pronounced  before  God  declared  his  intention  of 
expelling  him  from  Eden  lest  he  should  live  for  ever.  The 
author  thinks  that  the  former  words  contemplated  the 
destiny  of  the  body  only,  and  that  consequently  the  latter 
must  have  contemplated  that  of  the  soul.  I  do  not  see  the 
force  of  this.  Why  might  not  both  expressions  have  con- 
templated the  destiny  of  the  body  1 

(2.)  "Besides,"  the  author  continues,  "if  it  related  to  the  body 
only,  then  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  the  transaction  of 
pronoimcing  sentence  on  man  by  his  Maker  that  any  penalty  was 
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threatened  to  the  soul,  or  inflicted  tipon  it.  There  is  surely  none  in 
the  context,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the  exclusion  from  the  tree 
of  life  lest  man  should  eat  and  live  for  ever  does  not  relate  to  the  soul, 
there  is  no  evidence  there  that  the  denunciation  of  God  against  man 
affected  anything  but  man's  body,"  p.  6. 

1.  In  this  passage  the  author  takes  it  for  granted,  as  being 
too  plain  to  require  proof,  that  in  God's  dealings  with  Adam 
the  penalty,  death,  "was  threatened  to  the  soul;"  a  very 
debateable  view,  and  one  for  his  proofs  of  which  some  parties 
engaged  in  this  controversy,  especially  his  eulogist  and  patron, 
Mr.  White,  would  strenuously  call. 

2.  He  selects  the  phrase,  "  lest  he  should  live  for  ever,"  as 
the  ouly  one  capable  of  conveying  such  a  meaning,  and  con- 
tends that,  "  if  this  does  not  relate  to  the  soul,"  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  denunciation  of  God  against  man  affected 
anything  but  man  s  body."  What  then  is  the  meaning  of 
the  author's  assertion  in  the  same  page  that  the  tree  of 
knowledge  was  to  Adam  "a  sign"  "of  death,  not  of  the 
body  only,  but  of  the  whole  man"  1 

3.  He  assumes,  in  further  contradiction  to  his  language 
just  quoted,  that  death  is  restricted  to  the  body,  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  affecting  "the  whole  man  ;"  since  he  will  not 
allow  even  the  direct  menace,  "  Thou  shalt  surely  die,"  to 
relate  to  anything  but  the  body.  Now  what  the  author  calls 
the  death  of  the  body  is  the  death  of  the  man.  It  is  true 
this  is  not  the  extinction  of  the  soul,  or  the  cessation  of  its 
conscious  being,  the  idea  of  which  the  author  has  elsewhere 
chosen  to  make  the  word  death  expressive ;  and  hence  his 
embarrassment.  His  conception  of  death  requires  to  be 
rectified.  Upon  further  inquiry  1  think  he  will  find  that  it 
denotes,  not  a  cessation  of  human  existence,  but  merely  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  it. 

(3.)  "Again,"  says  Mr.  Storrs,  "that  that  loss  related  to  the  whole 
man  I  prove  from  the  fact  that  our  Saviour,  in  his  address  to  one  of 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  says,  '  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give 
to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise 
of  God.'  How  clear  the  reference,  and  how  obvious  that  it  is  the 
whole  man  that  is  spoken  of  ! 

"But  I  wish  to  call  attention  further  to  the  tree  of  life,  to  show 
that  it  related  to  something  more  than  the  body.  In  Eev.  xxii.  2,  we 
read  thus :— '  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life,'  Sac.  And  at  the  14th  verse— 
*  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have 
riffht  to  the  tree  of  Hfe.'     The  reference  here  is  too  clear  to  be  mis- 
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understood ;  no  one  will  pretend  that  this  relates  to  the  body  merely. 
By  what  authority,  then,  do  they  assume  it  with  regard  to  the  tree  of 
life  in  Paradise?"  pp.  G,  7. 

Undoubtedly  the  passages  quoted  do  not  "relate  to  the 
body  merely  ; "  but  this  admission  is  quite  consistent  with 
holding  the  tree  of  life  in  Paradise  to  relate  to  the  body, 
and  not  to  the  soul.  This  view  of  the  tree  of  life  creates  no 
bar  to  the  application  of  it,  by  way  of  metaphor  (of  which 
the  passages  quoted  by  the  author  are  examples),  to  spiritual 
things ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  correct  foundation  of  such 
a  use,  natural  objects  being  the  proper  materials  for  the 
metaphorical  illustration  of  spiritual  things. 

The  arguments  which  I  have  thus  far  been  considering 
are  intended  by  the  author  to  prove  that  the  death  threat- 
ened to  Adam  was  the  extinction  of  all  life,  or  being,  both 
in  body  and  soul.  He  desired  thus  to  lay  a  ground  for  in- 
ferring that,  as  the  threatened  death  was  extinction  of  body 
and  soul,  so  the  eternal  life  which  he  assumed  to  be  promised 
to  Adam  consisted  in  the  endless  being  of  body  and  soul  ; 
but,  the  basis  not  being  laid,  the  inference,  of  course,  cannot 
be  drawn. 

For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  however,  and  in  order  to 
test  those  statements  of  the  author  which  follow,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  inference  ca7i  be  drawn,  and  the  assertion  be 
sustained,  that  endless  existence  in  body  and  soul  was  the 
benefit  for  which  Adam  was  a  probationer.  Now  hear  the 
author. 

' '  Adam  himself  came  short  of  immortality,  and  would  ultimately 
have  utterly  perished,  or  ceased  to  be,  had  the  seed  of  the  woman 
not  been  promised.  This  truth,  then,  comes  full  into  view,  that  there 
is  no  immortality  in  sin  ;  or,  in  other  woixls,  God  has  willed  that  the 
wicked  shall  not  have  immortality,"  p.  9. 

Now,  waiving  for  the  sake  of  argument  the  objections 
which  lie  against  the  premises  here  stated,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  are  much  too  narrow  to  support  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  them.  That  Adam  would  have  ceased  to  be  in  conse- 
quence of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  even  if  it  be  admitted 
as  a  truth,  cannot  be  received  as  evidence  that  extinction 
would  have  followed  sin  universally ;  on  the  contrary,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  shown,*  this  act  of  disobedience  had  about  it 

*  Page  211. 
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a  peculiarity  which  entails  a  corresponding  peculiarity  in  its 
penalty.  Even  if  God  had  willed  that  Adam  should  not  live 
for  ever  after  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  it  would  not 
follow  that  a  similar  punishment  must  have  been  destined 
for  "the  wicked"  at  large.     The  author  continues  : — 

**Adam  being  cut  off  from  immortality,  could  not  possibly  com- 
municate it  to  his  posterity,"  p.  9. 

1.  This  requii-es  explanation.  For  I  ask,  Would  Adam, 
then,  have  been  able  to  ^'' communicate^^  immortality  to  his 
posterity  if  he  had  fulfilled  the  condition  of  the  Eden 
covenant?  Upon  the  supposition  that  he  would  thus  have 
secured  a  title  to  endless  existence  for  himself,  he  would,  as 
the  representative  of  his  race,  have  secured  one  for  them 
also,  and  his  faiKng  to  secure  theirs  is  of  necessity  involved 
in  his  failing  to  secure  his  own ;  but  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ^^ communicate''^  in  this  connexion"? 

2.  This  is  not  a  correct  statement  of  the  fact.  In  any 
sense  in  which  Adam  was  "cut  ofiy  he  was  "cut  off"  not 
only  from  immortality  but  from  life.  He  had  subjected  him- 
self to  death,  which,  having  been  brought  into  the  world  by 
his  sin,  has  reigned  over  his  posterity  "from  Adam  until 
Moses,"  and  from  Moses  until  now.  And  this  statement  of 
the  fact  necessitates  a  larger  inference  than  that  which  our 
author  draws.  He  infers  that  immortality,  or  endless  existence, 
is  since  Adam's  transgression  "to  be  had  only  in  Christ;"  but, 
if  death  be  taken  in  his  sense  of  "the  extinction  of  all  life," 
it  ought  to  be  inferred  that  future  existence  itself  is  to  be 
had  only  in  Christ :  a  conclusion  which  would  comprehend 
both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

In  this  place  the  author  inserts  a  passage  of  which  I 
cannot  see  either  the  object  or  the  bearing.  It  is-  as 
follows : — 

"I  conceive  that  Adam's  posterity  in  his  loins  when  he  sinned 
would  never  have  come  into  conscious  being,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
l)romised  seed  of  the  woman.  Man  after  his  apostasy  was  without 
hope ;  and  being  in  despair,  his  situation  must  have  been  such  as  to 
cut  off  all  pleasure  or  enjoyment,  and  so  render  him  as  incapable  of 
propagating  his  species  as  the  devils,  till  such  time  as  his  Maker  gave 
him  the  cheering  hope  of  a  deliverer,"  j)p.  8,  9. 

I  quote  this  singular  passage  only  that  I  may  not  seem  to 
neglect  an}d:hing.  If  it  have  an  object,  all  I  can  say  is, 
Valeat  qiutntum  valet. 
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The  author  closes  this  part  of  his  argument  by  quoting 
the  well-known  record,  "That  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal 
life,  and  tliis  life  is  in  his  Son;"  which,  of  course,  his  oppo- 
nents believe  as  firmly  as  he  does,  but  which  can  prove 
nothing  between  us  till  the  meaning  of  the  principal  term, 
life,  is  considered  and  determined. 


CHAPTER   II. 

ON   THE   ARGUMENT   AS   CONDUCTED   BY   THE   REV.    GEORGE   STORES, 
CONTINUED. 

I  HAVE  now  considered  the  only  regular  portion  of  Mr. 
Storrs's  argument.  The  remainder  of  it  consists  of  frag- 
ments, under  the  general  title  of  "  Facts  from  God's  Word 
for  consideration;"  and  I  can  do  nothing  more  than  take  a 
running  notice  of  such  matters  as  have  a  bearing,  more  or 
less  direct,  on  the  subject. 

In  p.  9,  the  author,  after  gravely  announcing  that  "the 
word  eternity  occurs  but  once  in  the  Bible,"  somewhat  vehe- 
mently complains  of  ministers  who  "  tell  their  hearers  they 
are  going  into  eternity,''  whereas,  as  he  truly  and  solemnly 
affirms,  time  is  not  yet  at  an  end;  a  reproof  after  which  I 
hope  the  guilty  parties  will  duly  amend. 

In  p.  10,  he  tells  vis  that  ''the  phrase  eternal  life  occurs 
nowhere  in  the  Bible  except  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is 
always  spoken  of  the  righteous;  that  it  never  has  connected 
Avith  it  any  qualifying  terms,  such  as  happy,  blessed,  or 
miserable,  but  simply  denotes  life  in  opposition  to  the  death 
of  the  wicked;"  that  is,  according  to  our  author,  existence  as 
opposed  to  extermination.  Mr.  Storrs  must  consequently 
hold  that  existence  as  opposed  to  extermination  is  the  whole 
gift  of  God  through  Christ.  I  commend  this  remark  to  the 
notice  of  Messrs.  Dobney  and  White,  who  so  strenuously 
maintain  the  contrary. 

He  adds,  that  "it  is  very  common  to  hear  people  talk 
about  a  happy  eternal  life — a  blessed  eternal  life — a  glorious 
eternal  life."    I  never  heard  either  of  these  expressions;  and 
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if  the  author  has  heard  them  I  think  he  has  kept  singular 
company.  Why,  at  all  events,  should  ive  use  them,  who 
believe  that  the  idea  of  happiness  is  here  conveyed  by  the 
word  life  itself  ? 

In  p,  II  he  lays  down  two  rules  for  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  1.  That  words  are  to  have  their  primary  meaning  unless  there  is 
a  clear  necessity  for  departing  from  it. 

"2.  That  words  are  never  used  to  mean  more  than  their  primaiy 
signification,  though  they  may  be,  and  often  are,  used  to  signify 
something  else. " 

In  these  rules  I  entirely  concur,  and  I  commend  the 
second  of  them  especially  to  the  consideration  of  my  brethren 
above  named,  for  their  guidance  in  the  understanding  of  the 
word  life.  The  author  himself  j^roceeds  to  apply  it  to  the 
word  death,  of  which  he  tells  us  "the  primary  meaning  is 
the  extinction  of  life,"  or  as  he  elsewhere  says  in  less  equivo- 
cal language,  the  "  extermination  of  being."  I  differ  from 
this  view,  but  may  refer  to  what  I  have  stated  in  "Who  will 
Live  for  Ever?"     Note  B. 

In  p.  12,  the  author  laments  over  the  phrase  "immortal 
soul,"  which,  to  his  profound  sorrow,  is  so  commonly  used  in 
our  pulpits.  I  sincerely  hope  my  reverend  brethren  will 
hereafter  express  themselves  in  more  "appropriate  language." 
They  really  should  not  forget  that  "  the  Bible  nowhere  calls 
the  soul  immortal,"  and  they  should  not  "  stare  at"  anybody 
(as  Mr.  Storrs  affirms  they  do)  "as  though  they  thought  him 
an  infidel "  for  telling  them  so. 

Then  follows  a  criticism  on  Matt.  xvi.  26. 

"To  say  that  when  our  Savionr  said  a  man  may  'lose  his  own 
soul,'  he  did  not  mean  that  he  will  come  short  of  immortality,  perish, 
or  cease  all  sense  and  life,  but  only  that  he  shall  lose  the  happiness  of 
his  soul,  is  in  my  mind  making  sad  havoc  of  the  Word  of  God,"  p.  12. 

Mr.  Storrs's  argument  is  that,  as  "  that  which  is  immortal 
cannot  be  lost,"  so  the  soul,  if  it  really  exists  for  ever,  cannot 
be  lost — that  is,  it  must  always  be  possible  to  find  it;  conse- 
quently, the  soul  in  order  to  be  lost  must  be  exterminated. 
It  must  be  admitted,  at  all  events,  that  in  that  case  it  could 
not  be  found.  But  this  is  "  making  sad  havoc  of  the  Word 
of  God."  Does  Mr.  Storrs  really  think  that  Christ  spoke  of 
a  man's  losing  his  own  soul,  in  the  sense  of  his  not  being 
able  to  find  it  ? 
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On  Kom.  ii,  7 — "  Those  who  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality" — our  author  says  truly  that  immortality  "is 
brought  to  view  as  something  to  be  sought  after;"  and  he 
adds  this  piercing  interrogation: — "Why,  I  pray,  are  men 
to  seek  for  it  if  it  is  the  inheritance  of  all  1 "  p.  13.  Certainly, 
men  are  not  exhorted  to  seek  for  immortality  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  "the  inheritance  of  all;"  but  Mr.  Storrs  is 
aware  that  the  same  word  may  be  used  at  different  times  in 
different  senses. 

The  author  further  says  on  this  passage  that  the  apostle 
here  represents  immortality  as  "to  be  found  alone  in  Christ." 
So  far  from  this,  the  very  Avords  are  that  immortality  is  to 
be  sought  "by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing;"  a  phrase 
much  more  expressive  of  obedience  to  the  law  than  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Gospel,  and  determined  by  the  connexion  to 
this  meaning. 

The  author  next  quotes  Job  iv.  1 7 — "  Shall  mortal  man 
be  more  just  than  God?" — as  proving  that  "the  whole  man," 
"the  soul  as  well  as  the  body,"  is  mortal,  "because  man's 
body  is  neither  just  nor  unjust,"  p.  13.  Doubtless  man  is 
mortal,  that  is,  liable  to  death,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
cessation  of  his  organic  functions — no  more.  The  author's 
conception  of  death  as  extermination  of  being,  which  gives 
all  the  apparent  force  to  his  observation,  is  unfounded  and 
erroneous. 

He  next  proceeds  to  Rom.  viii.  10,  on  which  he  speaks 
thus: — 

"Paul  says,  'If  Christ  be  in  you  the  body  is  dead  [J.  e.,  mortal, 
doomed  to  die]  because  of  siu ;  but  the  spirit  is  life  [why?  because 
the  souls  of  men  are  immortal?  No:  but]  because  of  righteousness:' 
clearly  implying  that  it  is  the  righteousness,  or  having  Christ  in 
them,  that  makes  their  spirits  immortal,"  pp.  13,  14. 

I  ask  here  by  what  authority  the  idea  of  immortality  is 
introduced  where  the  apostle  is  speaking  simply  of  life  1  To 
this  the  author  answers  by  means  of  the  following  phrase 
in  the  next  verse — "shall  quicken  your  mortal  bodies'" — 
thus : — 

"That  the  meaning  of  the  term  qukhai  in  this  text  is  to  he  made 
immortal  will  appear  if  we  consider  that,  if  it  signifies  no  more  than 
the  raising  of  the  body  from  the  dead,  this  will  be  done  whether  'the 
Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead'  dwell  in  them  or 
not;  for  'there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just 
and  of  the  unjust,' "  p.  14. 
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The  observation  here  made  is  correct,  and  it  affords,  as  the 
author  suggests,  a  strong  reason  against  understanding  the 
apostle  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body;  but  it  by  no  means 
justifies  the  extension  of  his  language  to  the  immortalizing 
of  both  body  and  soul. 

The  author  alleges,  indeed,  that  "the  righteous  rise  to  im- 
mortality, as  saith  Paulin  i  Cor.  xv. ;  but  the  wicked  rise 
to  be  condemned  to  the  second  death."  But  we  cannot  by 
any  means  regard  Paul,  in  the  15  th  of  the  first  EjDistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  as  teaching  that  those  of  whom  he  speaks 
''  rise  to  immortality,''  i.  e.,  to  endless  life.  What  he  teaches 
is,  that  the  body  as  raised  will  be  immortal,  that  is,  without 
seeds  of  a  second  corruption  and  decay;  a  doctrine  as  true,  I 
conceive,  of  the  wicked  as  of  the  i-ighteous. 

On  what  ground  the  author  affirms  that  the  wicked  will 
be  "condemned  to  the  second  death,"  he  has  not  stated;  but 
my  view  of  this  phrase,  "  the  second  death,"  and  of  the 
unwarrantable  use  made  of  it,  may  be  found  in  this  volume, 
p.  138. 

In  p.  16  we  have  the  following: — 

"  I  shall  attempt  to  show  you  that  the  death  God  has  fixed  as  the 
wages  of  sin  is  not  immortality  in  misery,  but  an  actual  extermination 
of  beiDg." 

I  draw  attention  to  the  misunderstanding  which  this  pas- 
sage exhibits  of  the  views  of  the  author's  opponents.  He 
makes  us  mean  by  death  immortality  (or  interminable  being) 
in  misery ;  and  on  this  supposition  he  founds  some  most 
touching  and  apparently  convincing  appeals.  That  the  sup- 
position is  altogether  unfounded  I  have  elsewhere  explained 
(p.  160);  and  I  may  here,  therefore,  content  myself  with 
saying  that  I  understand  by  death,  when  used  to  denote  the 
future  condition  of  the  wicked,  not  interminable  existence, 
nor  existence  at  all,  but  exclusively  misery. 

On  the  words  die  and  death  the  author  observes  with 
great  justice,  that,  "when  these  terms  are  applied  to  the 
soul  in  regard  to  the  final  result  of  a  course  of  sin,  we  ought 
to  have  good  evidence  that  they  are  not  to  be  understood  in 
their  primary  meaning  before  we  depart  from  that  interpre- 
tation," p.  19.  This  is  the  rule  on  which  I  have  acted 
throughout,  and  I  have  only  to  request  the  reader  to  weigh 
the  reasons  which  I  have  repeatedly  assigned  in  this  behalf. 
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After  quoting  several  texts  the  author  announces  the 
following  conclusion: — 

"Death,  then,  as  the  apostle  explains  it,  when  applied  to  the 
pnnislimeut  of  the  wicked  at  the  judgment,  is  to  perish,"  p.  19. 

True ;  but  to  'perish  is  as  apt  a  word  for  metaphorical  use 
as  to  die. 

This  passage  follows: — 

"  'The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,'  refers  to  its  final  doom. 
This  will  api)ear  if  we  consider  men  will  die,  i.e.,  leave  this  world,  or 
state  of  being"  [but  Mr.  Storrs  holds  death  to  be  extinction  of  being] 
"whether  they  sin  or  not:  nor  can  it  refer  to  a  violent  leaving  this 
world,  as  some  suppose,  for  all  persons  do  not  die  a  violent  death.  I 
conclude,  then,  that  it  relates  to  the  soul's  final  doom,"  pp.  19,  20. 

Such  waste  of  argument  arises  from  taking  words  out  of 
their  connexion!  Will  the  reader  kiadly  refer  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  i8tli  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  or  to  p.  215  of 
this  volume  % 

The  author  next  refers  to  another  passage  from  the  same 
prophet,  ch.  xviii.  23: — "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked;"  which  he  says 
"evidently  looks  to  the  same  result,  the  final  destiny  of  the 
wicked,"  p.  20.  A  reference  to  the  connexion,  however, 
clearly  shows  that  this,  like  the  former,  relates  to  the  tem- 
poral calamities  affecting  the  Jews. 

In  p.  20  Mr.  Storrs  declares  his  conviction  that  he  has 
"established  the  point  that  the  wicked  are  not  immortal," 
and  he  continues  his  discourses  only  under  the  general  notion 
of  answering  objections.  As  these  objections  all  relate  to 
the  author's  opinion  of  the  limited  duration  of  future  punish- 
ment, it  is  out  of  my  province  to  notice  the  answers  to  them ; 
but  as  I  find  here  and  there  passages  referring  to  the  question 
of  man's  immortality,  I  shall  direct  the  reader's  attention  to 
these. 

In  p.  26  the  author  puts  the  case  thus: — 

"Now  what  is  the  Scripture  argument  that  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  are  not  equally  immortal?  The  Bible  expressly  declares  that 
the  righteous  'put  on  immortality,'  that  they  have  'eternal  life;'  and 
it  as  expressly  declares  that  the  wicked  Christ  will  'burn  up' — yea, 
that  the  Lord  of  hosts  '  shall  burn  them  up, '  so  that  they  shall  be 
left  *  neither  root  nor  branch  ; '  that  they  shall  die,  be  destroyed  for 
ever,  perish,  utterly  perish,  &c. 

"If  I  wanted  to  make  infidels,  I  would  still  maintain  that  the 
wicked  will  have  an  eternal  conscious  being,  in  the  face  of  God's  ex- 
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press  declarations  like  those  above.  When  a  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord ' 
can  be  produced  that  as  expressly  asserts  the  immortality  of  the 
wicked  as  the  language  above  does  their  extermination,  then  I  may 
review  the  whole  affair;  but  that  cannot  be  done  in  my  judgment." 

I  ought  to  observe  that  the  doctrine  of  man's  natural  im- 
moi-tality  is  not  (as  here  expressed)  that  man  "  will  have  an 
eternal  conscious  being,"  but  that  he  is  by  creation  adapted 
to  it.  The  author's  argument,  however,  derives  all  its  appa- 
rent force  from  his  assumption  that  the  terms  life  and  death, 
as  descriptive  of  the  future  condition  of  saints  and  sinners, 
do  and  must  mean  existence  and  extermination;  for  if  these 
may  be  taken  to  mean  anything  else  it  is  completely  set 
aside.  Xow  that  one  of  the  terms,  death,  may  be  taken  to 
mean  something  else  I  bring  the  author  himself  to  prove,  by 
quoting  from  p.  29  the  following  words  : — 

"  The  expression  of  oiu-  Lord,  'Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye 
might  have  life,'  shows  that  men  are  exposed  to  death.  The  only 
question  with  us  in  these  discourses  is  to  determine  what  that  death 
is — whether  it  is  eternal  life  in  misery,  or  destruction  of  being.  My 
position  is  that  it  is  the  latter." 

Here  the  author  clearly  admits  that  the  discussion  cannot 
be  terminated  by  merely  citing  the  words  of  Scripture  which 
denounce  death  on  transgressoi-s,  since  a  question  requiring 
settlement  always  remains,  namely,  "wdiat  that  death  is;" 
and  thus  he  demonstrates  the  inconclusiveness  of  his  own 
argument  as  stated  above. 

"The  question  with  us  in  these  discourses,"  says  the  author,  "is 
to  determine  what  death  [as  the  pxmishment  of  sin]  is  :  whether  it  is 
eternal  life  in  misery,  or  destruction  of  being." 

I  accept  this  statement  of  the  general  question,  but  not 
that  of  its  issues.  Whether  any  person  besides  a  certain 
nameless  "doctor  of  divinity  at  ISTew  York,"  refeiTed  to  by 
the  author  at  p.  72,  ever  has  maintained  that  death  "means 
eternal  life  in  misery,"  I  know  not;  I  have  not  met  with  any 
instances  of  it,  and  I  suppose  the  allegation  to  be  generally 
incorrect.  By  death,  as  the  word  is  now  before  us,  I  mean 
misery;  and  consequently,  the  question  must  be  expressed 
thus — Is  death  misery  or  extermination?  This  question  the 
author  has  not  in  any  manner  taken  up,  or  noticed;  so  that, 
of  course,  none  of  his  arguments  can  be  expected  to  bear 
upon  it. 

He  takes  for  his  o^m  position  that  death  means  extermi- 
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nation.  The  only  iirg'ument — on  which,  however,  he  strongly 
and  repeatedly  insists,  as  if  to  compensate  for  its  being  the 
only  one — by  which  he  endeavours  to  make  this  position 
good  is  that  extermination  is  the  literal  and  primary  mean- 
ing of  death.  But  this,  I  think,  is  an  error.  Death  is  a 
fact  occurring  so  often  before  our  eyes,  and  a  word  so  often 
in  our  mouths,  that  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  ascertain  what  we 
mean  by  it.  A  tree  dies ;  but  what  then  has  hapjpened  ] 
Is  anything  exterminated]  No.  A  certain  mode  of  organic 
action  has  ceased;  no  more.  A  man  dies;  but  what  noAv 
has  happened?  Is  anything  exterminated?  No.  Again  a 
certain  mode  of  organic  action  has  ceased;  no  more.  The 
primary  meaning  of  the  word  death,  then,  is  the  cessation  of 
the  functions  of  an  organized  substance;  and  when  we  speak 
of  the  death  of  a  man,  we  mean  to  denote  the  fact,  and 
nothing  more,  that  the  functions  of  the  organized  substance 
which  entered  into  his  constitution  have  ceased. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  death  as  a  fact, 
and  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  death,  I  use  it  in  the  argu- 
ment thus  : — Mr.  Storrs  insists  that  death  must  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  extermination  because  this  is  the  primary  sense 
of  the  term  ;  I  reply  that  extermination  is  not  the  primary 
sense  of  the  term,  and  that,  consequently,  no  obligation 
whatever  exists  on  this  ground  so  to  understand  it. 

We  come,  then,  to  this  point,  that  extermination  and 
misery  are  both  of  them  analogical,  or  figurative  meanings  of 
the  term  death;  and  that  it  is  to  be  ascertained  which  of 
these  meanings  is  most  suitable  to  the  scriptural  use  of  it  in 
relation  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  Here,  again,  is  a 
line  of  inquiry  on  which  Mr.  Storrs  has  not  entered.  If, 
indeed,  I  have  correctly  exhibited  the  primary  meaning  of 
death,  the  following  rebuke,  which  the  author  intended  for 
his  opponents,  falls  with  at  least  equal  weight  upon  himself. 

"  The  common  method  of  making  the  terms  hfe  and  death  mystical, 
or  figurative,  i.  e.,  to  mean  something  more  and  far  different  from 
what  appears  in  the  hteral  and  obvious  signification  of  the  words,  I 
conceive  is  unwarranted  by  the  Scriptures,  and  tends  only  to  throw 
confusion  on  the  plainest  subjects  of  the  Bible,  and  also  to  take  away 
the  force  and  beauty  of  many  otherwise  clear  and  intelligible  portions 
of  God's  Word,"  p.  71. 

If  this  be  so  the  author  is  clearly  as  deeply  in  fault  as  his 
opponents,  since  equally  with  them  he  adopts  a  figurative 
meaning  of  the  term  death. 
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Putting  into  competition,  however,  the  two  analogical 
meanings  of  death,  extinction  and  misery,  there  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  author  which  may  seem  to  demand  a  preference 
for  the  former;  namely,  that  the  future  lot  of  the  righteous 
is  declared  to  be  life — "not  hapj^iness,  but  life  simply"  (p.  72), 
and  life  eternal;  that  is,  conscious  being  for  ever. 

Now  the  author  here  affixes  the  idea  of  conscious  being  to 
the  word  life  as  its  literal  or  primary  meaning,  and  so  insists 
upon  it.  To  this  I  reply  that  this  is  not  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  Life  (as  I  have  fully  explained  elsewhere) 
is  a  word  having  primary  reference  to  organized  substances, 
and  denoting  strictly  that  condition  of  an  organized  substance 
in  which  its  organic  functions  are  maintained.  When  the 
word  means  conscious  being  it  is  only  by  analogy,  or  a  figure 
of  speech.  If,  therefore,  life  as  the  future  lot  of  the  righteous 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  conscious  being,  it  must  be  so 
taken  only  on  account  of  the  suitableness  of  such  a  sense. 
But  such  a  sense  is  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  emphatic 
and  comprehensive  manner  in  which  the  word  is  used ;  and 
we  are  constrained  to  prefer  the  other  analogical  meaning 
proposed,  namely,  happiness.  Is  even  Mr.  Storrs  prej^ared  to 
say  that  in  the  following  case,  in  which  the  word  life  is  obvi- 
ously used  to  denote  the  whole  of  the  gift  of  God  through 
Christ,  it  can  be  satisfactorily  taken  in  the  sense  of  conscious 
being  alone*?  "The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,"  Rom.  vi.  23.  If  he  is,  I  must  commend 
him  to  the  discipline  of  my  friend  and  coadjutor,  Mr.  Dobney. 
If  he  is  not,  then  I  ask  him  on  what  ground  he  can  take 
death  in  the  former  part  of  the  same  verse — "  The  wages  of 
sin  is  death" — in  the  sense  of  extinction? 

The  author's  attempt  to  establish  his  position  that  death 
is  extinction  being  unsuccessful,  I  ask  him  whether,  upon 
the  supposition  that  I  will  grant  it  him,  he  is  willing  to  take 
the  consequences  of  retaining  it.  Will  he  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions  ? 

1.  If  death  be  extinction  what  is  the  condition  of  man 
after  death  ?  Does  the  soul  continue  in  being  or  not  1  If  it 
do,  how  can  death  be  extinction  %  If  it  do  not,  how  can  he 
explain  the  scriptural  references  to  an  immediately  future 
Hfe? 

2.  If  death  be  extinction,  what  are  the  origin  and  nature 
of  man's  future  existence?      Must  not  what  is  commonly 
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called  a  resurrection  be  in  tliat  case  a  new  creation'?  And 
must  not  new-created  beings  be  erroneously  charged,  if 
charged  at  all,  with  deeds  of  the  present  life,  and  made  liable 
to  judgment  and  retribution  for  them "? 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  ARGUMENT  AS  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  STORRS, 
CONCLUDED, 

The  only  other  branch  of  evidence  presenting  itself  for 
notice  is  introduced  by  the  author  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

"I  maintain  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  teach  the  contrary  of 
endless  being  in  misery  [i.  e.,  the  extinction  of  the  wicked],  and  that 
as  clearly  as  language  could  make  it,  ...  I  have  read  the  New 
Testament  carefully  through,  and  noted  down  every  text  that  speaks 
of  the  final  destiny  of  the  wicked,  or  that  can  be  construed  as  refer- 
ring to  it.  Let  us  look  at  these  texts,  and  see  if  any  language  could 
well  express  more  clearly  and  forcibly  the  utter  extinction  of  the 
wicked,"  p.  46. 

We  have  now  to  accompany  our  author  through  a  long  list 
of  textual  references,  as  follows : — 

Matt.  iii.  10.  "Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  shall 
be  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire. " 

"This  language,"  says  the  author,  "imports  clearly  an 
utter  extinction  of  being,  and  nothing  short."  Tlie  passage, 
however,  does  not  refer  to  "the  final  destiny  of  the  wicked;" 
but  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  fulfilled  in  a  series  of 
temporal  calamities,  inflicted  on  the  Jewish  nation  in  conse- 
quence of  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  Matt.  iii.  12,  as  connected 
with  Mai.  iv.  i,  and  Matt.  vii.  12. 

Matt.  V.  29,  30.  "It  is  profitable  for  thee^that  one  of  thy  mem- 
bers perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  shoidd  be  cast  into  hell. " 
See  also  chap,  xviii.  8,  9. 

On  this  text  the  author  says,  "Let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  term  'perish'  signifies  to  cease  to  have  existence."     Not 
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so;  tlie  term  perish,  as  here  applied  to  an  amputated  limb, 
denotes  only  loss  of  power. 

Matt.  vii.  18.      "Broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction." 

"  Destruction,"  the  author  says,  here  "signifies  to  be  con- 
sumed;" but  he  adduces  no  proof.  I  see  no  hindrance  to 
understanding  the  word  metaphorically,  that  is,  of  misery. 

Matt.  X.  28.  "Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not 
able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both 
soul  and  body  in  hell." 

"I  ask,"  says  the  author,  "  if  this  language  does  not  clearly  imply 
that  God  is  able  to  kill  the  soul?  And  does  it  not  as  clearly  affirm 
that  he  will  kill,  or  utterly  destroy,  the  wicked?  I  have  no  fear  of 
the  answer  from  the  candid  and  unprejudiced." 

I  fear  I  must  risk  my  character  for  candour  with  Mr, 
Storrs  by  my  answer  to  these  questions;  but  even  at  this 
risk  I  must  say  what  I  think.  If  it  will  be  any  satisfaction 
to  him  to  receive  the  admission  that  God  can  "  utterly 
destroy"  the  soul,  I  here  freely  ofier  it  to  him;  not,  however, 
as  founded  on  this  text,  but  as  arising  out  of  the  general  and 
self-evident  truth  that  God  can  destroy  whatever  he  has 
made.  As  to  tliis  text,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  word  kill 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  extinction  in  relation  to  either  the 
body  or  the  soul;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the 
declaration  that  God  "  can  kill  the  soul,"  the  passage  clearly 
does  not  affirm,  as  the  author  alleges  it  does,  that  God  '■'■will 
kill  the  wicked."  TJie  whole  verse  is  a  warning  addressed 
by  Christ  to  timid  disciples  under  circumstances  of  perse- 
cution. 

Matt.  xiii.  40-42.  "As  therefore  the  tares  are  gathered  and 
burned  in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  this  world :  the  Son  of 
man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his 
kingdom  all  things  that  otfend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity ;  and 
shall  cast  them  into  a  fiu'nace  of  fire,  there  shall  be  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth." 

"How  is  it  possible,"  says  the  author,  "for  words  more  clearly  to 
denote  an  utter  destruction  of  beiog,  accompanied  with  the  most 
bitter  anguish  ? " 

To  my  mind  these  words  exhibit  a  very  different  idea. 
Eire  is,  in  my  view,  a  much  fitter  emblem  of  suffering  than 
of  extinction,  since  fire  destroys  nothing;  and  that  it  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  emblem  of  suffering  in  this  place  appears  from 
the  last  phrase,  Avhich  tells  us  that  "  there'' — in  the  "furnace 
of  fire" — "  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 
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Matt.  xvi.  25,  2G.  "  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it," 
Sec.  "For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

"Here,"  says  Mr.  Storrs,  "is  a  loss  of  life,  of  the  soul  itself.  It 
could  not  be  a  loss  of  the  soul  if  the  soul  continues  in  being, "  p.  48. 

This  is  the  fallacy  we  have  met  with  before,  of  supposing 
our  Lord  to  speak  of  losing  the  soul,  or  life,  in  the  sense  of 
not  being  able  to  Jlncl  it.  Loss  is  here  to  be  understood  in 
the  sense  of  privation.  To  lose  life  is  to  be  dej^rived  of  it, 
or  no  longer  to  possess  it;  and  to  lose  the  soul  (if  it  be  of 
the  soul  that  ^vx^j  should  be  here  understood)  must  of 
necessity  be  a  figure  of  speech,  most  properly  regarded  as 
denoting,  not  the  cessation  of  its  being,  but  the  privation  of 
its  w^ell-being. 

Acts  iii.  2.3.  "  Every  soul  which  will  not  hear  that  prophet  shall 
be  destroyed  from  among  the  people." 

"This  language,"  says  the  author,  "cannot  relate  to  destruction  in 
this  world,  nor,  as  some  suppose,  to  a  violent  destruction  from  this 
world,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  all  who  have  refused  to  hear 
Christ  have  been  thus  destroyed.  But  this  cannot  be  done,  for  the 
imbelieving  Jews  have  existed  on  earth  to  this  day.  It  must  there- 
fore relate  to  a  destruction  yet  future. " 

What  the  author  means  to  prove  by  asserting  that  "the 
unbelieving  Jew^s  have  existed  on  earth  to  this  day''  I  cannot 
tell;  certainly,  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  that  day  have  disap- 
peared long  ago.  The  passage,  however,  is  out  of  bearing,  as 
being  mei^ely  an  accommodation  to  the  Messiah  of  language 
directly  aj^plicable  only  to  the  Jewish  prophetic  system;  see 
p.  214. 

Acts  viii.  20.      "Thy  money  perish  with  thee." 
2  Pet.  ii.  1.      "Bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction." 
Ver,  12.     "These,  as  natural  brute  beasts  made  to  be  taken  and 
destroyed,  shall  utterly  perish." 

1.  I  cannot  omit  remarking  that  the  last-cited  passage  is, 
I  know  not  for  what  cause,  mangled  in  the  quotation.  In 
its  place  it  reads  thus: — "But  these,  as  natural  brute  beasts 
made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  speak  evil  of  the  things 
which  they  understand  not,  and  shall  utterly  perish  in  their 
own  corruption,"  2  Pet.  ii.  12. 

2.  The  place  does  not  refer  to  "  the  final  destiny  of  the 
wicked"  generally,  but  to  special  punishments  awaiting  the 
troublers  of  the  early  Christians,  who,  acting  a  j^art  worthy 
only  of  iiTational  animals  in  speaking  evil  of  what  they  did 
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not  understand,  would  by  merited  judgments  be  driven  from 
the  church,  as  wild  beasts  are  "  taken  and  destroyed"  for  the 
security  and  tranquillity  of  mankind. 

"At  the  17th  verse,"  the  author  continues,  "he  [the  apostle]  says 
of  certain  wicked  characters — 'to  whom  the  mist  of  darkness  is 
reserved  for  ever.'  This  expression  to  my  mind  carries  the  idea  of  a 
total  destruction.  As  light  is  sometimes  put  for  life  in  the  Scriptures 
— for  example,  '  The  life  was  the  light  of  men ' — so  darkness  is  put  for 
death ;  and  '  the  mist  of  darkness  for  ever '  I  conceive  implies  an  utter 
extinction  of  being." 

Again  I  confess  myself  unconvinced.  No  evidence  is  pro- 
duced that,  in  Scripture,  "darkness  is  put  for  death,"  or 
indeed  light  for  life,  the  passage  cited  being  no  example  of 
such  an  usage.  The  phrase  rendered  "the  mist  of  dark- 
ness" should  rather  be  rendered  "a  prison  of  darkness,"  or 
"an  excessively  dark  dungeon;"  a  mode  not  unusual  of  repre- 
senting Tartarus,  or  hell. 

2  Pet.  iii.  7.    "Perdition  of  ungodly  men." 
Ver.  9.    ' '  The  Lord  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish. " 
Ver.  16.    "Wrest  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  destruction." 
"I  ask  my  candid  hearers,"  says  the  author,  "if  it  were  not  for 
the  trammels  thrown  around  our  minds  by  tradition,  if  we  should 
ever  give  any  other  interpretation  to  these  texts  than  the  plain, 
ob\dous  one,  of  destruction  of  being?" 

I  reply  to  this  question  with  w^hat  candour  I  may,  that 
considerations  of  great  weight  determine  me  to  understand 
the  terms  on  which  he  relies  as  various  forms  of  expression 
for  "the  WTath  of  God,"  which  is  declared  to  be  "revealed 
from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of 
men,"  Rom.  i.  i8. 

James  i.  15.    "  Sin  when  it  is  finished  bringeth  forth  death." 
Chap.  V.  29.    "  Shall  save  a  soul  from  death." 

Here  the  author  breaks  forth  with  some  warmth  in  the 
following  terms: — 

"How  can  a  man  in  his  senses,"  he  exclaims,  "maintain  that  a 
soul  is  deathless  with  such  testimony  before  his  eyes?  And  why 
should  we  submit  to  this  mystifying  the  plain  language  of  the  Holy- 
Spirit  to  keep  alive  an  old  theory,  which  cannot  live  in  the  light  of  a 
literal  construction  of  Scripture  language,  and  when  no  good  reason 
can  be  given  for  departing  from  the  literal  meaning?" 

To  this  energetic  appeal  I  reply : — 

I.  That  the  author  himself  does  not  take  the  word  death 
in  its  "  literal  meaning."     "Why  then  should  we  1 
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2.  That  when  we  say  a  soul  is  deathless  we  do  not  contra- 
dict the  testimony  that  death  ensues  from  sin,  because  the 
word  is  used  in  a  different  sense ;  in  the  former  case  it 
denotes  an  adaptation  to  endless  existence,  in  the  latter  it 
denotes  the  wrath  of  God. 

1  John  ii.  17.  "  The  world  passeth  away  and  the  lust  thereof ;  but 
he  tliat  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever." 

"  The  inference,"  says  the  author,  "is  irresistible,  that  the  wicked 
will  not  abide  for  ever." 

There  is  at  least  one  proof  that  this  inference  is  not 
irresistible,  namely,  that  I  actually  resist  it.  The  apostle's 
meaning  is  that  good  men  have  permanent  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  therefore  need  not  look  to  a  world  which  presents 
only  evanescent  pleasures.  See  ver.  14, — "Love  not  the 
world,"  &c.     See  also  p.  223. 

E,ev.  XX.  14,  15.  "And  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire.  This  is  the  second  death.  And  whosoever  was  not  found  written 
in  the  book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire." 

Chap.  xxi.  8.  "  But  the  fearful  and  unbeliev'ing  .  .  .  shall 
have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burueth  with  tire  and  brimstone ; 
which  is  the  second  death." 

"That  is,"  says  the  author,  "they  experience  the  pains  of  the 
second  death,  a  death  of  soul  and  body,  or  of  the  whole  man,"  p.  50. 

How  Mr.  Storrs  arrived  at  his  conclusion  that  "the  second 
death"  is  "  a  death  of  soul  and  body,"  he  has  not  been  kind 
enough  to  explain.  The  apostle  says,  that  "the  second 
death"  is  "the  lake  of  fire;"  and  both  of  these  are  mani- 
festly symbols  of  an  awful  divine  judgment. 

Jude,  ver.  6. 

From  this  passage,  which  relates  to  "the  angels  which 
kept  not  their  first  estate,"  the  author  makes  out  to  his  own 
satisfaction  "the  utter  destruction  of  the  devil;"  but  as  this 
conveys  no  instruction  resj^ecting  the  doom  of  wicked  men,  it 
is  totally  irrelevant  to  his  subject. 

Ver.  13.  "Jude,"  says  our  author,  "speaking  of  certain  wicked 
characters,  says,  'Wandering  stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness 
of  darkness  for  ever.'  The  figure  here  used,"  he  continues,  "denotes 
an  utter,  total,  and  eternal  oliscuration.  No  language  scarcely  could 
be  conceived  of  that  wo\dd  more  forcibly  denote  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  wicked — the  destruction  of  their  being  itself,  so  that  they 
appear  no  more  for  ever." 

This  is  not  merely  overstraining  a  metaphor,  but  altogether 
mistaking  it.     The  phrase  "to  whom  is  reserved  the  black- 
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ness  of  darkness  for  ever,"  does  not  refer  to  any  "obscura- 
tion" awaiting  "wandering  stars,"  but  constitutes  a  metaphor 
entirely  distinct.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  we  had  before, 
from  2  Pet,  ii.  17,  and  it  has  been  ah^eady  explained  under 
that  passage. 

On  the  book  of  Acts  generally  the  author  speaks  as 
follows : — 

"We  have  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  of 
the  truth  of  the  common  theory  of  the  eternal  conscious  being  of  the 
wicked,  the  very  place  where  we  should  expect  to  find  it  if  anywhere 
in  the  Bible,  because  the  apostles  addressed  the  most  wicked  men ; 
but  we  hear  Paul  saying  to  the  most  wicked  Jews,  '  Seeing  ye  judge 
yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,' — not  everlasting  happiness, 
or  happy  life.  And  the  same  wicked  characters  he  cautions  to  beware 
lest  they  'perish.'  Why  did  he  not  thunder  in  their  ears  eternal 
conscious  being  in  torments,  if  he  believed  it?  Surely  the  subjects  he 
addressed  were  as  fit  for  such  a  state  as  any  men  well  could  be,  for 
they  '  contradicted  and  blasphemed. '  But  so  far  as  punishment  was 
concerned,  the  apostle  seems  to  have  had  no  stronger  language  than 
'perish,'"  pp.  51,  52. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Paul  used  the  terms  life 
and  perish  ;  but  the  question  really  raised  by  the  author  in 
this  extract  is  in  what  sense  Paul  used  these  words,  and  in 
what  sense  his  hearers  would  understand  them.  There  was, 
no  doubt,  a  meaning  in  which  they  were  then  currently  used 
and  understood ;  and  there  is  strong  historical  evidence  that 
it  was  in  that  age  the  habit  of  all  parties  to  use  life  not  for 
existence,  but  for  happiness ;  and  perdition  not  for  annihila- 
tion, but  for  suflfering. 

Rom.  i.  32.  "They  which  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of 
death." 

Chap.  ii.  12.  "As  many  as  have  sinned  without  law  shall  perish 
without  law." 

Chap.  vi.  21-23.  "For  the  end  of  these  things  is  death.  .  .  . 
For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. " 

"Here,"  says  the  author,  "the  apostle  .  .  .  denounces  death 
upon  them.  JBLow  strange  he  had  not  told  them  they  had  deathless 
spirits!  What  force  there  must  have  been  in  his  words  in  that 
case!!" 

"  Denounces  death."  True,  but  in  what  sense "?  Of  ex- 
termination, or  suffering  1     This  is  the  question. 

Chap.  vii.  24.  "Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death?" 
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This  jjassage  has  no  relation  to  "the  doom  of  the  wicked." 

Chap.  viii.  6,      "To  be  carnally  minded  is  death." 
Chap.  viii.  13.      "If  ye  live  after  the  flesh  ye  shall  die." 
Chap.  ix.  22.      "Vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction." 
Chap.  xiv.  15  and  20.     "  Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat  for  whom 
Christ  died.     .     .     .     For  meat  destroy  not  the  work  of  God." 

This  does  not  relate  to  "the  doom  of  the  wicked." 

1  Cor.  i.  18.  "The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish 
foolishness." 

Chap.  ii.  17.  "If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God 
destroy." 

Chap.  viii.  11.      "Shall  the  weak  brother  perish?" 

Chap.  XV.  18.    "They  that  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished." 

This  does  not  relate  to  "  the  doom  of  the  wicked." 

2  Cor.  ii.  15,  16.  "A  sweet  savonr  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are 
saved  and  in  them  that  perish.  To  the  one  we  are  the  savour  of 
death  unto  death;  and  to  the  other  the  savour  of  life  unto  life." 

All  the  preceding  passages  but  the  last  Mr.  Storrs  quotes 
without  remark,  as  relying  merely  on  the  impression  which 
the  words  may  make,  without  any  investigation  of  their 
meaning;  but  he  follows  the  last  of  them  with  a  fervent 
exclamation  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"Can  anything  be  plainer?  .  .  .  Who  would  ever  dream  that 
the  apostle  meant  by  such  language  eternal  conscious  being  to  the 
wicked,  if  he  had  not  been  creedized  into  it?" 

"Creedized?"  Perhaps  so;  but  who  is  to  be  judge  in 
this  matter]  Is  Mr.  Storrs  warranted  to  mount  into  the 
judgment-seat,  and  thus  flippantly  to  arraign  the  motives  of 
his  brethren  1 

Gal.  vi.  8.  "He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap 
corruption." 

"  Corruption,  not  immortality,"  says  the  author ;  as  if  any 
one  had  ever  imagined  that  immortality  would  be  the  result 
of  sowing  to  the  flesh  ! 

Phil,  i,  28.    "An  evident  token  of  perdition." 
Chap,  iii,  18.    "Whose  end  is  destruction." 

1  Thess.  V.  3.  "Sudden  destruction  cometh  upon  them— and  they 
shall  not  escape." 

2  Thess.  i.  8,  9.  "Who  shall  be  pimishedwith  everlasting  destruc- 
tion from  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 

Chap,  ii,  10.    "In  them  that  perish." 

Heb.  vi.  8.  "That  which  beareth  thorns  and  briers  is  nigh  unto 
cursing,  whose  end  is  to  be  burned." 
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"  Is  there  anything  left  of  thorns  and  briers  after  they  are 
burned?"  asks  Mr.  Storrs.  Had  he  looked  at  his  Greek 
Testament,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  ground,  not  the 
thorns  and  briers,  is  to  be  burned,  and  that  there  are  many 
reasons  for  supposing  that  a  salutary  rather  than  a  destruc- 
tive process  may  be  intended.  The  passage  exhibits,  not  the 
doom  of  the  wicked,  which  is  his  subject,  but  a  warning  to 
professors  against  apostasy. 

Heb.  X.  26.  * '  Fiery  indignation  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries." 
Chap.  X.  31.  "We  are  not  of  them  that  draAvback  unto  perdition." 
"Thus  closes  up  the  apostle's  testimony,"  says  the  author,  after 
enumerating  these  texts.  He  adds,  "It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  I 
ever  believed  the  common  notion  of  the  eternal  conscious  being  of  the 
wicked.  In  the  language  I  have  quoted  is  there  not  a  sufficient  refu- 
tation of  that  notion?"  p.  53. 

A  most  abundant  refutation,  if  the  apostle  used  the  word 
death,  or  perdition,  in  the  sense  of  extinction ;  but  if  not, 
no  refutation  at  all.  This  Mr.  Storrs  has  neither  proved, 
nor  attempted  to  prove,  by  any  other  means  than  the 
erroneous  assertion  that  the  continuance  and  the  cessation  of 
conscious  being  are  respectively  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
life  and  death. 

In  conclusion  the  author  says — 

' '  I  believe  I  have  now  gone  through  with  an  examination  of  every 
text  in  the  New  Testament  that  directly  relates  to  the  subject,  except 
a  few  which  are  parallel  to  those  which  I  have  examined  in  Matthew." 

This  is  not  quite  correct.  The  author  led  us  to  expect 
"  every  text  that  speaks  of  the  final  destiny  of  the  wicked,  or 
that  can  be  construed  as  referring  to  it,"  p.  46 ;  but  he  has 
clearly  omitted  seA^eral  texts  of  this  class.     For  exam2jle  : — 

Matt.  iii.  7.  "The  wrath  to  come."  This  phrase  is  repeated  in 
1  Thess.  i.  10. 

Chap.  vii.  23.    "Depart  from  me,  all  ye  that  work  iniquity." 

Chap.  viii.  12.  "Shall  be  cast  out  into  outer  darkness."  See  also 
Matt.  xxii.  13,  and  xxv.  30. 

Chap.  xxi.  44.  "Whosoever shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall  be  broken, 
but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall  it  will  grind  him  to  powder. " 

Mark  viii.  38.  "Of  him  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed."  See 
also  Luke  xii.  8,  9. 

Luke  xii.  47,  48.  ' '  Shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes  .  .  .  wdth 
few  stripes." 

John  iii.  36.    "  The  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him." 

Rom.  i.  18.  "The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against 
all  unrighteousness  and  ungodliness  of  men." 
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Chap.  ii.  6,  S,  9,  "To  thein  that  are  unrighteous  and  do  not  obey 
the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and  wrath :  tribula- 
tion and  anguish  iipon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil." 

The  omission  of  this  passage  is  eminently  remarkable, 
because  the  author  has  selected  phrases  from  the  immediate 
connexion  of  it. 

I  will  not  for  a  moment  harbour,  still  less  insinuate,  the 
thought,  that  the  author  has  omitted  these  or  other  passages 
with  a  dishonest  intention.  I  notice  merely  the  fact  that, 
while  j^romising  to  note  all  the  texts  in  the  New  Testament 
which  relate  to  the  final  destiny  of  the  wicked,  he  has  really 
enumerated  none  but  those  which  represent  it  in  one  aspect, 
namely,  by  death  or  its  equivalents.  He  has  thus  at  all 
events  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  argument,  whatever  in  the 
state  of  his  own  mind  may  have  been  the  cause  of  it. 

I  may  add  that  the  views  of  the  destiny  of  the  wicked 
given  in  the  unquoted  texts  decidedly  affect  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  terms  on  which  he  lays  so  exclusive  a  stress.  If 
there  is  any  word  which  may  fairly  claim  to  be  understood 
literally  in  this  connexion,  it  is  the  term  wrath,  as  used  by 
the  Lord's  forerunner,  John  iii.  36,  and  by  the  apostle,  Rom. 
i.  18,  —  "The  WRATH  OF  God  is  revealed  from  heaven." 
Highly  expressive  terms  also  are  "  indignation  and  wrath, 
tribulation  and  anguish"  (Rom.  ii.  7-9),  evidently  including 
the  entire  punishment  of  sin,  *  yet  savouring  nothing  of 
extermination.  In  addition  to  this,  the  quotations  I  have 
-adduced  exhibit  no  less  than  five  metaphors  strictly  expres- 
sive of  suffering  and  not  of  extinction. 

I  conclude  my  examination  of  the  Six  Sermons  by  ob- 
serving that,  if  the  author  had  succeeded  in  showing  that 
extermination  is  the  destiny  of  the  wicked,  he  would  have 
proved  nothing  against  the  doctrine  of  man's  natural  immor- 
tality as  defined  and  defended  in  this  volume,  but  rather 
would  have  added  confirmation  to  it.  Enough  for  me  to 
affirm,  what  Mr.  Storrs  tacitly  allo"ws,  that  man  will  live  for 
ever  imless  God  should  annihilate  him  in  punishment  of  sin. 
If  this  be  true,  however,  endless  existence  cannot  be,  as  the 
whole  class  of  writers  I  am  opposing  contend  it  is,  the  gift 
of  God  through  Christ. 
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CHAPTEE  lY. 

ON    THE  ARGUMENT    AS   CONDUCTED    BY    THE   AUTHOR   OF    FIVE 
LECTURES  AT  BRISTOL. 

The  work  on  wliich  I  am  now  about  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations consists  of  Five  Lectures  cleliA'ered  at  the  chapel  in 
Alden's  Court,  Broadmead,  Bristol,  in  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  1843,  and  published  in  the  follo^ving  year. 
It  is  entitled  "Thoughts  on  the  Popular  Opinion  of  Eternal 
Punishment  being  synonymous  with  Eternal  Torment,  and 
whether  this  latter  doctrine  be  or  be  not  consistent  with  the 
Scriptures  of  God."  My  attention  was  directed  to  it  by 
Mr.  White's  commendatory  notice  of  it  in  "Life  in  Christ," 
p.  287.  With  the  question  as  stated  in  the  title  I  have, 
according  to  the  plan  I  have  laid  down  for  myself,  nothing 
to  do ;  and  I  shall  accordingly  confine  my  remarks  to  what 
the  author  offers  on  the  topic  of  man's  immortality.  Much, 
indeed,  of  what  he  sa^^s  on  this  subject  has  already  come 
under  review  in  the  preceding  pages ;  so  that  I  hope  I  shall 
be  regarded  as  doing  all  that  the  case  demands,  if  I  notice  at 
large  principally  what  is  new. 

The  author  falls  into  the  usual  mistake  in  his  definition  of 
IMMORTALITY,  of  wliich  he  speaks  as  synon3rmous  with  j)osi- 
tive  eternal  existence,  or  eternal  life  (see  p.  38);  so  that  lie 
also,  like  the  writers  already  noticed,  misses  the  mark. 

Of  DEATH  bis  definition  is  as  follows : — 

"To  perish  and  be  destroyed  probably  mean  utter  destruction,  or 
absolute  annihilation  of  all  the  powers  and  uses  of  the  thing  so 
destroj^ed."  And  thus: — "Again  I  say,  in  all  common  sense,  and  in 
every  language,  death  is  the  extinction  of  all  life,  sensation,  con- 
sciousness, and  power,  whether  applied  literally  or  figuratively," 
p.  41. 


The  author,  then,  does  not  believe  in  conscious  human 
existence  after  death,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  What  he  perhaps  would  call  resurrection 
must  be  a  new  creation. 

The  principal  jDoint  made  by  the  author  is  in  his  definition 
of  LIFE  j  and  in  order  to  introduce  the  reader  to  this  I  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  fourth  Lecture,  which  is  on  "  the  Final 
Eeward." 
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This  Lecture  is  founded  on  two  passages  of  Holy  Writ, 
selected,  as  it  would  seem,  to  present  the  two  great  alterna- 
tives life  and  death.  For  the  former  we  have  Rom.  ii. 
5-12,  16: — "God,  who  will  render  to  every  man  according 
to  his  deeds :  to  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing, seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  eternal  life; 
but  to  them  that  are  contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth, 
but  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and  wrath."  And  for 
the  latter,  since  the  apostle's  language  is  inconveniently 
"vague"  for  the  author's  purpose  (as  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges, p.  40),  we  have  Jer.  xxi,  8  : — "  And  unto  this  people 
thou  shalt  say.  Behold,  I  set  before  you  the  way  of  life,  and 
the  way  of  death.'"  Not  to  detain  the  reader  by  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  applicability  of  these  passages,  I  enter  imme- 
diately on  the  author's  treatment  of  the  first  alternative, 
"  eternal  life." 

On  the  phrase  "eternal  life,"  the  author  writes  as 
follows  : — 

"Does  it  ever  occur  to  us,"  says  he,  "to  ask  what  is  eternal  life? 
Not  where  is  it,  but  lohat  does  the  phrase  intend?  We  are  used  to 
understand  it  as  though  the  words  were  eternal  bliss,  or  eternal  joy. 
Perhaps  a  commentator  tells  us  that  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed 
to  use  the  word  life  for  blessedness,  and  by  an  abimdance  of  parallel 
passages  will  confirm  it.  So  far  so  good.  But  the  cpiestion  still 
recurs,  how  did  it  come  about  that  such  a  sense  is  put  upon  the  word  ? 
For  life  and  blessedness  are  not  in  themselves  identical  phrases,  or 
synonymous  expressions,"  p.  36.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  fair,  or  more  fiirly  put,  than  this 
tpiestion.  And  I  answer,  that  I  understand  the  word  life  in 
this  connexion  of  blessedness  rather  than  of  conscious  being, 
not  arbitrarily,  but  because  in  my  judgment  the  connexion 
requires  it.  Ta  me  it  is  not  satisfactory,  not  consistent  with 
the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  to  say  that  endless  conscious 
existence  is  the  great  hope  of  the  Gospel;  such  endless 
conscious  existence  (as  the  author  expressly  admits)  being  in 
itself  neither  happy  nor  miserable,  and,  by  possibility,  pro- 
foundly calamitous.  Perhaps,  however,  a  different  view  may 
afford  satisfaction  to  the  author.     Let  us  hear  him  again  : — 

"Life,  in  the  Bi])le,  especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
futurity,  means  exclusively  the  existence  of  a  sentient  being,  and 
eternal  hfe  its  eternal  existence.  In  promising  this,  therefore,  as  the 
peculiar  reward  of  the  righteous,  it  destroys  the  notion  of  the  soul's 
immortality  by  tlie  root.  For  it  clearly,  and  in  my  judgment 
unanswerably,  follows— 1st,  That  no  others  have  eternal  hfe  [endless 
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conscious  existence]  at  all ;  and  secondly,  that  the  righteous  have  it 
only  as  the  peculiar  gift  of  Jesus,  not  inherently  or  by  nature,  but  by 
grace,"  p.  37. 

Undoubtedly,  the  author's  conclusions  "  unanswerably  fol- 
low" if  his  premises  be  allowed;  but  this  will  require,  to  say 
the  least,  a  little  consideration.  Let  the  reader  look  at  it 
again: — "Life,  iu  the  Bible,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  futurity,  means  exclusively  the  existence  of  a 
sentient  being,  and  eternal  life  its  eternal  existence j" — this, 
and  "exclusively"  this,  always,  and  invariably, 

Now  I  beg  to  ask  in  the  first  place,  what  Mr.  White  and 
Mr.  Dobney  will  say  to  this?  The  one  of  these  writers 
emphatically  denies  contending  for  "  existence  merely"  under 
the  name  of  eternal  life,  and  insists  on  the  meaning  of 
"happy  existence;"  and  the  other,  it  will  be  recollected, 
takes  similar  ground.  The  definition  of  this  term  life  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  whole  argument ;  and  either  the  author 
before  us  is  wrong  throughout,  or  the  wi'iters  I  have  named 
are  so. 

I  would  next  ask  the  author  whether  in  making  this  asser- 
tion he  is  consistent  with  himself. 

1.  It  is  inconsistent  with  his  admissi'^^n  respecting  the 
customary  use  of  life  for  blessedness  among  the  Hebrews ; 
of  which  he  says  "  So  far  so  good." 

2.  It  is  inconsistent  with  a  passage  in  the  first  Lecture,  in 
which,  after  asserting  "  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  2:)ropose 
to  believers  the  special  privilege  of  eternal  existence,  thereby 
most  plainly  denying  that  the  wicked  shall  have  any  eternal 
existence,"  he  adds — "  not  but,  under  special  restrictions,  life 
and  death,  as  well  as  other  terms,  may  he  figuratively  used.'" 
And  he  immediately  adduces  three  New  Testament  examples, 
p.  9. 

I  may  safely  conclude,  then,  that  the  author  is  wrong  in 
his  declaration  that  "life,  in  the  Bible,  means  exclusively  the 
existence  of  a  sentient  being."  It  is  sometimes  "used  figura- 
tively," and  by  possibility  may  be  so  in  relation  to  the  future 
condition  of  the  righteous.  Indeed,  this  may  be  asserted  as 
a  fact,  since  one  of  the  instances  cited  by  the  author  is 
Col.  iii.  3  : — "Ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  \Ath  Christ 
in  God."  It  is  true  that  the  author  puts  figui'ative  uses 
"under  special  restrictions,"  but  this  is  quite  right,  and  I 
shall  be  as  jealous  of  them  as  he, 
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Tims  happily  escaping  from  the  bonds  of  the  "exclusive" 
system,  we  have  the  question  again  before  us,  whether,  when 
used  to  denote  the  future  condition  of  the  righteous,  life  can 
be  satisfactorily  understood  of  conscious  existence  merely? 

On  this  point  the  author  himself  seems  to  have  no  diffi- 
culty. "Christ  and  his  apostles,"  says  he,  "propose  to 
believers  the  special  privilege  of  eternal  existence,"  p.  9 ;  but 
I  agree  with  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Dobney  in  thinking  that 
this  is  too  contracted  a  view  of  the  word  as  the  Scriptures 
use  it  in  this  connexion.  Let  the  following  passages  be  con- 
sidered : — 

John  iii.  16.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  gvve  his  only-begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have 
everlasting  life." 

Rom.  vi.  23.  "The  wages  of  sm  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is 
eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  oar  Lord." 

1  Tim  vi.  12.    "Lay  hold  on  eternal  life.'' 

Tit.  i.  2.  "In  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God  that  cannot  lie 
promised  before  the  world  began." 

It  seems  undeniable  that  the  term  life  is  here  employed  to 
denote  the  whole  "gift  of  God  through  Christ,"  and  that, 
consequently,  it  cannot  be  restricted  to  conscious  existence 
merely.  If  the  contrary  were  maintained,  it  must  be  on  the 
supposition  that  life  is  only  one  of  many  benefits  resulting 
from  the  death  of  Christ.  In  this  case,  however,  it  cannot 
but  be  deemed  singular  that  it  should  so  often  and  so  pro- 
minently be  mentioned  alone  ;  especially  since  it  would  have 
been  so  easy  to  have  joined  a  second  term  to  it,  and  to  have 
spoken  of  life  and  haiypiness.  The  power  of  life  to  stand  as 
a  single  term  for  the  whole  of  the  benefits  of  salvation, 
depends  altogether  upon  its  being  used  as  a  figure. 

The  author  thinks  that  his  position  "  is  confirmed,  not 
only  by  numerous  single  texts,  but  by  the  whole  phraseology 
of  each  Testament,"  p.  37. 

1.  He  refers  to  the  passages  which  declare  "corruption, 
destruction,  perishing,  or  consuming  and  vanishing  away,  to 
be  the  portion  of  the  wicked;"  a  class  of  passages  which 
have  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  a  preceding  page,  215  seq. 

2.  He  refers  to  i  Tim.  vi.  16  : — "Who  only  hath  immor- 
tality," adding  the  following  comment : — "  It  does  not  say 
none  but  God  has  happy  immortality,  but  that  none  has 
immortality  at  all ;  i.  e.,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  common 
sense  bears  out  the  inference,  inherently,  or  essentially." 
Clearly;  but, — 
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First,  No  one  has  supposed  that  immortality  should  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  happiness  when  cqjplied  to  God. 

Secondly,  Man,  although  not  immortal  after  the  manner 
of  God,  that  is,  "inherently,  or  essentially,"  may  yet  be 
immortal  in  a  sense  j)roper  to  his  created  nature. 

3.  "Immortal  souls,  immortal  creatures,  a  never-dying 
soul,"  says  the  author,  "are  terms  nowhere  applied  to  human 
beings  in  God's  book,"  p.  37.  But  of  what  importance  is 
this,  if  the  ideas  be  there "?  There  are  many  phrases — 
"common  sense,"  for  example — in  these  Lectures  which  are 
not  "  in  God's  book." 

4.  He  j^roceeds — "Christ  is  emjjhatically  called  'the  eternal 
life,  who  was  with  the  Father,'  i  John  i.  2;  and  again,  'In 
him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,'  John  i.  4 ; 
and  once  more,  Paul  calls  Christ  '  our  life,'  Col.  iii.  4.  And 
yet  we  would  fain  persuade  ourselves  that  we,  corrupt,  sinful, 
dying,  mortal  creatures,  have  in  ourselves  an  inherent  princi- 
jDle  of  life,  even  immortality!  Fain  would  we  be  a  little 
god  (deusfer  quidam,  as  Cicero  expresses  it),  and  usurp  to 
om-selves  that  wliich  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  Divine 
nature  !"  p.  38. 

That  such  reasoning  can  prove  nothing  against  the  doctrine 
of  man's  natural  immortality  defined  as  an  adaptation  to 
endless  being,  must  be  obvious  to  all. 

5.  "The  word  life,"  continues  our  author,  "occurs  more 
than  one  hundi^ed  times  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
wherever  it  refers  to  the  world  to  come,  it  is  uniformly 
spoken  of  as  something  divine,  either  as  possessed  by  Jehovah 
alone,  or  as  communicated  by  him  through  Jesus  to  his 
saints,"  p.  38. 

Allowing  this  to  be  as  stated,  what  does  it  prove?  The 
usage  in  relation  to  man  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
supposition,  that  the  natural  endless  existence  of  the  whole 
race  was  a  fact  admitted  and  assumed;  the  word  life  was, 
consequently,  free  to  be  adopted  as  a  metaphor  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  righteous. 

6.  "  The  same  observation,"  he  finally  says,  "  applies  to 
the  idea  of  immortality,  or  incorruptibility.  It  is  something 
superadded  to  the  nature  by  the  special  gift  of  Jesus."  In 
proof  of  this  is  adduced — 

I  Cor.  XV.  53,  "  This  mortal  must  put  on  immortality;" 
to  wliich  the  author  adds — "  as  the  effect  of  Christ's  resur- 
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rection."  Tlie  effect  of  Christ's  resurrection,  however, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  will  be  to  secure  the  resurrection 
of  ^^tJte  deadj  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust,"  to  all  of 
whom  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  declaration  will  apply, 
"The  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,"   i  Cor.  xv.  52. 

What  the  author  means  bv  immortality,  or  incorruptibility, 
being  "  something  superadded  to  the  nature,"  I  am  quite  at 
a  loss  to  understand. 

When  the  author,  having  disposed  of  eternal  life,  comes  to 
treat  of  tlie  other  part  of  the  Final  Reward,  and  wants  the 
idea  of  death,  he  admits  that  the  apostle's  phraseology  in 
Kom.  ii.  6,  "indignation  and  wrath,"  is  ^^ very  vague;'"  but 
he  instructs  us  that  it  is  determined  to  mean  death  by  Jer. 
xxi.  8.  Now  a  reference  to  the  context  of  this  verse  shows 
immediately  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Jews  when  Jerusa- 
lem was  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  it  had  no 
other  object  than  to  recommend  the  inhal)itants  to  go  out  to 
the  Chaldean  army.  Can  scriptural  knowledge  be  advanced 
by  such  interpretation  as  this? 

I  do  not  find  anything  further  in  this  work  requiring 
notice. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

a  chapter  of  contradictions. 

I  DO  not  enter  on  the  subject  I  have  indicated  in  the  title 
of  this  chapter  because  I  think  it  of  any  considerable  argu- 
mentative value,  since  it  can  amount  to  no  more  than  an 
argurnentum  ad  hominem;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
have  made  it  so  prominent  here,  had  it  not  been  for  the  apti- 
tude which  one  of  the  writers  in  this  controversy,  Mr. 
White,*  has  exhibited  to  its  employment  as  a  weapon  of 
war.  My  principal  design  now  is  to  show  that  the  weapon, 
whatever  may  be  its  power,  is  in  the  hands  of  both  parties, 

*  See  "What  was  the  Fall?"  and  the  early  part  of  White's  "  Who  will 
Live  for  Ever?" 
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and  is  consequently  capable  of  doing  mischief,  if  that  be 
worth  while,  to  either. 

The  five  authors  whose  works  have  now  been  successively 
under  review,  have  wiitten  with  a  common  animus,  and 
sought  to  arrive  at  a  common  conclusion.  They  all  advocate 
a  limited  duration  of  future  penal  suffering,  and  oppose  the 
natural  immortality  of  mankind,  affirming  immortality  to  be 
the  gift  of  Christ  to  his  followers.  It  might  seem  likely, 
therefore,  that  there  would  be,  not  only  a  considerable  simi- 
larity, but  a  near  apj)roach  to  unity,  in  the  ground  they 
would  occupy  and  the  course  they  would  pursue.  Let  me 
now  put  this  not  unreasonable  supposition  to  the  test,  by 
setting  before  the  reader  a  few  extracts  exhibiting  the  views 
of  the  respective  writers  on  some  principal  topics. 

No  term  in  this  discussion  is  more  important  than  life, 
and  it  is  evident  that  very  much  must  depend  on  the  mean- 
ing attached  to  it.  Now  in  reference  to  this  term  the  authors 
are  divided,  three  against  two,  by  conflicting  interpretations. 
Mr.  Dobney  and  Mr.  White  are  for  understanding  by  it 
happy  existence;  the  authors  of  Christ  our  Life,  and  of  the 
Lectures  at  Bristol,  with  the  Rev.  G.  Storrs,  existence  only. 

Thus  Mr.  Dobney,  in  replying  to  the  Eclectic  reviewer : — 

*'  And  as  to  life  being  generic  and  inclusive.  Suppose  it  to  be  con- 
ceded, what  philological  or  even  dogmatical  objection  would  then  lie 
against  understanding  it  thus?  Life  is  a  term  generic  and  inclusive; 
and  means, — (1.)  Existence  hterally ;  conscious  being,  without  which, 
of  course,  no  other  good  can  be  possible;  and, — (2.)  Happiness;  be- 
cause generally  life  is  esteemed  of  the  highest  value.  So  that  the 
most  valuable  endowment  of  man,  without  which  he  could  have  no 
other,  is  well  chosen  as  the  term  by  which  to  set  forth  the  whole 
sense  of  happiness ;  and  thus  the  word  life  may  mean  continued 
[conscious?!  existence  made  happy,'''  p.  ISG. 

And  thus  also  Mr.  White,  in  a  tone  of  greater  confi- 
dence : — 

"Life  frequently  stands  for  the  conception  of  happy  existence." 
' '  Life  never  signifies  happiness  apart  from  the  notion  of  existence, 
and  never  loses  its  chief  and  prominent  meaning  of  existence,"  p.  250. 

In  direct  opposition  to  these  wi-iters  are  three  of  their 
fellow-labourers.  Hear  the  author  of  the  Lectures  at 
Bristol : — 

"  Life,  in  the  Bible,  especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with  futu- 
rity, means  exclusively  the  existence  of  a  sentient  being,  and  eternal  life 
its  eternal  existence,"  p.  37. 
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To  the  same  purport  Mr.  Storrs  maintains  that  life,  as  the 
future  lot  of  the  righteous,  denotes  ^''7iot  happiness,  hut  life 
simply,''  p.  72. 

"The  phrase  eternal  life,"  says  he,  "occurs  nowhere  in  the  Bible 
except  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  always  spoken  of  the  righteous ; 
and  it  never  has  connected  with  it  any  quaHfying  term,  such  as 
happy,  blessed,  or  miserable,  but  simply  denute.s  life,  in  opposition  to 
the  death  of  the  wicked,"  p.  10. 

And  the  author  of  Christ  our  Life,  after  quoting  John 
iii.  16,  indignantly  exclaims, — 

"What  would  the  writer  of  a  dictionary  of  Scripture  terms  say  is 
the  meaning  of  'everlasting  life'  in  this  passage,  according  to  the 
rules  of  sound  and  honest  interpretation  ?  That,  being  contrasted 
•with  'perish,'  it  must  be  understood  literally,"  p.  22, 

This  imputation  of  want  of  honesty  does  not  come  amiss 
from  such  a  quarter  on  Messrs.  Dobney  and  White,  who 
have  themselves  been  somewhat  too  free  with  similar  impu- 
tations. 

Next  to  life,  the  word  death  has  a  prominent  place  in 
this  controversy,  and  would  seem  to  need,  in  order  to  become 
the  subject  of  a  common  argument,  a  common  definition. 
But  here  again  the  authorities  differ. 

The  author  of  Christ  our  Life,  although  he  does  not  pre- 
sent his  readers  wath  any  formal  notion  of  death,  evidently 
means  by  it  annihilation.  Thus  in  arguing  on  the  threaten- 
ing, "  Thou  shalt  surely  die,"  he  says, — 

' '  We  are  bound  to  take  the  words  as  Adam  himself  w^ould  have 
taken  them.  He  had  been  just  constituted  'a  living  soul,'  and  to 
him  the  sentence  would  have  been  understood  as  though  God  had  said 
to  him,  Live  to  me  or  cease  to  live.  ...  It  may  incleed  be  objected 
that  Adam  did  not  die,  did  not  cease  to  exist  on  the  day  he  trans- 
gressed," p.  11. 

And  in  afterwards  arguing  on  the  death  of  Clirist,  he 
insists  on  its  having  been  ''literal  death,  a  ceasing  for  ever 
to  live,"  p.  17. 

After  the  same  tenor  Mr.  Storrs  favours  us  with  the 
following  express  definition : — 

"  The  primary  meaning  of  the  term  death  is  tlie  extinction  of  life,'^ 
p.  11. 

And  subsequently,  when  about  to  reason  on  the  nature  of 
death  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  he  says, — 

"  The  only  question  with  us  in  these  discourses  is  to  determine 
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what  that  death  is ;  whether  it  is  eternal  life  in  misery,  or  destruction 
of  being .     My  position  is  that  it  is  the  latter,"  p.  29. 

The  author  of  the  Five  Lectures  holds  the  same  opinion. 
Having  affirmed  that  to  die  is  to  perish  and  be  destroyed,  he 
goes  on  to  say, — 

"To  perish  and  be  destroyed  properly  mean  utter  destruction,  or 
absolute  annihilation  of  all  the  powers  and  uses  of  the  thing  so  de- 
stroyed, and  ought  so  to  be  understood  luitil  scriptural  cause  can  be 
shown  why  they  should  not,"  p.  41. 

Mr.  Dobney  proclaims  a  similar  conviction  in  terms  of 
still  greater  strength : — 

"The  very  words,"  says  he,  referring  to  the  declaration  'Thou 
shalt  surely  die,'  "would  seem  to  shut  us  up  to  the  idea  that  utter 
destruction,  cessation  of  existence,  return  to  that  nothingness  out  of 
which  divine  power  had  called  him,  was  the  death  threatened  to  our 
first  father  in  case  of  transgression,"  p.  120. 

How  very  far  Mr.  White  is  from  feeling  himself  "shut  up" 
to  any  such  idea,  is  evident  from  the  unsusi^ecting  simiDlicity 
with  which  he  propounds  his  own  definition  of  death  in  his 
note  to  page  i66.  After  having  defined  life,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — 

"Death,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  for — 

"1.   The  loss  or  destruction  of  vegetable  or  animal  life. 

"  2.  The  state  of  condemnation  to  such  literal  death. 

"3.  Danger  of  death,"  &c. 

The  idea  of  anniliilation  ob\dously  never  came  within  his 
contemplation.  Neither  indeed  did  he  then  recollect  his 
own  grand  definition  of  death  previously  given,  and  laid 
with  so  much  care  at  the  basis  of  his  argument.  This  is  as 
follows : — 

"The  union  of  body  and  soul  constitutes  a  living  man,  and  when 
this  harmonious  conjunction  is  dissolved  the  man  is  no  more;  he  is 
dead ;  the  dissolution  of  the  compound  nature  being  the  destruction 
of  the  humanity,  without  any  reference  to  the  destiny  of  the  compo- 
nent portions  of  it.  This  is  the  true  scriptural  idea  of  death,  the  disso- 
lution or  separation  of  theparts  of  our  nature,^''  p.  25. 

In  proceeding  to  refer  to  the  topic  of  scriptural  interpre- 
tation, I  must  be  prepared  to  allow  that  five  thinking  men 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  take  perfectly  similar  views  of  so 
large  a  number  of  texts  as  are  introduced  into  this  discussion. 
I  will  therefore  select  only  one  passage;  but  that  is  a  leading 
one,  on  which  agreement  might  be  reasonably  expected.  It 
is  2  Tim.  i.  lo: — Christ,  "who  hath  abolished  death,  and 
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broligiit  lif(^  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  CxOSp^V' 
On  this  passage  I  present  to  the  reader  first  the  sentimeniis 
of  the  author  of  Christ  our  Life. 

"It  is  to  be  observed,"  says  he,  "that  'life  and  immortality  are 
brought  to  light,'  not,  as  often  asserted,  in  contradistinction  to  the  com- 
parative obscurity  of  Old  Testament  revelations :  'Who  hath  aboHshed 
death,  and  brought  life  and  immortahty  to  light;'  namely,  by  his 
resurrection  as  'the  first-begotten  from  the  dead,'  and  'firstfruits  of 
them  that  slept,'  "  p.  4. 

Let  us  now  hear  Mr.  White,  who  takes  a  substantially 
similar  view. 

"It  is  affirmed,"  says  this  writer,  "that  the  apostle  here  teaches 
us  that  Christ  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  all  men  are  by  nature 
immortal.  But  is  it  not  the  more  natural  interpretation  that  the 
Saviour  hrougltt  hfe  and  immortality,  that  is,  immortal  life,  to  a  world 
which  had  lost  it?"  p.  18. 

This  "more  natural  interpretation"  Mr.  Dobney  quietly 
repudiates  in  the  following  terms : — . 

"I  by  no  means  adduce  this  text  to  prove  that  Christ  is  the 
bestower  of  immortahty,  but  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  ordinary 
interpretation,''^  p.  162. 

I  shall  notice  but  one  more  point  in  which  these  zealous 
co-operators  in  a  common  argument  do  not  agree :  I  refer  to 
the  rules  of  rhetoric. 

Thus,  for  example,  speaks  Mr.  White : — 

"Life  frequently  stands  for  the  conception  of  happy  existence,'''' 
p.  250. 

This  position  is  defended  by  Mr.  Dobney  with  much 
valour  against  the  Eclectic  reviewer,  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"Against  this  it  is  laid  down,  as  though  it  were  an  indisputable 
axiom,  that  the  word  must  have  one  of  two  significations,  and  cannot 
have  both :  it  must  be  interpreted  either  literally,  and  so  mean  exist- 
ence only ;  or  figuratively,  in  which  case  the  literal  sense  is  altogether 
excluded.  /  reply  by  denying  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  which 
almost  seems  made  for  the  occasion,''^  p.  187. 

Let  the  Rev.  George  Storrs  instruct  Mr.  Dobney  whether, 
in  this  somewhat  furious  onslaught,  he  has  not  shown  more 
valour  than  discretion. 

"  It  is  a  truth,"  says  Mr.  Storrs,  "from  which  we  are  not  to  depart 
without  the  clearest  evidence,  that  words  are  never  used  to  mean  more 
than  their  primary  signification,  though  they  may  be  and  often  are 
used  to  signify  something  else,"  p.  11. 

Y 
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I  shall  say  nothing  to  aggi'avate  the  impression  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  produced  on  the  reader's  mind  by  tlie  perusal 
of  these  extracts.  I  do  not  even  msh  it  to  be  very  strong, 
since  I  do  not  wish  to  draw  from  the  serious  amoimt  of  con- 
tradiction I  have  exhibited  among  these  wiiters  any  inference 
to  the  disadvantage  of  theii-  common  argument.  I  only  wish 
to  make  manifest  the  fact  that  it  is  not  on  one  side  only  that 
contradictions  are  to  be  found,  and  that,  if  use  can  be  made 
of  them  at  all,  it  may  be  done  by  both  parties.  I  covet  the 
happiness  of  laying  down  the  principle,  that  no  want  of 
ao-reement  among  the  advocates  of  truth  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  infliot  a  disadvantage  on  the  cause  of  truth  itself  That 
may  yet  be  true  which  no  man  has  succeeded  in  proving, 
and  it  may  be  true  notwithstanding  that,  of  all  who  have 
attempted  to  prove  it,  no  two  have  ever  agreed. 
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In  concluding  this  extended  examination  I  offer  a  few 
observations. 

It  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  great  infelicity  in  the  argu- 
ment of  these  writers  against  human  immortality  that  they 
have  none  of  them  argued  against  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  held — in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  ever  has  been  generally 
held. 

Mr.  Dobney  puts  the  question  in  these  terms :  "  Is  im- 
mortality the  absolute  and  inalienable  portion  of  man?" 
p.  147.  Mr.  White  contradicts  the  notion  that  man  ^^  must 
live  for  ever,"  p.  190.  Mr.  Storrs  sets  before  himself  the 
question  in  the  following  form  : — "  Is  it  the  will  of  God  that 
wicked  men  .  .  .  shall  he  immortal  V  p.  5.  The 
author  of  the  Five  Lectures  speaks  of  immortality  as 
synonymous  with  ^'  positive  eternal  existence,"  p.  38.  A 
seeming  exception  to  this  remark,  indeed,  occurs  in  the  case 
of  the  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  when  he  under- 
takes to  prove  that  "  man  is  not  by  creation,  or  natural 
constitution,  immortal ;"  but,  as  he  indicates  no  mode  of  the 
termination  of  human  existence  but  being  "finally  destroyed" 
by  an  act  of  God's  penal  justice,  it  is  clear  that  he  also  is 
arguing  against  the  notion  of  man's  certain  endless  existence, 
p.  112.  And  against  this  doctrine  of  the  certain  endless 
existence  of  man  these  writers  all  argue,  on  the  ground  that 
death,  in  the  sense  of  extinction  of  being,  is  the  divinely- 
allotted  punishment  of  sin. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  doctrine  which  I  advocate,  or 
which  has  ever  been  generally  maintained,  as  is  fully  shown 
at  p.  51  seq.  of  this  volume.  What  is  affirmed  is  that  God 
created  man  with  a  nature  adapted  to  endless  existence — in 
other  words,  the  natural  immortality  of  man. 
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Now  it  is  evident  that,  as  against  this  doctrine,  the  argu 
ment  of  these  writers  has  no  force  whatever.  Even  if  I 
admit  in  the  most  unqualified  manner  the  conclusion  that 
extinction  of  being  is  the  punishment  of  sin,  this  conclusion 
supi^lies  no  proof  that  man  was  not  created  with  a  nature 
adapted  to  endless  existence.  If  none  go  out  of  existence  but 
those  who  are  put  out  of  it  by  a  punitive  act  of  their  Maker, 
this  rather  confirms  than  impugns  the  idea  that,  apart  from 
such  punitive  act,  or  according  to  their  nature,  even  the 
wicked  Avould  exist  for  ever. 

What  should  be  demonstrated  if  the  doctrine  of  man's 
natural  immortality  is  to  be  put  aside,  is  not  that  there  will 
be  a  'penal^  but  that  there  will  be  a  natural  termination  of 
human  existence.  It  is  only  on  this  latter  supposition,  in- 
deed, that  immortality  can  be  regarded  as  the  gift  of  Christ 
to  his  people,  since  on  the  former  they  would  live  for  ever 
by  their  nature.  On  the  supposition,  however,  of  there 
being  a  natural  termination  of  human  existence,  all  that  is 
said  respecting  a  penal  termination  of  it  is  obviously  out  of 
bearing,  since  God  can  hardly  be  supposed  judicially  to  kill 
those  who,  if  left  alone,  would,  perhaps  as  speedily,  die  of 
themselves.  Such  an  act  could  at  the  utmost  affect  only  the 
time  and  the  mode  of  their  extinction. 

That  human  existence  has  a  natural  period  of  termination 
has  not  only  not  been  proved  by  any  of  the  writers  I  have 
been  re^dewing,  it  has  not  been  asserted,  or  indicated  in  the 
slightest  manner  as  their  belief. 

And  if  the  idea  were  to  be  gravely  brought  forward, 
something  would  be  necessary  to  support  it  which  no  Chris- 
tian writer  yet  has  had  the  courage  to  attempt.  When  and 
how  the  body  dies  we  know ;  but  can  any  information  be 
afforded  us — can  even  any  plausible  conjecture  be  put  for- 
ward— as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  soul's  extinction  % 
If  it  is  to  exist  hereafter,  and  yet  is  not  by  its  nature  to  exist 
for  ever,  at  what  period,  and  by  what  process,  is  it  to  perish"? 
If  a  natural  termination  of  human  existence  is  on  Christian 
grounds  to  be  maintained,  it  seems  to  me  reasonable  that 
such  questions  should  be  asked,  and  necessary  that  they 
should  be  answered.  I  do  not  know,  however,  either  that 
the  Scripture  has  been  suj^posed  to  throw  any  light  upon 
them,  or  that  any  conjecture  even  has  been  hazarded  concern- 
ing them  by  any  writer.     In  the  total  absence  of  scriptural 
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information  or  plausible  suggestion,  it  seems  impossible  to 
affirm  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  mortality  of  the  soul. 
This,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  negative  proof  of  the  soul's 
natural  immortality,  a  doctrine  which,  in  default  of  any 
other,  seems  to  stand  of  itself  At  all  events,  the  iield  is 
entirely  open  to  the  scriptural  and  other  arguments  by  which, 
in  the  first  portion  of  this  volume,  the  doctrine  of  man's 
natural  immortality  has  been  maintained. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  so  many  writers,  and  these 
writing  independently  one  of  another,  while  all  of  them 
professing  to  assail  "  the  popular  idea,"  should  all  of  them 
have  so  entirely  misapprehended  it;  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discern,  however,  the  stone  over  Avhich  they  have  stumbled. 
They  have  come  upon  the  question  of  man's  immortality, 
not  in  the  way  of  direct  inquiry,  but  as  a  question  collateral 
to  another  investigation.  They  have  been  engaged  on  the 
subject  of  future  punishment,  and  in  particular  on  the  ques- 
tion of  its  endless  duration;  and,  having  taken  up  the  idea 
that  death,  in  the  sense  of  extinction  of  being,  is  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  they  conclude,  Avith  manifest  justice  on  their 
premises,  that  the  wicked  will  not  be  actually  immortal. 
The  question  whether  man  was  naturally  immortal,  and  so 
would  have  lived  for  ever  if  his  existence  had  not  been 
penally  cut  off,  has  not  come  before  them,  and  they  have  ac- 
cordingly said  nothing  that  bears  upon  it.  Let  me  be  allowed 
to  recommend  writers — these,  or  any  other — who  may  here- 
after handle  the  subject  of  man's  immortality,  to  take  it  up 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  held,  and,  before  entangling  them- 
selves with  cognate  topics,  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  the 
original  adaptation  of  man's  nature  to  permanent  existence. 
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THE    DIVINE    INSPIRATION 

or 

THE  SCRIPTURES. 


ON  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  SESSION, 
SEPTEMBER    18th,    1850. 

WITH  NOTES. 


A  LECTURE 


Beloved  Brethren, 

Called  upon  unexpectedly,  and  at  a  very  sliort  notice,  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  this  annual  service,  I  avail  myself 
of  a  discourse  recently  delivered  to  my  own  congregation.* 
The  subject  is  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  treatment  of  it  here  the 
character,  not  of  a  sermon,  but  of  an  academic  prelection. 
Neither  the  subject  nor  the  mode  will,  I  trust,  be  deemed 
unsuitable  to  the  present  occasion.  They  are  certainly  not 
unsuitable  to  the  times. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  slender  justice  which  can  be  done 
to  so  large  a  theme  within  a  space  so  narrow  as  that  of  a 
single  lecture ;  but  I  am  not  without  hope  that,  by  directing 
my  attention  mamly  to  those  points  which  are  now  most 
prominently  before  the  public  eye,  I  may  say  a  few  words 
not  wholly  without  utility. 

The  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  overrated.  In  religion  it  is  all- 
important.  It  is  fundamental.  It  is  the  ground  of  that 
lofty  claim  to  our  regard  which  the  Scriptures  prefer,  and  of 
that  reverent  submission  and  happy  confidence  with  which 
we  accustom  ourselves  to  peruse  them.  It  is  the  vital 
element  of  their  authority  and  power.  It  gives  strength 
to  our  conviction  of  the  truths  they  teach,  animation  to 
the  affections  they  inspire,  and  glory  to  the  prospects  they 
unfold.  Take  this  away,  and  you  rob  the  Bible  of  its  life, 
of  its  very  being,  as  distinct  from  the  mass  of  human 
literature.  It  can  no  longer  speak  terror  to  the  guilty 
conscience,  or  peace  to  the  smitten  one;   it  can  no  longer 

*  Note  A. 
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inspire  faith  triumpliaiit  in  conflict,  or  joy  unspeakable  in 
the  anticipation  of  heaven.  It  is  thenceforth  no  more  to 
us  than  Plato's  Dialogues,  Pascal's  Thoughts,  or  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost ;  and  nothing  is  left  for  us,  in  relation  to 
things  ^eternal,  but  to  wander  every  man  in  the  blindness 
and  folly  of  his  own  imagination.  Yet  such  is  the  unspeak- 
ably calamitous  condition  to  which  some  persons  would  reduce 
us  !  Assuredly,  it  would  be  a  less  mischief  to  extingviish  the 
sun,  and  to  rob  mankind  of  the  light  of  day. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  which  has  shared  largely  in  the 
hostility  directed  in  all  ages  against  evangelical  truth,  has 
been  assailed.  The  one  of  these  is  direct,  and  consists  in 
denying  the  fact  asserted  :  the  other  is  indii-ect,  and  consists 
in  lowering  the  signification  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
declared. 

It  is  not  my  present  intention  to  notice  the  former  of  these 
modes  of  attack.  I  now  speak  as  accepting  the  fact  of  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves ;  and  I  confine  myself  on  this  point  to 
a  cursory  glance  at  one  of  the  testimonies  which  they  actually 
supply. 


"  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  Such  is 
the  declaration  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  his  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  iii.  i6. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "Scripture"  in  this  passage  is 
clearly  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  preceding  verse,  in 
which  the  apostle  congratulates  Timothy  in  these  terms: — 
"  That  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation,  through 
faith  which  is  in  Cliiist  Jesus."*  No  doubt  these  "Holy 
Scriptures"  were  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  And 
that  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  may,  and  must,  be 
associated  with  them,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  itself. 
Thus,  Peter,  speaking  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  says,  "  Even 
as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also  according  to  the  wisdom 

*  Verse  15. 
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given  unto  liim  hath  written  unto  you;  as  also  in  all  his 
epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these  things  :  in  which  are 
some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are 
unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other 
Scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruction."*  The  circumstance 
to  be  here  observed  is,  that  Peter  speaks  of  Paul's  epistles  by 
the  term  "  Scriptures,"  and  that  he  strictly  identifies  them 
with  "the  other  Scriptures,"  thus  placing  them  on  a  level 
with  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  appears  from 
hence  to  have  been  plainly  understood  in  the  primitive 
church,  that  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not  con- 
stitute the  whole  body  of  Holy  Scripture ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  others  were  to  be  added  to  them,  and  such  as  were 
in  course  of  production  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  From 
the  language  employed  by  Peter,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  inspired  writers  of  that  period  knew  the  position 
they  occupied,  and  were  well  informed  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  giving  existence  to  "  the  other  Scriptures,"  which,  with 
those  of  the  Old  Testament,  should  complete  the  canon. 

Entirely  congruous  with  the  language  of  Peter  is  the 
phraseology  of  Paul.  "  All  Scripture,"  says  he,  "  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God."  Some  critics,  indeed,  have  suggested 
a  reading  of  this  text  which  would  not  allow  the  word  "all" 
to  apply  to  the  whole  body  of  Scripture,  but  to  a  part  only. 
It  now  reads  thus  : — "All  Scripture  is  given  by  insprration 
of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, for  instruction  in  righteousness."  The  proposed  reading 
would  be,  "All  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  of  God  is 
profitable  for  rej^roof,"  &c. :  as  though  it  had  been  Paul's 
intention  to  say,  by  implication,  that  some  portions  of  the 
Bible  were  inspired,  and  that  others  were  not.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  however,  that,  while  this  criticism  has  been  regarded 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  who  have  sanctioned  it 
as  not  leading  to  a  difi*erent  sense  from  the  common  readiiig,t 
it  has  been  condemned  by  the  soundest  scholars.  "It  has 
been  shown,"  says  Bloomfield,  "that  the  passage  admits  of 
no  tolerable  exposition,  except  upon  the  common  interpreta- 
tion ;  and  in  this,"  he  adds,  "  as  the  construction  requires  it, 
as  the  context  admits  it,  and  the  sense  it  yields  is  more 
determinate,  I  must  finally  acquiesce."  J     When  the  apostle 

*  2  Pet.  iii.  15, 16.     f  Note  B.    t  Bloomfield's  Critical  Digest,  in  loco. 
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therefore  says,  that  "  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God/'  we  take  him  to  mean  the  whole  body  of  Scripture, 
the  entii'e  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.* 

But  what,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  divine  inspiration?  On 
this  question  a  large  and  important  portion  of  the  current 
controversy  on  this  deeply  interesting  subject  now  turns. 
The  fact  of  inspiration  being  admitted,  attempts  are  made  to 
lower  beyond  all  endurance  the  signification  of  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  announced;  and  against  this  indirect  mode  of 
assailing  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures it  is  important  to  be  on  our  guard.  I  shall  at  once 
proceed,  therefore,  to  remark  briefly  on  the  inadequate 
notions  of  inspiration  which  are  now  advocated,  and  after- 
wards to  open  at  greater  length  what,  for  my  own  part,  I 
deem  a  just  and  satisfactory  idea  of  it. 


II. 

The  inadequate  notions  of  inspiration  which  are  now  more 
or  less  extensively  advocated,  are  reducible  to  three  forms  of 
expression. 

1.  The  fii'st  represents  it  as  consisting  in  mental  elevation. 
Thus,  according  to  Akermann,  inspiration  "  is  a  vivifying 
and  animating  operation  on  the  spiiitual  faculty  of  man,  by 
which  its  energy  and  capacity  are  extraordinarily  heightened, 
so  that  his  powers  of  internal  perception  discern  things 
spread  out  before  them  clearly  ancl  distinctly  which  at  other 
times  lay  beyond  his  sphere  of  vision,  and  were  dark  and 
hidden. "t  Mr.  Davidson  more  briefly  says,  that  inspiration 
"was  a  brightening  up  to  an  imusual  degree  of  all  the 
faculties.  ":|: 

2.  The  second  represents  it  as  consisting  in  moral  purifica^ 
Hon.  According  to  Mr.  Morell — if  from  a  writer  charac- 
terized by  so  little  clearness  of  thought  any  quotation  can 
safely  be  made§ — insjnration  consists  in  having  our  "inward 
nature  perfectly  harmonized  to  the  di\T.ne,  and  freed  from  the 


*  Note  C. 

t  Akermann,  as  quoted  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  Mission  of  the  Comforter, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  500. 
X  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  78. 
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distorting  influences  of  prejudice,  passion,  and  sin."  "Let 
there  be  a  due  purification  of  the  moral  nature,"  says  he,  "  a 
perfect  harmony  of  the  spiritual  being  with  the  mind  of  God, 
a  removal  of  all  inward  disturbance  from  the  heart,  and  what 
is  to  prevent  or  disturb  this  immediate  intuition  of  divine 
things  r'* 

3.  The  third  represents  it  as  consisting  in  spiritual  illumi- 
nation; by  this  phrase  referring  to  the  gracious  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spiiit,  by  whom  all  true  Christians  are  enlightened, 
and  so  "taught  of  God."  This  seems  to  be  the  idea  of 
Twesten,  when  he  says,  in  an  elaborately  abstract  phraseology 
which  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  by  many  for  deep  think- 
ing, that  "inspiration  coheres  with  the  general  Christian 
self-consciousness."t  And  thus,  also,  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Bushnell,  that  "all  the  workings  of  the  spirit  are  inspira- 
tions," as  truly  as  those  in  prophets  and  apostles.  "  Ckristian 
character  itself,"  he  adds,  "  and  all  its  gi'aces,  are  forms  of 
inspiration."  J 

Respecting  these  views  it  is  an  obvious  general  remark, 
that  they  all  reduce  the  idea  of  inspiration  to  a  point  of 
extreme  insignificance  and  worth lessness.  It  is,  according  to 
them,  no  more  than  pertains  to  every  man  of  either  fervid 
mind,  pure  morals,  or  genuine  piety.  Instructors  of  this 
class  may,  and  do,  address  us  in  such  terms  as  these :  "  O 
yes  !  the  Bible  is  inspii-ed,  no  doubt  of  it;  but  so  are  many 
other  books.  And  the  sacred  writers  were  inspired,  but  so 
is  every  man  of  genius,  so  is  every  man  of  goodness,  and  so 
is  every  sincere  Christian.  Inspiration  is,  consequently,  a 
prerogative  of  the  commonest  kind;  one  which  all  may  hope 
to  enjoy,  nay,  one  which  all  do  occasionally  enjoy."  Now 
really,  to  admit  such  a  \dew  of  divine  inspiration  as  this — a 
view  of  it  with  which  the  veriest  infidel  may  well  indeed  be 
satisfied — would  be  to  give  up  everything  in  it  that  is 
valuable.  Were  this  all,  nothing  would  be  affirmed  in  the 
doctriue  worthy  of  a  moment's  contention.  The  entire 
notion  might  as  well  be  abandoned  at  once. 

It  may  be  generally  remarked  further  of  these  cognate 


*  Morell's  Philosophy  of  Religion,  pp.  151, 186. 

+  Twesteu,  as  cited  from  Hase  by  MoreU,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
p.  190.     Note  E. 
X  Bushnell's  God  in  Christ,  p.  324, 
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views  of  inspiration,  tliat  they  fall  as  far  short  of  the  scrip- 
tural claim  as  they  do  of  human  necessities.  What,  if  these 
views  be  tiiie,  is  to  be  thought  of  the  emphatic  assertion 
2)refixed  to  so  large  a  part  of  the  wiitings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,— ''Thus  saith  the  Lord," — but  that  it  is  a  wicked  and 
impudent  falsehood  *?  Or  what  of  the  quiet  but  confident 
declai'ation  of  the  apostle*  respecting  a  large  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  New  Testament,  "We  have  the  mind  of 
Christ"  ? 

Let  us,  however,  notice  these  views  more  particularly. 

1.  According  to  the  first  of  them,  divine  inspiration  is 
"an  operation  on  the  spiritual  faculty  of  man,  whereby  its 
energy  and  capacity  are  extraordinarily  heightened ;  so  that 
his  powers  of  internal  perception  discern  things  which  at 
other  times  lay  beyond  his  range  of  vision,  and  were  dark 
and  hidden." 

Now  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  the  faculties  of 
most  men  are  at  some  periods  brighter  and  more  apt  to  effec- 
tive exertion  than  they  are  at  others  ;  but  it  surely  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  every  such  augmentation  of  conscious  energy 
amounts  to  a  divine  inspiration.  Excitements  of  this  class 
differ  infinitely  in  degree,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  neces- 
sary to  possess  some  means  of  ascertaining  when  the  altitude 
justly  to  be  called  inspiration  was  attained ;  some  kind  of 
electrometer,  by  which  the  degree  of  elevating  influence 
should  become  externally  palpable.  How  else  could  its 
results  become  trustworthy?  Yet  on  this  vital  point  we 
have  no  guide,  but  are  left  in  utter  darkness.  The  inspira- 
tion alleged  needs  a  second  ifispii'ation  to  ascertain  its  exist- 
ence. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  proper  altitude  is 
reached,  and  that  the  perceptive  powers  of  some  favoured 
individual  of  our  race  are  duly  heightened,  we  ask.  What  can 
he  then  discern  ?  How  far  can  he  penetrate  into  the  regions 
ordinarily  so  "dark  and  hidden"?  How  much  is  "the  range 
of  his  vision"  enlarged  %  Can  he  see  into  the  mind  of  God, 
and  disclose  to  us  the  "deep  things"  thereof?  He  cannot. 
An  apostle  declares,  that  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him."t    Of  what  use, 

*  1  Cor.  ii.  16.  +  1  Cor.  ii.  9. 
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then,  in  the  case  before  us,  is  the  enlargement  of  his  vision  1 
The  mind  of  God  in  relation  to  his  treatment  of  a  guilty 
race  is  precisely  the  thing  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know,  and  of  this  our  boasted  seer  can  tell  us  nothing. 

But  again,  let  him  see  what  he  may,  we  ask,  Upon  what 
authority  can  he  give  utterance  to  his  perceptions  1  Simply 
upon  his  own.  He  perceives,  or  thinks  he  perceives,  such 
and  such  things ;  but  who  knows  that  he  is  not  played  with 
by  his  ow-n  imagination,  that  w^liat  he  perceives  is  truth,  and 
that  he  perceives  it  in  its  just  proportions  1  Heightened  as 
his  powers  may  be,  he  still  may  be  mistaken.  What  we 
want,  and  what  inspiration  really  pi:ofesses  to  supply,  is  the 
voice  of  one  who  cannot  be  mistaken. 

2.  According  to  the  second  defective  view  of  inspiration 
which  we  have  under  notice,  it  consists  in  a  process  of  moral 
purification.  "  Let  there  be  a  due  purification  of  the  moral 
nature,"  says  Mr.  Morell,  "  and  what  is  to  prevent  the  imme- 
diate intuition  of  divine  things?" 

Does  Mr.  Morell,  then,  we  ask  in  return,  really  suppose 
that  the  "immediate  intuition  of  divine  things"  is  possessed 
by  every  man  whose  moral  nature  is  duly  purified?  We 
know,  indeed,  and  readily  admit  (if  it  be  an  admission  of  any 
worth)  that  depravity  obscures  the  mental  vision,  and  that 
holy  truth  is  much  more  clearly  seen,  and  more  promptly 
appreciated,  by  a  holy  mind ;  but  there  is  surely  a  limit  to 
this  improvement  of  the  ^dsion.  Purity  cannot  be  supposed 
to  confer  the  power  of  seeing  all  things.  Mr.  Morell  asks, 
with  great  naivete,  "What  is  to  prevent  it?"  Simply,  that 
some  of  them  are  out  of  sight.  The  mysteries  we  want  to 
discern  "  have  been  hid  in  God  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  even  counsels  of  eternal  love,  in  the  adoring  contem- 
plation of  which  an  apostle  breaks  out  into  strains  like  these: 
"  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God  !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out !  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
Lord  ?  "*  Ay,  that  is  the  question;  "Who  hath  known  the 
mind  of  the  Lord  ?  "  Pure  morals  ?  How  are  they  to  help 
a  poor  blind  mortal  to  see  into  the  heart  of  God  ?  "  What 
man,"  says  the  aj^ostle,  "  knoweth  the  things  of  a  ma7i,  save 
the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ?  "f     And  if  moral  good- 

*  Rom.  xi.  33,  34.  t  1  Cor.  ii.  11. 
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ness  does  not  enable  a  man  to  see  into  the  heart  of  his  fellow- 
man,  how  should  it  enable  him  to  penetrate  the  infinite  pro- 
found of  his  Maker's  bosom?  "Even  so  knoweth  no  man 
the  things  of  God  but  the  Spirit  of  God."* 

3,  According  to  the  thii^d  idea  of  inspiration,  it  is  one 
with  the  gracious  illumination  vouchsafed  to  all  sincere 
Chi'istians.  "  All  the  workings  of  the  Spirit,"  we  are  as- 
sured by  Dr.  Bushnell,  "  are  inspirations ; "  and  he  blames 
the  degenerate  Christians  of  modern  times  for  allowing 
themselves  to  entertain  an  idea  of  inspiration  which  divides 
them  from  apostles  and  prophets. 

The  consequences  of  this  notion,  however,  condemn  it  at 
once.  For  it  does  one  of  two  things.  Either  it  reduces  the 
words  of  the  sacred  waiters  to  a  level  with  the  words  of  all 
saints,  since  all  are  alike  inspired,  or  it  elevates  the  words  of 
all  saints  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  sacred  wTiiters.  The 
former  of  these  consequences  would  deprive  the  Scriptures 
of  all  pre-eminence  and  authority;  the  latter  would  give 
equal  authority  to  the  entire  mass  of  ecclesiastical  legends 
and  traditions.  Neither  of  these  consequences  is  admissible; 
and  the  premises,  therefore,  are  false. 

But,  in  truth,  there  are  essential  and  obvious  difierences 
between  illumination  and  inspiration.  The  former  involves 
holiness,  the  latter  does  not.  Inspiration  has  been  actually 
given  to  unholy  men,  as  in  the  case  of  Balaam, f  and  of 
Caiaphas  ;X  the  two  elements,  consequently,  must  be  essen- 
tially distinct.  Besides,  illumination  abides,  inspiration  is 
transient;  illumination  admits  of  degrees,  inspiration,  ac- 
cording to  its  mode,  is  always  perfect.  They  cannot  be 
identical. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  both  on  a  general  and  a  particular 
examination  of  these  notions  of  inspiration,  is,  that  they 
fall  immeasunxbly  shoi-t  of  that  wdiich  is  required,  whether 
to  meet  our  necessities,  or  to  satisfy  the  scriptural  claim. 
Xot  these  things,  either  or  all  of  them,  but  something  more 
— much  more — must  be  intended  by  the  declaration,  "All 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspii-ation  of  God."  How  much  more, 
it  will  be  our  next  business  to  inquire. 


Note  F.  t  Numb.  xxii.  23.  J  John  xi.  51. 
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III. 

In  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  an  exact  idea  of  tlie  process 
denoted  by  the  phrase  "  inspiration  of  God,"  we  have  to  en- 
counter considerable  difficulties. 

One  of  these  difficulties  arises  from  the  term  employed  in 
the  original  language.  "All  Scripture/'  we  read,  "is  given 
by  inspii-ation  of  Gociy  To  this  phrase  one  Greek  word  cor- 
responds— ^eoVj'ci'o-Tos ;  an  adjective  which  is  formed  from 
9609,  God,  and  rrviw,  to  breathe,  and  which'  some  writers 
have  (^vithout  much  advantage,  perhaps)  transferred,  so 
making  the  apostle  to  say  that  "all  Scripture  is  theo2')neusticJ' 
It  may,  however,  be  literally  translated  by  the  English  com- 
pound, divinely-inspired;  or,  better  still  (since  the  word 
inspire  has  received  a  technical  meaning  which  creates  an 
illusion)  by  the  more  thoroughly  English  compound,  divinely- 
hreatlted.  The  affirmation  before  us,  then,  will  be,  "All 
Scripture  is  divinely-breathed."  Now  we  have  here  a  me- 
taphor ;  a  word  not  directly,  but  indirectly  or  figuratively, 
significant.  Literally,  God  does  not  breathe;  and  when  it  is 
said  that  Scripture  is  breathed  by  him,  we  learn  nothing 
directly  of  the  nature  of  the  process  intended ;  but  we  are 
left  to  use  our  best  judgment  in  gathering  from  the  metaphor 
a  just  and  satisfactory  meaning.  Thus  regarding  the  word, 
we  may  fairly  derive  from  it  the  general  ideas  that  Holy 
Scripture  is  the  result  of  a  divine  operation,  that  this  opera- 
tion is  analogous  to  breathing,  and  that  it  comprehends  the 
whole  process,  whether  simple  or  complex,  by  which  Scripture 
is  produced.  From  the  word  alone  we  cannot,  I  think,  learn 
more.* 

A  second  difficulty  in  the  way  of  correctly  understanding 
this  expression  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  process  of 
which  it  is  descriptive.  As  concerning  this  the  metaphorical 
term,  divinely-breathed,  teaches  us  nothing,  so  an  impenetra- 
ble mystery  is  thrown  over  it  from  two  sources.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  an  operation  of  God,  all  whose  operations, 
natural  as  well  as  supernatural,  are  wrapped  in  mystery ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  operation  totally  alien  from 
our  own  experience,  so  that  we  have  no  help  from  our  consci- 
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ousness  towards  a  conception  of  it.  Wh  ether  even  inspii'ed 
men  knew  much  about  it  we  cannot  tell,  but  we,  who  are 
not  inspired,  do  not,  and  cannot,  know  anything. 

Under  these  ciixumstances  we  are  tlirown  upon  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  themselves,  as  constituting  A  fact  which  must, 
as  far  as  explanation  is  i30ssible,  explain  its  own  character. 
They  claim  to  be  inspired  writings ;  and  we  are  laid  under 
the  necessity  of  examining  them  for  such  indications  as  it 
may  be  possible  to  obtain  of  the  natm^e  of  the  inspiration 
they  claim.  Taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  may  ad- 
vance a  few  steps  by  means  of  some  general  observations. 

First.  "With  respect  to  the  fact  of  divine  inspiration,  the 
Scriptures  are  far  from  standing  alone.  Admitting  them  to 
be  the  only  inspired  ivritmgs  the  world  ever  saw  (a  point  by 
no  means  either  certain  or  probable),  they  certainly  do  not 
constitute  the  only  exemplification  of  inspiration  itself  with 
which  mankind  have  been  familiar.  There  has  been  much 
spoken  inspiration,  of  which  numerous  examples  are  to  be 
found,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  Quite 
apart  from  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptural  narrative,  is  the 
living  insi^iration  which  forms  part  and  parcel  of  the  facts 
narrated ;  as  in  God's  communication  to  Adam  and  Noah,  to 
Moses  and  the  patriarchs,  to  Israel  in  the  minor  messages  of 
the  prophets,  and  to  the  Christian  churches  in  apostolic 
times.  The  Bible,  then,  is  only  part  of  a  larger  and  more 
comjDrehensive  system,  and  of  a  system  which  was  in  practi- 
cal existence,  and  in  frequent  operation,  through  the  whole 
of  that  portion  of  the  world's  history  during  which  that 
volume  Avas  in  process  of  formation.  It  does  not  stand  out 
from  the  divine  administration  as  a  thing  by  itself,  but  it  is 
merely  a  portion  of  that  which  was  continually  going  on,  and 
it  differs  from  the  rest  only  in  the  accident  of  being  com- 
mitted to  writing — a  circumstance  affecting  nothing  but  its 
convenience  and  usefulness  as  a  permanent  record. 

Secondly.  Our  inquiry,  then,  into  the  nature  of  divine  in- 
spiration as  it  appears  in  the  Bible,  may  be  expanded  into 
an  inquiry  after  the  same  element  as  exhibited  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  tliroughout  the  whole  jDeriod  of 
biblical  composition.  Now,  when  we  look  at  the  scriptural 
facts  which  are  adapted  to  aid  us  in  this  investigation,  we 
find  that  inspiration,  thus  historically  developed,  consisted 
essentially  in  the  communication  of  God's  mind  to  men, 
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either  for  their  own  guidance,  or  for  the  purpose  of  further 
communication  to  others.  It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to 
cite  examples ;  but  for  the  sake  of  perfect  clearness  a  few- 
shall  be  given.  ''Now  the  Lord  said  to  Abraham,  Get 
thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred."*  "The 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Nathan,  saying,  Go  and  tell 
my  servant  David,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Shalt  thou  build 
me  an  house  for  me  to  dwell  in  T'f  "  As  they  ministered 
to  the  Lord  and  fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate  me 
Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereuuto  I  have  called 
them."J  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me,"  said 
David,  "and  his  word  was  upon  my  tongue."§  "For  he 
whom  God  hath  sent,"  said  John  of  the  greater  prophet  who 
followed  him,  "speaketh  the  words  of  God."|l  And  of  his 
own  teaching  Christ  himself  declared,  "I  have  not  spoken 
of  myself;  but  the  Father  which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a 
commandment  what  I  should  say,  and  what  I  should  speak. "IF 
Nor  does  Paul  express  himself  in  diflferent  terms:  "For  this 
cause  also  thank  we  God,"  says  he,  "without  ceasing,  that 
when  ye  received  the  word  of  God  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye 
received  it  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth, 
the  word  of  God."**  Many  examples  might  be  adduced,  but 
these  are  more  than  sufficient  to  show  that  inspiration,  dur- 
ing the  biblical  period,  was  a  system  of  divine  communication 
to  man.  The  modes  employed  were  various — voices,  visions, 
dreams  j  but  the  general  fact  is  expressed  with  perfect  cor- 
rectness by  the  apostle,  when  he  says,  "  God,  who  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  s^mke  in  time  past  unto  the 
father's  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto 
us  by  his  Son."tt 

Now,  such  being  the  general  character  of  inspiration,  as 
currently  develo^Ded  through  the  ages  of  scriptural  writing, 
it  is  just  and  necessary  to  infer  that  inspiration  in  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves  must  be  substantially  the  same  thing.  It 
is  a  mode  by  which  God  communicates  with  man.  By  it 
God  speaks.     Inspired  writing  is  the  w^ord  of  God. 

Thirdly.  While  we  have  thus  to  maintain  on  the  one 
hand  that  all  Scripture  is,  in  some  sense,  the  word  of  God,  it 


*  Gen.  xii.  1.  +2  Sam.  vii.  4,  5.  J  Acts  xiii.  2. 

§  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2.  H  John  iii.  34. 

•H  Jolm  xii.  49.  **  1  Thess.  ii.  13.  ft  Heb.  i.  1,  2. 
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does  not  seem  j)ossible  to  maintain,  on  the  other,  that  all 
parts  of  the  sacred  book  are  the  word  of  God  in  the  same 
sense.  "We  cannot  take  even  a  cursory  view  of  the  Bible, 
without  perceiving  that  its  contents  are  widely  diversified. 
In  some  parts,  for  example,  we  find  the  Lord  commissioning 
his  prophets  to  foretel  the  changes  of  empii'es,  and  in  others 
we  meet  with  circumstantial  narrative,  or  epistolary  famili- 
arities.    Let  us  set  specimens  of  the  two  classes  side  l)y  side. 

I  take  the  first  from  the  opening  verses  of  the  fortieth 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  m}'  people, 
saith  your  God.  Speak  ye  comforta^bly  to  Jerusalem,  and 
say  unto  her  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  ini- 
quity is  pardoned :  for  she  hath  received  of  the  Lord's  hand 
double  for  all  her  sins." 

Compare  with  this  a  few  verses  out  of  the  second  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  iv.  ii,  13.  "Only  Luke  is  with  me.  Take 
Mark,  and  bring  him  with  thee:  for  he  is  profitable  to  me 
for  the  ministry.  And  Tychicus  have  I  sent  to  Ephesus. 
The  cloak  that  I  left  at  Troas  with  Carpus,  v/hen  thou  comest 
bring  with  thee,  and  the  books,  but  especially  the  parch- 
ments." 

I  cannot,  in  the  face  of  such  a  contrast  (which  is  of 
constant  and  striking  occurrence),  agree  with  those  writers 
who  hold  the  opinion  that  only  one  element  is  to  be  recog- 
nized in  inspiration.  If  these  widely-dissimilar  passages 
have  something  in  common,  by  virtue  of  wliich  they  may 
both  be  called  the  Word  of  God,  they  have  surely  so  much 
difi*erence  that  the  sense  in  which  they  are  so  cannot  be  one 
and  the  same. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  testimony  which  the  Scrip- 
ture bears  to  its  own  inspiration  which  leads  to  a  conception 
of  that  process  as  necessarily  simple,  and  without  diversity. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  word  Oeoirvevaios  is  perfectly  vague ; 
nor  is  its  meaning  at  all  defined,  either  by  any  variety  of 
connexion  in  which  it  is  employed  (since  it  occurs  nowhere 
in  the  Scriptures  but  in  the  passage  quoted),  or  by  its  clas- 
sical use.*  On  the  other  hand,  inspiration,  as  historically 
developed,  was  undoubtedly  characterized  by  a  considerable 
diversity  of  modes,  as  explicitly  recognized  by  the  apostle  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  regard  to 

*  Note  H. 
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the  ancient  economy,  and  as  not  less  j^lainly  manifested  in 
the  primitive  church  by  the  multiform  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
with  which  they  were  endowed.  "  Now  there  are  diversi- 
ties of  gifts,"  says  Paul,  "but  the  same  Spiiit.  For  to  one 
is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom  ;  to  another  the 
word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  faith  by 
the  same  Sj^irit ;  to  another  the  gifts  of  healing  by  the  same 
Spirit  j  to  another  the  working  of  miracles,  to  another  pro- 
phecy, to  another  the  discerning  of  spirits,  to  another  divers 
kinds  of  tongues,  to  another  the  interpretation  of  tongues  ; 
but  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit,  divid- 
ing to  every  man  severally  as  he  will."*  With  this  ample 
diversity  of  inspiration  in  the  living  system,  it  cannot  be  so 
culpable,  or  so  pernicious,  as  some  writers  w^ould  make  it, 
to  conceive  of  inspiration  as  embodied  in  writing  under  some 
forms  of  diversity  also. 

Fourthly.  We  are  thus  again  thrown  upon  an  examination 
of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  in  order  to  ascertain  under 
what  modifications  the  general  fact  of  their  divine  inspiration 
may  there  appear.  In  this  matter,  also,  the  holy  books  must 
be  their  own  interpreters,  and  to  such  an  examination  I 
shall  accordingly  proceed. 


The  contents  of  the  sacred  volume  are  very  various ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  they  may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
heads. 

1.  Narrative:  including  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  the  Gospels  and  Acts  in  the  New. 

2.  Didactic:  as  the  book  of  Job,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  Epistles. 

3.  Pro2)hetic :  a  class  in  which  the  prophetic  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  naturally  arrange  themselves,  together  with 
the  Apocalypse. 

4.  Devotional:  of  which  the  Psalms  and  Canticles  are  the 
obvious  and  principal  examples. 

5.  Circumstantial:  under  which  may  be  placed  some  of 
the  minor  Epistles,  and  the  more  familiar  portions  of  the 
larger  ones. 


*  1  Cor.  xii.  4,  8-11. 
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When  we  contemplate  tliis  diversified  matter  with  a  view 
to  satisfy  ourselves  what  modifications  of  the  general  process 
which  we  call  divine  inspiration  may  be  congruous  with  it, 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  assign  to  each  characteristic  portion 
a  mode  of  divine  operation;  neither  less,  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  more,  on  the  other,  than  may  appear  requisite  for  its 
production.  Upon  a  candid  survey,  three  modes  appear  to 
be  indicated,  of  which  I  begin  with  the  lowest. 

First.  No  portion  of  the  inspired  writings  can  be  regarded, 
I  think,  as  resulting  from  less  than  a  communication  of 
divine  ivisdom.^ 

This  idea  is  obviously  applicable  for  the  most  part,  if  not 
imiversally,  to  the  narrative  portion  of  Scripture.  In  the 
composition  of  this,  the  sacred  writers  sometimes  relate 
transactions  of  which  they  were  personally  cognizant ;  as 
Moses  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  Joshua, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  in  the  books  which  bear  theii'  names 
respectively.  In  other  instances,  where  they  had  not  personal 
cognizance  of  the  facts,  they  had  recourse  to  existing  docu- 
ments, or  other  means  of  information,  either  of  a  more  public 
or  a  more  private  kind.  The  former  of  these  processes  is 
indicated  in  exjn-ess  terms  by  the  compilers  of  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles;  and  the  use  of  both  can  hardly  be 
questioned  in  relation  to  Genesis,  Judges,  Samuel,  Esther, 
and  Ruth.  The  evangelical  history,  both  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  Acts,  appears  to  partake  of  a  mixed  character.  In  rela- 
tion to  compositions  of  this  class  generally,  how'ever,  a  com- 
munication of  divine  wisdom  would  appear  to  be  at  once 
necessary  and  sufficient;  and  its  office  would  be  to  guide  the 
writers  in  ascertaining  the  trustTvorthy  sources  of  informa- 
tion, in  selecting  the  particulars  to  be  recorded,  and  in  de- 
termining the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  record.  In  the  last 
two  respects,  it  must  be  manifest  to  every  careful  reader  of 
the  Scriptures  that  their  narrative  portions  have  been  com- 
posed under  some  very  extraordinary  guidance;  since  no 
similar  narratives  are  to  be  found  within  the  whole  compass 
of  human  literature. 

The  view  of  inspiration  which  I  am  thus  applying  to 
sacred  narrative,  does  not  forbid  the  minor  variations  which 
are  so  copiously  found  whenever  two  or  more  accounts  are 

*  Note  I. 
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given  of  the  same  occurrence,  whether  in  the  New  Testament 
or  the  Old.  Ample  scope  for  these  must  undoubtedly  be 
afforded  by  any  idea  of  inspiration  which  is  properly  appli- 
cable; and  the  general  term,  wisdom,  would  seem  to  allow  a 
sufficient  latitude. 

To  the  narrative  portion  of  Holy  Writ  may  be  added 
another  to  which  the  idea  of  inspiration  now  before  us  may 
be  applied,  namely,  a  large  part  of  the  didactic.  The  didactic 
portion  of  the  Scriptures  may  be  distinguished  into  two 
kinds;  that  which  consists  in  the  record  of  truth  before  un- 
known, and  that  which  consists  in  the  use  for  instruction, 
precept,  or  argument,  of  truth  already  known.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  an  influx  of  divine  wisdom  would 
appear  to  be  all  that  could  be  requii-ed  or  supposed.  The 
books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Job,  and  large  portions  of 
the  EjDistles  (so  Peter,  speaking  of  Paul's  Epistles,  says  he 
wrote  "according  to  the  ivisdom  given  unto  him"*),  may  be 
arranged  under  this  head.  To  the  same  class  may  be  assigned, 
also,  under  a  somewhat  modified  view,  the  Levitical  institu- 
tions; and  to  these  portions  of  Holy  Writ  may  be  added  the 
devotional  likewise,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  partake  of 
the  nature  of  prophecy. 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  inchiding  within  this  depart- 
ment of  inspiration  what  I  have  called  the  circumstantial 
portion  of  the  Scriptures.  I  know  how  tauntingly  it  has 
been  asked,  whether  Paul  was  inspired  on  one  occasion  to 
direct  Timothy  to  "  use  a  little  wine  for  his  stomach's  sake," 
or  on  another  to  ask  him  to  bring  him  his  cloak  :t  but  surely 
grounds  are  not  wanting  on  which  the  congruity  of  such  de- 
tails with  divine  wisdom  may  be  affirmed.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  unwarrantable  assumption  involved  in  making  our- 
selves judges  of  their  usefulness,  it  might  be  enough  to  speak 
of  their  harmony  with  the  species  of  composition  to  which 
they  are  attached.  It  would  seem  strange  to  admit  that  God 
might  engage  persons  to  communicate  his  mind  by  letters, 
and  yet  to  require  that  he  should  withhold  them  from  the 
introduction  of  the  circumstantial  details  which  would  con- 
stitute the  natural  proofs  of  their  genuinQness  and  reality. 
Had   this  been  done,  we  should  doubtless  have  heard  of 


2  Pet.  iii.  15.  f  1  Tim.  v.  23;  2  Tim.  iv.  13. 
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another,  and  certainly  a  more  plausible  objection,  founded  on 
the  fact. 

Before  quitting  this  head,  I  may  mention  that  the  idea 
developed  in  it  derives  some  sanction  from  the  use  of  the 
term  OeoTrvevaros  by  Phocylides,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  age 
of  Adrian.  He  speaks  of  T/yg  ^e  Oeo-rrvevajov  (7o^f^<5  Ao^os, 
"a  discourse  of  divinely-imparted  wisdom."* 

Secondly/.  It  is  only  for  a  part  of  the  Bible,  however,  that 
the  idea  of  inspiration  as  consisting  in  a  communication  of 
divine  wisdom  is  sufficient:  the  comrnunication  of  divine 
'knowledge,  or  a  process  of  divine  revelation,  must,  to  a  great 
extent,  have  been  included. 

This  view  is  of  necessity  supposed  with  respect  to  both 
facts  and  truths  not  previously  kno^vn  to  the  wi'iters.  We 
have  in  the  Scripture  clear  cases  of  the  communication  of 
facts  by  God  to  men,  whether  for  their  own  use,  or  the  use 
of  others.  Here  is  an  example.  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Ahijah,  Behold  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  cometh  to  ask  a  thing 
of  thee  for  her  son,  for  he  is  sick."t  In  the  case  of  Elisha 
this  kind  of  communication  seems  to  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  habitual,  since,  in  observing  the  sorrow  of  the 
Shunamite,  he  said  to  Gehazi,  "  Let  her  alone,  for  her  soul 
is  vexed  in  her,  and  the  Lord  hath  hid  it  from  me,  and  hath 
not  told  me. "J  To  these  may  be  added  an  instance  from  the 
New  Testament.  "  While  Peter  thought  on  the  vision,  the 
Spirit  said  unto  him,  Three  men  seek  thee."§  We  do  not 
know  that  some  portions  of  the  Scripture  narrative  were  not 
thus  sujDplied  to  the  writers. 

In  relation  to  the  prophetic  portions  of  Scripture,  however, 
there  can  be  no  question.  The  knowledge  of  future  events 
is  not  competent  to  man;  and,  if  sacred  prophecy  be  any- 
thing more  than  an  artful  and  wicked  juggle — an  imputation 
against  which  I  am  not  now  concerned  to  defend  it — it  must 
be  the  expression  of  knowledge  derived  directly  from  heaven. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  express  testimony  of  the  Scripture  itself. 
"  For  projDhecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man;  but 
holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holv 
Ghost."  II 

With  respect  to  the  great  doctrinal  truths  contained  in 


*  Phocylidis  Poem.  Admon.  1.  122.     f  1  Kings  xiv.  5.     J  2  Kings  iv.  27. 
§  Acts  X.  19.  II  2  Peter  i.  21. 
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the  sacred  book,  also  unknowable  unless  revealed,  they  must 
of  course  have  been  communicated  originally,  and  in  many 
cases  to  the  scriptural  ^vl'iters  personally,  by  direct  informa- 
tion from  God.  Such  is  the  general  statement : — "  God  hath 
revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit."'"'  Paul  states  in  ex- 
press terms  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  whole  of  his  own 
evangelical  knowledge.  "  I  certify  you,  brethren,"  says  he, 
'Hhat  the  Gospel  which  was  preached  of  me  is  not  after 
man :  for  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught 
it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  f  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  other  apostles,  and  not  a  few  besides 
them  in  the  primitive  church,  enjoyed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  a  similar  privilege.  He  spoke  for  more  than  himself, 
when  he  said  with  so  much  confidence,  "  God,  who  com- 
manded the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in 
our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  J 

It  appears  to  be  this  process  of  the  communication  of 
knowledge  from  God  to  man  by  which  Akermann  is  espe- 
cially scandalized.  Inspiration  being  thus  conceived,  persons 
under  it  are,  according  to  him,  "like  so  many  drawers, 
wherein  the  Holy  Ghost  "has  put  such  and  such  things;  so 
that  their  recipiency,  with  respect  to  the  Spirit  inspiring 
them,  is  like  that  of  a  letter-box."  §  The  meaning  of  this  is 
that  man  must  not  know  more  than  he  can  see.  You  must 
never  tell  him  anything,  the  ear  being  too  much  like  a  letter- 
box to  be  employed  in  the  communication  of  knowledge. 
Why,  the  greater  2:>art  of  every  man's  knowledge  consists  in 
what  he  has  been  told.  Take  away  from  Akermann  himself 
all  that  has  been  put  into  his  "letter-box,"  and  you  will 
lea^'e  him  in  a  condition  of  most  pitiable  ignorance. 

Thirdly.  There  are  yet  portions  of  the  sacred  volume 
which  imply  both  more  than  a  communication  of  wisdom, 
and  more  than  a  communication  of  knowledge;  they  necessi- 
tate the  supposition  of  a  process,  which  I  know  not  how  to 
call  by  any  better  name  than  that  of  divine  indwellhig,  or 
2)ossessio7i. 

The  cases  to  which  I  refer  are  those  in  which  the  Spirit 


*  1  Cor.  ii.  10.  +  Gal.  i.  11,  12.  t  2  Cor.  iv.  6. 

§  Akermann,  as  quoted  by  Aiclideacon  Hare,  Mission  of  the  Comforter, 
vol.  ii.,  jj.  500. 
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of  God  ieems  to  liave  availed  himself  of  the  rational  and 
physical  powers  of  a  man,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into 
human  language  thoughts  which  even  the  person  employed 
to  conceive  and  to  utter  them  did  not  imderstand.  This 
must  obviously  have  been  the  case  with  those  gifted  persons 
who,  in  the  primitive  church,  spoke  in  unknown  tongues, 
and  needed  an  interpreter,*  and  with  the  apostles  at  large 
and  their  companions,  on  the  memorable  day  of  Pentecost. f 
It  must  have  been  the  case  also  with  the  prophets  when 
uttering  some  of  their  predictions,  as  is  expressly  stated  con- 
cerning Daniel.  J  Nor  can  we  resolve  into  any  other  element 
that  ''testimony  of  Jesus,"  which,  as  "the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy," §  pervaded  so  large  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Scrip- 
tures. In  part,  indeed,  the  seers  of  the  olden  time  compre- 
hended the  scope  of  the  words  they  uttered ;  but  they  seem 
to  have  been  also  conscious  that  there  was  one  dwelling 
within  them  whose  views  went  much  farther  than  their  own, 
and  who  breathed  at  once  conceptions  into  their  minds,  and 
strains  into  their  lips,  concerning  a  "great  salvation"  yet 
undisclosed.  "  Of  which  salvation,"  says  the  apostle  Peter, 
in  language  pregnant  with  meaning  and  instruction,  "the 
prophets  inquired  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of 
the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you;  searching  what,  or 
what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them 
did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  Unto  whom  it 
was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves  but  unto  us  they  did 
minister  the  things  which  are  now  reported  unto  you."  H 

I  have  ventured  to  call  the  process  I  am  now  speaking  of 
divine  possession,  because  of  an  analogy  which  I  am  not  un- 
willing to  think  it  bears  to  the  possession  of  human  beings 
by  evil  spirits,  as  in  the  instance  of  demoniacs.  As  some  of 
these  cases  are  narrated  in  the  Gospels,  the  indwelling  demon 
seems  for  the  moment  to  supersede  the  man,  to  think  by  his 
intellectual  power,  and  to  answer  by  his  tongue.  "What  is 
thy  name  ? "  said  Christ  to  one  of  them ;  and  he  received  the 
answer,  "  My  name  is  Legion,  for  we  are  many."  IF  After 
some  such  manner  it  is  clearly  not  impossible  that  the 
Creator-Spirit  may  dwell  in  the  creature  he  has  made,  and 


*  1  Cor.  xiv.  t  Acts  ii.  %  Chap.  viii.  27 ;  xii. 

§  Eev.  xix.  10.  II  1  Peter  i.  10-12.    %  Mark  v.  9. 
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cause  his  mind  to  conceive,  and  his  lips  to  utter,  things  of 
whicl)  he  has  either  no  understanding,  or  a  very  partial  one, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  may  be  a  treasure  of  precious  truth 
for  future  ages.  So  spake  the  unsuspected  spirit  of  prophecy 
by  the  tongue  of  Caiaphas,  when  he  gave  his  opinion  that  it 
was  expedient  that  Christ  should  be  slain.  "This  spake  he 
not  of  himself:  but  being  high  priest  that  year,  he  prophesied 
that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation;  and  not  for  that 
nation  only,  but  also  that  he  should  gather  together  in  one 
the  children  of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad."* 

Within  the  three  ideas  which  have  been  mentioned,  every- 
thing involved  in  the  general  notion  of  divine  inspiration 
may,  I  think,  be  comprehended.  One  or  other  of  them  will 
be  found  applicable  to  every  part  of  the  sacred  writings.  In 
one  or  other  of  these  ways — that  is,  either  by  wisdom,  reve- 
lation, or  possession,  there  is  not  a  line  which  may  not  be 
said  to  be  divinely  inspired,  t 

The  only  question  in  relation  to  this  part  of  our  subject 
that  demands  further  consideration,  is,  whether,  in  each  of 
these  senses,  Holy  Scripture  can  be  affirmed  to  be  the  Word 
of  God.  As  to  the  second  and  third  of  them,  the  answer  is 
obvious,  and  is  immediately  given ;  and  as  to  the  first,  there 
would  not  appear  to  be  any  just  ground  of  hesitation.  What 
is  written  under  such  an  influx  of  divine  wisdom  as  deter- 
mines the  sources  from  whence  the  matter  shall  be  drawn, 
the  selection  of  the  particular  facts,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  be  recorded,  may  safely  be  reckoned  to  be  the 
Word  of  God.  It  is  as  if  God  had  written  it  with  his  own 
hand. 


V. 

The  position  which  I  have  thus  taken  on  this  long  and 
widely-controverted  subject,  I  have  taken  on  independent 
grounds.  I  have  thought  my  own  way  to  it,  and  I  have 
expounded  my  views  without  any  explicit  reference  to  those 
who  have  gone  before  me.  It  will  now  be  proper,  perhaps, 
that  I  should  in  a  few  words  indicate  the  relative  bearings 
of  the  ground  I  have  chosen. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  those  who, 

*  John  xi.  51,  52.  f  Note  K. 
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with  August!  and  otliers  abroad,  and  Parry  and  others  at 
home,  represent  inspiration  as  partial,*  and  confine  it  to  the 
matters  of  religious  sentiment  which  the  Bible  contains. 
The  havoc  which  would  be  made  in  our  Bibles  by  this 
scheme,  is  equally  without  warrant  and  beyond  endurance. 
Instead  of  "  all  Scripture  being  given  by  inspiration  of  God," 
according  to  this  view  much  less  than  half  of  it  is  so;  and 
the  inspired  portion  is  so  mixed — I  might  rather  say  con- 
founded— with  the  uninspired,  the  wheat  with  the  chaff,  that 
the  process  of  Avinnowing  must  be  one  of  incredible  difiiculty 
and  hazard.  How  great  this  difficulty  is,  may  appear  from 
the  fact  that  the  advocates  of  this  scheme  are  at  no  agree- 
ment among  themselves.  Parry  claims  inspiration  for  "every 
sentiment  that  constitutes  a  part  of  Christian  doctrine  or 
duty,"+ while  AugTisti  limits  it  to  "the  fundamental  articles 
of  our  faith;" J  and  no  one  knows  who  is  to  determine  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  §  Yet  some  eminent  foreign  divines 
are  at  this  moment  devising  a  "formula"  for  "'distinguishing 
Holy  Scripture  from  the  Word  of  God" !  jj  ''If  God  would 
open  the  windows  of  heaven,  then  might  this  thing  be." 

In  the  second  place,  I  do  not  adopt  the  distinction  which 
has  been  taken  between  inspiration  and  revelation.  This 
distinction  is  stated  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  his  Scripture  Tes- 
timony, in  these  words: — "The  communication  from  God  to 
a  mortal  of  knowledge  which  could  not  be,  or  had  not  been, 
obtained  in  any  other  way,  by  his  immediate  influence  on  the 
human  mind,  is  revelation.  The  qualifying  of  a  recipient  of 
revelation  to  communicate  the  revealed  knowledge  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  Avith  perfect  certainty  and  accuracy,  is  inspi- 
ration."^ 

I  cannot  accept  these  definitions.  The  Avord  inspiration 
ought,  I  think  (as  I  have  already  hinted),  to  be  taken  as  ex- 
pressiA^e  of  the  Avhole  process — one,  although  not  simple,  from 
Avhich  the  Scriptures  have  resulted.  "All  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God."     Now  of  this  process,  rcA'elation,  or 

*  Note  L. 

t  Parry's  Inquiry  into  the  Xature  and  Extent  of  Inspiration,  p.  28. 

X  Augusti's  Institutes,  p.  89,  as  quoted  by  Morell. 

§  Note  M. 

I!  See  the  Papers  by  Tholuck,  in  Evangelical  Christendom  for  1850, 
p.  211. 

ni  Smith's  Scrip.  Test.  (ed.  1837),  vol.  i.,  p.  62.  This  distinction  is 
adopted  by  Morell ;  Philosophy  of  Eeligion,  p.  150. 
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the  communication  of  divine  knowledge  to  men,  is  evidently 
a  part;  that  is  to  say,  revelation  is  a  mode  of  inspiration. 

I  may  with  the  greater  confidence  object  to  this  distinction 
between  inspiration  and  revelation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  clearly 
incommensurate  with  the  facts.  Inspiration,  we  are  told,  is 
"  the  qualifying  of  a  recipient  of  revelation  to  communicate 
revealed  knowledge."  According  to  this,  no  man  can  be  in- 
spired but  "  a  recipient  of  revelation,"  nor  anything  be  com- 
municated by  insj^iration  but  "revealed  knowledge."  Yet 
Dr.  Smith  is  obliged  to  allow  the  possibility  of  matters  not 
revealed  being  communicated  by  inspiration.  Such  a  thing, 
he  says,  "is  credible."*  I  know  not  why  he  should  have 
hesitated  to  say  that  this  thing  is  true,  and  to  ada^jt  his 
definition  to  the  fact.  Inspiration  and  revelation  cannot  be 
placed  in  direct  antithesis ;  they  do  not  cover  the  same 
ground. 

In  the  third  place,  I  differ  from  those  who,  after  the 
Helvetic  Confession, t  insist  on  the  absolute  simplicity  of 
inspiration,  and  affirm  it  to  involve  the  idea  of  revelation  in 
all  portions  alike  of  Sacred  Writ.:}: 

One  obvious  objection  to  such  an  idea,  viz.,  that  many 
things  recorded  by  the  sacred  penmen  were  previously  known 
by  them,  is  overborne  by  divines  of  this  class,  by  the  some- 
what courageous  assertion  that  all  such  facts  were  made 
laiown  again  to  the  writers,  for  the  purpose  of  scriptural 
record;  "a  position  open"  (in  the  language  of  La  Mothe,  an 
English  writer  of  the  17th  century)  "to  very  smart  objec- 
tions," among  which  the  multiplication  of  unnecessary 
miracles  involved  in  it  is  not  the  least.  §  But  even  if  this 
solution  were  allow^ed  as  to  facts,  could  it  be  assigned  as  to 
feelings?  The  sacred  writers  often  express  their  feelings;  as 
Paul,  when  he  says,  "I  rejoiced  greatly  that  your  care  of  me 
hath  flourished  again."  |]  Suj^posing  it  to  have  been  revealed 
to  him  that  he  had  received  supplies  from  Philip^)!,  was  it 
also  revealed  to  him  that  he  had  "rejoiced"  on  this  accounf? 
One  would  think  such  a  thing  much  better  known  by 
consciousness — certainly  its  appi'opriate  evidence — than  by 
revelation. 

No  one  more  vehemently  assei-ts  the  absolute  oneness  of 


Note  K  t  Notes  O  and  P.  t  Note  Q. 

§  Note  R.  II  Pliil.  iv.  10. 
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inspiration  than  Dr.  Carson;*  but  all  Ms  reasonings  on  this 
subject  are  vitiated  by  an  assumption  that  a  definite  idea  of 
the  nature  of  inspiration  is  supplied  by  the  word  employed 
to  denote  it.  If  this  had  been  the  fact,  his  o])vious  course 
would  have  been  to  have  given  us  a  translation  of  9e67rvevajo<s ; 
which,  however,  he  has  (I  believe)  nowhere  attempted. 

That  no  definite  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  scriptural  term, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  writers  of  this  class  themselves,  is 
manifest  from  the  choice  which  they  have  made  of  a  word  to 
express  their  own  idea  of  inspiration.  "It  is  one  thing," 
say  they;  "it  is  suggestion,  suggestion  always,  and  suggestion 
only."t  Do  they  mean,  then,  to  say,  that  suggestion  hy  God 
is  the  idea  conveyed  by  OeoTrveva-os,  and  that  the  words 
of  Paul  might  be  rendered,  "  All  Scripture  is  divinely- 
suggested"?  Even  the  ardour  of  Dr.  Carson  has  not  caiTied 
him  so  far.  Here,  consequently,  the  scriptural  phrase  is 
substantially  abandoned,  and  a  different  word  is  chosen;  and 
one  expressing  an  idea  certainly  not  less  unscriptural  than 
the  word. 

The  word  suggestion,  as  synonymous  with  inspiration,  is 
not  less  infelicitous  than  unscriptural.  It  is  not  applicable 
to  the  facts.  The  idea  of  susfgestion  is  at  once  too  little  for 
some  passages,  and  too  much  for  others ;  and  the  word  is 
thus  totally  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. J 

In  the  fourth  place,  while  maintaining  the  diversity  of 
mode  which  may  be  conceived  of  under  the  generic  term 
inspiration,  I  have  not  adopted  the  subordinate  terms  which 
have  been  currently  employed.  I  have  not,  after  Doddridge, 
Henderson,  and  others,  spoken  of  an  inspiration  of  excite- 
ment, elevation,  suj^erintendence,  dii'ection,  (fee.  All  I  have 
to  say  about  these  terms  is,  that  I  do  not  like  them.  I  think 
they  are  not  adequate,  not  felicitous.  And  this,  since  they 
are  not  divine,  is  enough  to  say  about  them.  I  have  pre- 
ferred others ;  whether  they  are  more  adequate  or  more 
happy,  those  who  please  to  consider  them  will  determine  for 
themselves.  § 

In  the  fifth  place,  in  speaking  of  di\dne  possession  as  one 


*  Carson's  Theories  of  Inspiration,  p.  102. 
+  Gaussen's  Theopneustia,  p.  312. 
X  Note  S.  §  Note  T. 
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"mode  of  inspiration,  I  do  not  find  that  I  have  any  precursor. 
According  to  the  historical  view  of  the  subject  recently  given 
by  Tholuck,*  the  highest  idea  of  inspiration  hitherto  formed 
has  been  expressed  by  the  term  revelation.  But  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  I  have  not  sought  origmality,  so  neither,  on  the 
other,  am  I  afraid  of  singularity,  f  Whether  the  fact  of 
inspiration,  as  it  lies  before  us  in  the  Bible,  does  not  fairly 
suggest,  and  even  necessitate  such  a  conception,  is  a  question 
which  every  reader  of  that  book  may  decide  for  himself. 


YI. 

There  remains  yet  one  important  question,  to  which  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  reserve  a  separate  consideration.  It 
relates  to  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  may 
be  thus  stated : — Are  the  ivords  of  the  Bible  inspired  ? 
Although  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties  incidental  to 
this  question,  nor  of  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have 
prevailed,  and  still  prevail,  respecting  it ;  I  answer  without 
qualification,  that,  according  to  my  view  of  inspiration,  they 
are. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  affirm  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  sense  in  which,  after  the  Swiss  formula,  it 
is  held  by  Haldane,  Carson,  and  Gaussen,  as  a  dictation  or 
infusion  of  words  to,  or  into  the  Avriters,  or  as  "  an  influence 
externally  producing  expressions."  J  Differing  as  to  the 
nature  of  inspiration  itself,  we  must  necessarily  differ  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  words  of  Scripture  are  affected  by  it ; 
and  I  am  quite  prepared  for  a  scornful  rejection,  by  writers 
of  this  class,  of  my  affirmation  as  worthless. §  ISTevertheless, 
it  may  have  its  importance.  There  is  a  wide  interval 
between  the  sacred  penmen  having  had  every  word  dictated 
to  them,  or  infused  into  them,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their 
having  been  ''left  to  the  common  use  of  their  faculties."  A 
middle  path  may  be  safer  than  either  of  the  extremes. 

That  the  words  of  Scripture  must  be  in  some  sense  divinely 
inspired,  may  appear,  I  conceive,  from  such  considerations  as 
follow. 


See  Evangelical  Christendom  for  1850,  pp.  210,  248.  t  Note  U. 

Gaussen's  Theopneustia,  p.  335.  §  Note  V. 

A  A 
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1.  I  ad  veil}  in  the  first  place  to  some  difficulties  which 
attend  the  total  denial  of  it. 

First.  On  the  theory  which  denies  the  verbal  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  we  are  to  believe  that  the  ideas  of  the 
Bible  are  di^dnely  inspired,  and  that  the  words  are  not.  It 
becomes  then  necessary,  and  even  indispensable,  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  the  words  and  the  ideas ;  since  between  them 
there  is  the  wide  and  momentous  difference  that  exists 
between  the  inspired  and  the  uninspired.  But  how  is  this 
to  be  done  1  Can  it  be  done  at  all  ?  If  we  cast  aAvay  the 
words,  where  are  the  ideas  1  In  what  manner  can  we  arrive 
at  the  ideas,  but  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  words  in 
which  they  are  expressed  1  Or,  supposing  the  separation  to 
be  possible,  by  what  rule  is  it  to  be  effected  1  If  by  none, 
then  is  this  delicate  but  all-important  operation  abandoned 
to  the  infirmities  and  caprices — to  say  nothing  of  dishonesty 
— of  individual  judgment.  But  a  rule  there  must  be  :  yet 
where  is  it,  or  in  what  manner  is  it  to  be  ascertained?  The 
Bible  itself  exhibits  no  such  rule  (as,  indeed,  it  acknowledges 
no  such  distinction),  nor  can  any  authority  less  than  divine 
supply  the  deficiency.  And  thus  one  revelation  becomes 
useless  for  the  want  of  a  second. 

Secondly.  Since,  on  the  theory  in  question,  we  are  to 
believe  that  the  ideas  of  the  Scripture  are  inspired,  but  that 
the  words  are  not,  it  has  been  the  province  of  the  sacred 
writers,  by  their  human  wisdom  alone,  to  transfer  into 
language  matter  divinely  supplied  to  them  without  words. 
Now  this  is  surely  a  vast  undertaking,  and  must  involve 
many  chances  of  incorrectness,  inadecpiacy,  and  unfaithful- 
ness. No  translator  of  the  thoughts  of  God  out  of  one 
human  language  into  another  is  to  be  implicitly  confided  in ; 
how  much  less  a  translator  of  them  out  of  the  celestial  dialect 
(so  to  speak),  in  which,  without  words,  they  have  been 
breathed  into  his  heart?  If  a  communication  from  God 
have  come  to  us  through  the  inevitable  and  complicated 
hazards  of  such  a  process,  where  any  longer  is  its  claim  to 
authority  or  confidence?  We  have  either  no  trustworthy 
communication  from  God,  or  we  have  a  communication  in 
the  words  of  God.^ 

2.  I  observe,  in  the  second  place,  that,  according  to  the 

*  Note  W. 
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three  modifications  of  the  general  fact  of  inspiration  which 
I  have  suggested,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  conception  of 
a  verbal  inspiration.  In  relation  to  this  question  the  Bible 
seems  naturally  to  divide  itself  into  two  portions,  the  one 
comprehending  such  passages  as  were  written  by  divine 
possession  or  revelation,  the  other  consisting  of  passages 
written  under  the  influence  of  divine  wisdom  alone.  "With 
respect  to  ideas  uttered  under  divine  possession,  or  acquired 
by  divine  revelation,  it  would  seem  to  be  obvious,  and  it  is, 
I  believe,  generally  admitted,  that  the  words  as  well  as  the 
ideas  7nust  be  from  God.*  Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted 
concerning  the  original  formation  of  language,  or  the  abstract 
possibility  of  separating  it  from  thought,  it  is  certain  that 
language  has  become  the  established  medium  of  thought,  as 
well  as  of  expression,  among  mankind;  and  that  it  is  a 
medium  which  God,  who  instituted  it,  has  honoured  by 
condescending  continually  to  employ  it.  That  there  ever  has 
been  a  revelation  from  God  to  man  otherwise  than  in  words, 
or  in  symbols  suggestive  of  words,  is  utterly  without  either 
proof  or  probability.  Even  when  Paul  was  rapt  into  the 
third  heaven,  he  heard  "  words,"  although  they  were  "  un- 
utterable"— app7]Ta — the  repetition  of  them  being  either  for- 
bidden or  impossible. 

If,  then,  the  Bible,  so  far  as  it  is  a  revelation,  is  admitted 
to  be  verbally  inspired,  the  field  of  inquiry  is  narrowed 
materially.  We  have  now  only  to  look  at  such  parts  of  it 
as  imply  no  revelation,  and  to  ask  whether  they  also  are 
verbally  inspired.  And  when  it  is  called  to  mind  that  the 
inspiration  under  which  they  were  written  is  conceived  of  as 
an  influx  of  di^dne  wisdom,  difficulty  seems  to  vanish  j  since 
the  selection  of  words  by  a  writer  is  clearly  as  much  within 
the  pro\'ince  of  wisdom,  as  the  selection  of  matter,  authori- 
ties, or  method.  The  wisdom  which  guided  the  selection  of 
the  matter  and  the  manner  may,  without  any  difficulty,  be 
regarded  as  guiding  also  the  selection  of  the  words,  t 

3.  It  ought  to  be  enough  to  settle  this  argument,  however, 
that  the  Scriptures  themselves  give  no  intimation  of  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  words  and  ideas  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and  that  the  inspired  writers  do  not  in  a  single  instance 
recognize  it.     On  the  contrary,  in  making  their  quotations 

*  Note  X.  i"  Note  Y. 
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one  from  another,  they  as  freely  lay  a  stress  upon  the  letter 
of  a  passage,  as  on  its  spirit.  An  attentive  reader  of  the 
Scriptures  will  find  numerous  instances  of  this.  I  will  cite 
one  only  for  illustration.  "  For  both  he  that  maketh  expia- 
tion, and  they  for  whom  expiation  is  made*  are  all  of  one; 
for  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren : 
saying,  I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren,  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregation  will  I  sing  praise  unto  tliee."t  The 
apostle  here  quotes  Psalm  xxii.  22,  not  for  the  sake  of  its 
general  sentiment,  but  exclusively  for  the  sake  of  the  word 
"brethren,"  from  the  occurrence  of  which  the  whole  of  his 
argument  in  the  place  is  derived.  This  use  of  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  if  the  words  had  been  held  uninspired,  would  have 
been  impossible.  In  this  case  arguments  so  constnicted  could 
have  had  no  force,  but  must  have  exposed  those  who  used 
them  to  an  easy,  and  even  a  triumphant  refutation.  "^ 

4.  But,  finally,  it  would  not  appear  that  we  are  left  with- 
out express  scriptural  testimony  on  this  important  subject. 
I  present  for  consideration  two  passages. 

T.  The  declaration  of  Paul  concerning  the  whole  of  his 
evangelical  ministry  and  writings  :  "  Which  things  also  we 
si:>eak,  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  §  Here  maybe  observed  a 
distinction  drawn  by  the  apostle  between  the  "things"  which 
he  taught,  and  the  "words"  in  which  he  taught  them;  a 
most  favourable  opportunity,  certainly,  for  his  informing  his 
readers  (if  the  fact  were  so)  that  the  former  were  inspired, 
and  the  latter  were  not  insj^ired.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
he  pointedly  affirms,  not  only  that  the  things  he  taught  were 
of  God,  but  that  the  "words"  in  which  he  taught  them  were, 
not  the  "words  which  man's  wdsdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth," 

2.  The  declaration  of  our  Lord  respecting  the  entire 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament:  "  Yerily  I  say  unto  you, 
till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no 
wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled." ||  The  phrase, 
"  one  jot  or  one  tittle,"  here  employed,  is  singularly  forcible. 
"Jot"  is  an  abreviation  of  Iota,  the  name  of  the  letter  i  in 
the  Greek  alphabet,  and  the  smallest  letter  in  that  alphabet 


Note  Z.  t  Hel).  ii.  11, 12.  i  Note  A  A. 

§  1  Cor.  ii.  13.  II  Matt.  v.  18.     Note  B  B. 
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as  in  our  own  ;  the  meaning,  therefore,  is,  that  not  a  single 
letter,  even  the  smallest  letter,  of  the  law  shall  fail.  The 
word  "  tittle"  cari'ies  the  force  of  the  phrase  still  further,  a 
tittle  being  a  part  of  the  letter,  as  the  dot  placed  over  our 
small  letter  i.  The  declaration,  consequently,  is  emphatic  in 
the  highest  degree.  ''Yerily  I  say  unto  you,  not  the  smallest 
letter,  not  a  particle  of  a  letter,  of  the  law  shall  fail,  till  all 
be  fulfilled."  Why'?  But  because  every  letter  and  every 
tittle,  and  much  more  every  word,  is  a  constituent  part  of 
the  Word  of  God.* 


Notes  C  C  and  D  D. 
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NOTES 


Note  A.     Page  331. 

The  service  had  been,  at  an  early  period,  undertaken  by  the 
Hon.  and  Eev.  B.  W.  Noel,  M.A.,  and  the  fiilfihnent  of  his 
engagement  was  prevented  by  the  illness  of  one  of  his  children, 
for  the  *benefit  of  whose  health  a  tour  on  the  continent  was 
recommended.  Sincerely  sjTupathizing  in  the  universal  senti- 
ment of  regret  on  account  of  Mr.  Noel's  absence,  and  more 
especially  on  account  of  its  cause,  I  readily  consented  to  supply, 
according  to  my  abihty,  his  lack  of  service.  The  discourse,  of 
the  substance  of  which  I  have  availed  myself,  was  preached  to 
my  own  people,  at  Devonshire  Square  Chapel,  London,  on  the 
morning  of  July  28,  1850.  It  was  preached  also  at  Cavendish 
Chapel,  Eamsgate,  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  at  Ebenezer 
Chapel,  Margate,  on  the  18th  of  that  month.  Having  had 
thoughts  from  the  first  of  committing  it  to  the  press,  I  the  less 
reluctantly  consented  to  prepare  it  for  delivery  in  circumstances 
to  which  I  may  (without  presumption,  perhaps)  hojDe  I  was  \wo- 
videntially  led,  and  in  which  it  might  acquire  an  adaptation  to 
more  extensive  usefulness. 


Note  B.     Page  333. 

Among  these  divines  stands  pre-eminent  Dr.  Pye  Smith — whom 
to  name  is  to  eulogize — who,  in  his  Scripture  Testimony,  with 
his  characteristic,  if  not  sometimes  excessive  candom-,  writes  as 
follows : — 

"It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  estabUsh  from  the  Greek  text 
alone,  so  as  to  preclude  aU  fair  obieetiou,  either  side  of  the  agitated 
question,  whether  ^-cOTtyrjo-To;  agrees  immediately  with  tuc-o,  yfa(ph,  or 
is  (as  it  is  translated  in  the  common  version  and  in  many  others)  a 
part  of  the  predicate. " 

He  then  gives  his  general  view  in  the  following  tenns : — 

"It  is  evident  that  the  apostle,  in  ver,  16,  resumes  distributively 
what  he  had  before  advanced  collectively :   so  that  '  every  writing 
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divinely  inspired'  is  a  description  by  which  the  apostle  designates 
each  and  every  one  of  the  writings  comprised  under  the  well-under- 
stood collective  denomination,  to.  lica  yokiJ.^aTo,,  tlie  holy  loritings. 
Timothy,  and  every  contemporary  Jew  or  Christian,  needed  no  ex- 
planation of  this  phrase.  They  knew  it,  as  one  of  the  most  common 
terms  of  usage,  to  denote  the  yfccial,  ivritlngs,  or  Sa'iptures,  to  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  was  in  the  habit  of  referring,  as  to  the  ultimate 
divine  authority  {e.g.  Matt,  xxii.  29;  xxvi.  54;  Luke  xxiv.  32),  the 
searching  of  which  he  enjoined  (John  v,  32),  and  which  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose,  with  any  shadow  of  reason,  that  he  did  not  design  to  use 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  knew  that  all  his  hearers  would  understand 
him ;  namely,  as  expressive  of  the  whole  sacred  canon  of  the  Jews, 
for  to  them  '  were  entrusted  the  oracles  of  God '  (Eom.  iii.  2).  The 
general  tenor  of  the  New  Testament  most  clearly  recognizes,  under 
these  descriptions,  the  whole  received  Scriptures  of  the  Jewish  nation : 
and,  when  a  particular  passage  is  cited,  it  is  usual  to  refer  to  it  in  the 
singular  number :  n  yoa^h,  n  ypafn  avrn,  and  sVifa  ypft^rj,  the  ivriting  or 
JScrijHiire,  this  Scrijyture,  another  Scripture  (John  xix.  24,  37;  Mark 
xii.  10). 

"  Thus  the  passage  before  us,  though  we  adopt  that  construction  of 
^c07:y'cvo-To;  which  Unitarians  generally  approve,  furnishes  the  strongest 
testimony  to  the  inspiration  of  each  and  every  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Te^tsi-mQnt.''— Smith's  Scri2)ture  Testimony  (ed.  1837),  p.  32. 


Note  C.     Page  334. 

This  point  is  very  well  treated  by  Dr.  Dick,  in  the  following 
passage  (on  2  Tim.  iii.  16) : — 

"It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  verse  should  be  rendered  thus : — 
'  Every  writing  divinely  inspired  is  profitable ; '  and  it  is  thus  con- 
verted into  a  general  proposition  which  does  not  vouch  for  the  inspi- 
ration of  any  particular  book,  and  leaves  the  question  undecided 
what  books  are  inspired.  This  makes  it  a  proposition  which  commu- 
nicates no  specific  information,  and  is  as  superfluous  as  it  would  be  to 
tell  us  that  the  sun  gives  light.  It  would  never  have  entered  into 
the  mind  of  any  man  to  suppose  that  a  book  really  inspired  was  of  no 
use.  But,  although  we  should  admit  the  translation,  it  goes  further 
than  its  authors  intended ;  for  while  it  was  their  design  to  destroy 
the  evidence  arising  from  the  words  in  behalf  of  the  insjiiration  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  they  still  bear  explicit  testimony  to  it.  The 
apostle  had  mentioned  them  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  he  now  adds 
— 'Every  inspired  writing  is  profitable;'  evidently  assigning  the 
reason  why  these  Scriptures  were  able  to  make  Timothy  wise  unto 
salvation.  It  was  their  inspiration  which  made  them  profitable  for 
doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  and  instniction  in  righteousness.  We 
can  conceive  no  reason  for  the  mention  of  inspired  writings  in  this 
connexion,  but  to  attest  the  inspiration  of  the  iDOoks  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Thus  the  translation  turns  out  an  abortive  attempt  to 
weaken  or  overthrow  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  canon.  That  it 
is  a  mistranslation  anybody  wiU  see  on  consulting  the  original — 
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Tt'da-ci  yoafrj  ^iOTrviverrro;  xa\  w^iXijao;.  Tlie  conjunction  xai, which  COii- 
nects  ^toirvsva-To;  and  vcfsXiixog,  clearly  shows  that  both  adjectives 
belong  to  the  predicate  of  the  proposition,  and  that  Trcia-a  ysafri  alone 
is  the  subject.  No  example  can  be  produced  where  two  adjectives 
are  thus  joined,  of  which  the  one  belongs  to  the  subject  and  the  other 
to  the  predicate.  Had  Paul  meant  to  express  the  idea  which  these 
critics  attach  to  his  words,  he  would  have  left  out  the  conjunction,  or 
perhaps  have  substituted  the  verb  of  existence,  lo-rl,  as  a  copulative  : 

— Tiacra    yfcifr]     ^iOTtysva-'To;    a.'fu'XtjL/.o;,    or    zu^a    yiafr,    ^lOTT-.i-jCTog    I<7tjv 

w^sXjjuo;.  This,  then,  is  the  proper  translation—'  Every  writing  is 
divinely  inspired,  and  is  profitable ; '  that  is,  every  one  of  the  writings 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  verse,  under  the  designation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  And  thus  he  asserts  the  inspiration  of  all  the  books 
contained  in  the  sacred  volume  of  the  Jews." — Dick^s  Lectures  on 
Theology,  vol.  i.,  p.  189. 

The  same  view  is  given  by  Storr  and  Flatt,  in  their  Elementary 
Coiirse,  translated  by  Schmucker,  vol.  i.,  p.  242. 


Note  D.     Page  334. 

It  may  be  allowed,  perhaps — perhaps  it  may  be  expected — that 
I  should  justify  the  censure  implied  in  this  language. 

In  his  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Mr.  Moreli  has  two 
chapters,  one  on  Revelation,  and  a  second  on  Inspiration  ;  and  he 
promises  "a  rigid  analysis  and  a  clear  elucidation,"  p.  123.  In 
his  endeavour  "  to  determine  what  is  the  essential  element  in  the 
idea  of  a  revelation  from  God,"  he  represents  it  as  consisting  of 
two  parts :  on  the  one  hand,  "  a  process  by  which  knowledge  is 
communicated  to  an  intelligent  being;"  and  "on  the  other  hand, 
a  process  by  which  this  same  intelligent  being  becomes  cognizant" 
of  w^hat  is  communicated,  p.  124 :  in  briefer  terms,  a  mode  of 
instruction,  and  "a  mode  of  intelligence."  Here  in  the  outset  is 
an  error,  palpable  in  itself,  and  the  parent  of  much  subsequent 
confusion.  "A  revelation  from  God^''  "the  essential  idea"  of 
which  he  professes  his  intention  to  ascertain,  evidently  cannot 
consist  of  the  two  parts  Mr.  Moreli  has  assigned  to  it.  It  may 
be  a  mode  of  instruction,  but  it  cannot  be  a  mode  of  intelligence. 
As  a  revelation,  it  is,  in  his  own  terms,  '■'■from  God;''''  and  it  cannot 
consequently  consist  of  anything  in  man.  Revelation  is,  in  truth, 
a  mode  of  instruction,  and  nothing  more;  and  such  he  himself 
states  it  to  be  in  a  subsequent  page. 

Having  thus  put  into  his  definition  of  revelation  an  idea  w^hicb 
does  not  belong  to  it,  Mr.  Moreli  proceeds  immediately  to  throw 
overboard  the  other  and  only  appropriate  part  of  it.  He  lays  it 
down  that  revelation  signifies  simply  "a  mode  of  intelligence," 
and  devotes  the  whole  chapter  to  showing  what  mode  of  intelli- 
gence it  is.    It  is  "a  form  of  intuition,"  p.  142 ;  "a  process  of  the 
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intuitional  consciousness,"  p.  141.     "The  act  of  revelation,"  it  is 
declared,  "  is  always  a  case  of  pure  intuition,"  p.  145. 

But  let  us  now  mark  the  manner  in  which  he  sums  up  the 
argument  of  this  chapter.  "  Thus  then,"  he  says,  "we  see  that  in 
the  whole  process  of  revelation  God  has  made  use  of  the  fixed 
laws  and  natural  processes  of  the  human  mind.  Knowing,  as  he 
does  far  better  than  ourselves,  what  is  necessary  to  bring  mankind 
to  a  due  appreciation  of  his  own  divine  will,  he  has  instituted  a 
series  of  means  by  which  the  world  should  be  gradually  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  heavenly  and  eternal  realities.  In  this  awakening 
all  revelation  essentially  consists,"  p.  141. 

In  these  few  lines  we  have  two  ideas  of  revelation,  the  one  not 
compatible  Avith  the  other,  and  neither  of  them  compatible  with 
the  definition  already  given.  Revelation  is  first  a  process  of  God ; 
then  a  condition  of  man ;  and  this  condition  an  "  awakening,"  in 
which  "all  revelation  essentially  consists."  Yet  we  have  been 
before  told,  that  "the  essential  idea  of  revelation"  is  "a  mode  of 
intelligence,"  and  that  it  is  "always  a  case  of  pure  intuition." 

Still  more  contradictory  to  this  definition  of  revelation  is  that 
which  he  gives  of  it  in  the  commencement  of  the  following  chap- 
ter. We  are  there  told  that  "  revelation,  in  the  Christian  sense, 
indicates  that  act  of  divine  power  by  which  God  presents  the 
realities  of  the  spiritual  world  immediately  to  the  human  mind," 
p.  150.  The  author  here  returns  to  the  idea  of  revelation  as  "a 
process  by  which  knowledge  is  communicated,"  just  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter,  and  then — totally  disregarded. 

So  much  for  revelation.  Of  inspiration  he  gives  us  his  general 
idea  at  the  close  of  the  first  chapter,  in  the  following  terms. 
Acknowledging  that  the  intuition  of  divine  things  by  the  human 
mind  results  from  certain  supernatural  "agencies,  by  which  its 
power  of  vision  was  strengthened  to  behold  them,"  he  says,  "  The 
state  of  mind  which  we  suppose  to  exist  as  consequent  upon  these 
special  diAdne  arrangements,  this  is  what  we  designate  by  the 
term  inspiration,"  p.  146  ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  chapter  on  inspiration,  he  speaks  of  it  as  "a  power  of 
recipiency,"  p.  151.  In  the  same  page,  however,  he  uses  the 
following  language :  "  Inspiration  denotes  that  especial  influence 
wrought  upon  the  faculties  of  the  subject,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
is  able  to  grasp  these  realities  in  their  perfect  fulness  and  in- 
tegrity," p.  150.  Here  he  introduces  a  new  idea.  Inspiration  is 
now  '■'■an  influence  wrought  upon  the  faculties  of  the  subject"  of 
it.  This  phrase,  "an  influence  wrought,"  evinces  the  confused 
state  of  the  author's  mind,  in  which  two  ideas  were  darkly  strug- 
gling for  the  mastery.  "An  influence  wrought,"  is  mere  jargon. 
The  meaning  must  be,  either  an  influence  exerted,  or  an  effect 
wrought ;  and  the  author,  not  having  a  clear  conception  of  what 
he  would  say,  jumbles  both  these  ideas  unintelligibly  together. 
The  correct  idea,  doubtless,  is  that  inspiration  is  an  effect  "wrought 
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upon  the  faculties  of  the  subject"  of  it;  we  shall  see  immediately, 
however,  how  the  word  "influence"  came  to  be  employed. 

On  the  next  page  he  wi'ites  as  follows :  "  "We  must  regard  the 
whole  process  of  inspii^ation  as  involving  a  faculty  elevated  super- 
naturally  to  an  extraordinary  power  and  susceptibility;  indicating, 
in  fact,  an  inward  nature  so  perfectly  harmonized  to  the  divine ; 
so  freed  from  the  disturbing  influences  of  prejudice,  passion,  and 
sin ;  so  simply  recipient  of  the  divine  ideas  circumambient  around 
it ;  so  responsive  in  all  its  strings  to  the  breath  of  heaven,  that 
truth  leaves  an  impression  upon  it  which  answers  perfectly  to 
its  objective  reality,"  p.  151.  In  this  passage  we  have  inspiration, 
which  has  hitherto  been  defined  as  a  "state  of  mind,"  and  "a 
130wer  of  recipiency,"  represented  as  a  ^'' process,^''  leading,  indeed, 
to  a  certain  state  of  mind,  but  not  consisting  in  it ;  and  hence  the 
need  of  the  word  "influence,"  as  denoting  the  agency  by  which 
"the  jDrocess  of  inspiration"  is  effected.  The  idea  of  inspiration 
is  thus  altogether  changed.  It  did  mean  a  "state  of  mind"  in 
man;  it  now  means  the  divine  operation  or  "process,"  by  which 
that  state  of  mind  is  produced.  This  abrupt  shifting  from  the 
subjective  to  the  objective  is  adai3ted  to  throw  the  whole  discus- 
sion into  confusion. 

But  we  have  yet  a  third  definition  of  inspiration.  After 
spending  a  few  pages  in  refuting  erroneous  opinions,  the  author 
says,  "We  recur  to  the  definition  already  proposed,  which  regards 
inspiration  as  consisting  in  the  impartation  of  clear  intuitions  of 
moral  and  spiritual  truth  to  the  mind  by  extraordinary  means," 
p.  165.  Here,  it  is  ob^dous,  we  have  an  idea  widely  different  from 
both  of  those  already  mentioned.  According  to  this  view,  inspi- 
ration does  oiot  consist,  either  in  a  state  of  the  human  mind,  or  in 
the  process  by  which  such  state  may  be  produced ;  but  it  has  re- 
lation to  "intuitions" — that  is,  perceptions — "of  truth,"  and  con- 
sists in  "  the  impartation  "  of  them.  Mr.  Morell's  statements  are 
not  only  diverse,  they  are  contradictory.  The  definition  which  he 
now  gives  of  inspiration  nearly  resembles  the  former  half  of  his 
definition  of  revelation,  as  given  in  the  fii^st  chapter,  and  adopted 
as  its  whole  definition  in  the  second.  With  this,  indeed,  it  is  in 
terms  almost  identical.  Eevelation,  we  were  there  told,  is  "a 
process  by  which  knowledge  is  communicated,"  or  "  the  act  by 
which  God  presents  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world  immedi- 
ately to  the  human  mind ; "  and  inspiration,  we  are  now  told, 
"consists  in  the  impartation  to  the  mind,  by  extraordinary  means, 
of  clear  intuitions  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth."  Where  is  the 
difference?  So  little,  however,  did  the  author  perceive  the 
novelty  of  his  last  definition  of  inspiration,  that  he  innocently 
talks  of  recurring  to  it,  as  though  it  had  been  given  from  the 
beginning ! 

I  think  I  should  not  use  language  too  strong,  if  I  were  to  call 
these  two  chapters  a  mass  of  confusion  and  contradiction.     Mr. 
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Morell  assures  us  tliat  there  must  be  a  controversy  in  England 
respecting  our  fundamental  religious  ideas.  Be  it  so :  but  let  him 
be  assured,  in  return,  that  without  some  more  "  rigid  analysis," 
and  some  more  "clear  elucidation"  than  this,  no  such  controversy 
can  be  made  conducive  either  to  the  interests  of  truth  or  to  the 
honom"  of  those  who  engage  in  it. 


Note  E.     Page  335. 

The  whole  passage  is  as  follows : — 

"Inspiration,  as  a  derivation  of  Holy  Scripture  from  divine  caus- 
aUty,  coheres  with  the  general  Christian  self-consciousness,  which 
was  only  more  original  and  more  perfect  in  the  first  mediators  of  the 
revelation." — Translated  from  the  German,  as  quoted  by  Morell, 
PhilosojJhy  of  Religion,  p.  190. 


Note  F.     Page  338. 

It  is  not,  in  truth,  for  the  production  of  any  such  effects  that 
Mr.  Morell  looks  to  the  inspiration  for  which  he  pleads.  He  con- 
siders "the  divine  ideas"  to  be  "circumambient  around"  every 
man  (p.  151),  and  to  be  readily  and  fully  cognizable  by  every 
man,  when  "the  power  of  intuition"  is  raised  to  "its  pure  and 
integral  state"  (p.  186).  We  wish  the  language  here  employed 
had  been  somewhat  less  poetical.  We  should  like  much  to  know 
more  about  these  "  divine  ideas,"  what  they  are,  and  whence  they 
come,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  "circumambient  aroimd"  the 
minds  of  men.  "Circumambient"  means  surrounding,  or  encom- 
passing. Are  we  then  really  to  conceive  of  "the  divine  ideas"  as 
substantial  entities,  floating  in  every  direction  through  space? 
Or  what  else  are  we  to  conceive,  as  intended  by  this  singular 
language  ? 

Fii'st.  What  are  "the  divine  ideas"?  I  suppose  they  are  God's 
ideas,  or  sentiments.  But  does  the  phrase  mean  all  these  ideas 
(so  that  God  has  never  had  any  secrets),  or  only  some  of  them  ? 
And  if  only  some  of  them,  which  ?  And  are  those  which  we  are 
most  deej^ly  interested  in  knowing  among  them? 

Next.  In  what  sense  can  it  be  said  that  these  ideas  (whatever 
they  may  be)  surroimd  us?  Ai-e  God's  ideas  of  any  kind  known 
to  us  unless  they  are  expressed,  as  some,  for  example,  are,  by  his 
natural  works  and  providential  government  ?  Does  Mr.  MoreU 
confine  himself  to  these  ?  Or  has  he  a  conception  of  a  way  in 
which  other  of  God's  ideas  may  become  known  to  us  without 
being  expressed  ?  Or  does  he  Imow  of  a  method  by  which  they 
are  expressed,  other  than  as  commimicated  in  the  Bible  ?  And  if 
he  means  this  last,  is  it  not  a  strange  way  of  expressing  so  mo- 
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mentoiis  and  welcome,  but  familiar  a  fact,  to  say  that  thus  "  the 
divine  ideas  are  circumambient  around  us"?  And  would  he  not 
have  done  well  to  have  taken  some  further  notice  of  such  a  fact, 
as  somewhat  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  his  work,  the 
Philosophy  of  Eeligion  ? 

I  put  these  questions  without  meaning  to  be  sarcastic.  The 
passage  is,  I  think,  among  the  most  extraordinary  instances  in 
human  language  of  words  without  meaning. 


Note  G.     Page  339. 

GArssEN,  in  reference  to  this  phi\ase,  makes  use  of  the  following 
language.  The  Scripture,  he  says,  "  is  so  far  the  word  of  God,  as 
to  be  rejDresented  to  us  as  uttered  by  the  divine  breath,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  words  of  a  man  are  uttered  by  the  breath 
of  his  mouth." "^ 

Whether  any  injustice  is  here  done  to  the  author  by  the  trans- 
lator I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  only  the  English  edition  ;  but  taking 
the  language  as  it  is,  it  is  surely  far  from  satisfactory, 

1.  When  the  Scriptm^es  are  said  to  be  theopneustic,  or  divinely 
breathed,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  they  are  represented  as 
'"'' utterecV  at  all.  The  thing  spoken  of  is  writings:  the  writings 
are  divinely  breathed.  There  is  no  reference  to  speech ;  but 
merely  to  some  divine  operation  which  gave  a  specific  quality  to 
"(hQ  written  document. 

2.  If  the  reference  had  been  to  speech,  it  must  have  been  figu- 
rative. It  could  not  have  been  correct  to  say  that  the  Scriptures 
were  represented  as  ^'•uttered  hy  the  divine  hreatli ;''''  since  this 
supposes  breath  to  be  understood  in  its  literal  sense,  which,  in 
reference  to  God,  who  does  not  breathe,  is  impossible. 

3.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that,  if  utterance  by  the  divine 
breath  had  been  intended,  it  should  have  been  "m  the  same 
manner  that  the  words  of  a  man  are  uttered  by  the  breath  of  his 
mouth."  This  is  ascribing  to  the  Almighty,  not  only  breath,  but 
actual  organs  of  speech,  a  human  mouth.  It  must  have  been 
written  without  consideration. 

4.  It  is  altogether  without  propriety  to  regard  the  term  breath, 
as  applied  to  God,  as  an  emblem  of  speech.  Its  scriptural  usage 
suggests  totally  different  ideas.  When  the  Lord  made  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  he  "breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,"  Gen.  ii.  7.  "  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,"  says  Elihu,  "  and  the 
inspiration  (breath)  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding," 
Job  xxxii.  8.  "  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made, 
and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth,"  Psalm 
xxxiii.  6.     "By  the  blast  of  God  they  perish,  and  by  the  breath 

*  Tlieopneustia,  p.  370. 
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of  his  uostrila  are  they  consumed,"  Job  iv.  9.  " He  shall  smite 
the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his 
lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked,"  Isa.  xi.  4.  "Then  shall  that 
Wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the 
breath  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his 
coming,"  2  Thess.  ii.  8.  "  He  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto 
them,  Keceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  John  xx.  22.  These  passages 
make  it  manifest  that  the  term  breath  refers  not  to  utterance, 
but  to  energy.  When  speech  is  intended,  the  word  employed  is 
mouth,  or  tongue,  the  true  organ  of  speech. 

KoTE  H.     Page  342. 

Strong  reference  is  made  by  Dr.  Carson  to  the  important  aid 
to  be  derived  from  the  classical  use  of  the  word  ^iOTT-ivjc-ro;.  "It 
would  have  been  much  more  iiseful,"  says  he,  remarking  on  the 
definition  of  Dr.  Dick,  "to  exhibit  the  meaning  of  the  word,  with 
any  illustration  that  might  be  afforded  by  the  use  of  it  in  Greek 
writers.  The  vt^voi  ^iW-yvjcrToi,  or  inspired  dreams,  of  the  heathen, 
would  have  given  us  a  more  precise  idea  of  the  term  than  the 
most  abstract  definition." —  Carson^s  Theories  of  Inspiration, 
p.  213. 

No  better  reply  to  this  can  be  given  than  is  supplied  by  the 
following  passage  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Henderson  : — 

"The  word  occurs  iiowhere  besides  in  Scripture;  nor  has  it  been 
found  in  any  of  the  earlier  Greek  writers,  on  which  account  it  has 
been  coujectured  that  it  was  formed  by  the  apostle,  in  order  more  de- 
finitely to  express  what  he  had  to  teach  respecting  the  divine  origin 
of  the  sacred  writings.  That  it  may  have  originated  with  him  is  cer- 
tainly not  impossible  ;  yet,  if  it  be  found  in  heathen  writers  who 
fiourished  in  or  shortly  after  his  time,  and  who  cannot  with  any 
degree  of  probability  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  his 
writings,  it  would  seem  more  natural  to  conclude  that  it  was  used  by 
them  in  common,  as  already  existing  in  the  language.  Now  it  does 
occur  in  Phocylides,  or  rather  in  the  poet  who  wrote  under  his  name 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  when  describing  the  superior 
wisdom  communicated  by  the  gods,  with  which  that  which  was 
merely  human  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared.  Plutarch  also, 
who  wrote  much  about  the  same  time,  speaks  of  ^lo-KXivazoi.  ovcipoi, 
or  such  dreams  as  were  obvioiisly  of  supernatural  origin  ;  such  as 
were  so  very  extraordinary  in  tlieir  character,  that  they  could  not  be 
referred  to  the  class  of  common  oneiric  pbenomena  with  which  we 
are  more  or  less  familiar,  but  must  be  attributed  to  divine  inspira- 
tion."— Henderson  on  Inspiration,  pp.  18,  19. 

Dr.  Henderson  gives  in  a  note  the  w^ords  of  Phocylides,  but 
without  reference.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Foema  Admoni- 
torium,  1.  122. 

Trig  is  ^cOTTyiva-rov  cro:piv;  afJo-rov. 
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So  small  is  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  classical  use  in  this  case. 
Yet  of  one  half  of  this  both  Haldane  and  Carson  appear  to  have 
been  uninformed,  since  they  both  refer  to  the  uTrvoi  ^soTryrja-roi  ex- 
clusively, and  omit  the  passage  which  would  have  been  much 
more  to  theb  pui-pose.  What  illustration  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  pagan  notion  of  inspired  dreams  I  must  profess  myself  at  a 
loss  to  discover. 


Note  I.     Page  344. 

But  what,  then,  is  wisdom?  To  this  question  I  answer  as 
follows : — 

1.  Generally,  wisdom  is  ability  to  act  in  our  proper  sphere  (or 
to  do  what  it  is  competent  to  us  to  do),  in  the  best  manner. 

2.  Specifically,  wisdom,  in  relation  to  a  given  object,  is  ability 
to  effect  that  object  in  the  best  manner. 

3.  Divine  wisdom  is  God's  ability  to  do  all  things  in  the  best 
manner. 

4.  Divine  wisdom,  imparted  to  man  for  a  specific  piu-pose,  con- 
fers an  ability  to  effect  that  pur230se  divinely  well,  or  as  well  as 
God  himself,  in  their  circumstances,  and  with  their  knowledge 
and  means  of  knowledge  (for  no  addition  to  these  is  implied  in 
the  case),  would  have  done  it. 


Note  K.     Page  349. 

The  question  may  be  thus  summarily  stated. 

The  wi'itings  which  claim  to  be  inspired  contain  matter  of  three 
kinds.  The  fii^st  is  matter  previously  known  to  the  wiiters; 
the  second  is  matter  pre\dously  unknown  to  the  writers,  but 
thoroughly  understood  when  -^^itteu;  and  the  third  is  matter 
not,  or  only  partially,  understood.  For  these  three  kinds  of  mat- 
ter we  want  three  modifications  of  the  general  idea  of  inspkation, 
and  no  more :  by  what  names  we  call  them  is  a  mere  question  of 
words. 

Note  L.     Page  350. 

"When  it  is  said  that  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired,  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  God  suggested  every  word,  or  dictated  every  expres- 
sion. It  appears  from  the  different  styles  in  which  the  books  are 
■UT^itten,  and  from  the  different  manner  in  which  the  same  events  are 
related  and  predicted  by  different  authors,  that  the  sacred  penmen 
were  permitted  to  write  as  theh  several  tempers,  understandings,  and 
habits  of  life  du-ected ;  and  that  the  knowledge  communicated  to  them 
by  inspiration  upon  the  subject  of  their  writings  was  apphed  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  knowledge  acquired  by  ordinary  means.     Nor  is 
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it  to  be  supposed  tliat  they  were  even  thus  inspired  in  every  fact  whicli 
they  related,  or  in  every  precei)t  which  they  delivered.  They  were 
left  to  the  common  use  of  their  faculties,  and  did  not  upon  every  occa- 
sion stand  in  need  of  supernatural  communication  ;  but  whenever, 
and  as  far  as,  divine  assistance  was  necessary,  it  was  always  afforded." 
— Bp.  Tomline^s  Elements  (ed.  1843),  vol.  i.,  p.  17. 

"The  authors  of  these  books  were  occasionally  inspired." — Tom- 
line,  p.  19. 

"Writings,  of  which  a  part  only  is  inspired," — Tomline,  p.  18. 


Note  M.    Page  350. 

This  is  distinctly  avowed  by  Bishop  Tomline,  in  the  following 
terms : — "  If  it  be  asked  by  what  rule  we  are  to  distinguish  the 
inspired  from  the  uninspired  part  of  these  books,  I  answer,  that 
no  general  rule  can  be  prescribed  for  that  jDurpose.""^  The  bislioi) 
argues  that,  with  respect  to  historical  statements,  such  discrimina- 
tion is  unimportant ;  but  even  if  this  were  admitted,  the  same 
cannot  surely  be  said  of  doctrinal  statements.  To  be  able  to 
divide  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in  this  matter  must  be  of  the 
very  last  importance ;  and  yet  it  is,  by  the  bishop's  own  confes- 
sion, impossible. 

Dr.  Tomline  seems  to  think  that  he  can  atone  for  his  abandon- 
ment of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  by  affirming  their 
truth.  He  allows  them  to  be  "free  from  material  error;"  and 
says — 

"We  cannot  suppose  that  God  would  suffer  any  such  errors  as 
might  tend  to  mislead  our  faith,  or  pervert  our  practice,  to  be  mixed 
with  those  truths  which  he  himself  has  mercifully  revealed  to  his 
rational  creatures,  as  the  means  of  their  eternal  restoration,"  p.  18. 

Certainly,  we  cannot  "  suppose"  any  such  thing.  But  according 
to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  is  as  partial 
as  its  inspiration.  Everything  in  the  Bible  that  is  not  "material," 
may  be  false ;  ever^i-hing,  indeed,  not  in  history  alone,  but  both 
in  doctrine  and  precept,  which  does  not  "tend  to  mislead  our 
faith  or  pervert  our  practice,"  all  this  may  be  false.  What  reli- 
ance, then,  can  be  placed  on  even  the  truth  of  that  which  is  mixed 
up  with  such  superabundant  liabilities  to  error  ? 

It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  however,  to  admit  that  the  Bible 
is  true.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  book  to  be  true,  and  quite  another 
for  it  to  be  inspired.  And  what  is  claimed  for  the  Scriptures  is 
not  their  truth  only,  but  their  inspiration.  "All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God."  To  abandon  their  inspiration,  and 
to  content  oue's-self  with  affirming  their  truth,  is  treachery  to  the 
Gospel  and  to  the  spii'itual  interests  of  mankind. 

*  Tomlme's  Elements  of  Theology  (ed.  1843),  vol.  i.,  p.  22. 
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Note  N.     Page  351. 

The  whole  passage  stands  thus : — ■ 

"That  which  was  not  communicated  by  revelation,  but  which  a 
person  might  have  previously  known  by  any  of  the  providentially  ap- 
pointed means  of  acquiring  information  (such  as  personal  observation, 
bearing  a  part  in  transactions,  memory,  tradition,  conversation, 
written  documents,  or  public  notoriety),  might  be  the  matter  ap- 
pointed by  God  to  be  convej^ed  to  others  :  in  Avhich  case  the  due 
selection  of  the  matter,  and  the  faithful  transmission  of  it  to  others 
by  speaking  or  writing,  would  be  the  object  of  inspiration  (though 
without  revelation),  as  well  as  in  the  former  case  of  inspiration  resting 
upon  revelation. 

' '  In  an  extended  plan  of  a  divine  dispensation,  such  as  the  Mosaic 
or  the  Christian,  it  is  credible  that  occasion  would  be  found  for  the 
exemplification  of  both  these  cases." — Smith's  Scripture  Testimony, 
J).  35. 


Kote  O.     Page  351. 

It  is  observable  that  the  Helvetic  Confession  uses  the  word 
Theopneustic,'^  so  leaving  open  the  whole  question  respecting  the 
nature  of  theopneustia,  or  inspiration.  It  is  clear,  however,  from 
the  writings  of  that  period,  that  inspiration  was  understood  by 
the  divines  who  attached  themselves  to  that  Confession  as  mean- 
ing the  revelation  of  matter  and  the  dictation  of  words.  The 
assertion  of  this  extreme  view  led,  by  a  not  unnatural  recoil,  to 
the  more  emphatic  assertion  of  its  extreme  opposite,  as  in  the 
Five  Letters  on  Inspiration,  ascribed  to  Le  Clerc,  and  published 
in  1790.  A  similar  occurrence  has  a  second  time  taken  place,  in 
the  controversy  which  has  sprung  uj)  of  late  years  in  the  bosom 
of  the  evangelical  body  in  Geneva.  Prof.  Gaussen  having  corae 
forward  as  an  advocate  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
his  interesting  and  instructive  work  entitled  Theopneustia,  he  has 
taken,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  high  gi^ound  of  the  Helvetic 
Confession,  and  he  has  been  speedily  followed  by  M.  Scherer,  who 
seems  to  have  passed  over  to  the  entire  denial  of  the  doctrine.  In 
these  circumstances.  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigne  has  delivered  a  dis- 
course on  occasion  of  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Evangelical 
Society  of  Geneva,  touching  on  the  same  subject.t     The  more 


*  "  Turn  quoad  consonas,  turn  quoad  vocalia  et  puncta  ipsa  sive 
punctorum  saltern  potestatem,  et  turn  quoad^res,  turn  quoad  verba, 
^£37rv£V(7To:." — Formula  Concensus  Helvetici,  1675. 

t  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigne  s  Discourse  is  given  in  three  consecutive  num- 
bers of  the  Archives  du  Ghribtianisnie,  July  13  and  27,  and  Aug.  10,  1850. 
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direct  bearing,  indeed,  of  Merle  d'Aubigne'a  discourse  is  against  a 
form  of  mysticism  which  has  appeared,  and  which  wholly  sets 
aside  the  Scriptures  by  transferring  the  inspiration  they  claim  to 
the  breast  of  every  individual.  He  gives,  nevertheless,  a  simi- 
mary  view  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  and  a  view  which  is  of 
the  more  importance,  since  it  has  been  formally  and  enthusiasti- 
cally adopted  (according  to  the  Christian  Times)  by  the  first 
Synod  of  the  United  Evangelical  churches  in  France,  held  at 
Sainte  Foy  on  the  28th  of  August  last.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
the  doctrine  as  thus  laid  down.  It  is  the  usual  Swiss  doctrine, 
that  God  both  gave  the  ideas  and  dictated  the  words  of  the  whole 
Scripture.  That  I  do  not  hold  this  doctrine  I  have  already 
stated ;  and  I  must  now  add,  that  I  most  sincerely  regret  that  a 
stand  so  nobly  made  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  should 
be  made  for  a  scheme  of  inspiration  which  I  am  convinced  cannot 
l^e  maintained. 

The  mode  of  argument  adopted  by  Gaussen  and  Merle 
d'Aubigne  is  the  same,  although  not  expanded  by  both  to  an 
equal  extent ;  and  I  shall  devote  a  few  lines  to  exhibiting  what 
I  conceive  to  be  its  essential  fallacy. 

In  this  argument  the  Bible  is  brought  forward  in  the  mass  as 
a  revelation: — "Za  revelation  existe,  qui  est  la  Bihle.^''  Then  it 
is  shown  that  revelation  must  be  from  God,  both  in  its  ideas  and 
its  words ;  from  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  proper  and  exclu- 
sive notion  of  inspiration  is  that  of  imparting  both  ideas  and 
words.  The  argument  next  affirms  that  the  whole  Bible  is 
inspired,  and  then  concludes  with  the  inference,  that  throughout 
the  whole  Bible  the  Holy  Spirit  has  both  given  the  ideas  and 
dictated  the  words. 

Now  my  quarrel  here  is  solely  with  the  conception  of  inspira- 
tion, which  I  take  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  become  so  is  by  no  means  obscure.  It  lies  m  bringing  forward 
the  Bible  in  a  mass  as  a  revelation.  To  assert  this  is  to  use  the 
word  revelation  in  a  very  loose  manner,  and  with  a  latitude 
quite  incompatible  with  clear  thinking,  or  conclusive  argument. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  Bible  is  not  a  revelation.  It  co7itains  a 
large  and  infinitely  precious  amount  of  revealed  truth — in  one 
word,  a  revelation  ;  but  it  contains  much  more.  We  affirm,  at 
least,  that  the  Bible  contains  a  large  quantity  of  matter  which, 
being  known  to  the  winters,  did  not  require  to  be  revealed,  and 
was  not  revealed :  and  if  our  brethren  do  not  admit  this,  here  is 
the  point  where  our  difference  arises,  and  where  our  discussions 
must  commence. 

Let  our  brethren  hear  us,  and  give  consideration  to  our  words. 
They  affirm  that  the  ideas  and  words  of  the  whole  Bible  must 
have  been  given  by  the  Spirit,  because  it  is  a  revelation ;  and  we 
agree  with  them  that,  in  so  far  as  the  Bible  is  a  revelation,  its 
ideas  and  words  have  been  given  by  the  Spirit.     The  only  quea- 

BB 
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tion,  then,  between  us  is,  whether  there  be  any  part  of  the  Bible 
which  is  not  a  revelation,  any  matter  in  it  which  was  recorded  of 
personal  knowledge  or  consciousness,  without  having  been  re- 
vealed ?  If  they  will  take  the  negative  side  of  this  question,  and 
make  it  good,  they  will  bring  us  to  their  position ;  only  let  them 
remember  that  they  must  not  reason  in  this  case  from  a  foregone 
conclusion  respecting  the  nature  of  inspiration  itself,  since  that 
is  one  of  the  points  involved  in  the  issue. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  see  their  way  to  the  admis- 
sion that  some  part — it  matters  not  how  little — of  the  Bible  was 
not  revealed,  then  the  way  will  be  still  further  open  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  idea  of  inspiration  itself.  Hitherto  the  argument 
has  stood  thus : — Inspiration  must  consist  in  the  giving  of  both 
ideas  and  words,  because  all  inspired  matter  is  revealed.  But 
now  we  suppose  it  to  be  admitted  that  some  inspii^ed  matter  was 
not  revealed ;  and  the  new  question  arises,  What  was  inspiration 
when  the  matter  was  not  revealed?  I  have  given  my  opinion 
that  it  was  a  communication  of  divine  wisdom.  Will  our  brethren 
now  give  theirs? 


Note  P.     Page  351. 

It  is  the  Helvetic  notion  of  inspiration  which  has  acquired  the 
designation  of  the  mechanical,  or  organic  scheme.  Whence  the 
term  mechanical  has  been  derived  I  do  not  know ;  but  that  the 
word  organic  is  fairly  applied  may  appear  from  the  following 
citation  from  Gaussen : — 

"Without  pretending  in  any  manner  to  explain  how  the  Holy 
Spirit  could  dictate  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the  Scriptures  (since 
the  knowledge  of  this  mystery  is  not  given  to  us,  nor  required  of  us), 
what  may  be  recognized  in  this  divine  work  ? 

"Two  things — first,  an  impulse;  that  is  to  say,  an  influence  upon  the 
will  of  the  men  of  God,  to  move  them  to  speak  and  write :  and, 
secondly,  a  suggestion  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  influence  upon  their  tinder- 
standing  and  organs.  To  produce,  in  the  first  place,  loithin  them, 
ideas  more  or  less  elevated  of  the  truth  which  they  were  on  the  point 
of  promulgating;  and  then  externally  producing  expressions  the  most 
divinely  adapted  to  the  eternal  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost." — TJieop- 
neustia,  p.  335. 

The  use  of  the  word  "organs"  in  this  definition  (borrowed 
probably  from  older  writers)  clearly  warrants  the  system  being 
caUed  the  organic  system.  In  Mr.  Morell's  notice  of  it  under 
the  name  of  the  mechanical  system,  he  mentions  as  the  three 
principal  forms  under  which  it  has  appeared,  that  it  supposes 
a  new  faculty,  a  verbal  dictation,  and  a  specific  impulse.  The 
last  two  of  these  are  in  Gaussen's  definition,  but  not,  I  think, 
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the  first.  Dr.  Henderson  calls  this  an  "antiquated  hypothesis  ;"* 
but  the  recent  movement  at  Geneva  shows  it  to  have  some 
vitality  in  it  still. 

Mr.  Morell  clearly  does  the  subject  injustice,  however,  when  he 
quietly  assumes  that  there  is  nothing  between  this  and  what  he 
is  pleased  to  patronize  as  the  dynamical  theory.  He  has  wholly 
disregarded  in  his  work  what  may  be  described  as  the  Lutheran 
and  later  English  doctrine,  and  has  thus  invalidated  the  entire 
discussion  which  he  has  so  elaborately  conducted.  For,  when  he 
comes  to  the  support  of  the  dynamical  theory,  his  single  argument 
is,  that  the  mechanical  theory  will  not  account  for  certain  charac- 
teristics of  the  Bible — its  progressive  morality,  its  minor  discre- 
pancies, and  its  canonical  reception — and  that  the  dynamical 
theory  will.  Suppose  we  admit  this,  then  we  say  that  there  is 
another  theory,  which  he  has  not  examined,  and  which  may, 
perhaps,  supply  equal  facilities. 

This  is  not  the  only  observation,  however,  to  which  the  evidence 
adduced  by  Mr.  Morell  in  support  of  the  dynamical  theory  of 
inspiration  is  liable. 

It  is  as  a  whole  scanty  and  deficient.  The  reasons  are  but 
three ;  and  they  are  literally  these,  that  the  theory  will  account 
for  the  alleged  impure  morals  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  dis- 
crepancies and  defects  of  Scripture  narrative  and  discussion,  and 
the  general  reception  of  the  canonical  books.  The  theory  really 
will  account  for  these  astounding  phenomena,  and  consequently  it 
must  be  true.  Why,  not  to  repeat  the  observation  just  now 
made,  that  it  is  possible  some  other  theory  may  account  for  them 
equally  well,  we  cannot  help  asking  in  our  simplicity,  Is  this  all  ? 
Is  there  no  attempt  to  show  that  a  higher  potency  of  the  human 
understanding  (in  affirming  which  to  be  inspiration  the  dynami- 
cal theory  consists)  is  adequate  to  the  discovery  of  divine  secrets, 
and  that  its  more  elevated  efi'orts  can  give  to  the  perceptions  of 
men  authority  as  the  mind  of  God  ?  Is  there  no  attempt  to  show 
that  the  theory  can  account,  not  merely  for  the  alleged  imperfec- 
tions of  the  Bible,  but  for  its  glorious  excellences,  and  that  it  is 
consistent  with  the  veracity  of  its  oft-repeated  claim  to  be  the 
words  of  the  Most  High  ?  To  these,  and  many  other  questions  of 
this  class  which  crowd  upon  the  thoughtful  reader  of  Mr.  Morell's 
pages,  the  only  answer  is.  No.  No  such  evidence  is  adduced; 
perhaps  none  could  be  found. 

Further,  the  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  properly  available. 
Mr.  Morell  has  blended  the  two  questions  of  inspiration  and 
canonicity.  Now  the  latter  has  no  real  connexion  with  the  former. 
It  is,  for  the  most  part,  purely  an  historical  question,  and  rests 
upon  totally  difi"erent  evidence  from  tliat  which  determines  the 
question  of  inspiration. 

*  On  Inspiration,  p.  65. 
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Finally,  the  evidence  which  is  applicable  has  no  conclusive 
power.  It  presents  two  difficulties  to  the  advocates  of  the 
mechanical  theory,  but  it  does  no  more.  Mr.  Morell  knows  very 
well,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  advocates  of  that  theory  beheve 
these  difficulties  can  be  surmounted ;  and,  at  all  events,  no  party 
can  be  expected  to  abandon  a  theory  which  they  judge  to  have 
strong  positive  support,  because  some  difficulties  remain  which 
they  ai'e  not  able  to  remove. 


Note  Q.     Page  351. 

*'We  cannot  but  conclude  that  inspiration,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 

the  inditing  of  the  sacred  oracles,  is  hut  of  one  kind 

The  expression  seems  to  imply  nothing  short  of  the  idea,  that  the 
whole  sacred  volume  is  from  God ;  the  wnters  received  hath  their  sen- 
timents  and  words  from  the  Holy  Spirit.'' — Frazer's  Essay  on  Inspira- 
tion, in  the  second  volume  of  Evidences  of  Katural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  p.  446.     Edinburgh,  1835. 


Note  R.     Page  351. 

Eeferring  to  matters  prcA'iously  known  by  the  sacred  writers, 
he  says :  "  'Tis  clear  that  a  new  suggestion  was  absolutely  useless. 
And  as  we  ought  not  at  any  time  to  have  recourse  to  mii'acles 
but  in  a  case  of  necessity,  we  should  violate  that  maxim  by  affirm- 
ing that  the  Holy  Ghost  suggested  and  whispered  into  the  ears  of 
the  apostles  what  they  knew  before." — La  Motheh  riupiration  of 
the  New  Testament  Asserted,  1694. 


Note  S.     Page  352. 

The  want  of  judgment  shown  in  the  selection  of  this  term  has 
struck  other  writers.     Thus  Dr.  Dick : — 

"  This  kind  of  inspiration  has  been  called  the  inspiration  of  sugges- 
tion. It  may  be  deemed  of  little  importance  to  dispute  about  a 
word ;  but  suggestion,  seeming  to  express  an  immediate  operation  on 
the  mind  by  which  ideas  are  excited  in  it,  is  of  too  hmited  signffica- 
tion  to  denote  the  various  modes  in  which  prophets  and  apostles  were 

made  acquainted  with  supernatural  truths This  degree 

of  inspiration,  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  should  be  called  revela- 
tion ;  a  word  preferable  to  suggestion,  because  it  is  expressive  of  all 
the  ways  in  which  God  communicated  new  ideas  to  the  minds  of  his 
servants.  It  is  a  word,  too,  chosen  by  the  Holy  Ghost  himself  to 
signify  the  discovery  of  truths  formerly  unknown  to  the  apostles." — 
Dick's  Lectures  on  Theology,  vol.  i.,  p.  199. 
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It  is  humbling,  after  reading  so  judicious  a  remark  as  this,  to 
turn  to  this  writer's  definition  of  inspiration,  and  to  observe  how 
it  violates  his  own  canon.  "Inspiration,"  says  he,  "is  an  influence 
on  the  understandings,  imaginations,  memories,  and  other  mental 
powers  of  the  sacred  writers,  by  which  they  were  qualified  to 
communicate  to  the  world  the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God."* 
This  definition  violates  his  own  canon  in  two  respects.  In  the 
first  place,  it  represents  inspu^ation  as  an  operation  on  the  mind, 
which  is  the  very  reason  why  he  objects  to  the  word  suggestion ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  will  not  in  any  way  comprehend  the 
idea  of  revelation,  which  he  proposes  to  substitute  for  suggestion. 


Note  T.      Page '352. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader,  that  I  difi'er  from  writers  who 
have  used  the  terms  superintendence,  elevation,  &c.,  in  classing 
all  the  ideas  conveyed  by  them  under  the  comprehensive  term, 
wisdom.  In  so  far,  I  might  be  regarded  as  merely  reducing  to 
greater  simplicity  a  system  which  had  been  unnecessarily  and 
undesirably  complex.  But  I  go  much  further.  On  the  one  hand, 
wisdom  is  more  than  superintendence,  elevation,  &c.  On  the  other 
hand  (and  this  is  by  far  the  most  important  difference),  I  maintain 
inspiration  in  its  lowest  degree  to  be  a  communication  of  divine 
wisdom,  I  recoil  from  such  words  as  excitement,  or  elevation,  in 
this  connexion,  because  they  denote  merely  an  increased  potency 
of  the  human  faculties ;  and  I  cannot  but  agree  with  Carson  and 
others  of  that  school,  in  their  assertion  that  this  is  not  inspiration. 
Divine  inspiration  is  (to  keep  the  metaphor)  the  breathing  of  God 
(in  some  sense)  into  man.  In  its  lowest  sense,  the  communication 
to  man  (for  the  time  and  the  object  contemplated)  of  divine 
wisdom ;  in  the  next  degree,  the  communication  to  man  of  divine 
knowledge ;  and  in  the  highest  degree,  the  communication  to  man 
(for  the  time  and  for  the  purpose)  of  the  divine  personality  or 
indwelling. 

Note  U.    Page  353. 

I  WOULD  not  be  understood  as  setting  uj)  any  claim  to  origin- 
ality, which,  upon  such  a  subject,  would  seem  to  have  little  to 
recommend  it.  I  have  simply  said  that  "I  do  not  know"  whether 
I  have  any  precursor  in  the  view  I  have  given.  Upon  consulting 
the  few  commentators  I  have  by  me  on  the  passages  referred  to, 
I  do  not  find  it  taken  by  them ;  but  it  is  doubtless  to  be  found 
somewhere  or  other  among  theological  writers,  if  it  have  any 

*  Essay  on  Inspiration,  p.  21 :  Lectures  on  Theology,  p.  193. 
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ground  of  probability  at  all.  Even  if  held,  however,  as  a  point 
of  biblical  interpretation,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  incor- 
porated by  any  writer  into  the  general  idea  of  inspiration. 
Tholuck,  in  his  recent  historical  papers  of  the  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion,* states  that  "inspiration  in  the  widest  extent  of  the  notion" 
is  maintained  in  the  Helvetic  Confession,  and  by  the  doctors  of 
the  Eeformed  church;  this  "widest  extent"  being  that  the  ideas 
were  given,  and  the  words  dictated,  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  less 
comprehensive  idea  of  inspiration  has  been  held  by  many,  as  by 
the  Lutheran  and  later  English  divines  generally,  but  a  more 
comprehensive  one  nowhere  appears.  Doddridge,  with  many  after 
him,  speaks  of  superintendence,  and  other  degrees  ascending  up 
to  revelation ;  but  beyond  revelation  no  one  seems  to  have  risen. 
"Inspiration  in  the  highest  sense,"  says  Parry,t  "is  the  immediate 
communication  of  knowledge  to  the  human  mind  by  the  Spirit  of 
God."  Elsewhere  he  adopts  the  terms  suggestion  and  superinten- 
dence. Whitby  speaks  of  suggestion  and  direction.!};  Mr.  Jordan, 
of  revelation  and  guidance. § 

After  all,  if  my  view  is  original,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  this  is  an  argument  against  it,  rather  than  in  its  favour ;  I 
cannot,  however,  relinquish  my  right  to  think  for  myself. 


Note  V.     Page  353. 

A  SPECIMEN  of  such  rejection  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Carson's 
treatment  of  Dr.  Dick.|| 

It  is  a  great  misfortune,  and,  as  it  strikes  me,  a  singular 
characteristic  of  this  controversy,  that  the  positions  taken  in  it  have 
covered  so  vast  a  space  of  ground,  and  have  been  of  such  endless 
diversity,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  stand — quite  impossible, 
unless  you  place  yom^self  at  one  or  other  of  the  two  extremes — in 
a  position  in  which  you  shall  not  have  to  fight  with  antagonists 
on  both  sides.  Thus  I  have  been  in  agi'eement  with  Lutherans 
and  Helvetians  alike,  in  contending  against  the  modern  emascu- 
lating notions  of  inspiration ;  but  now  the  entente  cordiale  has 
ceased,  and  I  have  to  defend  myself  no  less  resolutely  against 
some  of  them.  In  particular  this  infelicity  affects  that  part  of  the 
discussion  which  relates  to  verbal  inspiration.  This  has  been 
asserted  in  so  high  a  sense,  that  the  enemies  of  inspiration  have 
made  a  strenuous,  not  to  say  a  successful  assault  upon  it;  and 
because  some  of  the  devoted  advocates  of  inspiration  cannot  assist 

*  Evangelical  Christendom,  for  September,  1850,  p.  270. 

+  Parr/s  Inquiry,  p.  28. 

X  See  Preface  to  his  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament. 

§  See  his  remarks  on  Tholuck's  papers  in  Evangelical  Christendom. 

II  Theories  of  Inspii-atiou,  p.  204. 
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in  defending  this  extreme  position,  they  are  harshly  charged 
"with  surrendering  a  post  to  the  enemy."  And  hence,  practically, 
these  writers  come  rather  to  be  identified  with  adversaries  in 
resisting  an  unwarrantable  pretension,  than  with  friends  in  vindi- 
cating well-defined  truth.  In  this  manner  Dr.  Henderson,  in  his 
valuable  work,  has  a  whole  Lecture  against  verbal  inspiration,  as 
though  he  totally  denied  it ;  when,  as  is  plain  from  the  passage 
cited  below,  he  argues  against  verbal  inspiration  only  on  the 
theory  of  inspiration  itself  which  he  disclaims,  and  that,  on  his 
own  theory^  he  maintains  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
as  distinctly  as  any  one.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that 
while  this  modified  scheme  of  verbal  inspiration  is  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  school  of  Swiss  divines,  it  is  much  more  than  is  con- 
ceded to  us  by  adversaries  on  the  other  side ;  and  thus,  besides 
showing  higher  ground  to  be  untenable,  we  have  to  maintain  our 
own. 

The  passage  above  referred  to  from  Dr.  Henderson  is  as  follows. 
Speaking  of  the  rigid  sense  in  which  the  advocates  of  verbal 
inspiration  in  the  Helvetic  notion  of  it  understand  the  word 
inspiration,  he  says : — 

"  Remove  this  restricted  acceptation,  and  invest  the  word  with  the 
whole  extent  of  meaning  which  the  phenomena  of  Scripture  require, 
and  there  will  be  no  absurdity  in  maintaining  that  a  discourse  may  be 
inspired,  though  the  single  terms  of  that  discourse  may  not  have  been 
directly  imparted  to  the  writer.  According  to  the  doctrine  laid  down 
in  a  former  lecture,  the  penmen  of  Scripture  wrote  under  an  influence 
so  exerted,  as  to  secure  the  proper  deposition  of  those  matters  which 
were  to  be  transmitted  in  writing  for  the  benefit  of  mankind." — 
Henderson  on  Inspiration,  p.  416. 

This  is  nothing  short  of  maintaining  verbal  inspiration  in  the 
sense  in  which  Dr.  Henderson  understands  inspiration  itself. 
And  Dr.  Dick  takes  similar  ground,  as  appears  from  the  following 
passage  from  his  writings.  Having  spoken  of  the  obvious  verbal 
inspiration  of  some  parts  of  Scripture,  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

"With  regard  to  other  parts  of  Scripture,  consisting  of  histories, 
moral  reflections,  and  devotional  pieces,  I  would  not  contend  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  language  in  the  same  sense.  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  writers  were  permitted  to  exercise  theu'  own  faculties 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  express  themselves  in  their  natural  manner. 
At  the  same  time,  when  we  consider  the  promise  of  Christ  to  his 
disciples,  that  when  they  were  brought  before  kings  and  governors 
for  his  sake,  it  should  be  given  them  in  that  hour  what  they  should 
speak ;  •  and  recollget  the  a,fErmation  of  Paul,  that  he  and  the  other 
apostles  used  }\oi  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  taught, f  we  cannot  suppose  that,  when  they  were 
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most  at  liberty,  fhey  were  in  no  degree  directed  by  a  secret  influence 
in  the  selection  of  words  and  phrases." — Dick's  Lectures,  pp.  203,  204. 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  well  treated  by  Dr.  Leonard  "Woods, 
of  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  United  States,  in  his 
Lectures  on  the  Insj)iration  of  the  Scriptures,  chap.  v.  He  states 
his  general  view  in  the  following  terms : — 

"The  general  doctrine  of  inspiration,  understood  in  any  proper 
sense,  seems  clearly  to  imply  that  the  divine  influence  which  the 
prophets  and  apostles  enjoyed  must  have  pertained,  in  some  way,  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  communicated  divine  truth.  For  can  we 
suppose  that  God  moved  his  servants  to  write  a  particular  doctrine  or 
fact,  and  yet  did  not  influence  them  to  write  it  in  a  svdtable  manner? 
— that,  after  prompting  them  to  communicate  something  of  conse- 
quence, he  so  abandoned  them  that  they  were  hable — as  every  man 
without  divine  assistance  is — to  fall  into  mistakes,  or  to  make  the 
communication  in  a  manner  less  proper  in  itself,  and  less  agreeable  to 
the  mind  of  God,  than  some  other?" — Woods'  Lectures  on  Inspiration^ 
p.  70. 


Note  W.     Page  354. 

According  to  Mr.  Morell,  inspiration,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
speak  of  it — inspiration  as  a  communication  to  ns  of  the  mind  of 
God — is  not  needed.  "Why,"  says  he,  "should  we  be  perpetually 
craving  after  a  stiff,  literal,  verbal  infallibility?  Christianity 
cooisists  not  in  propositions — it  is  a  life  in  the  souV*  This  is  a 
pregnant  affirmation.  It  means  much,  and  embodies  a  principle 
the  influence  of  which  is  to  be  traced  throughout  Mr.  Morell's 
discussion  of  the  subject.  A  few  sentences  may  not  be  ill  bestowed 
on  the  examination  of  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  begin  this  examination  by  denpng  that 
Christianity  is,  in  one  view  of  it,  "a  life  in  the  soul;"  but  I 
demur  to  this  being  assigned  as  the  only  view  of  it.  There  is 
surely  an  objective,  as  well  as  a  subjective  Christianity;  a  Chris- 
tianity without  the  soul,  as  well  as  a  Christianity  within  it ;  an 
external  Christianity,  of  which  the  internal  presupposes  the 
existence,  and  to  which  it  constitutes  a  response. 

Admitting,  then,  that  subjective  Christianity  is — since  Mn 
Morell  pleases  to  call  it  so — "  a  life  in  the  soul,"  I  ask,  what  is 
objective  Chi'istianity  ?  It  does  not  consist  in  propositions,  says 
Mr.  Morell.  Very  well.  That  is  the  negative  (of  which  more 
hereafter) ;  but  what  is  t\ie positive  idea  of  objective  Christianity? 
On  this  point  our  author  says  nothing.  It  is  for  me,  then,  to 
speak :  and  I  affirm  that  Christianity,  objectively  considered,  is 
a  peculiar  method  of  divine  administration  towards  mankind. 

*  Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  183. 
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God's  method  of  saving  sinners  by  Jesus  Christ,  that  is  Chi-is- 
tianity — the  objective  or  external  Christianity,  to  which  the 
subjective  or  internal  Christianity,  the  "hfe  in  the  soul"  which 
the  appreciation  of  it  calls  forth,  corresponds. 

Well,  then,  even  objective  Christianity  "consists  not  in  propo- 
sitions." Surely  not ;  no  one  ever  supposed  such  a  thing,  although 
a  philosophical  writer  has  thought  proper  to  contradict  it.  But 
objective  Christianity  is  made  known  in  propositions.  For 
example :  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  This  is  a  proposition  by  which,  and  by  many 
such  like,  objective  Christianity,  or  God's  method  of  mercy,  is 
made  known  to  men. 

And  not  only  are  propositions  the  way  in  which  Christianity  is 
actually  made  known  to  men,  they  constitute  a  necessary  means 
to  this  end,  and  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be  accompHshed. 
Mr.  Morell,  indeed,  asserts  that  "  words— the  most  precise  words 
— can  never  convey  a  clear  religious  conception  to  an  unawakened 
mind ; "  and  while  one  is  pondering  the  import  of  this  mysterious 
language,  he  helps  us  to  his  meaning  by  saying — "No  logical 
precision  of  language  and  definition  is  needed  in  order  to  waken, 
up  intuitions."  No,  perhaps  not  "  logical  precision  of  language 
and  definition;"  but  ''language^'  Mr.  Morell,  surely  '^ language'^ 
"is  needed  in  order  to  waken  up  intuitions"  on  subjects  which  can 
be  known  by  no  other  means,  and  language  in  the  form  of  "  pro- 
positions," and  none  the  worse  for  "  logical  precision."  As  to  the 
assertion  that  "  words  can  never  convey  a  clear  religious  concep- 
tion to  an  unawakened  mind,"  I  think  it  absolutely  untrue. 
Words  are  the  means  of  conveying  conceptions  in  all  other  cases, 
and  why  not  on  subjects  religious?  As  to  their  not  conveying 
"  clear  conceptions  to  an  unawakened  mind,"  the  conveyance  of 
religious  conceptions  by  words  to  unawakened  minds  is  precisely 
the  method  which  God  has  instituted  for  awakening  them,  and 
the  only  method  which  it  is  competent  for  man  to  employ  towards 
his  fellows.  If  it  is  necessarily  fruitless,  man's  labour  is  vain,  and 
God's  appointment  absurd.  But  that  it  is  not  necessarily  fruitless 
is  manifest  from  the  facts,  as  patent,  not  only  in  the  case  of 
enlightened  men,  but  in  the  case  of  vmbelievers  themselves ;  for 
Christianity  cannot  be  rejected  imless  it  is  understood. 

Although,  therefore,  Christianity  does  not  "  consist  in  proposi- 
tions," the  knowledge  of  it  among  men  necessitates  the  use  of 
propositions,  as  the  only  medium  of  its  diffusion :  and  it  is,  conse- 
quently, of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  "  a  literal  and  verbal 
infallibility"  in  the  propositions  employed,  at  once  to  convey  to 
us  the  facts  of  the  divine  method,  and  to  waken  up  in  us  the 
intuitions  and  emotions  appropriately  corresponding  to  them. 

But  let  me  now  ask,  on  the  other  hand,  why  should  Mr.  Morell 
dislike  "a  literal  and  verbal  infallibility"  in  the  Scriptures;  and, 
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shutting  his  eyes  to  the  objective  aspect  of  Christianity,  concen- 
trate all  his  regard  on  the  subjective,  the  "life  in  the  soul"?  The 
reason  evidently  is — and  it  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  say  so — that 
he  recognizes  in  Christianity  no  fixed  character.  He  conceives  of 
it  as  constantly  undergoing  a  change,  advancing  in  a  line  of 
perpetual  progress,  and,  in  a  word,  moving  onward  with  the  age. 
Yes !  Mr.  Morell  is  really  a  man  of  the  movement,  if  not  in  poli- 
tics and  economics,  at  least  in  religion.  The  proof  of  it  is  close 
at  hand. 

"The  New  Testament,"  says  he,  "contains  the  conceptioBS  of  men 
who  lived  and  walked  with  Christ ;  who  drank  at  the  fountain-head 
of  truth ;  whose  religious  consciousness  was  awakened  and  elevated 
by  special  and  extraordinary  agencies  ;  who  must  be  regarded,  there- 
fore, as  coming  nearer  to  the  mind  of  Christ  than  any  other  men  can 
do  to  the  end  of  time.  Hence  their  minds  possessed  a  canonical 
authority  for  the  succeeding  church  :  they  give  us  the  first  clear  im- 
pressions from  the  divine  antitype  ;  they  appear  all  fresh  from  the 
heavenly  mould  ;  and  our  highest  wisdom  as  Christians  is,  first  to  get 
our  minds  into  the  closest  communion  with  them  as  regards  the  real 
elements  of  divine  truth,  and  then  to  develop  those  elements  by  all  the 
light  ichich  succeeding  ages  xoill  afford.'" 

I  draw  the  reader's  particular  attention  to  the  closing  lines  of 
this  paragraph.  "  Succeeding  ages,"  then,  will,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Morell,  "afford  light"  for  developing  "the  elements"  of 
divine  truth  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  apostles.  The  reader  will 
scarcely  credit  it,  perhaps,  but  the  meaning  really  is,  that  the 
development  of  religious  truth  is  constantly  progressive,  that  the 
"  ages "  of  men  become  successively  wiser  in  the  things  of  God ; 
and  that  even  apostolic  doctrine  is  to  be  modified  according  to 
the  advancing  illumination  of  the  human  intellect.  In  accordance 
with  this  view,  he  describes  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  his- 
tory as  merely  presenting  us  with  "  facts  in  the  religious  life  of  a 
people,  facts  in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  towards  a  loftier 
view^''  p.  179.  "We  see,"  says  he,  "their  religious  consciousness 
dissected  and  portrayed ;  there  are  its  excellences  and  defects ; 
there  its  struggles  with  evil,  and  aspirations  after  truth ;  there 
the  course  of  its  development  from  age  to  age  ;  there,  in  a  word, 
the  spirit  of  humanity  on  its  pathway  to  Christian  light  and  lovej'' 
p.  169.  ''''Herein  lies  their  inspiration,^''  says  he  (p.  179),  not  that 
they  tell  us  anything  from  God,  but  that  they  portray  to  us  the 
religious  history  of  mankind,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  wrought  in  them.  Mr.  Morell  thus  seems  to  con- 
ceive that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author  of  at  least  all  the  more 
considerable  religious  exercises  of  the  human  mind ;  that  he  is 
carrying  the  race  through  a  continuously  progressive  course  of 
divine  knowledge  ;  and  that  every  generation,  while  deriving 
something  old  from  its  precursors,  is  to  develop  something  new 
for  itself,     No  wonder  that  an"  infallible"  inspiration  doea  ilQt 
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suit  him.  In  such  a  course  as  he  imagines  the  human  race  to  be 
running,  he  cannot  allow  of  a  stationary  point.  In  ancient  times 
"the  spirit  of  humanity"  was  "on  its  pathway,"  and  the  same 
"spirit  of  humanity"  is  "on  its  joathway"  still.  We,  instead  of 
looking  back  to  the  apostolic  age  as  a  focus  of  divine  light  from 
which  our  own  illumination  is  to  be  continually  renewed,  are  also 
to  go  onward,  and  "develop  the  elements  of  divine  knowledge" 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  "  by  the  light  which  succeeding 
ages  will  afford."  That  is  to  say,  we  are  to  correct  the  doctrines 
of  Paul  and  Peter,  of  James  and  John,  by  the  speculations  of 
Strauss  and  Hegel,  of  Emerson  and  Carlyle. 

As  further  evidence  that  no  injustice  has  been  done  to  Mr. 
Morell  by  the  view  above  taken  of  his  position,  I  introduce  the 
following  quotation  from  the  last  of  his  Four  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophical  Tendencies  of  the  Age.  Speaking  of  our  "great 
fundamental  religious  conceptions,"  he  says : — 

* '  For  the  truth  and  adequacy  of  these  we  must  appeal  to  the  re- 
ligious consciousness  of  mankind — the  religious  consciousness,  I  mean, 
enlightened  by  all  the  aids  and  influences,  natural  or  revealed,  which 
lie  open  to  us  from  so  may  sources.  The  truth  which  Christianity 
has  to  develop  lies  potentially  in  the  word,  just  as  the  plant,  or  tree, 
lies  concealed  in  the  seed :  but  as  the  seed  must  come  in  contact  with 
the  warmth  of  heaven  and  the  moisture  of  the  soil  ere  it  can  produce 
the  flower  and  the  fruit,  so  also  must  the  germ  of  truth  contained  in 
the  inspired  records  of  the  apostolic  church  come  into  contact  with 
the  activity  of  thinking  minds,  and  the  warmth  of  loving  hearts, 
before  that  which  is  but  a  germ  in  the  word  becomes  a  living  and 
practical  reahty  in  the  world.  The  human  consciousness  is  the  soil 
in  which  these  germs  of  truth  vegetate  and  grow ;  it  is  at  once  the 
instrument  and  medium  of  its  development;  and  to  it,  consequently, 
we  must  appeal  as  the  great  authority  which  can  alone  solve,  in  the 
course  of  time  and  by  the  effort  of  labour,  the  great  controversies 
which  for  so  many  centuries  have  agitated  the  world.  As  the  re- 
ligious consciousness  of  humanity,  prompted  and  refined  by  all  divine 
aids,  becomes  more  perfect  and  more  pure,  in  that  proportion  shall 
we  find  controverted  points  thrown  into  new  relations  ;  ajiparent  con- 
tradictions merged  and  reconciled  in  higher  principles  ;  and  the  great 
tide  of  human  thought  rolling  all  things,  even  the  most  apparently 
paradoxical,  onwards  and  upwards  to  the  light  of  day, 

"The  appeal  to  human  consciousness  at  large  is  open,  however,  to 
one  objection;  namely,  this,  that  if  this  sensus  communis  (which  is 
assumed  as  the  supreme  judge  of  truth)  be  perpetually  growing  and 
expanding,  then  the  standard  of  truth  must  be  ever  varying.  Cen- 
turies ago  that  standard  could  not  have  been  what  it  is  now  ;  centuries 
hence  it  will  have  made  an  equal  progress.  Now,  to  obviate  this 
objection,  we  at  once  admit  that  the  standard  of  truth  to  man  does 
vary ;  that  it  is  progressive,  and  consequently  that  we  are  unable  to  say 
that  we  have  carried  our  philosophy  to  the  highest  point,  and  attained 
the  full  measure  of  [religious]  truth  which  is  accessible  to  man.  Hu- 
manity, we  assert,  is  in  progress ;  the  standard  of  truth,  the  universal 
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human  reason,  is  in  progress ;  trutli  itself,  viewed  subjectively,  and 
in  relation  to  man,  is  in  progress.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  our  test 
varies,  so  far  from  being  an  objection,  is  only  a  surer  indication  of  its 
reality.  Had  we  now  a  fixed  test  [of  religious  truth]  humanity  would 
outgrow  it ;  that  which  would  serve  for  one  age  would  not  be  suited 
to  the  next ;  or,  if  it  were,  then  himian  [religious]  knowledge  must  be 
confined  within  certain  attained  dimensions,  where  it  would  grow  stiJQf 
and  dead,  losing  all  its  vitality  in  stagnation,  and  consequent  decay." 
MorelVs  Four  Lectures,  pp.  176, 177. 

How,  entertaining  the  view  here  developed,  the  author  can 
have  fallen  into  the  inconsistency  of  asserting  that  "  the  apostles 
came  nearer  to  the  mind  of  Christ  than  any  other  men  can  do  to 
the  end  of  time,"*  it  might,  if  Mr.  Morell's  wi^itings  were  charac- 
terised by  consistency,  be  diflacult  to  say.  It  is,  however,  too 
much  moi'e  suo  to  excite  surprise. 


Note  X.     Page  355. 

Passages  to  this  effect  might  readily  be  cited  from  various 
authoi^;  but  I  content  myself  with  a  single  example. 

"That  to  a  certain  extent,  verbal  inspiration,  or  the  inspiration  of 
words,  took  place,  is  not  denied.  In  recording  matters  immediately 
spoken  with  an  audible  voice  by  Jehovah,  or  by  an  augel-interj^reter ; 
in  giving  expression  to  points  of  revelation  which  entirely  surpassed 
the  comprehension  of  the  writers ;  in  recording  prophecies  the  minute 
bearings  of  which  they  did  not  perceive ;  in  presenting  views  of  truth, 
or  enacting  institutions,  which  belonged  to  a  different  economy,  and 
to  which  there  was  nothing  analogous  in  preceding  dispensations ;  in 
short,  in  committing  to  writing  any  of  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  accurately  expressed,  the 
writers  were  suppHed  with  the  words  as  weU  as  with  the  matter." — 
Henderson  on  Inspiration,  p.  390. 

Note  Y.     Page  355. 

_  In  this  sense  Dr.  Pye  Smith  himself  maintains  verbal  inspira- 
tion, and  Dr.  Carson  admits  the  validity  of  it.  Remarking  on 
Dr.  Pye  Smith's  observation,  that  "the  divine  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  T\Titer  would  as  certainly  guide  the  rational  faculty 
of  expression  to  the  adoption  of  the  best  and  most  suitable  terms, 
as  if  the  words  were  dictated  to  a  mere  amanuensis,"  Dr.  Carson 
makes  the  follomng  express  admission : — "  If  the  divine  influence 
on  the  mind  of  the  writer  has  certainly  guided  the  rational 
faculty  of  expression  to  the  adoption  of  the  best  and  most  suitable 
terms  and  phrases,  then  the  terms  and  phimoses  of  Scripture  are  all 
given  hy  God." — Carson's  Theories  of  Inspiration,  p.  104. 

*  Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  183. 
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Note  Z.     Page  356. 

I  DEPART  in  this  instance  from  the  common  rendering,  not  from 
a  love  of  singularity,  but  on  account  of  its  j)alpable  inaccuracy. 
A  reference  to  any  good  lexicon  or  commentator,  or  even  a  glance 
at  the  connexion  of  the  passage,  will  show  at  once  the  true 
meanins:. 


Note  A  A.     Page  356. 

I  AM  aware  that  the  New  Testament  writers  do  not  always 
make  their  quotations  from  the  Old  with  verbal  accuracy ;  and  so 
far  as  this  circumstance  may  be  supposed  to  create  a  difficulty  in 
reference  to  the  \'iew  of  verbal  inspiration  I  have  adopted,  I 
make  on  it  the  following  observations. 

First.  The  apparent  number  of  such  verbal  differences  will  be 
considerably  reduced  by  a  regard,  1,  to  intentional  corruptions  of 
the  Hebrew  text ;  2,  to  various  readings ;  3,  to  the  imperfection 
of  biblical  learning. 

Secondly.  The  idea  of  verbal  accuracy  is,  to  a  great  degree 
irrelevant ;  since  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  were  always  made  in  a  translation,  and  very 
often  from  a  translation.  They  wrote,  not  in  Hebrew,  but  in 
Greek;  nearly  haK  of  their  citations  from  the  Old  Testament 
were  made  from  the  Greek  translation  of  it  then  extant,  the  Sep- 
tuagint ;  and  those  which  they  made  from  the  Hebrew  must  have 
been  translated  by  themselves  into  the  Greek  language. 

Thirdly.  Verbal  accuracy,  even  as  it  may  be  conceived  of  in  a 
translation,  was  in  many  instances  not  required  by  the  design 
with  which  the  quotation — often  to  be  rather  called  an  allusion — 
was  made. 

Fourthly.  Verbal  accuracy,  that  is  to  say,  a  close  translation  of 
the  original,  will  be  found  in  all  cases  in  which  stress  is  laid  upon 
words. 

On  this  subject  I  refer  the  reader  to  an  excellent  chapter  in 
Home's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  9. 


Note  B  B.     Page  356. 

My  use  of  this  passage  is,  of  course,  liable  to  question.  It 
appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  language  of  the  seventeenth 
verse  determines  the  reference  of  the  tenn  law  in  the  eighteenth, 
not  to  the  preceptive  jDarts  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  but  to  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  at  large.  "  Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  destroy  the  lav:  or  the  prophets:  I  am  not  come  to  destroy, 
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but  to  fulfil."  The  emphatic  use  of  the  phrase  "jot  or  tittle" 
cannot,  I  think,  be  taken  to  mean  less  than  every  'particle  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  In  many  cases  the 
alteration  of  a  jot  or  a  tittle  might  effect  a  very  material  altera- 
tion in  the  meaning  likeA\dse. 

Note  C  C.     Page  357. 

As  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  the  October 
number  of  Evangelical  Christendom  comes  into  my  hand,  con- 
taining a  paper  by  Mr.  Jordan  on  the  same  subject.  It  consists 
of  some  remarks  on  Gaussen's  Theopneustia  (now  reprinted  with 
the  title,  given  to  it  by  the  English  publisher,  "It  is  Written") 
suggested  by  a  recent  perusal  of  that  work,  and  "  a  Theory  of  the 
Verbal  Inspiration  of  Scripture."  On  the  second  portion  of  this 
paper  I  offer  a  few  remarks. 

1.  I  am  happy  to  agi^ee  with  Mr.  Jordan  in  his  general  positioD, 
that  "  no  theory  of  inspiration  can  be  right,  which  is  not  based 
upon  the  fact  of  its  being  verbal."  My  reasons  for  this  are 
assigned  at  some  length  in  the  preceding  Lecture. 

2.  I  am  constrained  to  differ  from  him  in  his  assertion  that 
"the  extraordinary  form  of  iuspiration  is  strictly  analogous  to 
the  ordinary  influence  of  grace — that  is,"  says  ]\Ii\  Jordan,  "  of 
inspiration."  He  thus  holds  two  kinds  of  inspiration;  one  the 
ordinary,  consisting  of  the  "  influence  of  grace,"  or  the  renewing 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  other  the  extraordinary,  con- 
sisting of  the  miraculous  influence  by  which  the  faculties  of  man 
are  employed  for  the  expression  of  the  mind  of  God.  He  tells  us 
that  this  doctrine  is  taught,  first,  by  the  Church  of  England,  and, 
secondly,  by  the  apostle  Paul.  The  order,  perhaps,  is  a  matter  of 
taste — but  let  that  pass.  All  that  he  quotes  Paul  as  teaching  us 
on  the  subject  is,  that  "it  is  God  who  worketh  in  us  to  will  and 
to  do  of  his  good  pleasure"  (Phil.  ii.  13) ;  which,  I  submit,  is  not 
at  all  to  the  purpose.  He  then  quotes  the  tenth  article  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  more  particularly  two  coUects,  in  which 
the  word  inspiration  is  used  of  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Spirit. 
Upon  this  point  I  have  only  to  ask  Mr.  Jordan  two  questions. 
The  first  is,  whether  he  means  to  adduce  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  proof  in  a  scriptural  discussion,  and  to  say 
that  "the  influence  of  gi^ace"  is  inspiration,  because  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  calls  it  so  ?  The  second  is,  whether  he  really 
thinks  that  the  compilers  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  really 
meant  to  teach  any  such  thing,  or  whether  he  does  not  rather 
understand  them  as  using  the  word  inspiration  in  a  loose  and 
indeterminate  sense?  The  latter,  I  confess,  is  my  opinion;  but, 
even  if  the  former  were  the  fact,  the  authority  of  the  docu- 
ment is  with  me,  and  with  many  more  (as  Mr.  Jordan  must  weU 
know),  absolutely  null  and  void. 
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3.  I  am  not  satisfied  witli  the  term  "  guidance,"  as  expressing 
the  second  part  of  his  view  of  inspiration.  The  passage  on  which 
he  rests  its  adoption  is  John  xvi.  13:  "When  he,  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  is  come,  he  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth  ;"  or  more  properly, 
"into  the  whole  truth."  Now,  the  object  to  which  the  guidance 
here  promised  is  directed,  is  "?Ae  truth;''''  and  it  thus  fails  of  the 
purpose  for  which  Mr.  Jordan  has  quoted  it,  which  is  to  place  it 
at  the  basis  of  a  theory  of  verbal  inspiration.  By  an  antagonist 
to  his  views  it  might,  I  think,  be  fairly  said,  that  the  passage 
affirms  nothing  concerning  the  inspiration  of  words ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  fully  satisfied  by  asserting  the  inspira- 
tion of  ideas.  The  sense  is,  in  my  judgment,  much  nearer  to 
what  Mr.  Jordan,  in  common  with  myself,  designates  revelation, 
than  to  what  he  means  by  guidance,  although  I  do  not  think  that 
even  this  is  its  exact  meaning.  I  would  rather  place  it  by  the 
side  of  a  fact  which  we  have  stated  in  Luke  xxiv.  45 :  "  Then 
opened  he  their  understanding,  that  they  might  understand  the 
Scriptures," 

The  term  being  thus  without  scriptural  authority,  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  I  do  not  think  it  adequate  to  the  facts.  Of  course, 
the  meaning  of  the  term  may  be  heightened  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, till  it  may  be  made  to  convey  the  whole  idea  of  inspiration ; 
but,  as  generally  used,  I  think  divine  guidance  is  not  divine 
inspii-ation.  I  conceive  persons  may  be  under  divine  guidance, 
who  nevertheless  are  not  inspired. 

4.  I  cannot  concur  in  Mr.  Jordan's  mode  of  "explaining  the 
manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  given  a  verbal  inspiration." 
He  says  it  is  by  "appropriation:"  by  which  he  means  that  the 
Spirit  "appropriates  to  his  own  purpose"  the  party  inspired. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  this  as  a  fact ;  but  what  does  it  explain  ? 
There  is  something  imposing  in  the  word  "  appropriation,"  but  it 
is  mere  appearance.  To  appropriate  a  person,  in  the  sense  here 
intended,  is  merely  to  make  use  of  him :  and  to  what  extent  does 
it  "explain  the  manner"  of  inspiration,  whether  verbal  or  other- 
wise, to  say  that  it  is  effected  by  the  Spirit's  making  use  of  a  man 
for  the  purpose  ?  The  question  still  remains,  ivhat  use  the  divine 
agent  makes  of  him,  and  in  what  manner  he  acts  upon  him? 

It  appears,  further,  that  Mr.  Jordan's  assignment  of  appropri- 
ation as  the  modus  of  inspiration  is  as  superfluous  as  it  is  fruitless. 
He  denies  dictation ;  and  the  proper  antithesis  to  this  is,  not 
appropriation,  but  guidance,  which  he  adduces  distinctly  in  its 
place.  When  he  has  said  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  done. 
Gaussen  says  that  inspiration  consists  of  revelation  and  dictation  ; 
Mr.  Jordan,  that  it  consists  of  revelation  and  guidance,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  the  matter.  In  what  manner  God  effects  either  of 
these  results  is  a  question  which  Gaussen  has  expressly  declined 
to  take  up ;  and  Mr.  Jordan  would  do  better  to  imitate  his 
discretion. 
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Note  D  D.     Page  357. 

It  is  not  till  I  am  despatching  the  last  proofs  to  the  printer, 
that  I  see  the  Biblical  Eeview  for  January,  1850,  and  the  notice 
of  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  which  it  con- 
tains. I  feel  bound  to  offer  on  one  part  of  this  article  a  few  re- 
marks, after  the  citation  I  have  made  from  the  work  itself  in 
the  preceding  Lecture.* 

The  reviewer  makes  an  attempt  to  identify  the  view  of  inspira- 
tion entertained  by  Dr.  Davidson  with  that  which  has  been  advo- 
cated by  Dr.  Henderson  and  Dr.  Pye  Smith.  They  are,  says  he, 
"  substantially  (the  itahcs  are  his)  the  same."  I  must  confess  that 
I  read  this  sentence  with  sm-prise ;  an  emotion  which  I  cannot 
but  think  that  all  the  eminent  men  whose  names  are  implicated 
must  feel  in  common  with  me.  The  reviewer,  in  proof  of  his 
assertion,  and  as  his  only  proof,  goes  on  to  state  that  "  they  all 
agree  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  verbal  insj^iration  ;"  which  in  a 
certain  sense  is  true,  but  which  also  in  a  certain  sense  is  false,  and 
which,  if  it  were  whoUy  true,  would  not  establish  the  identity 
affirmed  to  exist. 

The  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  is  twofold.  Some  authors 
mean  by  it  the  dictation  of  words  to  the  writers  by  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  others  mean  by  it  the  selection  of  words  by  the  writers 
under  the  influence  of  wisdom  imparted  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Now  it  is  against  the  doctrine  in  the  former,  which  may  be  caUed 
the  Helvetic  notion  of  it,  and  against  this  exclusively,  that  Dr. 
Pye  Smith  and  Dr.  Henderson  argue :  the  doctrine  in  the  second 
sense  of  it  they  not  only  do  not  reject,  but  they  both  hold  and 
advocate  it,  of  which  sufficient  evidence  is  adduced  in  notes  V 
and  Y,  now  in  the  reader's  hand.  Dr.  Davidson  certainly  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  in  its  first  form,  and  therein  he 
agrees  with  Pye  Smith  and  Henderson;  but  he  rejects  the  doc- 
trine in  its  second  form  also,  and  therein  he  differs  from  them. 

If,  however,  the  resemblance  in  this  respect  had  been  perfect 
instead  of  partial,  this  would  not  have  established  an  identity  of 
views  on  the  subject  of  inspiration  at  large.  Writers  who  reject 
the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  in  both  forms,  and  so  far  agree, 
diifer  widely  on  other  parts  of  the  subject  j  from  Parry  and  Bishop 
Tomline,  to  Michaelis  and  Morell. 

Nor  is  such  a  difference  between  Pye  Smith  and  Henderson  on. 
the  one  hand  and  Davidson  on  the  other  a  mere  possibiUty,  it  is 
a  fact.  Dr.  Davidson,  indeed,  nowhere  formally  treats  the  subject 
of  inspiration.  The  passage  which  both  the  reviewer  and  myself 
have  cited  bears  directly  on  the  question  whether  inspiration  was 

*  See  page  334  of  this  volume. 
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abiding  or  transient;  and  only  incidentally  is  there  dropped  in  it 
the  phrase  which  serves  as  a  definition  of  inspiration  itself :  "  It 
was  a  brightening  up  of  all  the  faculties  to  an  unusual  elevation." 
We  must  be  content,  therefore,  with  this,  since  it  is  all  that  the 
learned  jDrofessor  is  pleased  to  tell  us  of  his  views  on  the  subject; 
and  we  may  be  thankful  that  it  is  so  simple  and  intelligible.  But 
let  any  man  compare  this  with  the  chapter  in  which  Dr.  Hender- 
son treats  of  the  nature  of  inspiration,  and  with  the  remarks  at 
large  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  he  will  be  at  no  loss  for  evidence 
that  the  writers  are  far  asunder. 

That  the  alleged  resemblance  is  not  perfect,  indeed,  the  re- 
viewer seems  to  be  aware ;  since  he  cautiously  says  that  the  views 
of  these  writers  "  are  substantially  the  same."  All  I  can  say  upon 
this  matter  is,  that  I  totally  differ  from  him.  I  think  that  Dr. 
Davidson's  views  are  ^^ suhstantially  the  same"  with  those  of 
Morell  and  Akermann,  that  they  involve  an  abandonment  of  all 
that  is  valuable  in  the  entire  doctrine  of  inspiration,  and  that  the 
tendency  of  the  paper  in  the  Biblical  Review  to  allay  suspicion 
and  prevent  investigation  is  most  infelicitous.  That  Dr.  Davidson 
is  indebted  for  this  courtesy  to  the  position  he  holds,  I  cannot  for 
a  moment  suppose;  but,  in  my  judgment,  his  position  greatly 
aggravates  the  mischief  of  his  departure  from  the  truth,  and  lays 
upon  all  writers  who  ask  or  enjoy  the  public  confidence  a  more 
solemn  obligation  to  watchfulness  and  warning. 


c  c 
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ISToTE. — The  following  papers,  which  a])peared  iu  the  Baptist  3Iaga- 
zine  for  1850,  are  here  inserted  on  account  of  their  close  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  the  preceding  Treatise. 


DIVINE   INSPIEATIOiSr  NOT  A  DYNAMICAL 
PEOCESS. 

The  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  fact  of  vital 
importance  in  Christianity,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
tlie  Christian  that  it  should  be  not  erroneously  conceived.  I 
submit,  therefore,  a  few  thoughts  on  one  of  the  modes  in 
which  it  has  lately  been  represented.  The  divine  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  was,  we  are  told,  a  dynamical  process. 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  clearly  understand  this  propo- 
sition. 

The  word  d^^namical  is  formed  from  the  Greek  word 
Svvafii9j  which  signifies  powder.  A  dynamical  process,  there- 
fore, is  one  in  which  the  power  of  the  party  acted  on  is 
increased;  and  when  it  is  said  that  iusf)ii'ation  was  a  d}Tiami- 
cal  process,  the  meaning  is  that  it  consisted  in  increasing  the 
power  of  the  sacred  penmen  to  discern  and  record  the  mat- 
ters contained  in  the  Bible.  In  the  words  of  Professor 
Davidson,  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  was  "a 
brightening  up  of  all  their  faculties  to  an  unusual  elevation;" 
or,  according  to  Mr.  Morell,  it  was  just  such  an  invigoration 
of  the  mind  as  is  experienced  by  men  of  genius  (j^oets,  for 
example)  when  kindled  by  the  passionate  contemi^lation  of 
some  exciting  theme.  In  this  view  of  divine  inspiration  I 
cannot  concur,  and  I  reject  it  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  Because  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  is  nowhere  stated 
in  Holy  Scripture,  either  in  express  terms  or  by  implication. 

2.  Because  it  is  a  purely  gratuitous  hy])othesis;  there  being 
already  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  view  given  of  their  inspira- 
tion authoritative  and  satisfactory.     "  God,  at  sundry  times 
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and  in  diners  manners,  sjxike  in  times  past  to  tlie  fathers  by 
the  prophets"  (Hebrews  i.  i). 

3.  Because  it  is  an  hypothesis  devised  to  obviate  an  alleged 
difficulty  which  has  no  real  existence.  If  insj^iration  be  not 
dynamical,  it  is  said,  it  must  be  mechanical.  But  this  is  not 
true.  Inspiration  may  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Indeed,  mechanical  it  cannot  be,  since  mechanical  action  can 
take  place  only  among  mechanical  powers,  which,  in  the  case 
of  communication  between  a  creating  and  a  created  mind, 
are  wholly  wanting.  The  alleged  difficulty  would  seem  to 
rest  on  the  extraordinary  and  inadmissible  assumption,  that 
intelligent  communication  between  God  and  his  rational 
creatures  is  impossible. 

4.  Because,  as  an  h^qDothesis,  it  is  not  capable  of  explain- 
ing the  facts  to  which  it  relates.  No  brightening  ujd  of  the 
faculties,  for  example,  to  an  elevation  however  unusual,  can 
account  for  the  foretelling  by  men  of  distant  events,  which  is 
one  of  the  results  of  divine  inspiration  as  presented  to  us  in 
the  Scrij^tures.  Man's  knowledge  of  the  future  is  necessarily 
very  limited ;  and  yet  the  whole  course  of  time,  with  all  its 
wonders,  has  stood  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  inSj^ired  seers. 
Besides,  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  were  sometimes  un- 
intelligible to  themselves,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case 
if  they  had  been  the  mere  concei^tions  of  their  own  minds. 
It  was  thus  with  Daniel,  chap.  viii.  19;  and  of  the  whole 
mass  of  evangelical  prophecy  the  apostle  Peter  speaks  in  the 
following  terms :  "  Of  which  salvation  the  prophets  have 
inquired  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace 
that  should  come  unto  you :  searching  what  or  what  manner 
of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify, 
when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the- 
glory  that  should  follow"  (i  Peter  i.  10,  11).  Now  an 
hypothesis  which  will  not  explain  the  facts  for  which  it  is 
adduced  is  evidently  false  and  worthless. 

5.  Because  it  is  inconsistent  with  any  part  of  the  Bible 
being  "the  tcord  of  GodP  For  if,  even  in  its  sublimest 
l^ortions,  it  has  resulted  from  a  mere  brightening  up  of  the 
human  faculties,  it  clearly  can  be  nothing  more,  whatever 
may  be  its  truthfulness,  than  the  iDord  of  7nan.  In  how 
many  instances,  however,  the  Scripture  proclaims  itself  to  be 
*'the  word  of  the  Lord"  it  must  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me 
to  say.     What  inspired  men  thought  of  theii"  testimony,  and 
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how  it  was  received  by  converts  in  the  first  age  of  Clmsti- 
anity,  appears  sufficiently  from  the  following  declaration  of 
the  apostle  Panl,  addressed  to  the  Thessalonian  disciples: 
"  For  this  cause  also  thank  we  God  without  ceasing,  because, 
when  ye  received  the  word  of  God  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye 
received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth, 
the  word  of  God"  (i  Thess.  ii.  13).  Nothing  short  of  "the 
word  of  God"  can  form  an  adequate  basis  for  the  faith  and 
hope  of  man. 

6.  Because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were  treated,  both  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  They  constantly  referred  to  these  inspired 
records  as  having  autJiority,  which  it  is  quite  inconceivable 
they  should  have  done,  if  these  documents  had  contained  the 
mere  conceptions  and  utterances  of  men  in  an  elevated  state 
of  mind.  Paul  and  Peter,  James  and  John,  could  have 
gained  no  coiToboration  for  statements  of  theii-  own,  by 
merely  citing  the  fact  that  other  men  had  entertained  similar 
views  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  before;  and  least  of 
all  can  we  conceive  of  our  adorable  Lord,  the  Incarnate 
Wisdom,  as  gravely  sustaining  his  instructions  by  props  so 
feeble.  It  seems  certain  that  they  must  have  regarded  the 
ancient  Scriptures  as  traceable  to  some  higher  source  than 
the  mind  of  man,  however  its  faculties  might  have  been 
brightened  up — and  doubtless  they  were  right. 

7.  Because  it  assumes  that  all  the  objects  ever  seen  by 
inspired  men  are  within  the  natural  scope  of  the  human 
understanding.  For  the  brightening  up  of  man's  faculties 
cannot,  of  coui'se,  be  regarded  as  enlarging  their  natural 
scope,  but  only  as  enabling  them  to  command  whatever  may 
be  Avithin  it.  Consequently,  to  have  seen  all  that  is  recorded 
in  the  Bible  by  means  of  such  a  process,  supposes  that  the 
whole  was  originally  within  the  sphere  of  vision,  although  some 
parts  might  not  have  been  seen  till  the  eye  was  brightened 
■up.  Now  when  the  profound  and  sublime  contents  of  the 
Bible  are  considered,  it  seems  impossible  to  accept  the  con- 
clusion that  all  this  is  naturally  discoverable  by  man,  and 
requires  nothing  more  than  a  brightening  np  of  his  faculties 
in  order  to  arrive  at  it.  It  was  the  faith  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
at  least,  that  "the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  one  but  the 
Spirit  of  God"  (i  Cor.  ii.  11). 
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DIVINE  EEYELATION  NOT  A  MODE   OF 
INTELLIGENCE. 

''Revelation,"  says  Mr.  Morell,  necessarily  signifies  ''a 
mode  of  intelligence,"  "a  mode  or  process  of  intelligence," 
"a  process  of  the  intuitional  consciousness." '■'" 

I  have  quoted  these  several  phrases  because  I  wish  the 
reader  to  be  satisfied  that  I  have  not  availed  myself  of  a  slip 
of  the  pen,  or  misrepresented  the  \vriter's  real  meaning.  That 
the  sentiment  he  thus  expresses  is  both  important  in  itself, 
and  of  most  momentous  bearing,  must  be  evident  at  a  glance; 
or,  if  this  were  at  all  doubtful,  it  would  be  demonstrated  by 
the  fact,  that  the  author  infers  from  it  "that  the  Bible 
cannot,  in  strict  accuracy  of  language,  be  termed  a  revela- 
tion." I  shall  need  no  apology,  therefore,  for  ofi'ering  on  it 
a  few  remarks. 

1.  If  revelation  be  a  mode  or  process  of  intelligence,  it  is 
no  longer  divine,  but  human.  For  the  intelligence  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Morell  is  the  intelligence  of  the  human  mind, 
which,  of  course,  in  all  its  modes  and  processes,  must  be  hu- 
man still.  Kevelation,  however,  is  declared  to  be  a  process, 
not  of  man,  but  of  God;  as  it  is  written,  "  God  hath  revealed 
them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit"  (i  Cor.  ii.  10). 

2.  If  revelation  be  a  mode  or  process  of  human  intelli- 
gence, it  is  no  longer  something  directed  to  man,  but  some- 
thing taking  jDlace  in  him;  since  all  modes  and  processes  of 
human  intelligence  are  necessarily  within  the  mind  itself. 
The  Scripture  declares,  however,  as  in  the  passage  just  cited, 
that  revelation  is  a  process  directed  to  man,  and  therefore 
external  to  him. 

3.  If  revelation  be  a  mode  or  process  of  human  intelli- 
gence, there  is  then  a  certain  other  process  left  without  a 
name,  and  one  for  which  a  name  is  certainly  required.  The 
divine  act  of  communicating  truth  otherwise  unknowable  to 

*  Philosophy  of  Religion,  pp.  124, 125,  141. 
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man — this,  which  has  long  and  familiarly  been  called  revela- 
tion, if  it  is  no  longer  to  be  called  so,  by  what  term  is  it 
henceforth  to  be  designated?  It  is  undoubtedly  an  act  of 
infinite  importance  and  excellency,  and  cannot  be  suffered  to 
be  obliterated,  by  a  false  assumption  of  its  name  for  some- 
thing else,  from  the  category  of  sj^iritual  things. 

4.  In  truth,  however,  in  calling  revelation  a  mode  of  intel- 
ligence, Mr.  Morell  entirely  overlooks  the  essential  nature  of 
revelation  itself,  and  amuses  himself  with  one  of  its  condi- 
tions. "For  a  revelation  at  all  to  exist,"  says  he,  "there 
must  be  an  intelligent  being  on  the  one  hand  adapted  to 
receive  it;  and  there  must  be  on  the  other  hand  a  process  by 
which  this  same  intelligent  beinsr  becomes  conscious  of  it." 
Doubtless :  but  this  very  statement  clearly  implies,  that 
neither  the  intelligent  being,  nor  any  process  of  intelligence 
of  which  it  is  capable,  is  the  revelation  itself.  Yet,  because 
a  revelation  implies,  or,  as  Mr.  Morell  says,  "indicates,"  a  pro- 
cess of  intelligence  in  the  reception  of  it,  he  strangely  leaps 
to  the  assertion  that  the  process  of  intelligence  is  the  revela- 
tion itself  A  more  obvious  and  transparent  fallacy  could 
scarcely  have  been  fallen  into  by  any  writer  pretending  to 
reason,  and  it  is  especially  surprising  in  a  writer  of  such  high 
philosophical  pretensions  as  Mr.  Morell.  That  the  natural 
and  just  idea  of  revelation  had  really  presented  itself  to  his 
mind  is  evident  from  the  very  first  sentence  he  has  wi'itten 
on  the  subject,  which  is  as  follows:  "  The  idea  of  a  revelation 
always  implies  a  process  by  which  knowledge  is  communicated 
to  an  intelligent  being."  If  he  had  said  a  revelation  is  such 
a  process  he  would  have  expressed  the  exact  truth.  How, 
after  being  so  near  it,  he  could  liaA^e  glided  off  into  the  falla- 
cious notion  that  revelation  is  not  a  mode  of  communication, 
but  a  mode  of  intelligence,  is  almost  unaccountable. 

We  can  now  dispose  satisfactorily  of  his  grave  and  fright- 
ful inference  "  that  the  Bible  cannot,  in  strict  accuracy  of 
language,  be  termed  a  revelation."  The  Bible,  undoubtedly, 
is  not  a  process  of  intelligence ;  but  a  method  by  which  know- 
ledge otherwise  unattainable  is  communicated  to  intelligent 
beings  it  certainly  is,  and  one  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the 
high  and  glorious  name  it  bears — a  discovery  of  the  mind  of 
God  to  man. 


STRICTURES  ON  SOME  PASSAGES 


REV.  J.  B.  BROWN'S  "DIVINE   LIFE   IN   MAN." 


INTRODUCTIOK 

I  AM  not  going  to  write  a  critique  on  Mr.  Brown's  Ser- 
mons; I  excuse  myself,  therefore,  from  all  general  remarks 
upon  them,  eulogistic  or  otherwise.  My  object  is  simple  and 
well  defined.  Upon  some  passages  in  these  Sermons  I  pro- 
pose to  ofler  a  few  strictures.     The  passages  are  these ; — 

I. 

"The  attempt  to  establish  a  fundamental  distinction  between  a 
father's  method  of  government  and  a  ruler's  has  done  much  mischief, 
and  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  exercised  a  most  debasing  infiuence 
on  theology.  The  idea  that  as  a  father  God  sustains  one  set  of  rela- 
tions to  men,  and  as  the  ruler  of  the  universe  another — that  the  key 
to  certain  manifestations  is  to  be  found  in  his  love,  while  others  can 
only  be  explained  by  his  justice — could  only  satisfy  an  age  in  which 
the  real  foundations  both  of  divine  and  human  order  were  obscured," 
p.  26. 

II. 

"  Now  this  loss  of  power,  which  is  life,  is  what  befell  Adam  by  his 
own  act  at  the  fall.  .  .  .  Spiritually,  the  manifold  faculties  broke 
loose  from  the  will,  which  in  the  spiritual  man  is  the  organ  of  power. 
Sense,  fancy,  intellect,  desire,  affections,  assumed  an  independent 
activity.  The  will  struggled  for  mastery  in  vain.  Passion  broke 
loose  from  its  powerless  hand  and  j)araded  itself  in  murder,  desire  in 
impious  lust,  intellect  in  godless  arts  and  inventions,  force  in  the 
tyranny  of  the  sword.  The  will,  born  to  rule,  like  a  poor  crownless 
king,  became  the  sport  of  factions.  Tossed  upon  the  rebellious  surges 
of  its  disordered  state,  weak,  weary,  and  desperate,  it  fought  a  losing 
battle  during  all  the  dreary  ages  till  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer ; 
then,  gathering  all  its  strength  for  one  last  outcry,  it  flung  itself  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross,"  p.  78. 

in. 

"But,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  vital  and  holy,  let  us  get  rid  of  the 
notion  that  justification,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  a  kind  of  legal  fiction, 
an  agreement  of  God  with  himself  to  regard  and  treat  a  human  being 
as  something  other  than  what  he  is  really  and  substantially  in  his 
sight,"  p.  117. 
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IV 


On  Romans  xii.  i, — "I  beseech  yon,  therefore,  brethren, 
by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  your  reasonable 
ser\dce/' — which  is  the  text  of  his  sixth  sermon,  Mr.  Brown 


"This  text  presents  to  us  the  central  claim  and  appeal  of  Christi- 
anity" (p.  143).  "  I  have  shown  you  that  it  is  the  th'st  step  into  life. 
Life  for  Man  begins  when  he  presents  himself  a  living  sacrifice  to 
God,"  p.  170. 

In  noticing  these  passages,  I  shall,  of  course,  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  other  portions  of  Mr.  Brown's  volume;  I  shall 
strictly  confine  myself,  however,  to  the  subjects  here  indi- 
cated. I  beg  it  to  be  understood  only,  that  I  must  not  be 
held  to  agree  with  everything  on  which  I  am  silent. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON    THE   MORAL   GOVERNMENT   OF   GOD. 

"The  attempt  to  establish  a  fundamental  distinction  between  a 
father's  government  and  a  ruler's,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  "has  done  much 
mischief,  and  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  exercised  a  most  debasing 
influence  on  theology.  The  idea  that  as  a  father  God  sustains  one 
set  of  relations  to  men,  and  as  the  ruler  of  the  universe  another — that 
the  key  to  certain  manifestations  is  to  be  found  in  his  love,  while 
others  can  only  be  explained  by  his  justice — coidd  only  satisfy  an  age 
in  which  the  real  foundations  both  of  divine  and  human  order  were 
obsciu-ed,"  p.  26. 

From  this  passage  it  appears  that  Mr.  Brown  is  displeased 
with  two  things :  first,  with  the  distinction  which  has  been 
drawn  "  betw^een  a  fathers  government  and  a  ruler's;"  and 
secondly,  ^dth  the  application  of  this  distinction  to  theology. 
To  take  these  in  their  order. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  the  cjuestion,  of  course,  is.  Is  the 
distinction  which  has  been  drawn  "between  a  father's  govern- 
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nient  and  a  ruler's"  founded  in  fact?  Do,  or  can,  a  parent 
and  a  magistrate  act  on  the  same  principles,  and  adopt  the 
same  measures?  The  question  is  one  of  common  life,  and 
the  answer  must  be  supplied  by  observation  of  what  is  con- 
tinually taking  place  around  us.  Look  first  at  any  well- 
ordered  family,  and  watch  both  the  principles  and  the 
methods  of  fatherly  rule;  then  go  into  a  police  court,  and 
pursue  a  similar  course  of  observation.  The  two  scenes  are 
assuredly  very  far  from  being  identical.  The  father  possesses 
an  unlimited  discretion,  the  magistrate  is  bound  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  law;  the  father  is  restricted  to  disciplinary 
chastisement,  the  magistrate  may  have  to  inflict  destructive 
punishment;  the  father  must  always  consider  the  good  of  the 
child,  the  magistrate  has  to  regard  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity; the  father  may  yield  much  to  pity,  the  magistrate 
must  inflexibly  administer  the  law.  Here  are  surely  obvious 
difi'erences  between  paternal  and  magisterial  rule,  and  differ- 
ences of  sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant  the  assertion  of  a 
fundamental  distinction.  Or,  if  this  be  not  evident,  let  the 
experiment  be  made.  Let  a  few  fathers  begin  to  act  on  the 
principles  and  rules  of  the  magistracy,  and  a  few  magistrates 
on  the  principles  and  rules  of  parents;  and  then  we  shall 
soon  see  the  fruits  of  abolishing  a  distinction  which  is  so 
pleasantly  said  to  be  without  a  diflference. 

From  the  last  phrase  in  the  paragraph  on  which  I  am 
commenting — that  in  which  Mr.  Brown  intimates  his  opinion 
that,  in  the  present  age,  "the  foundations  of  both  divine  and 
human  order"  are  obscurely  understood — it  may  seem  that 
magistracy,  as  it  now  exists  among  men,  is  in  a  condition 
not  satisfactory  to  him.  He  expects  that  all  human  govern- 
ments will  hereafter  become  paternal,  and  that  the  magis- 
trate and  the  father  vnll  he  actually  one;  a  cheering  indica- 
tion of  which  consummation  he  seems  to  see  in  the  multij^li- 
cation  of  ^penitentiaries,  and  the  extension  of  the  reformatory 
system.  As  he  merely  hints  his  opinion  on  this  subject, 
without  either  investigation  of  principles  or  adduction  of 
evidence,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  exj)ress  an  opinion  of  a 
contrary  kind.  Without  assuming  the  perfection  of  human 
legislation  as  it  now  exists,  I  do  not  iDelieve  that  such  a  con- 
summation wull  ever  arrive.  The  anticipation  of  it  is,  in  my 
view,  a  piece  of  palpable  Utopianism. 

Mr.  Brown  objects,  however,  to  the  application  of  this  dis- 
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tinction  to  theology,  on  wliicli  he  says  it  has  "  exercised  a 
most  debasing  influence."  Postponing  the  consideration  of 
this  charge  for  the  jDresent,  let  the  theological  question  be 
adverted  to.  Now  I  readily  admit  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween paternal  and  magisterial  rule  should  not  be  applied  to 
theology  without  cause  shown;  and  I  take  ujDon  myself  at 
once  the  responsibility  of  showing  the  cause  required. 

Of  course,  the  paternal  relation  is  far  more  agreeable  than 
the  magisterial,  and  the  inclination  on  all  hands  will  be  to 
make  it  the  exclusive  basis  of  the  divine  administration 
towards  man,  if,  upon  trial,  it  be  found  adequate  to  sustain 
such  a  burden.  The  question,  then,  takes  the  following  form : 
Can  the  administration  of  God  towards  mankind — the  whole 
and  every  part  of  it — be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
he  sustains  to  them  the  paternal  relation  only  ? 

I  am  willing  to  answer  this  question  in  the  first  instance, 
by  drawing  illustrations  from  what  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Brown 
himself. 

1.  Mr.  Brown  acknowledges  the  federal  relation  of  Adam 
to  his  posterity.  "^Ye  recognize,"  says  he,  "the  law  of  head- 
ship which  God  has  established  in  humanity,  whereby  Adam, 
by  his  own  act,  has  placed  his  race  in  new  and  sadder  rela- 
tions to  nature  and  to  the  Lord.  This  fact  of  the  headship 
of  Adam,"  he  adds,  "must  be  recognized  by  any  honest  ob- 
server;" and  then  he  cites,  as  illustrative  of  its  influence,  the 
well-known  language  of  the  apostle  (Romans  v.  18),  "  By  the 
offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemna- 
tion" (p.  13).  Let  me  be  allowed  reverently  to  ask  whether 
this  transaction  can  be  explained  on  the  exclusively  parental 
hypothesis '?  Was  it  like  a  father  to  frame  such  an  arrange- 
ment? Or  could  any  father  now  honourably  do  a  similar 
thing'?     I  think  not. 

2.  Mr.  Bro^vn  acknowledges  the  exposure  of  mankind  as 
sinners  to  the  wrath  to  come.     He  thus  writes : — 

"The  consideration  of  our  personal  character,  tendency,  and  des- 
tiny, is  a  most  fundamental  consideration  with  all  of  us ;  and  to  per- 
sons of  strongly-marked  character  and  experience  there  will  be  a  crisis 
in  which  this  question  will  assume  the  form  of  an  escape  from  deadly 
pern,  from  eternal  and  intolerable  pains.  Hell  is  a  reality,  and  his 
spiritual  life  has  no  veiy  deep  springs  who  has  not  felt  himself,  with 
agony  of  spirit,  in  danger  of  the  judgment,  and  that  his  first  and.  most 
pressing  need  was  that  of  a  deliverer  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  j).  134. 

Is  this,  then,  I  again  ask,  like  a  father?     To  jDlace  before 
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his  children  a  course  of  prescribed  action,  theii*  failure  in 
which  should  subject  them  to  "  eternal  and  intolerable 
pains'"?     Again  I  say,  I  think  not. 

3.  Mr.  Brown  teaches  that  mankind  have  not  sinned 
voluntarily,  but  against  their  will,  and  in  spite  of  its  most 
strenuous  efforts.  "  The  true  history  of  heathendom,"  says 
he,  "  is  not,  as  we  are  too  ready  to  believe,  the  history  of 
man's  struggle  to  be  as  sensual  and  devilish  as  possible;  it  is 
rather  the  history  of  a  struggle  not  to  be  so,  an  energetic 
resolution  not  to  be  so,  ending,  for  want  of  that  power  of 
God  which  man  has  forfeited,  in  a  dark  night  of  despair  and 
death"  (p.  81).  He  regards  fallen  man  as  a  being  "mani- 
festly godlike  in  the  scheme  and  composure  of  his  being; 
knowing  it,  and  struggling  to  live  up  to  it,  yet  falling  back 
into  the  slime  and  gloom  of  the  nether  abyss, — the  strong 
swimmer,  swept  from  the  shore  which  is  still  in  sight,  and 
borne  by  the  resistless  currents  to  the  whelming  sea.  It  is  a 
sight  of  unspeakable  piteousness,"  p.  84. 

Verily,  I  think  so.  And  is  this,  too,  chargeable  on  a 
father's  love?  And  is  it  still  a  father  who  ordains  that  sin  so 
nobly  striven  against  should  be  productive  of  "  eternal  and 
intolerable  pains'"?     I  think  not. 

4.  Mr.  Brown  admits  that  there  has  been  an  "  atonement 
offered  for  the  sin  of  the  world"  (p.  114),  by  "the  awful  ex- 
penditure of  the  agony  of  Christ,"  in  order  that  God  might 
be  "righteous"  in  forgiving  it  (p.  118).  Again,  then,  I  ask, 
whether  this  is  like  a  father?  Can  we  conceive  with  appro- 
bation of  any  father  pursuing  a  similar  course?    I  think  not. 

I  could  be  well  content  to  let  the  argument  rest  here,  but 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  Bible,  or  to  the  subject,  that  I 
should  do  so.  I  therefore  select  from  the  Holy  Oracles  some 
other  aspects  of  the  divine  ways  towards  men,  in  order  to 
inquire  whether  these  also  can  be  ascribed  to  parental  love. 

1.  I  begin  with  the  following  citation:  God  "will  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  :  to  them  who  by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immor- 
tality, eternal  life ;  but  unto  them  that  are  contentious,  and 
do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  indigna- 
tion and  wrath"  (Romans  ii.  6-8).  Is  this  like  a  father? 
Can  we  conceive  of  a  parent  bringing  up  a  family  on  such  a 
principle  ? 

2.  Let  the  reader  accept  another  quotation.      "For  we 
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must  all  appear  before  tlie  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  eveiy 
one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body,  according  to 
that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad"  (2  Cor.  v.  10). 
Is  this  likewise  an  arrangement  of  fatherly  love"?  In  the 
next  verse  the  apostle  who  wrote  it  calls  it  "the  ten'or  of 
the  Lord." 

3.  Take  a  third  passage.  "  Seeing  it  is  a  righteous  thing 
with  God  to  recompense  tribulation  to  them  that  trouble 
you;  and  to  you  who  are  troubled  rest  with  us,  when  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  in  flaming  fire 
taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey 
not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  who  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destniction  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power"  (2  Thessalonians 
i.  6-9).  Is  this  also  like  a  father  ?  and  can  such  an  inflic- 
tion as  this  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  household 
discij)line  1 

4.  Permit  one  more  citation.  "When  the  Son  of  man 
shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him, 
then  shall  he  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  before  him 
shall  be  gathered  all  nations;  and  he  shall  separate  them 
one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the 
goats;  and  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
goats  on  the  left.  .  .  .  Then  shall  he  say  to  them  on 
the  left  hand.  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels"  (Matthew  xxv. 

31-33.  41)- 

Once  more  I  ask,  is  this  like  a  father?  And  will  the  sup- 
position that  God  holds  to  mankind  an  exclusively  j)arental 
relation  serve  to  account  for,  or  to  explain,  the  portions  of 
his  administration  which  I  have  here  adduced?  The  ques- 
tion supplies  its  own  answer.  No  man  who  is  a  father  could 
do  such  things  as  these,  or  anything  approaching  to  them, 
mthout  atrociously  violating  all  parental  obligations,  or 
without  incurring  the  abhorrence  of  the  whole  human  race, 
and  his  own, 

I  hold  it  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity,  therefore,  that,  for 
the  satisfactory  understanding  of  God's  ways  towards  man, 
we  should  seek  for  some  additional  analogy;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  we  should  look  for  some  other  human  relation 
which  may  be  assigned  to  God,  and  according  to  the  rules  of 
which  his  conduct  may  be  more  satisfactorily  interpreted. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  none  presents  itself  more  natu- 
rally, or  seems  more  likely  to  be  at  once  just  and  useful,  than 
the  magisterial  relation.  Perhaj^s  God  may  have  been 
2)leased  to  found  on  the  basis  of  his  fatherly  sovereignty  a 
system  of  moral  government — of  government,  that  is  to  say, 
by  precept,  motive,  and  reward ;  to  constitute  himself  a  king, 
and  to  govern  men,  as  his  subjects,  by  holy  laws  and 
righteous  retribution.  For  the  present,  and  for  the  purpose 
now  before  me,  I  may  supjDose  this  has  been  done;  and  then 
I  may  ask  the  question,  whether  the  problems  which  are 
insoluble  on  the  parental  hypothesis  can  be  solved  on  the 
magisterial. 

For  the  most  part,  it  is  obvious  that  this  can  readily  be 
done ;  there  being,  I  think,  but  one  exception — that,  namely, 
arising  from  Mr.  Brown's  supposition  that  men  do  not  sin 
voluntarily;  a  case  in  which  one  hardly  sees  how  even  a 
righteous  governor  could  inflict  any  punishment  at  all.  I 
shall  find  hereafter,  however,  an  opportunity  of  inquiring 
whether  such  a  case  really  exists. 

An  habitual  regard  to  this  distinction  would  not  only  be 
useful  in  the  understanding  of  Scripture,  it  would  also  be  an 
important  aid  in  theological  controversy.  In  opposition  to 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  atonement 
for  sin,  no  argument  is  more  promptly  or  more  confidently 
adduced  than  the  incongruity  of  such  a  fact  with  God's 
parental  relation  to  mankind.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I 
entirely  admit  this  alleged  incongruity,  and,  if  I  believed 
that  God  held  to  mankind  no  other  than  a  paternal  relation, 
I  would  at  once  abandon  my  present  views  of  the  atone- 
ment;  I  have,  however,  no  such  belief.  I  afiirm,  on  the 
contrary,  that,  besides  being  a  father,  God  is  also  a  moral 
governor,  and  on  this  relation  I  base  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  To  me,  consequently,  it  is  no  argument  at  all 
to  say  that  such  a  doctrine  is  incongruous  with  the  father- 
hood ;  the  real  question  to  be  discussed  with  me  is,  whether 
God  is  or  is  not  a  moral  governor — a  question,  let  me  be 
permitted  to  say,  which  would  be  more  convincingly  treated 
by  a  little  sound  reasoning,  than  by  a  curt  denunciation. 

It  were  a  pity  if  the  process  of  ascribing  to  God  a  twofold 
relation  towards  mankind,  the  one  parental  and  the  other 
magisterial,  necessary  as  it  is  to  help  our  more  satisfactory 
interpretation  of   his  ways,   should  be   productive    of    ''a 
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debasing,"  or  any  other  injurious  iDfluence  upon  theology. 
As  Mr.  Brown  has  not  opened  his  mind  further  on  tliis 
subject,  I  am  unable  to  conjecture  what  illustrations  of  this 
alleged  infelicitous  influence  he  would  adduce ;  I  can  only 
say,  therefore,  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  hold  the  distinction 
between  the  parental  and  magisterial  relations  to  be  deeply 
founded  in  nature  as  well  as  in  fact,  and  the  joint  ascription 
of  these  t^^o  relations  to  God  to  be  at  once  just  to  him  and 
invaluable  to  us — throwing  an  important  light  on  aspects  of 
his  ways  towards  man  otherwise  awfully  dark,  and  materially 
reducing  the  insoluble  element  of  mystery  still,  doubtless,  to 
be  found  in  his  sovereign  and  inscrutable  arrangements.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  for  want  of  the  distinction  between  the 
parental  and  magisterial,  or,  in  other  words,  between  the 
personal  and  ofiicial  character  of  God,  that  so  much  of  the 
New  Testament  is  to  many  persons  perplexed  and  obscure ; 
and  I  cannot  but  wish  that  it  may  be  more  fully  understood, 
and  more  extensively  applied,  by  all  students  of  theology. 


NOTE. 

I  TAKE  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  edition  of  my  "Works, 
to  remark  briefly  on  Mr.  Brown's  reply  to  this  argument.  In  his 
Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  "Divine  Life  in  Man"  he 
refers  to  it  in  the  following  terms : — 

' '  The  criticism  with  which  my  doctrinal  positions  have  been 
assailed  fails  to  touch  me,  because  it  supposes  me  to  ignore  principles 
which  I  have  earnestly  asserted  and  steadfastly  maintained.  The 
statement  of  my  most  candid  reviewers  comes  to  this :  '  There  is 
something  beside  the  father's  relation  to  us  in  God.  He  is  lawgiver, 
rider,  judge;  the  administrator  of  the  law  on  w^hose  integrity  the 
system  of  the  universe  is  hanging,  which  he  may  not  imperil,  what- 
ever be  the  tenderness  of  his  fatherly  heart. '  If  I  failed  to  see  all 
this,  I  shoidd  deserve  the  severest  judgment.  Nothing  seems  to  me 
more  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  than  the  view  of  God's 
fatherliness  which  makes  him  incapable  of  administering  judgment, 
and  inflicting  its  sentence  on  the  rebels  against  his  love.  ^  I  regard  the 
divine  fatherhood  as  essentially  inclusive  of  all  which  is  pleaded  for 
by  those  who  seem  to  seek  to  discover  diversities,  and  develop  oppo- 
sitions, in  him  who,  weak  as  may  be  our  grasp  of  the  great  fact,  is 
one. 

"  God  is  one:  there  must  be  one  relation  which  is  essential  and  aU- 
inclusive:  and  when  I  find  the  Lord,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
declaring  that  he  has  come  to  reveal  the  Father,  and  see  him  in  the 
whole  Gospel  unfolding  that  revelation,  holding  fast  the  name  even 
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when  he  speaks  of  judgment  (Joliu  v.  19-37),  I  cannot  doubt  that  lie 
intends  us  to  regard  the  Father  as  the  essential  name  of  God  in  his 
relation  to  our  souls — as  that  out  of  which  his  rule  and  his  judgment 
spring." 

The  hitter  of  these  passages  contains  the  scriptural  argument 
by  which  Mr.  Brown  attempts  to  maintain  his  position.  He  finds 
his  doctrine,  he  thinks,  "  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,"  and  he  gives 
us  two  references,  which  require  to  be  examined. 

The  first  of  these  is  vague,  being  without  chapter  and  verse ; 
but  I  supjDose — I  have  nothing  but  conjecture  to  guide  me — that 
the  passage  referred  to  is  John  i.  18 :  "No  man  hath  seen  God  at 
any  time ;  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  hath  declared  him."  In  these  words,  according  to 
Mr.  Brown,  our  Lord  declares  "that  he  has  come  to  reveal  the 
Father."  Now  to  me  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  our  Lord's 
meaning.  It  is  "God,"  whom  he  tells  us  "no  man  hath  seen," 
whom  he  has  come  to  "  declare,"  or,  if  Mr.  Brown  likes  the  w^ord 
better,  to  "  reveal : "  the  phrase  "  the  Father,"  which  is  used  in 
the  verse,  refers,  not  to  mankind,  but  exclusively  to  our  Lord 
himself,  and  is  eminently  appropriate  to  the  jireceding  phrase, 
"  the  only-begotten  Son,"  by  which  he  designates  himself.  That 
Christ  came  to  reveal  God  as  "the  Father"  of  the  whole  human 
race,  is  an  arbitrary  and  groundless  assumption. 

Mr.  Brown's  second  reference  is  to  John  v.  19-37,  where  he 
finds  our  Lord  "  holding  fast  the  name  [Father]  even  when  he 
speaks  of  judgment."  Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  plu-ase  "  the 
Father"  is  continually  in  the  lips  of  our  Lord  throughout  this 
passage,  but  there  is  no  evidence  w^hatever  that  it  expresses  God's 
relation  to  mankind ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  clear,  in  my  judgment, 
that  it  has  reference  to  our  Lord  himself  exclusively.  It  every- 
where means  "my  Father,"  or  "his  Father,"  and  is  a  mere  ex- 
ample of  euphony.  If  Mr.  Brown  had  commenced  his  citation  at 
ver.  17,  instead  of  ver.  19,  he  would  have  exhibited  proof  of  this. 
Ver.  17  reads  thus — "  J/^  Father ^vovkei]l  hitherto,  and  I  work:" 
immediately  after  this  the  discourse  changes  to  the  third  person, 
and  our  Lord  speaks  of  "the  Son,"  and  "the  Father,"  evidently 
meaning  his  Father,  the  pronoun  his  being  omitted  for  the  sake 
of  euphony — an  expedient  the  advantage  of  which  any  reader  will 
find  w^ho  will  read  the  passage  aloud  with  the  pronoun  everywhere 
introduced.  In  ver.  30  our  Lord  resumes  the  first  person  :  "I  seek 
not  mine  own  w^ill,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  who  hath  sent  me : " 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  here  being,  as  I  think  e^ddently,  "  my 
Father." 

Mr.  Brown  sees  Christ  "in  the  whole  Gospel"  of  St.  John  "un- 
folding the  revelation"  of  God  as  the  Father  of  the  human  race ; 
but,  as  he  has  said  nothing  to  assist  the  vision  of  his  readers  in 
this  matter,  his  sight  can  be  of  service  only  to  himself.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  so  that  I  read  John's  Gospel. 

DD 
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Brown's  conclusion  to  regard  "  the  Father  as  the  essential  name 
of  God  in  his  relation  to  our  souls."  No  doubt,  as  he  affirms, 
"  there  must  be,"  between  God  and  man,  "  one  relation  which  is 
essential  and  all-inclusive  ;"  and  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  I  think, 
what  that  relation  is.  It  is  that  of  the  Creator  to  the  creature :  a 
relation  clearly  "  essential  and  all-inclusive,"  and  forming  a  basis 
upon  which  any  other  relations  approved  by  sovereign  love  and 
wisdom  may  rest — whether  paternal  or  rectoral,  of  the  father  or 
the  ruler. 

The  other  part  of  Mr.  Brown's  reply  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
concession.  "I  regard  the  Divine  Fatherhood,"  says  he,  "as 
essentially  inclusive  of  all  that  is  pleaded  for"  by  those  who  affirm 
God  to  be  "lawgiver,  ruler,  and  judge."  He  conceives  fatherhood 
in  God,  then,  to  include  what  certainly  is  not  included  in  father- 
hood among  men ;  and  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  is  thus 
reduced  to  a  question  of  words,  to  the  meaning  of  a  name.  Is 
fatherhood  a  name  denoting  an  essential  attribute  of  Deity, 
having  its  own  peculiar  f  eatiu'es  ?  or  is  it  an  essentially  human 
relation,  applied  to  God  by  way  of  analogy,  and  intended  to 
ascribe  to  him  what  is  appropriate  to  the  relation  as  known 
among  men?  Mr.  Brown  seems  to  entertain  the  former,  I 
should  maintain  the  latter,  of  these  views.  Human  fatherhood 
assuredly  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  including  the  ideas  of  law 
and  judgment;  and,  if  Mr.  Brown  is  determined  to  conceive  of 
the  Divine  Fatherhood  as  doing  so,  he  must  of  necessity  derive 
these  ideas,  not  from  the  analogy  of  human  affairs,  but  from  some 
other  source.  From  whence  does  he  derive  them  ?  Not,  I  think, 
from  the  Scriptm^es ;  and  there  is  no  other  source  which  can  give 
them  authority.  An  arbitrary  conception  of  God,  such  as  this 
plainly  is,  as  it  has  no  warrant,  is  entitled  to  no  weight.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Divine  Fatherhood  contains  only  the  elements 
of  hiunan  fatherhood,  then  it  remains  that  the  ideas  of  law  and 
judgment  must  be  suggestive  of  some  other  relation,  or  illustrated 
by  some  other  analogy. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON   man's   KEEB   or   SALVATION. 

"The  loss  of  power,  which  is  life,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  "is  what 
befell  Adam,  by  his  own  act,  at  the  fall.  .  .  .  Spiritually,  the 
manifold  faculties  broke  loose  from  the  will,  which  in  the  spiritual 
man  is  the  organ  of  power.     Sense,  fancy,  intellect,  desu'e,  affection, 
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assumed  an  independent  activity.  The  will  struggled  for  mastery  in 
vain.  Passion  broke  loose  from  its  powerless  hand  and  paraded  itself 
in  murder,  desire  in  impious  lust,  intellect  in  godless  arts  and  inven- 
tions, force  in  the  tyranny  of  the  sword.  The  wiU,  born  to  rule,  like 
a  poor  crownless  king,  became  the  sport  of  factions.  Tossed  upon  the 
rebellious  surges  of  its  disordered  state,  weak,  weary,  and  desperate, 
it  fought  a  losing  battle  during  all  the  dreary  ages  till  the  advent  of 
the  Eedeemer ;  and  then,  gathering  all  its  strength  for  one  last  outcry, 
it  flung  itself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,"  p.  78. 

That  which  I  first  notice  in  this  passage  is  the  assertion 
that  "what  befell  Adam  at  the  fall"  was  "the  loss  of  power." 

I  am  far  from  calling  in  question  the  more  general  propo- 
sition, that  from  the  fall  there  resulted  to  the  moral  condition 
of  man  a  grievous  deterioration ;  I  raise  a  question  only  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  deterioration.  Mr.  Brown  says  it  was 
"  the  loss  of  power."  My  objections  to  this  view  are 
these : — 

1.  The  loss  of  power  is  also  the  cessation  of  responsibility. 
Power  and  responsibility  are,  as  I  understand  them,  correla- 
tive terms,  the  use  made  of  power  being  j^recisely  that  for 
which,  a  party  is  held  responsible,  and  the  possession  of 
power,  consequently,  being  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
responsibility.  The  one  is,  as  I  suppose,  j^recisely  propor- 
tionate to  the  other :  "To  whom  men  have  committed  much, 
of  him  they  will  ask  the  more"  (Luke  xii.  48).  Whether 
Mr.  Brown  holds  that  the  responsibility  of  man  ceased  ^\dth 
the  fall,  I  Jo  not  pretend  to  say;  but  it  is  to  me  quite  clear 
that  God  has  held  men  responsible  from  that  time  to  this, 
and  that  he  holds  them  so  still.  If  not,  "how  shall  God 
judge  the  workU"  I  cannot,  therefore,  think  that  what 
befell  man  at  the  fall  was  "the  loss  of  j)ower." 

2.  The  loss  of  power  involves  further  the  impossibility  of 
sin.  Sin,  in  the  most  general  conception  of  it,  is  wrong- 
doing; but  no  one  can  be  held  to  do  m^ong  who  has  not  the 
power  of  doing  otherwise  than  he  does.  If  lie  have  no  such 
power,  but  acts  under  constraining  or  over-mastering  influ- 
ences of  any  kind,  his  action  may  be  miscliievous,  and  he 
may  be  unfortunate,  but  he  cannot  be  wrong.  Unless  there 
be  power,  therefore,  tliere  can  be  no  sin;  and,  however  much 
the  conduct  of  man  may  be  to  be  deplored,  if  he  be,  as  Mr. 
Brown  represents  him,  powerless — the  victim  of  influences 
which  he  cannot  control — to  charge  him  with  sin  is  unjust 
and  absurd.  Yet  Mr.  Brown  holds  man  to  be  a  sinner;  and 
so,  assuredly,  does  his  Maker. 
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If,  then,  I  refuse  tlie  notion  that  what  befell  man  at  the 
fall  was  "  the  loss  of  power,"  and  yet  admit  that  a  grievous 
moral  deterioration  did  accrue  to  him,  it  is  now  my  turn  to 
answer  the  question,  What  was  iti  To  this  I  answ^er.  It 
was  the  alienation  of  his  heart,  or  his  affections,  from  God. 
He  no  longer  loved  supremely  his  Maker,  but  himself  The 
chief  engagement  of  his  affections  towards  God  I  conceive  to 
be  man's  original  spiritual  life,  or  state  of  holiness ;  and  the 
extinction  of  this  state  of  the  affections,  or  the  generation  of 
a  dominant  self-love,  I  hold  to  be  his  spiritual  death.  Into 
this  state  Adam  fell,  and  in  this  state  his  posterity  are  found. 

This  view  assuredly  assigns  a  sufficient  mischief  to  the  fall, 
but  it  involves  no  loss  of  power.  The  regulation  of  his 
affections  is  man's  great  business,  and  he  is  put  in  possession 
of  an  apt  and  adequate  machinery  for  the  purpose  in  the 
structure  and  relations  of  his  rational  faculties.  If  he  does 
not  effect  this,  it  is  because  he  neglects  the  processes  and 
exercises  of  thought  to  which  the  affections  both  naturally 
and  ine^itably  yield.  Man's  power  in  this  respect  consists 
in  the  di^T.nely-established  relation  between  his  understand- 
ing and  his  heart,  which  relation  certainly  is  not  broken 
by  the  fall,  and  which  obviously  exists  in  every  man  until 
the  dreadful  calamity  of  insanity  destroys  entii^ly  the  rational 
existence. 

A  second  point  w^hich  I  notice  in  the  passage  now  under 
consideration  is  the  view  which  ]Mr.  Brow-n  takes  of  human 
iniquity  as  involuntary — and,  indeed,  more  than  involuntary. 
Man,  it  seems,  has  in  all  ages  sinned  against  his  w-ill.  So 
far  as  the  will  is  concerned,  he  has  ''struggled  for  mastery," 
and,  strange  to  say,  struggled  "in  vain."  Nay,  so  weary 
vras  a  rebellious  race  of  its  "losing  battle,"  and  so  eager  for 
a  holy  deliverance,  that,  on  "  the  advent  of  the  Eedeemer, 
gathering  all  its  strength  for  one  last  outcry,  it  flung  itself  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross." 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  read  this  passage  with  profound 
astonishment.  Making  all  allow^ance  for  the  stilted  character 
of  the  phraseology,  it  seems  to  me  a  most  unscriptural 
account  of  the  world's  iniquity.  Let  it  be  confronted  with 
a  few  declarations  of  Holy  Writ : — 

Job  XV.  14-16.  "What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean?  and  he 
which  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous?  Behold,  he 
putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints ;  yea,  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his 
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si^lit.  How  raucli  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  whicli  driuketli 
iniquity  like  water?" 

Psalm  xii.  3,  4.  "The  Lord  shall  cut  off  all  flattering  lips,  and 
the  tongue  that  speaketh  proud  things:  who  have  said,  With  our 
tongue  will  we  j)revail:  who  is  lord  over  us?" 

Psalm  xiv,  2,  3.  "The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the 
children  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  imderstand,  and 
seek  God.  They  are  all  gone  aside,  they  are  all  together  become 
filthy:  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one." 

Luke  xix.  12,  14.  "He  said  therefore,  A  certain  nobleman  M'ent 
into  a  far  country  to  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom,  and  to  return. 
.  .  .  But  his  citizens  hated  him,  and  sent  a  message  after  him, 
saying.  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us." 

Romans  i.  18-21,  "For  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who  hold  the 
truth  in  unrighteousness ;  because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God 
is  manifest  in  them ;  for  God  hath  showed  it  unto  them.  For  the 
invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead ;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse :  because  that,  when 
they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful; 
but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was 
darkened." 

Pomans  i.  28.  "And  even  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in 
their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind." 

Pomans  iii.  10-18.  "As  it  is  written.  There  is  none  righteous,  no, 
not  one :  there  is  none  that  understandeth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh 
after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  w^ay,  they  are  together 
become  improfitable;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one. 
Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre ;  with  their  tongues  they  have  iised 
deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips :  whose  mouth  is  full  of 
cursing  and  bitterness :  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood :  destruction 
and  misery  are  in  their  ways :  and  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not 
knowm:  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes." 

Pomans  viii.  7.  "  Because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God: 
for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be." 

Col.  i.  21.  "And  you,  that  were  sometime  alienated  and  enemies 
ill  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled. " 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  Holy  Writ,  and  similar  passages 
might  be  greatly  multiplied ;  but  these  may  be  safely  left  to 
produce  their  own  impression.  They  are  obviously  far  from 
sustaining  the  metaphor  of  the  strenuous  but  baffled  swim- 
mer ;  on  the  contrary,  they  clearly  indicate  the  case  of  one 
who  swims  with  the  stream.  How,  with  such  language 
before  him,  Mr.  Brown  could  pen  his  description,  is  to  me  a 
mystery.  As  to  his  poetical  conception  of  a  weary  world 
flinging  itself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  I  -would  simply  ask, 
Who  was  it  that  erected  the  cross,  and  nailed  the  victim  upon 
it  ]     During  the  whole  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  it  was  the 
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touching  lamentation  of  Jesus,  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me, 
that  ye  might  have  life"  (John  v.  40);  and  the  characteristic 
aversion  of  mankind  to  the  Gospel  for  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years  has  continuously  demonstrated  the  prevalence 
of  a  similar  spirit.  Who  has  believed  it,  but  those  whose 
hearts  divine  power  has  brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith  ? 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  confirmation  of  his  view,  Mr. 
Brown  cites  scriptural  authority.  He  refers  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
quoting  it  at  length  as  "the  deepest  piece  of  moral  philosophy 
which  the  world's  literature  contains,"  and  quietly  assuming, 
as  though  the  point  had  never  been  doubted,  that  it  relates 
to  human  nature  at  large.  Mr.  Brown,  however,  must  know 
that  his  view  of  this  striking  and  important  passage  is  far 
from  being  generally  held,  at  least  among  evangelical  divines. 
For  my  own  part,  I  agree  with  those  who  conceive  the 
apostle  to  be  describing,  not  the  nature  of  man,  but  the 
experience  of  a  Christian.  It  is  somewhat  too  hard,  in  the 
face  of  all  other  Scriptures,  to  suppose  all  mankind  to  be 
saying  with  truth,  "  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the 
inward  man."  "This,"  says  Doddridge,  "is  so  sure  a  trace  of 
real  piety,  and  is  represented  in  Scripture  as,  in  this  view,  so 
decisive,  that,  if  it  be  supposed  a  true  representation  of  the 
character,  we  must  surely  allow  it  to  be  that  of  a  truly  good 
man,  whatever  lamented  imperfections  might  attend  it."* 
Mr.  Scott  also  uses  on  the  whole  passage  the  following 
language : — "  Such  things  are  spoken  as  are  true  of  none  but 
real  Christians,  and  the  whole  is  actually  verified  in  their 
experience,  "t 

I  now  go  on  to  observe  that,  if  Mr.  Brown's  representa- 
tion of  the  moral  condition  of  man  were  true,  it  would  be 
suicidal,  and  destructive  of  his/)wn  position. 

If,  as  according  to  him,  sin  is  involuntary,  wherein  can  it 
be  culpable?  An  involuntary  offence  can  be  no  just  occasion 
of  displeasure,  either  to  a  father  or  to  any  one  else ;  and,  if 
displeasure  may  at  the  moment  have  been  excited,  on  this 
explanation  it  invariably  passes  away.  The  whole  element 
of  culpability  in  any  action  lies  in  its  having  been  wilfully 
done ;  otherwise  it  is  an  accident  or  a  misfortune,  to  which 

*  Family  Expositor,  in  loc.  f  Scott's  Commentary,  in  loc. 
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no  blame  is  to  be  attached.  And  the  reason  of  this  is 
obvious.  It  is  the  will  which,  in  every  action,  expresses  and 
represents  the  man ;  what  he  does  not  do  willingly  he  cannot 
be  said  morally  to  do  at  all.  Now  by  this  principle,  assuredly, 
our  conduct  towards  God  must  be  estimated.  If  we  sin 
wilfully,  we  are,  of  course,  blameworthy;  but  if  we  sin 
involuntarily,  what  fault  can  justly  be  found  with  us  ? 

Yet  Mr.  Brown  S23eaks  in  the  usual  strong  terms  of  sin  as 
deserving  both  blame  and  punishment,  telling  us  that  "  hell 
is  a  reality,"  and  that  an  "atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
world"  is  necessary.  Both  these  things  we  verily  believe ; 
but  we  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Brown  can  believe  them.  Are 
men,  then,  to  be  sent  to  hell  for  involuntary  acts '?  And  is 
it  in  atonement  for  involuntary  acts  that  the  world  has 
witnessed  "the  awful  expenditure  of  the  agony  of  Christ'"? 

The  force  of  the  argument,  however,  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
According  to  Mr.  Brown,  men  sin  not  only  involuntarily, 
but  against  their  will.  "  The  will,"  says  he — that  is,  of 
course,  the  man — has  "struggled  for  mastery,"  and  that  nobly 
too.  "Knowing  that  he  is  godlike,"  he  has  been  "stiaiggling 
to  live  up  to  it."  He  has,  indeed,  struggled  "  in  vain,"  so 
that  his  efforts  have  not  been  crowned  with  success;  yet  they 
have  been  in  themselves  truly  admirable.  ^Tliey  have  been 
dii'ected  to  the  highest  end,  namely,  "to  live  up  to"  the 
"godlike  scheme  and  composure  of  his  being;"  and  they 
have  been  both  strenuously  made,  and  resolutely  sustained, 
like  those  of  a  "strong  swimmer,"  who,  if  he  is  ultimately 
"swept  from  the  shore"  which  he  would  fain  have  reached 
into  "  the  whelming  sea,"  has  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
reflecting  that  it  was  "  by  resistless  currents"  that  his  efforts 
have  been  overcome.  Such  is  the  picture  dra^vn  by  Mr. 
Brown  in  page  84,  and  not  at  all  overcharged  by  me. 

And  yet  Mr.  Brown  tells  us  that  the  heavenly  Father, 
instead  of  approving  and  applauding  this  noble  effort,  is 
displeased  with  his  children's  conduct,  allots  a  hell  for  its 
punishment,  and  appoints  the  agony  of  his  Son  to  be  borne 
in  expiation  of  it !  If  any  of  my  readers  should  exclaim, 
Is  this  credible  ?  I  reply  only.  Read  for  yourselves.  I  wish 
to  my  heart  it  were  untrue.  Assuredly,  however,  if  Mr. 
Brown  will  have  sin  to  be  the  punishable  thing  which  he 
makes  it  to  be  in  one  page,  it  cannot  be  the  involuntaiy 
thing  he  makes  it  to  be  in  another. 
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But  Mr.  Brown's  representation  of  sin,  I  further  observe, 
not  only  ought  not  to  be  true — it  cannot  be  true.  His 
philosophy  of  human  nature  is  at  fault.  As  the  conse- 
quence of  the  fall,  he  tells  us,  "  the  manifold  faculties  broke 
loose  from  the  will,  which,  in  the  sj^iiitual  man,  is  the  organ 
of  230wer.  Sense,  fancy,  intellect,  desire,  affection,  assumed 
an  independent  activity."  I  cannot  accept  this  as  a  correct 
statement  of  the  fact. 

"In  man,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  "the  will  is  the  organ  of 
power."  I  do  not  tliink  so.  As  far  as  I  understand  human 
nature,  the  seat  of  power  is  in  the  feelings,  including  the 
affections  on  the  one  hand  and  the  moral  sentiments  on  the 
other — or,  in  fewer  words,  in  the  heart  and  the  conscience. 
The  aff'ections  are  liable  to  iiTcgular  excitements,  and  require 
to  be  kept  in  order;  which  jDurpose  is  served  by  the  con- 
science, a  faculty  gifted  with  supremacy,  and  always  faithful 
to  its  light.  It  is,  in  my  view,  therefore,  quite  a  mistake  to 
say  that  the  will  is  "the  organ  of  power,"  and  that  it  is 
"  born  to  rule."  The  will,  or  the  faculty  of  volition,  simply 
stands  between  the  heart,  in  which  impulses  are  generated, 
and  the  active  powers,  on  which  they  are  expended  ;  and  it 
acts  only  as  it  is  acted  upon — a  mere  vehicle  of  communica- 
tion. 

If  this  be  the  philosophy  of  the  case,  it  must  be  wholly 
incorrect  to  say  that  "the  manifold  faculties  broke  loose 
from  the  will."  They  never  were  under  the  custody  of  the 
will,  but  of  the  conscience ;  and  the  true  statement  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  aff'ections  have  broken  loose  from  the  con- 
science, and  deviated  into  iiTegular  action  in  defiance  of  its 
appointed  control.  In  permitting  this  man  is  wi'ong ;  the 
government  of  his  affections  being  his  great  duty  in  this 
world,  and  a  duty  for  the  effective  discharge  of  which  he  is 
provided  \n.t]i  sufficient  instruments. 

It  is  quite  true  that  man's  imj^uises  to  sin  are  resisted  by 
something  within  liis  own  bosom :  this,  however,  is  not  the 
will  but  the  conscience,  which,  by  its  moral  judgments, 
condemns  the  actions  towards  which  the  ill-excited  passions 
impel  us.  Thus  the  will  is  simultaneously  acted  upon  by 
two  forces,  and  urged  in  opposite  directions ;  whence  arises 
a  conflict — not,  however,  in  the  will,  Imt  either  in  the  heart, 
as  when  opposing  passions  contend  with  one  another,  or 
between  the  passions  and  the  conscience,  which  contradicts 
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and  claims  to  control  them.  Then  we  too  often  do  things 
which  w^e  do  not  approve,  and  may  do  sometimes  things 
which  we  really  "would  not;"  the  settled  and  ruling  pur- 
pose of  our  minds  (which  is  indicated  by  this  phrase)  being 
occasionally  frustrated  by  the  transiently  prevalent  influence 
of  passion  or  of  temptation. 

Mr.  Brown's  conception  of  "  the  manifold  faculties," 
"sense,  fancy,  intellect,  affection,"  assuming  "an  independent 
activity" — an  activity,  that  is  to  say,  independent  of  the 
will — is  a  pure  fiction.  Passion,  he  tells  us,  brings  forth  its 
fruit  in  murder,  desire  in  lust,  intellect  in  arts,  and  force  in 
tyranny,  without  any  concurrence  of  the  will,  and  in  defiance 
of  its  resistance.  Strange  and  wonderful  spectacle  !  Here 
is  a  whole  life  acted  out  without  the  aid,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  struggles,  of  one  of  the  principal  faculties  of  man,  and 
of  that  which,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  is  "the  organ  of 
power" !  It  is  a  wicked  life,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  do  not  see 
why  the  same  thing  might  not  happen  to  a  holy  one,  or  why 
we  should  not  have  deeds  of  benevolence,  purity,  devoutness, 
and  generosity,  on  the  same  principle  as  is  here  assigned  to 
murder,  lust,  ungodliness,  and  tyranny. 

The  truth  is,  doubtless,  that  every  human  act  involves 
volition,  or  the  operation  of  the  will,  none  being  possible 
without  it.  Among  the  various  and  often  conflicting  im- 
pulses generated  within  the  breast,  the  will  obeys  that  w^hicli 
is  strongest  at  the  moment,  and  so  fulfils  its  appointed  and 
appropriate  function. 

If,  therefore,  it  were  true  that  "  power  unto  salvation  is 
the  cardinal  need  of  man"  (p.  84),  it  would  not  consist  in 
any  reinforcement  of  the  will,  but  in  a  change  of  the  affec- 
tions. It  is  the  heart  that  wants  setting  right.  Man  loves 
his  sins,  and  therefore  practises  them ;  what  he  needs  is  to 
be  taught  and  made  to  hate  them. 

I  object,  however,  to  the  sentiinent  itself,  and  deny  the 
proposition  that  "power  is  the  cardinal  need  of  man." 

It  cannot  be  so,  first,  because  he  already  possesses  power 
in  every  sense  in  which  it  is  requisite,  whether  to  keep  the 
law,  or  to  obey  the  Gospel.  Neither  of  these  requires  any- 
thing but  the  right  government  of  the  aftections,  and  this  is 
man's  proper  province.  Both  of  these  are  commanded  by  a 
just  and  holy  God,  who  would  never  call  for  an  obedience 
which  it  was  beyond,  his  creature's  power  to  render.     To 
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deny  such  power  to  man  is  to  place  the  divine  administra- 
tion out  of  the  pale,  not  only  of  the  benignity  of  fatherhood, 
but  of  the  equity  of  magistracy. 

It  cannot  be  so,  secondly,  because,  if  more  power  were 
given  to  man,  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  him.  Mr. 
Brown  evidently  thinks  that  man,  if  he  could,  would  return 
to  God;  and  that  giving  him  power,  therefore,  would  secure 
this  end.  The  true  statement  of  the  fact,  however,  is,  that 
man  will  not  return  to  God,  though  he  can.  He  is  now 
voluntarily,  and  of  his  own  preference,  far  from  God ;  and,  if 
more  power  be  given  him,  he  Avill  only  go  farther  away.  He 
may  be  compared  to  a  criminal  who  is  flying  from  justice. 
Already  he  runs  fast;  what  does  he  want  to  bring  him  back? 
More  power?  Well,  give  it  him  ;  and  now  he  only  runs  the 
faster.  He  really  wants  to  be  made  to  love  the  law  he  has 
broken,  the  community  he  has  "v\a*onged,  and  the  government 
he  has  disobeyed.     When  he  does  this  he  will  return. 

It  cannot  be  so,  thirdly,  because  there  is  an  antecedent 
and  more  obvious  need.  As  a  sinner,  man  is  exposed  to 
wrath,  and  his  first  need  is  to  be  delivered  from  it.  This,  in 
his  more  lucid  moments,  Mr.  Brown  himself  sees  and  admits. 
Thus  he  says,  *'Hell  is  a  reality;  and  his  spiritual  life  has 
no  very  deep  springs  who  has  not  felt  himself,  with  agony  of 
spirit,  in  danger  of  the  judgment,  and  that  his  first  and  most 
pressing  need  was  that  of  a  deliverer  from  the  lorath  to  come^^ 
(p.  134).  I  have  placed  the  italics  by  which  the  concluding 
phrase  of  this  sentence  is  marked,  because  I  ^vish  to  direct 
the  reader's  special  attention  to  them.  Whether  Mr.  Brown 
would  draw  any  distinction  between  man's  "  fii'st  and  most 
pressing  need"  and  his  "cardinal  need,"  I  do  not  know;  I 
am  content,  however,  with  his  phraseology.  "A  deliverer 
from  the  wi^ath  to  come  is  man's  first  and  most  pressing  need." 
Yes,  assuredly  so ;  not  only  because  the  danger  is  imminent, 
but  because  deliverance  from  it  stands  first  in  the  order  of 
evangelical  benefits.  If  power  were  given  to  man,  and  he 
were  to  employ  it  in  the  cultivation  of  holiness  (I  make  the 
supposition  for  the  sake  of  argument),  even  this  could  avail 
him  nothing  so  long  as  he  remained  under  condemnation. 

After  such  an  admission,  it  may  fairly  be  reckoned  sur- 
prising that  Mr.  Brown  should  say,  as  he  does  emphatically, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  fourth  sermon,  "  Power  is  the 
broadest  characteristic  of  the  Gospel"  (p.   76).      Surely  it 
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ought  not  to  be  so.  If  man's  "first  and  most  pressing  need" 
is  "a  deliverer  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  the  first  and 
''broadest  characteristic  of  the  Gospel"  ought  to  be — must 
be — the  announcement  of  such  a  deliverer.  And  blessed  be 
God,  it  is  so.  It  tells  us  how  God  sent  his  Son  into  the 
world,  "even  Jesus,  who  delivered  us  from  the  wrath  to 
come"  (i  Tliess.  i.  lo).  That  in  the  Gospel  there  is  also 
power  is  undoubted ;  but  of  this  hereafter. 


CHAPTER   III. 

ON  JUSTIFICATION  BY  IMPUTED  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

"In  the  name  of  all  that  is  vital  and  holy,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  "let 
us  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  justification,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  a  kind 
of  legal  fiction,  an  agreement  of  God  with  himself  to  regard  and  treat 
a  human  being  as  something  other  than  what  he  is  really  and  sub- 
stantially in  his  sight,"  p.  117. 

It  is,  of  course,  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  imputed 
righteousness  that  Mr.  Brown  speaks  in  these  terms.  His 
language,  undoubtedly,  is  expressive  of  strong  dislike  to  it, 
a' feeling  not  the  most  favourable  to  a  satisfactory  discussion 
of  it ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  weigh  in  just  balances  the 
argument  which  he  evidently  thinks  so  decisive. 

It  is  with  Mr.  Brown  a  fatal  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  imputed  righteousness,  that  it  supposes  "a 
kind  of  legal  fiction,  an  agreement  of  God  with  himself  to 
regard  and  treat  a  human  being  as  something  other  than 
what  he  is  ; "  a  conception  in  his  view  too  monstrous  to  be 
argued  against,  and  fit  only  to  be  cried  down  indignantly 
"  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  vital  and  holy."  Will  Mr.  Brown 
permit  me  to  tell  him,  that  an  equal  amount  of  energy  ex- 
pended on  clear  and  cogent  reasoning  might  have  done  more 
good  than  all  this  virtuous  indignation,  which,  upon  me  at 
least,  is  only  throw^n  away  I 

Mr.  Brown  knows  very  well  that  the  doctrine  he  impugns 
is  part  of  what  he  calls  the  "forensic  notion  of  justification;" 
and  that  this  (to  use  his  own  langiiage)  "rests  upon  the 
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conception  of  the  character  of  God  as  a  ruler."  That  it 
should  be  unacceptable  to  him,  therefore,  since  he  repudiates 
this  conception  of  the  character  of  God,  is  no  matter  of 
surprise;  rejecting  the  one,  he,  of  course,  rejects  the  other. 
If,  however,  he  wishes  to  say  anything  argumentative  about 
it,  it  is  clearly  necessary  that  he  should  for  the  moment  forget 
his  own  position,  and  assume  that  of  his  opponents.  He  does 
not  believe  that  God  is  other  than  a  father ;  very  well,  let 
that  pass.  I,  however,  do  believe  tha,t  God  is  also  a  moral 
governor;  and  Mr.  Brown,  if  he  will  argue  with  me  con- 
cerniQg  anj^hing  that  belongs  to  this  system,  must  begin  by 
supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  true. 

Let  it,  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  be  supposed  that 
God  does  hold  to  man  the  twofold  relation  of  father  and 
moral  governor ;  is  it  then  any  matter  of  complaint  that,  in 
his  capacity  of  moral  governor,  he  should  employ  "  a  kind  of 
legal  fiction,"  and  "  regard  and  treat  a  human  being  as  some- 
thing other  than  what  he  is""?  I  readily  admit,  and  hold  as 
strongly  as  Mr.  Brown,  that  this  would  be  altogether  impro- 
per in  God  as  a  father ;  but  is  it  improper  in  him  on  the 
supposition  of  his  being  a  ruler  and  a  judge  ? 

Is  there  any  essential  enormity  in  a  "  legal  fiction"  ? 
Scarcely  so.  Legal  fictions,  I  believe,  are  far  from  being  un- 
known in  legal  proceedings,  and  are  sometimes  found  useful, 
if  not  necessary,  to  the  proper  conduct  of  them ;  and  if  not 
objectionable  in  human  proceedings,  why  so  in  the  Divine  ? 
If  it  be  said,  "  O,  but  God  is  not  a  judge,"  I  reply  that  this 
is  not  pertinent,  since  it  has  just  been  agreed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  argument,  to  supjDOse  that  he  is  so. 

And  if  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  a  legal  fiction 
generally,  is  there  anything  objectionable  in  that  particular 
kind  of  legal  fiction  which  consists  in  regardiug  and  treating 
a  man  as  other  than  he  is  1  Suppose,  for  example,  the  case 
of  one  person  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  another 
proposing  to  liquidate  the  demand  in  his  stead :  does  not  a 
judge  readily  allow  of  the  intended  kindness  1  Or  suppose 
the  case  of  one  person  mulcted  to  a  certain  amount  for  a 
certain  offence,  and  another  proposing  to  pay  this  penalty  : 
is  not  this  also  allowed  ?  And  are  not  these  cases  in  which 
the  innocent  is  treated  as  if  he  were  guilty — that  is  to  say, 
as  other  than  he  is  ? 

Would  it  be  improper  if  the  priuciple  here  undeniably 
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acted  on  were  to  be  extended  to  other — say,  to  more  serious 
criminal  cases'?  In  a  case,  for  example,  in  which  the  penalty 
of  an  oflence  was  not  line,  but  imprisonment ;  if  the  fine 
might  be  paid  by  another,  why  not  also  the  imprisonment 
borne  by  another]  And  if  the  principle  might  be  nnobjec- 
tionably  acted  on  when  the  penalty  of  crime  is  imprisonment, 
why  not  when  it  is  banishment,  and  even  death  1  It  may  be 
said,  "  But  this  would  not  be  expedient,"  and  I  admit  the 
importance  of  this  consideration,  of  which  I  will  treat  pre- 
sently; but  as  yet  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  principle  in- 
volved, which  is  in  all  cases  one  and  the  same,  and  which,  if 
not  objectionable  in  some  of  them,  can  scarcely  be  held  to  be 
so  in  others. 

In  coming  to  the  consideration  of  expediency,  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  question  to  this  form.  The  question  of  principle,  then, 
is  determined  in  my  favour,  and  nothing  but  a  question  of 
expediency  remains  :  in  other  words,  the  judicial  treatment 
of  a  man  as  other  than  he  is  is  not  improper  in  itself,  only 
it  requires  to  be  carried  out  in  an  expedient  manner — in  a 
manner,  that  is  to  say,  wdiich  shall  be  consistent  wdth  judicial 
righteousness,  and  conducive  to  the  true  ends  of  government. 
Unless  it  can  be  so  done,  undoubtedly  it  ought  not  to  be 
done ;  but  if  it  can,  all  ground  of  objection  to  it  vanishes. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brown  that,  in  the 
judicial  proceedings  which  are  supposed  to  be  pending  in 
relation  to  mankind,  the  legal  fiction  by  which  Jesus  Christ 
shall  be  regarded  and  treated  as  if  he  had  committed  their 
iniquities  cannot  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  consistent  with  the 
vital  character  of  Christianity,  or  conducive  to  the  interest 
of  holiness.  "  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  vital  and  holy," 
says  he,  "let  us  get  rid  of  tliis  notion."  Now  I  say  at  once 
that,  if  I  had  the  same  opinion,  I  would  oppose  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  imputed  righteousness  as  strenuously  as 
he;  I  think,  however,  that  he  entirely  misunderstands  its 
bearing,  and  so  hates  it  without  cause. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  legal  process  by  which  the  punish- 
ment of  an  innocent  person  instead  of  the  guilty  should  be 
permitted,  may,  in  its  details,  be  so  arranged  as  to  fail  of  the 
objects  which  require  to  be  kept  in  view^;  so,  for  example,  as 
to  allow  the  offence  committed  to  be  thought  lightly  of,  to 
foster  an  expectation  of  repeated  criminality  with  similar 
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impunity,  and  to  restore  the  offender  to  society  in  a  spirit 
ready  to  avail  himself  of  such  a  licence.  Such  would, 
doubtless,  be  the  result,  if  the  person  suffering  the  penalty 
were  destitute  of  social  dignity,  if  he  suffered  less  than  the 
full  penalty  of  the  law,  or  if  the  condition  on  which  the 
availableness  of  his  sufferiags  was  made  to  depend  did  not 
involve  an  effectual  reformation  of  the  offender.  But  these 
are  by  no  means  the  necessary  elements  of  the  case.  The 
details  may  be  very  differently  arranged,  and,  by  the  exercise 
of  legislative  wisdom,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obviate  all 
contingent  e^nils,  and  to  secure  the  utmost  possible  good.  If, 
for  example,  the  person  who  suffers  be  of  high  social  position, 
so  that  his  voluntary  submission  to  the  operation  of  the  law 
shall  do  it  distinguished  honour ;  if,  innocent  though  he  be, 
he  drink  the  full  cup  of  judgment  due  to  the  transgressor; 
and  if  the  condition  prescribed  to  the  transgressor  be  one 
which  LQvolves  an  entb^e  and  radical  change  of  his  feeling 
towards  the  government,  it  would  seem  that  the  transaction 
might  be  safely  effected. 

ISTow  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  that  these,  and  other 
similar  conditions,  characterize  in  the  most  distinct  and 
striking  manner  the  sujDposed  substitution  of  Christ  for 
mankind,  and  the  justification  of  those  who  believe  in  him 
by  the  imputation  of  his  righteousness  to  them.  By  reason 
of  his  infinite  dignity  as  the  Son  of  God,  his  voluntary  sub- 
jection to  its  penal  action  highly  "  magnifies  the  law,  and 
makes  it  honourable  ;  "  in  dealing  with  him  for  sinners,  God 
"spared  not  his  own  Son,"  but  fully  "made  his  soul  an  offering 
for  sin ; ''  and  the  terms  on  which  the  release  of  the  trans- 
gressor depends  being  faith  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  a  heartfelt 
submission  to  God's  method  of  dealing  with^him  in  Christ, 
a  vital  germ  is  thus  created  of  future  love  and  obedience. 
To  me,  therefore,  it  seems  that  the  legal  process  of  justifying 
a  sinner,  or  of  regarding  and  treating  him  as  righteous 
though  he  is  not,  by  imjDuting  to  Mm  as  though  it  were  his 
own  the  righteousness  of  another,  even  of  Christ  Jesus,  upon 
his  acceptance  of  this  act  of  grace,  is  at  once  as  expedient  in 
practice  as  it  is  unobjectionable  in  principle.  It  is  a  case  in 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  an  apostle,  God  "  hath  abounded 
towards  us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence"  (Ephes.  i.  8). 

I  know  it  is  commonly  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  imputed  righteousne^,  although  Mr.  Brown,  pro- 
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bably  throngli  necessary  brevity,  lias  not  expressly  adduced 
the  objection,  tliat  actions  and  character  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred. The  objection  is  true,  but  irrelevant.  It  is  true 
that  actions  and  character  cannot  be  transferred ;  but  it  is 
true  also  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  imj^uted 
righteousness  does  not  sujDpose  the  transfer  of  either  actions 
or  character.  Actions  and  character  cannot  be  transferred  ; 
but  tlieir  consequences  may,  without  any  violation  of  the 
nature  of  things,  and  under  a  system  adapted  to  such  a 
process.  Under  a  legal  and  judicial  system,  for  example, 
one  man  may  commit  an  offence  and  his  punishment  may  be 
transferred  to  another.  This  is  all  that  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  imputed  righteousness  supposes  ;  not  a  transfer  of 
actions  or  character,  which  cannot  be,  but  a  transfer  of  their 
consequences,  which  both  can  be  and  is  before  our  eyes. 
The  complete  idea  of  such  a  transfer  as  a  judicial  process 
involves  the  conception  of  substitution,  or  of  a  change  of 
places  as  before  the  law,  between  the  offender  and  the  person 
who  bears  the  punishment  due  to  him.  The  righteous  must 
be  regarded  as  occupying  the  place  of  the  sinner,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  treated  as  the  sinner ;  and  the  sinner  must 
be  regarded  as  occuiDying  the  place  of  the  righteous,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  treated  as  righteous.  This,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  the  whole  mystery  of  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to 
Christ,  and  the  imputation  of  his  righteousness  to  us. 

Mr.  Brown  objects  to  this  statement  that  it  destroys  "the 
vital  meaning"  (p.  137)  of  the  passage  of  Scripture  which  he 
has  taken  for  his  text  from  Romans  i.  1 7  :  "  The  just  shall 
live  by  faith."  "  That  is  the  basis,"  says  he,  "  on  which  the 
doctrinal  structure  rests"  (p.  138).  I  cannot  but  think  that 
Mr.  Brown  has  made  a  mistake  in  taking  this  quotation 
from  the  Old  Testament  as  "the  basis  on  which  the  doctrinal 
structure"  of  the  way  of  salvation  rests.  The  words  had 
originally  no  such  reference,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  apostle 
used  them  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  remote  colla- 
teral illustration.  They  are  to  be  foimd  in  Habakkuk  ii.  4, 
and  the  following  is  Doddridge's  note  upon  them  : — ''  The 
prophet  Habakkuk,  speaking  of  the  destruction  to  come 
upon  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  observes  how  different  the 
behaviour  and  states  of  good  men  and  bad  men  would  be. 
The  sinner's  heart  ivould  he  vainly  lifted  up  to  his  destruc- 
tion, while  trusting  to  his  own  wisdom  and   power  (and 
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accordingly  princes  and  people  became  tlie  sacrifices  of  this 
foolish  self-confidence),  whereas  the  righteous,  the  truly  good 
man,  would  preserve  his  life  hy  believing  the  divine  declara- 
tions, and  acting  according  to  them.  And  thus,  under  the 
Gospel,  *he  that  believes  shall  live.'"*  The  point  here 
illustrated  is  simply  the  instrumentality  of  faith ;  not  at  all 
either  the  antecedent  condition  of  guilt,  or  the  subsequent 
condition  of  deliverance. 

Mr.  Brown  is  earnestly  and  justly  jealous,  lest  the  faith 
by  which  we  are  justified  should  be  found  inoperative  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  the  Christian  life.  He  objects  to  the 
statement  "that  God  agrees,  on  account  of  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  to  treat  as  righteous  those  v/ho  choose  to  submit  to 
a  condition  which  he  imposes,"  as  expressing  a  doctrine 
which  has  no  vitality  in  it  (p.  137) ;  forgetting,  as  it  would 
seem,  that  the  condition  imposed — faith — is  one  which 
necessarily  involves  the  reconciliation  of  the  rebel  to  the 
government,  and  the  restoration  of  the  traitor  to  his  lost 
loyalty.  "With  the  heart,"  says  the  apostle,  "man  believeth 
unto  righteousness,"  or  justification  (Romans  x.  10);  and  he 
speaks  of  faith  as  that  "which  Avorketh  by  love"  (Gal.  v.  6). 

I  cannot  agree,  however,  in  Mr.  Brown's  representation, 
that  faith,  regarded  "  as  a  vital  apprehension  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  and  the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  union  with  him 
as  the  Redeemer,"  constitutes  a  ground  "in  viii;ue  of  which 
God  sees  us  and  deeds  ivith  us  as  ive  are  in  him,"  and  so 
regards  us  as  righteous  because  we  are  righteous  (p.  137). 
This  seems  to  be  his  idea  of  justification,  but  I  must  confess 
it  is  not  mine.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  confounding  justifica- 
tion and  sanctification  toijether,  and  so  obliteratinij  a  dis- 
tinction  which  ought  to  be  strongly  maintained.  Doubtless, 
when  spiritually  united  to  Christ  we  are  in  a  sense  holy, 
and  so,  no  doubt,  God  sees  us — this  is  our  sanctification  :  we 
were,  however,  not  merely  unholy,  but  also  under  condemna- 
tion ;  and  if  we  are  not  so  now,  it  is  not  because  our  faith 
has  made  us  holy,  but  because  it  has  given  us  an  interest  in 
that  arrangement  of  divine  mercy  by  which  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  is  imjDuted  to  us — this  is  our  justification.  Here 
are  clearly  two  things ;  a  change  of  state,  and  a  change  of 
character. 

*  Family  Expositor,  in  loc. 
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Even  with  the  view  just  stated,  however,  Mr.  Brown  is 
not  satisfied.  He  only  believes  that,  with  this  conception, 
we  are  "o?^  the  right  track''  for  understanding  "the  writings 
of  St.  Paul."  And  how  long  and  how  hopeless  this  "track," 
in  his  view  of  it,  is,  appears  from  the  following  language, 
which  he  uses  in  p.  115,  immediately  after  quoting  Eomans 
iii.  19—26  :  "The  true  nature  of  this  atonement,  that  is,  the 
way  in  which  it  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  laying  the  basis 
of  the  sinner's  justification  before  God,  is  likely  to  have 
much  light  shed  upon  it  by  the  discussions  of  the  next  few 
years."  This  icy  passage  chilled  my  very  heart  when  I  read 
it,  and  it  makes  a  still  more  painful  impression  now  I  write 
it.  During  the  eighteen  hundred  years  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  in  our  hands,  it  seems  "  the  true  nature  of 
the  atonement "  has  never  yet  been  understood,  and  neither 
Mr.  Brown  nor  any  one  else  knows  when  it  will  be  so ;  our 
brightest  hope  is  that,  "  during  the  discussions  of  the  next 
few  years,"  this  all-important  subject  "is  likely  to  have  much 
light  shed  upon  it."  Alas  !  for  the  generations  which  have 
walked  in  darkness  !  Alas !  for  ourselves,  to  whom  not  only 
the  Oracles  of  God  are  so  unserviceable,  but  to  whom  even 
"  the  discussions  of  the  next  few  years  "  are  likely  to  be  of 
so  little  advantage  !  Death,  judgment,  and  eternity  !  where, 
in  the  meantime,  are  ye  ? 

Most  fervently  do  I  thank  God  that,  to  my  mind,  no  such 
obscurity  hangs  over  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation ;  to  me 
the  declarations  of  prophets  and  apostles  are  at  least  as  plain 
as  the  disquisitions  of  theologians,  and  much  plainer  than 
many  of  them ;  nor,  whatever  may  be  their  real  value,  can 
I  regard  these  as  indispensable,  in  the  case  of  truths  of 
which  it  is  characteristic  to  be  hidden  from  the  wise  and 
prudent  and  to  be  revealed  unto  babes.  With  unwavering 
confidence  I  hold  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  imputed 
righteousness,  and  I  hold  it  both  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
Gospel,  and  as  \itally  comiected  with  salvation. 

That  this  doctrine  is  adapted  to  awaken  man's  deepest 
impulses,  and  to  command  his  active  powers,  cannot,  I  think, 
be  doubted  by  any  one  who  fairly  considers  its  bearing.  It 
presents  an  aspect  of  grace  unparalleled,  an  aspect  to  which 
love  of  the  most  devoted  ardour  is,  on  a  believer's  part,  the 
natural  and  the  only  possible  response ;  and  all  the  world 
knows  that  love  is  the  master-passion  of  mankind. 

££ 
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If,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  it  be  lield  that  this 
is  a  powerless  Gospel,  let  us  see  what  resources  are  to  be 
found  in  that  by  which  it  is  to  be  superseded. 

"Salvation,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  ^'is  [sic]  a  deliverance — an 
escape  from  death  and  hell.  Salvation  is  [sic]  the  possession 
of  a  complete  and  imperishable  bliss.  But  there  is  that  in 
it  which  underlies  both  these  conditions,  and  through  which 
alone  they  can  be  completely  realized ;  and  that  is  the  com- 
plete unfolding  of  the  divine  life  in  the  soul,  the  recovery  by 
the  soul  of  that  "\dtal  force  which  in  its  rudiment  man  lost  in 
Eden,  and  which  in  its  maturity  man  regains  in  Christ," 
p.  136. 

I  merely  advert,  in  passing,  to  the  inverted  order  (as  it 
seems  to  me)  in  which  Mr.  Brown  here  places  our  "deliver- 
ance from  death  and  hell "  and  "the  unfolding  of  the  divine 
life  in  the  soul" — in  other  words,  our  justification  and  our 
sanctification.  According  to  him,  we  are  to  be  first  sanctified, 
then  justified.  I  judge  rather  that  we  are  to  be  fii'st  justified, 
then  sanctified ;  and  that  the  faith  which  has  first  justified 
afterwards  purifies  us.  But  chiefly  I  take  occasion  from  this 
passage  to  inquire  how  Mr.  Brown's  Gospel  is  to  generate  in 
man's  heart  the  "vital  force,"  or  power,  which  is  his  great 
desideratum.  There  is  power  in  the  Gospel,  he  affii-ms ;  and 
he  indicates  four  sources  of  it.     Let  us  examine  them. 

"  The  fii'st  element  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,"  says  he, 
"is  the  Gospel  doctrine  of  sin."  He  then  quotes,  as  "the 
Gospel  doctrine  of  sin,"  Rom.  vii.  12-21,  repeating  the  quiet 
misapplication  of  the  passage  on  which  I  have  before  re- 
marked. Allowing  this  misapplication,  however,  where  is 
the  pow'cr  1  In  its  teaching  two  things  :  first,  that  sin  "  is 
not  of  God,"  but  "the  independent,  self- originated  act  of 
the  free-will  of  the  creature ; "  and,  secondly,  that  "  sin  is  an 
alien  thing  in  man,"  and  "is  not  the  necessary  out-gTowth  of 
[his]  freedom."  So  men  learnt  that  sin  "might  be  conquered, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  conquered ; "  and,  "  when  they  read 
Bomans  vii.,"  they  "aroused  themselves  to  defy  the  devil." 
Delightful !  But  did  they  ?  Who  did '?  And  does  Mr.  Brown 
actually  know  this  for  a  fact  1 

"  The  second  element  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,"  says  Mr. 
Brown,  "  lies  in  the  atonement  oflfered  for  the  sins  of  the 
world  which  it  proclaims."  Then,  after  quoting  Romans  iiL 
19-26,  he  thus  opens  this  "mighty  element  of  power."  "Man," 
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says  he,  "  strange  and  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  is  jealous  of 
the  honour  of  the  divine  law.  He  has  that  within  him 
which  bears  witness  to  God,  and  which  cannot  rest  on  that 
which  is  not  also  sufficient  in  God's  sight.  In  vain  had  the 
Gospel — 'God  forgives' — been  preached,  if  man  had  not 
been  able  to  see  that  it  is  righteous  and  godlike  in  God  to 
forgive." 

My  reader  pauses,  as  I  have  done,  on  this  wonderful 
passage.  "Man  is  jealous  for  the  honour  of  the  divine  law." 
Why,  then,  does  he  violate  it  so  incessantly,  and  trample  it 
under  his  feet  1  He  could  never  have  believed  that  God 
would  forgive,  "  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  that  it  is 
righteous  in  God  to  forgive."  Why,  then,  have  so  many 
men,  and  enlightened  men  too,  advocated  the  efficacy  of 
repentance  without  atonement  ?  And  why  should  not  all 
men  do  it,  if  they  believe,  with  Mr.  Brown,  in  God's  abso- 
lute and  exclusive  fatherhood  *?  Has  a  father  anything  to 
do  with  law,  or  with  righteousness,  or  atonement  %  Man, 
however,  is  so  commendably  "jealous  of  the  honour  of  the 
divine  law,"  that  the  moment  he  sees  it  provided  for  he  finds 
"a  mighty  element  of  power."  He  may  be  conceived  of, 
without  extravagance,  as  leaping  for  joy.  As  for  the  apos- 
tolic notion  of  "  casting  down  imaginations,"  and  "  bringing 
into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,"  it 
is,  according  to  this,  a  pure  fiction,  if  not  a  libel. 

"  The  third  element  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,"  says  Mr. 
Brown,  "is  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation."  And  he  imme- 
diately explains — "  I  speak  not  here  of  the  incarnation  as 
giving  effect  to  the  atonement,  as  attaching  an  infinite  mean- 
ing, to  the  obedience  and  sacrifice  of  our  Lord.  I  mean, 
under  this  head,  to  speak  of  the  incarnation  as  casting  a 
flood  of  light  on  man's  condition  and  destiny."  He  then 
quotes  John  i.  1-12,  and  adds,  "That  Word  was  power. 
Man  was  pining  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  .  .  . 
And  when  he  lived  and  died  on  earth  who  bore  all  the 
credentials  .  .  .  the  world  woke  up  to  life,  because  it 
understood  that  thenceforth  the  interest  of  God  and  the 
interest  of  humanity,  the  hope  of  God  and  the  hope  of 
humanity,  the  life  of  God  and  the  life  of  humanity,  were 
one."  And  again — "  Wonder  not  that  the  worn-out  world 
rose  up  with  a  glow  of  immortal  strength  and  youth  on  its 
brow,  when  the  Lord  of  life,  the  Victor  of  hell  and  death, 
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came  down  to  dwell  with  it,  and  to  link  it  on,  by  his  incar- 
nation, to  the  zones  of  eternal  glory."  "The  zones  of  eternal 
glory;"  where  are  these?  And  "the  glow  of  immoi-tal 
strength  and  youth  on  the  brow  of  the  worn-out  world," 
who  saw  it  1  As  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  know  that,  when 
he  came  to  live  in  it,  the  world  rose  uj)  in  unappeasable 
hatred,  and  hung  him  on  a  tree. 

"The  Gospel,"  says  Mr.  Brown  once  more,  "was  a  power 
unto  salvation,  because  it  opened  heaven  to  man's  spirit." 
This  dark  world  "was  lit  up  for  man  by  him  who  'abolished 
death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  his 
Gospel.'"  And  men  so  readily  availed  themselves  of  the 
celestial  illumination,  that  they  "  battled  against  dishonesty, 
paganism,  tyranny,  or  lust,"  "with  a  divine  heroic  force." 
"  Noble  heroism  !  "  Only,  if  this  were  really  the  case,  why 
did  the  last  of  the  apostles  testify,  "  We  know  that  the 
whole  world  lieth  in  the  wicked  one" '?  (i  John  v.  19.) 

And  these,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  are  the  elements 
which  constitute  the  Gospel  a  power,  "  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  "  !  It  teaches,  first,  that  sin  is  not  at  all  of 
God,  and  not  necessarily  of  ourselves;  secondly,  that  God 
can  righteously  forgive  ;  thirdly,  that  this  world  "  cannot  be 
a  devil's  world ; "  and,  fourthly,  that  there  is  a  future  life. 
And  these  are  the  teachings  which  are  to  renovate  mankind  ! 
Kather  a  thousand  times  give  me  the  discarded  and  hated 
doctrine  of  justification  by  imputed  righteousness  !  Rather 
a  thousand  times  let  me  proclaim  the  grace  of  the  incarnate 
God,  who  "  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,"  and 
testify  of  that  perfect  righteousness  which,  signally  approved 
by  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth,  "  is  unto  all,  and  upon  all 
them  that  believe" ! 


CHAPTER   lY. 

ON   SELF-SACEIFICE. 

"This  text,"  says  Mr.  Brown,"  "presents  to  us  the  most  central 
claim  and  appeal  of  Christianity"  (p.  143).  '"And  now  I  beseech 
you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a 
li\dng  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  your  reasonable 
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service,'    I  have  shown  you  that  it  is  the  first  step  in  life.     Life  for 
Man  begins  when  he  presents  himself  a  living  sacrifice  to  God,"  p.  170. 

The  text  quoted  in  this  passage  is  the  first  verse  of  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  is  the 
subject  of  the  sixth  discourse. 

Of  this  discourse  I  make  in  the  outset  this  direct  com- 
plaint, that  throughout  it  the  text  is  misapplied.  I  do  not 
speak  now  of  the  meaning  of  it — let  this  remain  for  future 
consideration;  but,  whatever  be  its  meaning,  it  is  misapplied. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Brown  represents  it  as  addressed  to 
persons  to  whom  the  apostle  did  not  address  it,  and  who 
were  not  in  his  contemplation  when  he  wrote  it.  Mr.  Brown 
says  it  "  presents  to  us  the  most  central  claim  and  appeal  of 
Christianity."  He  regards  it,  consequently,  as  an  appeal  to 
mankind  at  large,  and  to  every  man  in  virtue  of  his  man- 
hood j  and  as  such  he  treats  it  throughout.  In  the  lips  of 
the  apostle,  however,  it  was  an  appeal  to  "brethren,"  that  is 
to  say,  to  brethren  in  Christ,  or  fellow-believers  in  his  name. 
That  this  was  the  case  in  point  of  fact  can  admit  of  no 
question,  since  the  entire  letter  of  which  it  is  a  part  was 
A\Titten,  not  to  an  indiscriminate  company  of  people,  but  to 
those  who  were  "beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints" 
(Romans  i.  7).  And  it  can  scarcely  be  needful  to  insist  on 
the  importance  of  observing  this  distinction  in  relation  to  all 
the  matters  which  the  letter  contains.  If  the  precepts  be 
taken  to  apply  to  mankind  universally,  so  must  the  privileges 
be ;  and  if  one  of  either,  then  the  whole. 

Mr.  Brown,  then,  has  misapplied  his  text;  a  serious  fault 
in  a  preacher  on  any  occasion,  and  a  very  serious  one  on 
this:  for  a  grave  error  either  results  from  it,  or  is  counte- 
nanced by  it — namely,  the  conception  of  self-sacrifice  as  the 
first  duty  of  man,  and  the  "central  claim  of  Christianity." 
What  may  be  exactly  intended  by  the  word  '*  central"  in  the 
last  phrase  I  do  not  know,  but  I  presume  I  shall  not  err  in 
substituting  the  word ^rsi  for  it;  since  that  which  constitutes 
man's  first  duty  must  constitute  also  the  Gospel's  first  claim. 
"  The  presenting  ourselves  a  living  sacrifice  is  the  first  act  of 
a  true  man's  life"  (p.  152).  Now,  admitting  that  self-sacri- 
fice is  both  the  duty  of  man  and  a  claim  of  the  Gospel,  I 
hold  explicitly  that  it  is  neither  the  first  duty  of  man  as  a 
sinner,  nor  the  first  claim  of  the  Gospel.  The  first  call  of 
the    Gospel   to   mankind   is,    "Be  ye   reconciled   to    God" 
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(2  Cor.  Y.  20),  and  to  obey  this  is  man's  first  duty.  It  is  not 
until  lie  is  "justified  by  faith,"  and  has  "peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  so  has  "  access  into  the 
grace  wherein  [believers]  stand"  (Rom.  v.  i,  2),  that  he  hears 
anything  about  j)i'esenting  himself  a  living  sacrifice,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  form  of  moral  duty. 

The  ill  effect  of  this  inversion  of  things  which  have  a 
natural  and  necessary  order  is  very  considerable,  and  may  be 
noticed  in  several  particulars. 

In  the  first  place,  it  presents  the  claim  of  Christianity  to 
self-sacrifice  in  a  manner  which  distorts  the  aspect  of  the 
Gospel  itself.  This  is  declared  to  be  "  good  tidings  of  great 
joy,"  and  to  bring  to  wretched  victims  of  sin  and  heirs  of 
wi'ath  news  of  a  blessed  deliverance.  It  is  its  primary  glory 
that  it  answers  the  question  which  man  has  the  fii'st  and 
most  urgent  need  to  jDut — "What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?" 
And  its  prompt  and  characteristic  answer  is,  "  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved"  (Acts  xvi.  30). 
According  to  Mr.  Brown,  however,  "the  central  claim  and 
appeal  of  Christianity"  is  a  demand  for  immediate  and  total 
self-sacrifice!  Is  not  this  "another  Gospel,  which  is  not 
another"? 

In  the  second  place,  it  presents  the  claim  of  Christianity 
to  self-sacrifice  at  a  time  when  no  motives  are  in  operation 
which  can  lead  to  a  compliance  with  it.  If  the  claim  were 
made  a  secondary  instead  of  the  primary  one,  and  presented 
to  a  heart  not  only  reconciled  to  God,  but  filled  with  grati- 
tude for  his  delivering  mercy,  it  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  it  should  prevail;  but  what  can  its  success  be 
when  presented  to  a  heart  as  yet  uuder  the  dominant  influ- 
ence of  self-love,  and  not  awakened  to  the  value  of  that  sal- 
vation the  experience  of  which  is  to  be  the  grand,  and,  in 
comparison,  almost  the  only,  spring  of  its  consecration? 

In  the  third  jDlace,  it  presents  the  claim  of  Christianity  to 
self-sacrifice  in  a  manner  which  renders  every  attempt  to 
comply  with  it  an  effort  of  self-righteousness.  I  quote  at 
length  the  following  passage  : — 

"Xow,  mark  you,  our  highest  and  holiest  relations  begin  when  we 
make  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole  heart  of  selfishness  to  God.  As  the 
man  who  dares  to  enter  the  shrine  of  sacrifice  in  the  relationships  of 
life,  finds  new  springs  of  joy  of  which  the  selfish  Avorldling  is  ignorant 
and  destitute,  so  he  who  will  enter  this  field  of  Christian  experience, 
and  sacrifice  his  self-will  in  its  verj'-  root  to  God's,  opens  up  a  foun- 
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tain  of  perennial  bliss  and  glory  at  which  a  man  may  drink  and  be 
satisfied  for  evermore, "... 

"  There  is  no  hearty  good  cheer  for  a  man,  and  no  assurance  that  it 
shall  be  well  with  him,  till  he  has  laid  self  bound  on  the  altar,  aod 
has  taken  up  meekly  and  patiently  a  new  idea  of  life,  though  it  be 
represented  by  a  cross.  '  I  w^ill  try  by  grace  to  be  a  partaker,  not  of 
a  selfish  human,  but  of  a  divine  nature.  I  will  pray  that  I  may  be- 
come like  Christ,'  "  p.  154,  157. 

And  this  altogether  antecedent  to,  and  iiTespective  of,  any 
act  of  submission  at  the  cross  of  Christ,  or  of  acceptance  of 
Ills  atoning  blood  and  justifying  righteousness.  Self-sacrifice 
in  such  an  attitude  would  be  nothing  short  of  the  construc- 
tion of  our  own  righteousness.  Totally  different  was  the 
temper  of  Paul,  when  he  said,  "  What  things  were  gain  to 
me,  those  have  I  counted  loss  for  Christ.  Yea,  verily,  and  I 
count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ;  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss 
of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win 
Christ,  and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own  righteous- 
ness, which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith 
of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith" 
(Philippians  iii.  7-9). 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  presents  the  claim  of  Christianity 
to  self-sacrifice  at  a  period  when,  if  it  were  accomplished,  it 
could  not  be  accepted.  Man  as  a  sinner  is  under  condemna- 
tion and  wrath,  so  that  nothing  that  he  does  can  be  accepted 
of  God  until  his  person  is  first  accepted;  and  this  can  be  only 
through  the  mediation  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  accepted 
and  submitted  to  by  him.  This  being  wanting,  even  on  the 
supposition  of  any  real  devotedness  being  manifested  tow^ards 
God,  it  could  find  no  gracious  acceptance  with  him,  who, 
although  approachable  by  the  guiltiest,  is  approachable  only 
through  a  Mediator. 

As  Mr.  Brown  has  misapplied  his  text,  and  thus,  to  its  no 
small  injury,  misrejiresented  the  Gospel,  so,  in  my  opinion, 
he  has  misunderstood  its  priucipal  phrase,  "a  living  sacrifice." 

"  Let  us  avail  ourselves,"  says  he,  ''  of  the  light  which  is 
shed  on  the  nature  of  sacrifice  by  the  term  which  is  here 
employed,  'a  living  sacrifice'"  (p.  149).  "The  truth  of  the 
Gospel  suffers  much  confusion  through  interpretations  which 
are  borrowed  from  the  law.  Christ  is  the  expositor  of 
Moses.  The  Jewish  system  can  only  be  imderstood  by  the 
light  of  the  redemption  wliich  is  by  Christ  Jesus.     But  we 
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are  prone  to  believe  that  -we  can  understand  Judaism  t3y 
itself,  and  must  use  its  conceptions  to  unlock  the  mysteries 
of  the  Gospel"  {p.  150). 

This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  another  instance  of  the  inversion 
by  Mr.  Brown  of  the  natural  and  scrij)tural  order  of  thiugs. 
He  would  admit,  I  suppose,  that  the  Hebrew  ritual  is  typical. 
Now  it  surely  is  the  business  of  the  type  to  explain  the  anti- 
type, not  of  the  antitype  to  elucidate  the  type.  Of  two 
mysteries,  also,  it  would  seem  natural  to  use  the  less  to 
throw  light  upon  the  greater,  and  not  the  greater  to  aid  the 
interpretation  of  the  less.  If,  indeed,  "  Christ  is  the  exposi- 
tor of  Moses,"  and  "  the  Jewish  system  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  the  light  of  the  redemption  which  is  by  Christ 
Jesus,"  then  "  the  Jewish  system "  must  have  been  unin- 
telligible, not  only  for  a  very  long  period,  but  for  the  whole 
of  that  period  of  the  world's  history  w^hicli  it  was  mercifully 
intended  to  enlighten.  If  the  first  light  that  ever  broke 
upon  it  emanated  from  the  cross  of  Christ,  then  it  became 
intelligible  exactly  w^hen  its  usefulness  was  exhausted,  and 
itself  was  on  the  eve  of  extinction.  This,  I  think,  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed. 

As  to  making  "Moses  the  expositor  of  Christ,"  and  using 
"  the  conceptions  of  Judaism  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  the 
Gospel,"  this  was  the  method  of  the  Lord's  forerunner,  when 
he  exclaimed  to  his  Jewish  auditors,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world"  (John  i.  29); 
and  it  was  also  the  method  of  the  aj)ostle  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews — examples  which  I  am  constrained  to  suppose 
Mr.  Brown  must  have  forgotten  when  he  denounced  our 
present  proneness  to  imitate  them.  As  to  making  "  Christ 
the  expositor  of  Moses,"  it  is  a  thing  entirely  without  prece- 
dent, I  believe,  among  inspired  writers,  and  without  example, 
I  also  believe,  among  uninspired  interpreters  until  now.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  school  of  theologians  of  this  class,  Mr. 
Brown  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  light  of  his  school. 

But  let  us  see  what  comes  of  making  Christ  the  expositor 
of  Moses.  "  Let  Christ  explain  sacrifice,"  says  Mr.  Brown. 
"  Is  it  related  most  closely  to  death,  or  to  life?  Ask  him  who 
was  a  living  sacrifice"  (p.  151). 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  an  unscriptural  view  of 
Christ,  who  is  nowhere  in  the  Bible  said  to  have  been  "a 
living  sacrifice."     That  he  exercised  a  spirit  of  intense  and 
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absolute  devotion  to  his  Father's  will,  and  so  may  be  said 
metaphorically  to  have  made  himself  a  living  sacrifice,  is 
doubtless  true;  but  this  is  not  the  scriptural  use  of  the  term 
sacrifice  as  applied  to  Christ.  Here  are  examples :  "  Even 
Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us"  (i  Cor.  v.  7).  "  But 
this  man,  after  he  had  ofiered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever 
sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God"  (Hebrews  x.  12).  The 
fact  in  our  Lord's  history  here  denoted  by  the  term  sacrifice 
is  clearly  his  agony  and  death,  and  only  these. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  even  if  Christ  had  been  a  sacri- 
fice in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  his  agony  and  death, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Hebrew  sacrifices 
for  sin  of  which  this  fact  could  have  afforded  any  illustration. 
In  these  Avas  the  death  of  the  victim,  nothing  more;  nothing 
to  which  the  devoted  life  of  Christ  could  be  taken  to  bear 
even  the  remotest  analogy.  The  taking  away  of  the  life,  or 
the  shedding  of  the  blood,  constituted  the  whole  of  the  expia- 
tory fact;  "For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I 
have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement 
for  your  souls ;  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement 
for  the  soul"  (Leviticus  xvii.  11). 

"I  have  no  criticism  to  offer  on  Jewish  sacrifices,"  Mr. 
Brown  goes  on  to  say,  "but  this:  God  loves  not,  and  cannot 
love,  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats."  Yet  God  appointed  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  be  shed;  and  for  the  purpose 
for  which  he  appointed  it — namely,  a  typical  act  of  expia- 
tion— must  be  supposed  to  have  regarded  the  shedding  of  it 
with  complacency.  "Death,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  "pleases  him 
not,  but  life."  Why,  then,  did  he  require  the  death  of  so 
many  victims,  unless  there  was  a  purpose  which  life  could 
not  answer,  and  for  the  attaining  of  which  death  did  please 
him  more  than  life  1  Or,  if  death  did  not  please  him,  what 
was  the  life  which  did  so?  It  could  not  be  the  life  of  the 
victim,  for  this  was  taken  away  :  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Brown,  it  was  the  life  of  the  offerer.  "  The  life  which  was 
busy  about  the  sacrifice  was  the  element  in  which  he  took 
pleasure,  the  will  which  had  become  submissive,  the  spirit 
which  had  become  penitent,  before  the  altar  stained  with 
blood"  (p.  151).  On  this  I  remark,  that  this  quiet  substitu- 
tion of  the  offerer  for  the  victim  is  entirely  unwarranted,  and 
out  of  keeping  with  the  institution  of  sacrifice.  I  remark 
also,  that  the  law  of  sacrifice  took  no  notice  of,  and  the 
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acceptance  of  sacrij6.ce  did  not  depend  upon,  the  penitential 
feeling  of  the  offerer.  And  I  remark  further,  that  in  the 
princiiDal  sacrifices  for  sin,  as  the  daily  lamb,  for  example, 
there  was  no  offerer  whose  feelings  could  be  called  into  exer- 
cise, the  officiating  priest  only  being  concerned.  Here,  then, 
was  no  "life"  for  God  to  be  pleased  with — death  was  the 
whole  fact ;  and  with  this,  if  with  anything,  God  must  have 
been  pleased. 

"  Sacrifice,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  "is  not  the  casting  away  of 
anything — the  extinction  of  a  life.  God  gains  not  by  such 
expenditure."  I  submit  on  this  assertion,  that  whether 
"  God  gains"  or  not  by  any  "expenditure"  which  he  requires, 
is  scarcely  a  question  to  be  entertained  by  us;  but  that  sacri- 
fice was  "  the  extinction  of  a  life,"  is  to  me  plain  from  the 
Old  Testament;  not,  indeed,  "the  casting  away"  of  life,  but 
the  putting  it  to  its  most  precious  purpose  of  expiation  for 
sin.  Instead  of  saying  with  him,  "  the  true  sacrifice  must 
be  a  living  one,"  I  must  maintain  rather  that  "the  true 
sacrifice"  is  a  life  taken  away;  and  that,  when  a  life  spared 
is  called  a  sacrifice  because  it  is  devoted,  it  is  simply  a  meta- 
phor, the  meaning  of  which  is  that  the  life  in  question  is  as 
entirely  devoted  to  God  as  if  it  had  been  presented  on  the 
altar  of  expiation.  Such  a  sacrifice  is  called  "  a  living  sacri- 
fice" just  because  it  is  not  a  true  sacrifice,  and  in  order  to 
make  it  more  evident  that  the  word  is  figuratively  employed. 

"  Christ,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  "  brings  out  the  meaning  of 
sacrifice:  Abraham  bound  Isaac  on  the  altar — Christ  bound 
himself.  He  took  the  very  core,  the  spinal  cord  of  humanity, 
and  offered  it  a  Kving  sacrifice;  and  then,  having  made  liim- 
self  obedient  unto  death,  entered  into  life  for  evermore" 
(p.  151).  "Christ  took  the  spinal  cord  of  humanity,  and 
offered  it  a  living  sacrifice."  Forgive  me,  dear  Mr.  Brown, 
but  what  is  the  meaning  of  thisi  I  have  pondered  it  till  my 
inability  to  understand  it  distresses  me;  and  I  turn  for  relief 
to  the  iSTew  Testament,  where  I  read  as  follows : — "  If  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer 
sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the 
flesh  [availeth  to  the  expiation  of  ceremonial  offences];  how 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal 
Spirit  oftered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  jDurge  your  con- 
science from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God  f'  (Hebrews 
ix.  13,  14.) 
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With  the  writer  of  this  Epistle,  I  make  "  Moses  the  expo- 
sitor of  Christ,"  and  hold  it  to  be  his  "precious  blood"  that 
"cleanseth  from  all  sin."  I  hold  also,  that  "the  first  step  in 
man's  true  life" — the  first  required  by  God,  and  the  first  to 
be  taken  by  man — is  to  accept  the  salvation  of  God  by  the 
exercise  of  faith  in  his  Son;  and  when  this  step  is  taken,  let 
him  be  besought,  "by  the  mercies  of  God,"  to  present  himself 
a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  his 
"  reasonable  service." 


CONCLUSIOK 

I  OFFER  no  apology  for  these  Strictures,  since  the  matter 
on  which  they  are  made  is  before  the  public.  I  have  written 
them  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  respect  towards  Mr.  BrowTi, 
and  I  trust  nothing  inconsistent  with  that  feeling  has  escaped 
from  me.  I  submit  them  respectfully  to  my  brethren  in  the 
ministry  and  in  "the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Christ,"  deeply 
feeling  the  importance  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate, 
and  not  without  hope  that  they  may  be  deemed  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  To  my  own  conviction,  I  am  pleading 
for  vital  evangelical  truth — for  the  truth  of  God  and  for  the 
souls  of  men.  I  speak  because  I  would  fain  contribute 
somewhat,  however  little,  to  withstand  what  I  take  to  be  the 
first  open  im-oad  into  English  Evangelical  Nonconformist 
churches  of  a  theology  fatally  deficient  in  the  truth  and 
power  of  the  Gospel.  Whether  this,  or  any  similar  system 
may  have  privately  difiiised  itself  to  any  considerable  extent, 
I  neither  know,  insinuate,  nor  conjecture;  but  assuredly  I. 
should  regard  the  prevalence  of  it  as  a  mischief  of  the  gravest 
character,  and,  whether  I  am  heard  or  not,  I  cannot  but  lift 
up  my  voice  against  it.  It  is  true  I  am  now  an  old  minister, 
and  perhaps  I  ought,  as  is  said  to  have  been  pleasantly 
suggested  by  some  fast  spirit  of  the  rising  generation  of 
divines  concerning  old  ministers  in  general,  to  be  "  hung  up 
in  God's  armoury,"  as  the  armour  of  ancient  heroes  is  in  the 
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Tower;  but  words  of  truth  and  soberness  may  find  a  response, 
if  breathed  even  from  the  verge  of  the  grave. 

The  aspect  of  the  times  emboldens  me.  It  is  not  now, 
dear  brethren,  above  all  times  it  is  not  now,  when  "the  end" 
must  be  so  near,  and  when  so  many  cheering  tokens  of  revival 
enkkidle  our  hopes,  that  a  perversion,  or  even  a  dilution  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  should  find  welcome  or  entrance 
among  us;  and  I  trust  in  God  it  will  be  given  to  us  to  "con- 
tend earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 


STRICTURES  ON  SOME  PASSAGES 


EEV.  J.  H.  GODWIN'S  COKGEEGATIONAL  LECTUEE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Congregational  Lecture  of  1859  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  John  H.  Godwin,  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis — or 
Interpretation — in  New  College,  London,  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  Faith;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  it  has 
made  its  appearance  from  the  press.  I  am  not  going  to  re- 
view it  as  a  book,  nor  in  any  way  to  treat  it  as  a  whole. 
Nor  am  I  going  to  say  what  I  think  of  Mr.  Godwin  himself. 
I  am  simply  about  to  offer  strictures  on  some  passages  in  his 
book  which  seem  to  me  unscriptural,  so  seriously  unscriptu- 
ral  as  to  require  animadversion.  As  to  the  Author,  that  I 
think  it  worth  while  to  enter  into  controversy  with  him  is 
one  of  the  highest  marks  of  respect  that  I  can  show  him; 
and  it  shall  be  my  endeavour — I  hope  it  will  be  my  successful 
endeavour — that  not  a  word  shall  escape  from  my  pen  incon- 
sistent with  this  sentiment. 

In  proceeding  with  my  task,  I  shall  not  pursue  the  order 
of  the  Lectures,  but  that  of  the  topics  which  I  intend  to 
notice.  One  of  these  is  treated  in  the  notes,  and  others 
occur  incidentally  about  the  middle  of  the  volume ;  my  mode 
of  dealing  with  them,  howeA'er,  will,  I  hope,  cause  no  confu- 
sion, but  contribute  rather  to  clearness  of  arrangement. 

If  I  have  sometimes  quoted  the  original  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  given  my  own  translation,  it  is  not  in 
order  to  parade  my  small  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  because 
Mr.  Godwin  has  set  me  the  example  (no  doubt,  a  good  one), 
and  lest,  if  I  did  otherwise,  it  might  be  supposed  that,  in  this 
respect,  he  possessed  an  advantage  over  me. 

London,  June  13,  1862. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  RELATION  OF  ADAM  TO  MANKIND. 

This   topic,  which   is   clearly  the   first   in   order   to   be 
noticed,  is  but  very  remotely  connected  with  the  subject  of 
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the  volume — Christian  Faith — nor  is  it,  indeed,  referred  to 
in  the  Lectures  themselves;  but,  from  the  citation  at  p.  241 
of  I  Cor.  XV.  45,  occasion  is  taken  to  write  a  note  upon  it. 
This  is  note  H,  p.  337. 

Mr.  Godwin  begins  by  saying,  that  "the  relation  of  the 
first  Adam  to  the  whole  human  race  is  a  subject  of  much 
interest,"  in  which  I  entirely  agree  with  him;  but  I  do  not 
asfree  in  the  view  that  he  takes  of  it. 

"It  is  supposed  by  some,"  he  says,  "that  the  Bible  gives  the  reason 
for  the  present  state  of  mankind  in  the  account  which  it  gives  of  the 
fall  of  Adam.  But  this  appears  to  be  simply  a  narrative  of  the  com- 
mencement of  sin.  The  sin  of  Adam  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the 
history  of  mankind;  but  it  is  not  said  to  be  the  cause,  or  the  reason, 
of  the  subsequent  character  and  condition  of  all  his  descendants.  It 
is  not  again  mentioned  in  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  not 
once  alluded  to  in  any  of  the  discourses  of  our  Lord.  It  is  referred  to 
by  only  one  of  the  apostles ;  and  by  him  it  is  only  noticed  inciden- 
tally, to  illustrate  what  he  teaches  respecting  Christ,"  pp.  337,  338. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  relation  of  Adam's  sin  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  posterity  is  not  opened  in  the  scriptural  narra- 
tive, and  that,  among  sacred  writers,  it  is  treated  only  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
In  this  part  of  Holy  Writ,  however,  it  is  treated  with  con- 
siderable fulness  and  precision;  and  Mr.  Godwin  is  scarcely 
prepared  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  what  is  only  once  stated 
in  Scripture  may  be  passed  by  with  disregard.  That  the 
apostle  introduces  it  "to  illustrate  what  he  teaches  respecting 
Christ"  is  also  true;  but,  to  my  mind,  this  is  an  evidence 
that  the  doctrine  which  he  propounds  was  currently  known 
and  believed,  for  on  no  other  supposition  could  it  have 
afibrded  an  illustration  of  the  Christian  system. 

"The  statements,  descriptive  and  narrative,"  the  writer  continues, 
"which  are  made  respecting  Adam  and  Eve  are  also  made  respecting 
their  children.  In  the  sentence  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis  they 
are  plainly  referred  to  as  representing  the  human  race ;  what  is  said  of 
Eve  being  said  for  all  women,  and  what  is  said  of  Adam  being  said 
for  all  men.  The  same  representative  character  is  attributed  to  them 
in  our  Lord's  discourse  respecting  the  indissolubleness  of  marriage. 
What  was  said  of  them  might  be  said  of  all.  The  sentence  of  death 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul  appears  to  be  that  which  is  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  representative  character  which  he  assigns  to  Adam 
appears  to  be  foimded  on  actual  resemblance.  This  might  be  inferred 
from  the  history,  and  from  the  words  of  our  Lord.  The  children  of 
Adam  would  be  like  him,  and  therefore  what  was  appointed  for  him 
was  appointed  for  them  also,"  pp.  338,  339. 
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Mr.  Godwin  here  admits  that  the  Sciiptures  exhibit  Adam 
as  "  the  representative  of  mankind;"  his  conception  of  repre- 
sentativeness, however  (let  the  reader  forgive  the  coining  of 
a  word  for  the  occasion),  is  extremely  slender.  "A  man  may- 
be the  representative  of  others,"  says  he,  "  because  he  is  like 
them,  being  a  specimen  of  the  class,"  p.  340.  According  to 
this  view,  Adam  was  no  more  representative  of  mankind  than 
any  other  man,  since  every  man  is,  as  truly  as  he  was,  "  a 
specimen  of  the  class;"  and  thus  the  representative  character 
of  Adam  vanishes  altogether. 

Adam,  however,  was  the  first  man,  and  so  might  be  taken 
as  representative  of  all  other  men,  just  as  the  first  butterfly 
might  be  taken  as  representative  of  all  other  butterflies. 
*'  The  representative  character"  was  "  founded  on  actual  re- 
semblance." "  The  children  of  Adam  would  be  like  him." 
The  princii^le  which  is  here  implicitly  laid  down  is  of  un- 
doubted tinith  iu  relation  to  the  natural  characteristics  of 
created  beings,  but  surely  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  these. 
No  doubt,  every  deer  will  have  horns  and  hoofs,  and  every 
man  will  possess  rational  powers ;  but  you  cannot  affirm  that 
all  deer  will  pursue  the  same  track  in  the  forest,  or  that  all 
men  will  adopt  the  same  course  of  life.  Mr.  Godwin,  indeed, 
says,  that  "  what  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  choice"  of  the 
first  man  "is  sufficient  to  account  for  that  of  others."  Yes, 
if  they  make  a  similar  choice ;  but  the  actual  choice  of  the 
first  man  afibrds  no  proof  that  all  who  follow  will  choose  the 
same.  That  the  children  of  Adam  would  be  like  him  in 
sinning,  was  a  result  for  inferring  which  not  a  shadow  of 
ground  existed  in  the  natural  resemblances  which  bound 
them  together. 

Adverting  more  particularly  to  the  jDassage  in  the  fifth  of 
Komans,  Mr.  Godwin  says : — 

"The  apostle  only  states,  what  is  stated  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
that  the  single  sin  of  one  was  the  occasion  of  the  sentence  of  death — 
the  death  which  is  seen  to  be  the  lot  of  all  men ;  but  the  separate  sins 
of  all  men  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  as  the  reason  for 
death,''  pp.  339,  340. 

This  piece  of  criticism  is  to  me  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  Mr.  Godwin  points  out,  that  the  apostle  says 
"  death  hath  passed  upon  all  men  because  all  have  sinned," 
els  TravTU's  av6piv7rov9  6  Odvaio's  dirjXOeu  e0'  iS  7rav7e<s  Tj/uaprov : 
it  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  must  be  taken  in  a  qualified 
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sense,  since,  taken  strictly,  it  is  not  true.  Actually,  none  of 
mankind  sin  but  those  who  become  moral  agents;  and  if 
there  be  any  sense  in  which  those  who  do  not  become  moral 
agents  sin,  or  are  held  to  have  sinned,  it  can  be  only  be- 
cause, under  some  divine  arrangement,  the  sin  of  another  is 
reckoned  to  them;  in  which  case  it  is  clearly  the  sin  of 
another,  and  not  their  own  sin,  which  is  to  them  "the  reason 
for  death,''  and  not  merely  "  of  the  sentence  of  death."  And 
it  will  be  strange  if  the  sin  of  another  be  the  reason  for  death 
to  one  part  of  mankind,  and  their  own  sin  be  the  reason  for 
death  to  the  rest.  To  such  a  notion,  indeed,  the  language  of 
the  apostle  seems  expressly  opposed:  At'  ti/os  avOpwirov  y 
ajuapria  eis  70v  koctjuov  eiarjXOe,  Kal  dia  ttJs  a/bLapTiwi  o  Odvmo^ 
— "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  bi/  that  sin 
death."  Such,  I  think,  is  the  fair  force  of  the  article  as 
here  employed. 

In  the  same  page  Mr.  Godwin  puts  the  case  thus : — 

"Mortality  is  the  lot  of  all  men  because  all  sin  who  are  moral 
agents ;  and  it  became  the  law  for  the  whole  race  when  the  first  man 
sinned,"  p.  340. 

Let  me  here  be  permitted  to  ask,  which  of  the  conflicting 
authorities  are  we  to  accept?  The  apostle,  vv^ho  tells  us  that 
"death  passed  upon  all  men  because  all  have  sinned" ;  or 
Mr.  Godwin,  who  says,  that  "mortality  is  the  lot  of  all  men 
because  all  sin  who  are  moral  agents'?  Both  of  these  asser- 
tions cannot  be  true. 

Undoubtedly,  mortality  "became  the  law  for  the  whole 
race  when  the  first  man  sinned;"  but  will  Mr.  Godwin  tell 
us  lohy  it  did  so?  As  to  those  who  would  become  moral 
agents  and  sin,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  "  a  sentence  anticipating 
the  future,"  but  it  could  not  be  so  with  respect  to  those  who, 
not  becoming  moral  agents,  could  not  sin.  To  them  the 
reason  for  death  must  have  been  Adam's  sin,  not  their  own ; 
and  if  Adam's  sin  was  the  reason  for  death  to  them,  why  may 
it  not  have  been  so  to  the  rest  of  mankind? 

Mr.  Godwin  notices  the  phrase  in  Rom.  v.  19,  ajuapruAol 
KajecrraOrjtrav,  and  very  justly  objects  to  the  translation  of 
the  English  version,  "were  made  sinners."  He  proposes  to 
read,  "were  set  down  wicked;"  I  would  rather  read,  "were 
reckoned  sinners" — but  let  this  pass.  What,  however,  can 
be  the  ground  of  the  following  observation? — 
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"The  whole  context  shows  that  the  reference  is  to  the  sentence  of 
death  occasioned  by  the  sin  of  one,  which  was  a  sign  of  the  sins  of 
many,"  p.  349. 

''A  sign''  ?  The  case,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Godwin,  is 
this:  Adam's  sin  was  "a  sign"  that  all  his  race  would  sin, 
and  therefore  they  were,  by  anticipation,  treated  as  sinners, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  To  this  view  I  offer  two  objections. 
First,  no  such  fact  was  in  the  future  of  which  Adam's  sin 
could  be  a  sign,  since  a  large  part  of  mankind  would  not  sin. 
Secondly,  there  is  no  ground  on  which  the  sin  of  Adam  could 
be  regarded  as  a  premonition  of  the  sin  of  all  mankind.  It 
is  involved  in  their  nature  as  rational  and  voluntary  agents 
that  he  might  sin  and  they  might  not  sin. 

There  is  something  revolting,  it  may  be  added,  in  the  con- 
ception of  "  a  sentence  of  death  by  anticipation."  It  does 
not  exalt  our  idea  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God  to 
represent  him  as  saying  to  a  nascent  race — "  The  first  of  you 
has  sinned,  and  I  see  by  this  that  all  the  rest  of  you  are  going 
to  sin,  and  therefore  I  sentence  you  all  to  death  beforehand." 
An  equitable  judge  might  at  least  have  waited  until  the 
offence  had  been  committed  before  the  doom  was  pronounced. 

My  conclusion,  then,  is,  that,  when  the  apostle  says  that  in 
consequence  of  the  sin  of  the  first  man  the  whole  race  w^ere 
reckoned  sinners,  and,  in  respect  of  the  sentence  of  death, 
were  treated  as  such,  his  language  implies  the  existence  of 
some  di\dne  arrangement  as  a  basis  on  which  such  a  proceed- 
ing could  equitably  rest.  Adam  was  not  merely  as  a  sanqDle 
of  the  race,  or  even  as  the  first  of  the  race,  a  representative 
in  natural  properties  of  all  who  should  follow;  but,  as  the 
first  of  the  race,  he  was  placed  in  a  special  relation  to  the 
whole,  and  made  the  representative  of  the  wdiole  before  God, 
and  in  reference  to  his  dealings.  In  a  word — to  use  an  old, 
but  now  well-understood  theological  phrase  which  I  have 
hitherto  avoided — Adam  was  made  of  his  race  the  federal,  or 
covenant,  head;  a  capacity  in  which  he  acted  for  the  race, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  holding  which  the  race  was  to  be 
treated,  and  was  treated,  according  to  his  behaviour. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  NATUEE,    CONSEQUENCES,    AND  PUNISHMENT  OF  SIN. 

These  subjects  are  incidentally  treated  by  Mr.  Godwin  in 
bis  fourth  Lecture — On  the  Forgiveness  of  Sin ;  in  the  order 
of  these  Strictures  they  fall  most  naturally  to  be  noticed 
here. 

Speaking  of  the  nature  of  sin,  he  justly  marks  the  broad 
distinction  between  natural  and  moral  e-vil,  the  latter  neces- 
sarily impl}T-ng  intelligence  and  choice;  and  then  j^roceeds : — 

"Human  beings  alone,  as  they  advance  in  life,  become  capable  of 
foreseeing  the  future,  of  discerning  their  common  nature  and  mutual 
dependence,  of  ai^prehending  the  presence  and  perfections  of  God. 
They  have  some  knowledge  of  these  objects,  and  see  something  of 
their  comparative  worth.  They  cannot  but  know  that  the  good 
which  belongs  to  the  whole  of  their  existence  exceeds  what  belongs 
only  to  a  part — that  what  belongs  to  society  exceeds  what  belongs  to 
themselves — that  what  belongs  to  the  Infinite  Creator  exceeds  what 
belongs  to  any  creature.  Their  course  and  condition  are  not  fixed  for 
them  by  any  circumstances.  They  are  left  to  choose  for  themselves, 
to  some  extent,  what  they  will  do,  and  what  they  will  be.  The  supe- 
rior good  which  they  discern  would  be  always  chosen,  if  the  inferior 
were  not  at  first  more  easy  and  pleasant.  But  this  is  generally  the 
case ;  and  appears  to  be  needful,  not  only  for  the  probation  of  men, 
but  for  the  development  of  their  moral  nature.  They  feel  that  their 
inclinations  tend  to  the  inferior,  and  that  they  can  readily  choose 
accordingly.  But  they  are  conscious  that  the}"  need  not  follow  their 
inclinations ;  they  can  choose  in  accordance  with  them,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  them,  for  the  superior  is  offered  to  their  choice.  They  see  that 
to  choose  the  higher  and  greater  good  is  right,  and  that  to  choose  the 
lower  and  less  is  wroDg.  Every  man's  conscience  tells  him,  that  to 
choose  according  to  present  inclination,  disregarding  his  own  futui'e 
welfare,  the  welfare  of  others,  the  government  of  God — is  wrong," 
pp.  127,  128. 

"Such,"  says  Mr.  G-odwin,  "appears  to  be  the  nature  of 
sin."  And  such,  according  to  hira,  is  the  mode  of  its  origi- 
nation and  its  universal  prevalence  in  a  race  of  rational 
beings  born  upright — for  it  must  be  recollected  that  Mr. 
Godwin  does  not  allow  mankind  to  be  fallen,  or  naturally 
corrupt.  Certainly  he  has  a  difficult  problem  in  his  hands; 
let  us  observe  carefully  how  he  arrives  at  the  solution  of  it. 

Mankind,  according  to  this  philosophy,  are  beings  capable, 
to  some  extent,   of  discerning  their  own  interest,  both  as 
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"foreseeing  the  future,"  as  "discerning  their  common  nature 
and  mutual  dependence,"  and  as  "apprehending  the  presence 
and  perfections  of  God."  "Good"  of  various  degrees  of 
"comparative  worth"  is  presented  to  them,  and  the  whole 
affaii"  is  a  choice  between  degrees  of  good.  There  is  no 
question  of  right  or  wrong.  Men  are  simply  placed  in  the 
presence  of  a  "superior"  and  "inferior"  good — a  "higher 
and  a  greater  good,"  and  a  "lower  and  less;"  and  between 
them  "they  are  left  to  choose  for  themselves." 

I  cannot  think  this  a  just  view,  either  of  the  primary  con- 
dition or  of  the  moral  nature  of  man. 

Not  of  man's  moral  nature.  Man  is  surely  made  capable 
of  something  more  than  an  appreciation  of  the  "  comparative 
worth"  of  the  various  aspects  of  "  good"  which  are  presented 
to  him,  so  as  to  discern  "the  higher  and  the  greater  good" 
from  "the  lower  and  the  less;"  yet  this  is  the  only  preroga- 
tive which  Mr.  Godwin  assigns  to  him  above  the  brute. 
According  to  him,  man  has  no  natural  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  no  original  aj^preciation  of  obligation  or  duty.  If  he 
has  a  conscience,  all  that  it  tells  him  is  that  "  it  is  right  to 
choose  the  higher  and  the  greater  good,  and  that  to  choose 
the  lower  and  the  less  is  wrong." 

Not  of  man's  primary  condition.  Men,  we  are  told,  "  are 
left  to  choose  for  themselves."  But  are  they  not  under 
obligation  to  choose  aright?  To  choose  God  their  Creator  for 
their  portion  and  their  end ;  and  this,  not  merely  as  "  the 
higher  and  the  greater  goocl,^'  but  as  the  highest  and  most 
imperative  duty?  If,  indeed,  obligation  and  duty  be  not 
original  elements  of  man's  condition,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
they  can  come  into  existence  at  all.  Mr.  Godwin  informs 
us  that  men  '^  see  that  to  choose  the  higher  and  greater  good 
is  right,  and  that  to  choose  the  lower  and  less  is  wT.'ong ; " 
but  I  must  be  permitted  to  think  that  men's  ])erception  of 
right  and  wrong  depends  on  something  very  different  from 
the  mere  comparison  of  advantages.  To  choose  a  superior 
good  may  be  wise,  and  to  choose  an  inferior  good  may  be 
foolish;  but,  to  a  rational  being  of  sound  mind,  no  more. 
When  men's  consciences  speak  of  7'ight  and  lorong,  it  is 
assuredly  in  relation  to  something  which  they  ought,  or  ought 
not,  to  have  done,  without  reference  to  the  balance  of  ad- 
vantages. 

Men  being  thus  set  to  choose  between  a  superior  and  an 
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inferior  good,  Mr.  Godwin  lias  next  to  deal  with  the  fact, 
that  all  who  choose  at  all  choose  amiss.  This  melancholy 
resnlt  he  accounts  for  by  saying — "  The  superior  good  which 
they  discern  would  be  always  chosen,  if  the  inferior  were  not 
at  the  first  more  easy  and  pleasant." 

Now  I  will,  for  the  moment,  raise  no  question  of  the  truth 
of  this  representation,  but  will  look  at  the  case  as  it  is  thus 
exliibited.  God  has  placed  before  men  two  degrees  of  good, 
one  superior  and  one  inferior,  for  their  choice ;  but  the 
inferior  is  "  the  more  easy  and  pleasant,'.'  and  this  to  such  a 
degree  (although  Mr.  Godwin  qualities  the  assertion  by  the 
phrases  "generally"  and  ''at  first")  that  the  diflerence  has 
practically  determined  tlie  choice  of  the  w^hole  race  to  the 
inferior  good — not  a  single  individual,  out  of  all  the  multi- 
tudes of  mankind,  having  chosen  "the  higher  and  greater 
good."  And  this  in  a  race  of  unfallen,  uncorrupted  beings  ! 
Can  this  be  the  result  of  a  wisely-balanced  appeal  1 

Mr.  Godwin  assures  us  that  such  a  process  "appears  to  be 
needful,  not  merely  for  the  probation  of  men,  but  for  the 
development  of  their  moral  nature."  i^Tow  I  confess  that, 
to  me,  such  a  method  seems  to  make  no  appeal  to  man's 
moral  nature  at  all.  The  only  question  raised  by  it  is  a 
question  of  greater  or  less  advantage,  and  the  appeal  made 
is  to  his  selfish  nature  exclusively.  I  could  understand  that 
there  was  an  appeal  to  man's  moral  nature  if  right  were  on 
one  side  and  ease  and  pleasure  on  the  other ;  but  Mr. 
Godwin's  scheme  is  no  moral  probation  at  all,  it  is  merely  a 
test  of  men's  wisdom  or  folly. 

I  have  a  full  conviction,  however,  I  may  now  add,  that 
Mr.  Godwin's  representation  is  not  true.  I  admit  that,  to  a 
race  of  degenerate  and  dej^raved  beings,  such  as  I  hold 
mankind  to  be,  inferior  advantages,  if  to  be  attained  in  a 
way  more  "easy  and  pleasant,"  might  seem  jDreferable  to 
superior  ones  requiring  more  arduous  pursuit ;  but  in  a  race 
born  upright,  and  having  sufiered  no  degeneracy,  I  cannot 
conceive  it  to  be  so.  Surely  perfect  uprightness  would  be 
associated  with  genuine  wisdom.  Mr.  Godwin,  however, 
believing  man  to  be  upright,  represents  him  as  universally  a 
fool.  And  then,  having  described  him  as  a  fool,  he  calls  him 
a  sinner ! 

Tor  myself,  I  find  a  safer  guide  to  an  understanding  of  the 
true  nature  of  sin  in  the  words  of  the  apostle  ( i  John  iii.  4), 
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y  iifiapTia  iarli^  y  avouia — "  Sin  is  contrariety  to  law."  I 
iold  law,  moral  law,  to  be  in  its  obligation  coexistent  with 
man  as  a  lational  being ;  and  voluntary  contrariety  to  this 
law,  in  every  form  and  degree  of  it,  is  sin.  The  tenor  of 
this  obligation  is  summarily  expressed  by  our  Lord  in  what 
he  calls  "the  first  and  great  commandment,"  namely,  "Thou 
shalt  love  tlie  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  with  all 
thy  soul,  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength ; "  and 
out  of  this  primary  obligation  are  naturally  evolved  the 
secondary  ones,  of  a  proportionate  love  to  ourselves  and  an 
equal  love  to  our  neighbour.  Sin,  therefore — the  opposite  of 
this — is  voluntary  estrangement  from  God,  with  all  its  fruits ; 
and  it  is  sin  because  it  violates  the  great  obligation  by  which 
man's  heart  and  life  ought  to  be  ruled. 

Having  discussed  the  nature  of  sin,  Mr.  Godwin  asks, 
*'What  are  its  consequences  1 "  And  he  gives  to  the  question 
the  following  answer  : — 

"The  first  consequence  of  sin  is  the  condemnation  of  conscience." 
Tiie  wrong  chooser  ' '  looks  on  himself  with  censure  and  aversion ;  and 
his  remorse  is  indefinitely  increased  by  the  consideration  that,  as  he 
condemns  himself,  so  he  must  be  condemned  by  others — by  all  good 
beings  who  know  v/hat  he  is,  and  therefore  by  the  all-seeing  and  ever- 
righteous  Judge.  .  .  .  Other  consequences  follow. "  He  will  find 
"that  he  has  the  worse  portion  when  he  might  have  had  the  better. 
.  .  .  Besides  this  loss,  sin  invariably  does  an  injury  to  the  nniids 
of  men.  .  .  .  Besides  the  consequences  which  come  from  within, 
there  are  those  which  come  from  without — from  the  nature  of  society 
and  the  world  in  which  we  live,"  pp.  130,  133. 

Admitting  that  the  results  enumerated  are  "  consequences 
of  sin,"  1  cannot  satisfy  myself  with  the  place  here  assigned 
to  one,  and  that  the  most  important  of  them — "  the  wrath 
of  God."  I  do  not  think  that  '^  i\\Q  first  consequence  of  sin 
is  the  condemnation  of  conscience."  Swift,  indeed,  is  this 
inw-ard  judgment ;  but,  swift  as  it  is,  the  judgment  of  God 
is  before  it,  and  of  this  judgment  the  voice  of  conscience  is 
the  echo,  not  the  precursor.  Nor  can  I  concur  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  "condemn"  is  here  used.  The  sinner 
"condemns  himself,"  that  is,  "he  looks  on  himself  with 
censure  and  aversion;"  and  in  this  sense  he  feels  himself 
"condemned  by  others,"  whether  by  "good  beings,"  or  by 
"the  all-seeing  and  ever-righteous  Judge."  No  doubt  "the 
all-seeing  and  Wer-righteous  Judge"  looks  on  a  sinner  "with 
(jensure  and  aversion ) "  but  this  is  surelj^  a  gravely  defective 
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representation  of  the  consequences  of  sin  so  far  as  God  is 
the  author  of  them.  A  much  higher  authority  than  Mr. 
Godwin  instructs  us  that  God  ''will  render  to  eveiy  man 
according  to  his  deeds  ;  6v/io<5  kuI  op(^{rj,  OXiyp-is  koi  a7evoxi*^- 
pia — indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,"  Romans  ii.  6,  9.  To 
call  this  "looking  on  sinnei^  with  censure  and  aversion," 
after  the  manner  of  "  all  good  beings,"  is  not  only  most  un- 
warrantably to  attenuate  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  but  to 
ignore  entirely  the  judicial  system  to  which  condemnation, 
strictly  speaking,  belongs. 

The  punishment  of  sin  Mr.  Godwin  conceives  under  two 
aspects  :  the  one  comprehending  such  consequences  of  sin  as 
"may  be  the  result  of  causes  and  laws  belonging  to  the 
present  system;"  and  the  other  such  further  consequences  of 
sin  as  may  be  the  result  "  of  other  agencies."  Of  the  former 
he  gives  the  following  enumeration  : — 

*'If  we  consider  what  is  involved  in  the  condemnation  of  con- 
science, in  the  fulfilment  of  every  wrong  choice,  in  the  comiption  of 
a  spiritual  nature,  in  separation  from  the  good  and  association  only 
with  the  bad,  in  outward  disorder  and  desolation  like  that  which  is 
within,  in  the  consciousness  that  the  favour  of  God  might  have  been 
received  and  enjoyed  for  ever,  and  that  it  has  been  rejected  and  lost 
for  ever,"p,  136. 

His  conception  of  the  latter  he  opens  in  the  following 
manner : — 

"The  Bible  plainly  declares  that  there  -v^^ll  be,  after  this  life,  a 
revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  on  all  who  continue  in 
sin,"  p.  136. 

Mr.  Godwin's  idea  appears  to  be  that,  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment (for  to  this  period  the  phrase  he  has  quoted  from  Rom. 
ii.  5  refers),  there  will  be  a  fresh  and  further  announcement 
of  God's  anger  against  sin  :  as  he  assigns  no  reason  for  his 
opinion,  however,  beyond  the  scriptural  phrase  which  he 
quotes,  it  will  be  enough  for  me  to  say  that  the  passage  from 
which  he  has  taken  it  yields  him,  in  my  view,  no  support. 
The  phrase  a.TroKaXvyp^i's  BiKaiotcpia-ias  tov  Qeov  (which  Mr. 
Godwin  has  not,  with  his  usual  scholarship,  cited  from  the 
original)  means,  not  any  fresh  discovery  of  wrath  from  God, 
but  the  discovery  of  his  righteousness  as  a  judge  in  the 
punishment  which  he  had  before  announced,  and  will  then 
be  inflicting.     There  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  no  ground  what- 
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ever  for  thinking  that  anything  further  in  the  way  of  the 
punishment  of  sin  will  be  announced  '^ after  this  life"  than 
is  announced  now ;  rather,  on  the  contrary,  should  all  such 
announcements  be  made  during  the  present  life,  which  forms 
the  exclusive  period  of  their  disciplinary  operation.  What 
remains  for  "the  day  of  wrath"  I  conceive  to  be  only  the 
full  execution  of  the  present  threatenings. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Godwin's  view  is  to  cast  into  the  shade 
as  unintelligible  all  those  awful  passages  of  Scripture  which 
describe  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked;  "the  Bible," 
he  says,  "  does  not  teach  us  how  this  will  be."  Alas !  this 
trifling  with  "  the  terror  of  the  Lord  "  ! 

I  do  not,  with  Mr.  Godwin,  regard  the  consequences  of  sin 
at  large,  however  painful,  as  constituting  its  i^unisJmient.  I 
think  the  punishment  of  sin  consists  in  one  single  element, 
"  the  wi^ath  of  God ; "  or,  to  use  a  different  phrase,  a  sense  of 
God's  anger.  As  I  understand  the  nature  of  man,  God  has 
so  constituted  it  that  the  sense  of  his  favour  is  its  highest 
happiness,  and  the  sense  of  his  anger  its  deepest  anguish. 
This  is  the  link  which  binds  a  rational  creature  to  the 
Creator,  and  lays  the  basis  of  moral  government.  For  good 
conduct  here  is  a  vast  fountain  of  appropriate  and  adequate 
reward;  and  for  evil  conduct  here  is  an  equal  supply  of 
appropriate  and  adequate  punishment.  No  other  element  is 
wanted  to  constitute  either  punishment  or  reward ;  the 
pleasure  and  the  pain  resulting  from  these  respectively  un- 
speakably surpassing  all  other  sources  of  gratification  or 
'suffering.  These  also  have  a  most  direct  and  distinct  relation 
to  good  or  ill  desert,  and,  by  means  of  them,  every  man  can 
be  rewarded  precisely  "according  to  liis  deeds."  The  various 
figurative  representations  which  the  Scriptures  contain  are, 
according  to  my  interpretation  of  them,  vivid  and  forcible 
exliibitions  of  the  modes  in  which  these  two  elements  may 
be  applied ;  and  I  think  there  is  sufficient  experience  in  this 
world  of  the  power  of  both,  to  forewarn  us  of  their  aptitude 
to  constitute  the  heaven  and  the  hell  of  the  world  to  come. 

In  a  subsequent  page  Mr.  Godwin  proposes  to  show  "why 
sin  is  punished."  On  this  subject  he  uses  tlie  following 
cautious  language  : — 

"The  proper  end  of  all  human  puuishment,  whether  domestic  or 
pohtical,  is  the  prevention  of  further  wrong,  both  in  those  who  have 
done  wrong,  and  in  those  who  might  otherwise  be  led  to  do  wrong. 
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.     .     .     May  it  not  be  the  reason  for  piiuisliment  under  the  divine 
government  ? "  pp.  143,  144. 

I  have  said  above  tliat  this  language  is  cautious ;  I  should 
rather  say  that  it  is  timid.  Does  Mr.  Godwin,  then,  not 
Tcnow  why  God  punishes  sin  1  Or  has  he  an  opinion  about 
it  which  he  is  afraid  to  express,  that  he  can  only  insinuate  it 
by  a  question?  For  myself,  I  answer  to  his  question  dis- 
tinctly, No. 

Without  disputing  his  theory  of  human  punishment,  there 
is  at  least  one  reason  why  the  prevention  of  further  wrong 
should  not  be  deemed  the  end  of  divine  punishment,  namely, 
that  the  end  is  not  attained.  The  contrary  is,  not  only 
extensively,  but  universally,  the  fact.  Not  in  a  single 
instance,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  has  the  anticijDation  of 
divine  punishment  prevented  further  wrong-doing ;  it  is 
hard,  therefore — I  should  say  it  is  impossible — to  conceive 
that  this  w-as  the  reason,  or  end,  of  it.  There  cannot  be, 
under  the  administration  of  a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence 
and  wisdom,  so  vast  a  mass  of  utterly  waste  and  fruitless 
suifering.  God's  denunciations  of  wrath  against  sin  consti- 
tute an  instrument  of  equitable  probation  for  mankind,  as 
moral  agents  under  a  system  of  moral  government — no 
more. 

AVe  are  not  left,  however,  to  this  kind  of  argument.  The 
language  of  Scripture  on  this  subject  is  sufficiently  plain. 
In  Eomans  ii.  6  we  are  told  that,  in  the  final  judgment,  God 
"will  make  retribution  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds," 
aTTocivaei  e/cao-Tw  Kara  to,  ipr^/a  avrov.  And  elsewhere  the 
same  apostle  says,  rot's  ryap  Travra^  ijfias  (po.v6puj6rjvai  Set 
e^TrpoaOev  tov  /S/y^axos  rov  Xpia-ov,  iva  tcoui'aTjTai  eKaajo^  to, 
^la  TOV  (Xivp.aro'i,  7rpo9  a  eirpa^ev^  etxe  d^aOov  ei7e  kukov.  "  We 
must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that 
every  one  may  receive  recompense  for  the  things  done  in  his 
body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad,"  2  Corinthians  v.  lo.  According  to  these  statements, 
the  moral  government  of  God  is  a  system  of  retribution  for 
human  conduct,  "whether  it  be  good  or  bad" — retributive 
reward  and  punishment.  Nothing  is  here  intimated  of  a 
design  to  prevent  further  wrong. 

The  conception,  however,  that  the  punishment  of  sin  is 
an  act  of  retributive  justice  does  not  find  favour  with  Mr, 
Godwin.     He  thus  argues  in  opposition  to  it : — = 
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"Others  have  supposed  tliat  the  hoHness  of  God,  or  retributive 
justice,  requires  punishment  simply  because  there  has  been  sin.  But 
the  divine  justice  is  not  so  described  in  the  Bible.  It  is  said  to 
ensure  the  punishment  of  those  wlio  continue  in  sin,  but  it  is  not  said 
to  require  punishment  merely  on  account  of  past  sins,"  p.  142. 

The  first  of  these  sentences  is  to  my  apprehension  so 
obscure,  that  I  repeat  it  with  the  addition  of  a  few  words,  in 
order  to  make  clear  at  least  the  sense  in  which  I  under- 
stand it : — 

"  Others  have  supposed  that  the  holiness  of  God,  or  retributive 
justice,  requires  punishment  [so  that  punishment  will  be  inflicted] 
merely  because  there  has  been  sin," 

What  follows  thus  becomes  a  direct  argument  against  the 
notion  that  the  punishment  of  sin  is  an  act  of  retributive 
justice  : — 

"But  the  divine  justice  is  not  so  described  in  the  Bible.  It  is  said 
to  ensure  the  punishment  of  those  who  continue  in  sin,  but  it  is  not 
said  to  require  punishment  merely  on  account  of  past  sins. " 

I  almost  stand  aghast  at  this  statement.  An  aj^ostle 
teaches  us  that  "  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men  "  (Rom. 
i.  18) ;  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  his  justice  requires  the 
punishment  of  all  sins ;  not,  indeed,  before  they  are  com- 
mitted, but  not  the  less  because  they  are  "past."  By  an 
artifice  in  his  choice  of  words — the  introduction  of  the  word 
*^ ensure'' — Mr.  Godwin  does  much  towards  confusing  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  It  is  true  that,  under  the  dispensation 
of  mercy,  divine  justice  does  not  "  ensu^'e"  the  punishment 
of  all  who  commit  sin,  but  only  "  of  those  who  continue  in 
'sin,"  forgiveness  being  promised  on  repentance;  but  the 
question  here  does  not  relate  to  ensuring  punishment,  but  to 
requiring  it,  and  this  divine  justice  does  concerning  all  sin 
committed,  whether  continued  in,  or  not.  That  this  require- 
ment may  be  modified  by  repentance  is  a  fact ;  but  it  is  a 
fact  not  relevant  to  the  argument  in  hand. 

Mr.  Godwin  then  proceeds  to  argue  by  analogy  from  the 
recognized  duty  of  Christians,  as  prescribed  by  Christ.  We 
*'are  taught  by  Christ,"  he  says,  "never  to  punish  merely 
on  account  of  wrong,"  p.  142.  This  is  true,  but  the  intended 
analogy  does  not  hold.  Mr.  Godwin  forgets,  as  it  w^ould 
seem,  that  retribution  is  no  part  of  human  duty  or  preroga- 
tive, while  it  is  a  function  appropriate  to  God.    'E/xol  eKBiK^jffis, 
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i^lii>  ^vra7rohd,ato,  Xg'^e,  Y.vpio^.    "  Eetribution  belongs  to  me  • 
1  will  repay,  saith  tlie  Lord,"  Eomans  xii.  19. 

If,  after  this  discussion,  I  resume  the  question.  Why  is  sin 
punished  ?  I  answer,  Because  the  character  and  attitude  of 
^od  require  it.  As  a  Being  of  infinite  holiness,  and  as  a 
Kuler  of  inflexible  righteousness,  he  must  punish  sin.  His 
glory  in  both  respects  would  be  tarnished  if  he  cUd  not. 


CHAPTER   III. 

ON  FAITH. 


In  his  first  Lecture  Mr.  Godwin  discusses  the  nature  of 
Ohnstian  faith ;  and  the  point  which  he  here  makes  is  that 
iaith,  as  the  instiaiment  of  salvation,  is  not  belief,  but  tmst. 

1  entirely  agree  with  him  in  affirming  that  saving  faith  is 
not  a  purely  mtellectual  exercise,  and  that,  when  Christ  is 
Its  object,  the  exercise  itself  is  tmst.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  phrase  trust  in  Christ  is  preferable  to  the  phrase  tmst 
to  Cinst.  The  former  better  expresses  a  personal  confidence; 
the  latter  seems  to  involve  the  notion  of  something  entrusted. 

Z^r!^^  T  ^"""^  •  ^  ^"^^^  *^s  ^^  you.  So  Ephes.  i.  12,  n, 
"  Who  first  ^rw5^ec/ m  Christ." 

Exception  also  may  be  taken  to  Mr.  God^vin's  remark 
(p.  17)  that  "we  do  not  now  speak  of  belie^dng  to,  or  in,  or 
on  a  person."  AVhether  to  believe  (0  a  person  was  at  any 
time  an  English  phrase  I  do  not  know,  but  to  believe  in  sl 
person  is  a  current  English  phrase  at  the  present  day,  and  it 
means  to  have  confidence. 

^  I  think  further  that  belief  is  sometimes  more  than  an 
mtellectual  exercise,  and  that  such  belief  also  is  saving.  On 
this  subject  let  the  following  passages  be  considered  :— 

Mark  xyi.  15  16.  '*Go  ye,  therefore,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature  :  he  that  helieveth  and  is  baptized  shaU  be  saved,  and 
lie  that  beheyeth  not  shall  be  condemned. " 

2  Thess.  ii.  13.  "  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  sal- 
vatiOTi  through  sanctification  of  the  Sphit  and  belief  of  the  truths 

i  ^^l^^?-  \  10.  "  When  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  samts, 
and  admired  m  aU  them  that  believe  (because  our  testimony  among  you 
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1  Jolin  V.  9,  10.  "  If  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  witness  of 
God  is  greater ;  for  this  is  the  witness  which  he  hath  testified  of  his 
Son.  He  that  beUeveth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  him- 
self ;  he  that  helkveth  not  God  hath  made  him  a  liar,  because  he 
helieveth  not  the  record  that  God  gave  of  his  Son." 

In  these  passages  the  way  of  salvation  is  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  a  proclamation  made,  or  a  testimony  borne;  and 
mien  are  to  be  saved  by  believing  it.  Here,  however,  believ- 
ing is  not  a  mere  exercise  of  the  intellect — it  is  a  belief  with 
feeling,  a  cordial  belief  of  the  truth  :  as  the  apostle  says, 
KopBcar^ap  TTKneverai  el<i  biKaioavvrfV  "With  the  heart  man 
believetli  unto  justification,"  Romans  x.  10. 

There  is  also,  it  appears  to  me,  a  third  meaning  in  which 
the  sacred  wi'iters  employ  the  term  faith  as  the  instiniment 
of  salvation;  as,  for  example,  where,  in  Komans  xvi.  26, 
the  apostle  tells  us  that  the  way  of  salvation  had  been 
made  manifest  to  all  nations,  eU  vTraKorjp  jr/o-Tews-  "for 
ohedience  of  faiths  The  way  of  salvation  was,  of  course, 
made  manifest  to  all  nations  for  faith — that  is  to  say,  that 
faith  might  be  exercised  in  it;  and  the  faith  thus  to  be  exer- 
cised is  described  as  an  act  of  obedience.  The  same  idea 
discovers  itself  where  (Acts  vi.  7)  we  are  informed  that  "  a 
great  company  of  the  priests,  virrjKovov  ttj  irlaTei,  obeyed  the 
faith  :"  the  phrase  "the  faith"  being  here  necessarily  under- 
stood of  the  way  of  salvation  itself,  and  the  obedience  sjDoken 
of  being  the  exercise  of  faith  under  another  name.  The 
same  word  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  faith  in  2  Thess.  i.  8, 
where  the  apostle  speaks  of  some  who  "o&ey  ^^^^  ^^^  Gospel," 
TOt?  ixrj  vTraKovovai  tic  evar^f^eXcu}. 

The  key  to  this  phraseology  I  suppose  to  be,  that  the  way 
of  salvation  is  here  conceived  of  as  a  process  of  divine 
administration  to  which  obedience  is  the  proper  response;  as 
a  process  of  moral  government,  namely,  and  of  legislative 
authority. 

Mr.  Godwin,  indeed  (p.  42),  requires  that  Jesus  Christ 
should  be  regarded  as  exclusively  the  object  of  faith,  and 
that  the  passages  which  mention  faith  in  connexion  with  any 
other  object  "  should  be  understood  m  accordance  with  those 
which  speak  of  the  faith  that  saves  as  having  for  its  object 
the  person  of  Christ."  I  cannot  say  that  I  understand  this 
mode  of  dealing  with  Holy  Writ.  No  doubt,  under  all  forms 
of  representation  and  expression,  the  sacred  writers  intend 
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substantially  tlie  same  tiling ;  but  Mr.  Godwin  surely  means 
more  than  this.  Does  lie  mean  to  set  aside  all  forms  of 
expression  but  the  one  he  has  chosen  1 

Ha^dng  selected  the  person  of  Christ  as  the  object  of 
Christian  faith,  Mr.  Godwin,  in  his  second  Lecture,  enters  at 
much  length  on  a  description  of  his  j^erson  as  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Giver  of  Life,  &c.  What  I  am 
most  struck  with  in  this  extended  description  is  the  absence 
of  customary  and  familiar  theological  terms,  which  gives  rise 
to  a  degree  of  uncertainty  whether  by  new  phrases,  or  by 
old  phrases  in  new  connexions,  the  writer  really  means  the 
old  things.  I  have  tried  not  to  allow  myself  to  be  the 
victim  of  mere  phraseology ;  but  I  cannot  divest  myself  of 
a  feeling  that,  to  a  serious  extent,  the  great  truths  of  the 
Gospel  crre  not  here.  The  following  passage  is  an  example  of 
what  I  mean  : — 

"  The  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  hope 
and  the  means  of  our  salvation,  must  be  the  righteousness  of  God,  for 
all  that  he  did  was  according  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  The  righteous- 
ness of  God  may  be  partially  seen  in  all  bis  ways,  but  it  is  most  fully 
revealed  to  lis  in  the  righteousness  of  his  Son,  And  therefore, 
because  it  is  not  the  righteousness  of  a  perfect  man,  but  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  it  is  the  means  of  redeeming  men  from  all  iniquitj%  and 
the  reason  for  the  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins — it  is  the  bringing  in 
of  universal  and  everlasting  righteousness,"  p,  59. 

How  sweet  and  satisfactory  all  this  sounds  !  But  what  is 
the  real  meaning  of  it  1  It  is  very  pleasant  to  read — "  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  our  hope." 
Why,  so  it  is,  the  righteousness  of  Christ  when,  as  our  sub- 
stitute, he  fulfilled  the  law  and  bore  its  j^enalty  for  us ;  this, 
however,  is  not  the  righteousness  of  which  Mr.  Godwin  is 
speaking,  but  (as  the  context  shows)  Christ's  personal 
righteousness,  wliicli,  however  necessary  and  glorious,  is  not 
"  the  foundation  of  our  hope." 

Again,  "the  righteousness  of  Christ"  is  said  to  be  ^^tlie 
means  of  our  salvation."  What  I  hold  is  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  is  the  oneritorious  cause  of  our  salvation. 
Whether  Mr.  Godwin  intends  the  same  thing  I  will  not 
imdertake  to  say  j  but  the  word  means  clearly  conveys  the 
idea  of  an  instrumental  cause. 

Further — "the  righteousness  of  Christ  must  be  the 
righteousness  of  God,  for  all  that  he  did  was  according  to 
the  will  of  the  Father."     Undoubtedly,  all  that  Christ  did 
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''was  according  to  the  will  of  the  Father,"  bat  T  cannot  see 
how  it  follows  that  therefore  Christ's  righteousness  was  "  the 
righteousness  of  God."  If  the  writer  wishes  here  to  avail 
himself  of  the  phrase — "  the  righteousness  of  God,"  as  used 
bj  Paul,  it  is  fair  to  observe  that  Paul's  reason  for  it,  and 
meaning  in  it,  is  very  different  from  Mr.  Godwin's. 

"  The  righteousness  of  God  is  most  fully  revealed  to  us  in 
the  righteousness  of  his  Son  ;  "  but,  if  so,  this  does  not  make 
Christ's  righteousness  to  be  the  righteousness  of  God,  but 
only  the  medium  of  its  manifestation. 

"  And  therefore,  because  it  is  not  the  righteousness  of  a 
perfect  man,  but  the  righteousness  of  God,  it  is  the  means 
of  redeeming  men  from  all  iniquity,  and  the  reason  for  the 
forgiveness  of  all  their  sins — it  is  the  bringing  in  of  uni- 
versal and  everlasting  righteousness."  Passing  without 
further  notice  the  mistake  on  which  the  conclusion  rests, 
that  the  personal  righteousness  of  Christ  is  "  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,"  I  observe  that,  if  it  w^ere  tme,  it  affords  no 
apjDarent  ground  for  the  conclusion  itself  If  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  loere  the  righteousness  of  God,  why,  or  how, 
should  it  therefore  be  "  the  means  of  redeeming  men  from 
all  iniquity"?  or  be  "the  reason  for  forgiving  men  all  their 
sins'"?  or  "brine:  in  universal  and  everlastinfij  rio-hteousness"] 
That  all  this  may  be  done  by  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
the  sense  of  God's  method  of  justifying  sinners  through  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  imputing  to  them  his  righteousness 
wrought  out  as  their  substitute,  I  can  understand,  and  I 
believe ;  but  Mr.  Godwin  neither  says  it  nor  intends  it. 

Here  is  another  example  of  similarly  pleasing,  but  illusory 
langjuasje : — 

"Because  of  obedience  unto  death  he  received  dominion  over  men, 
power  to  deliver  from  punishment,  to  save  from  sin,  to  redeem  from 
death.  Whatever  was  requisite  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  might  be 
a  righteous  act  under  a  government  of  absolute  rectitude,  was  sup- 
plied by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,"  p.  63. 

It  is  not  a  scriptural  statement  that  Christ  "received 
dominion  over  men,  power  to  deliver  from  punishment,  to 
save  from  sin,  and  to  redeem  from  death,"  "because  of  [his] 
obedience  unto  death."  A  reference  to  Philipp.  ii.  8,  where 
only  this  phrase  occurs,  will  show  the  apostle's  meaning  in  it 
to  be  widely  different.  He  says  merely  that  Christ's  personal 
humiliation  was  followed  by  personal  exaltation.     That  he 
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was  ever  "exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour"  arose  from 
his  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  the  stead  of  sinners. 

And  why  must  Mr.  Godwin  be  so  extremely  cautious  as 
to  the  ground  on  which  alone  "the  forgiveness  of  sins"  can 
be  "a  righteous  act"  under  the  government  of  God? 
"Whatever  was  requisite,"  says  he,  as  if  he  was  treading  on 
burning  coals — " ichatever  ivas  requisite'^  for  this  end,  "was 
supplied  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ:"  but  he  says  nothing  of 
exj)iation  for  sin,  of  satisfying  di^^ne  justice,  or  of  magnify- 
ing the  broken  law.  Are  we  really  growing  so  philosophical 
as  to  ignore  these  things  % 

In  treating  of  the  Causes  of  Faith  (Lecture  III.)  the 
language  of  Mr.  Godwin  is  still  perplexing  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. After  exhibiting  in  detail  what  he  calls  the  natural — 
but  what  I  should  rather  call  the  instrumental — causes  of 
faith,  he  thus  proceeds  : — 

"But  our  knowledge  extends  beyond  these  secondary  causes. 
Wherever  there  is  faith  in  Christ,  there  will  be  the  humble  and 
grateful  acknowledgment  that  this  good,  from  first  to  last,  is  the  gift 
of  God.  If  our  existence  and  all  our  capacities  are  from  him — if  all 
objects  and  occasions  that  in  any  way  contribute  to  our  welfare 
depend  on  his  creative  and  disposing  power — if  we  have  no  good  but 
what  w^e  have  received  from  him — then  our  trust  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  must  be  from  him — it  must  be  the  effect  of  his  will,  the  result 
of  his  purpose,  the  expression  of  his  love.  .  .  .  Special  favour 
has  been  shown  to  those  who  have  faith  in  Christ ;  but  their  obliga- 
tions would  not  have  been  less  if  the  same  favour  had  been  bestowed 
universally.  Opportunities  of  instruction,  means  of  improvement, 
influences  conducive  to  truth,  virtue,  and  piety,  have  been  given  to 
them  which  have  not  been  given  to  all.  .  .  .  And  if  it  were  not 
so,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  boasting,  but  the  same  reasons  for 
humility  and  thankfulness.  In  choosing  the  highest  good,  they  only 
yielded  to  a  divine  persuasion,  drawing  them  to  receive  what  God 
would  give  them,  and  to  become  what  he  would  make  them," 
pp.  90,  91. 

It  is  certainly  satisfactory  that  Mr.  Godwin  so  explicitly 
asserts  that  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  but  the  grounds  from 
which  he  infers  this  are  noticeable.  Of  the  three  which  he 
specifies,  the  first  tw^o  (wdth  the  alteration,  perhaps,  of  a 
single  word)  would  equally  authorize  the  inference  that  our 
wickedness,  as  well  as  oui'  goodness,  must  be  from  him; 
namely,  that  "  our  existence  and  all  our  cajiacities  are  from 
him,"  and  that  "all  objects  and  occasions  that  in  any  way 
contribute  to  our  welfare  de^^end  on  his  creative  and  disj^osing 
power."     These  topics  are  here,  therefore,  clearly  irrelevant. 
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That  "  we  have  no  good  but  what  we  have  received  from 
him,"  is  an  argument  to  the  point,  an  argument  entirely  just 
and  conclusive ;  but  it  does  not  avow — perhaps  it  only  con- 
ceals— a  belief  in  that  deep  and  universal  corruption  of 
human  nature  on  which,  in  my  view,  the  assertion  rests. 

In  illustrating  the  "special  favour"  which  "has  been 
shown  to  those  who  have  faith  in  Christ,"  Mr.  Godwin  takes 
a  view  which  is  but  very  partially  sustained  by  experience, 
and  not  at  all  by  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  far  from  being 
true  of  believers  in  Christ  at  large  that  they  have  enjoyed 
pre-eminent  external  privileges ;  in  many  cases  the  veiy 
contrary  is  the  fact,  while  amidst  equal  privileges  there  is  a 
wdde  diversity  of  result. 

The  plirjise  in  this  passage  which  most  perplexes  me,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  occurs  near  its  close.  "  In  choosing  the 
highest  good  they  only  yielded  to  a  divine  persuasion." 
How  many  times  this  phrase — "a  divine  peo^suasion'' — has 
passed  through  my  thoughts ;  and  always  with  an  inquiiy, 
not  yet  satisfied,  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  it  ?  To  -per- 
suade,  according  to  Johnson,  is  to  "influence  by  argument 
or  expostulation" — a  process,  indeed,  in  which  the  Divine 
Being  condescends  to  engage  by  his  revealed  Word  and  his 
preached  Gospel;  but  this  cannot  be  intended  here.  It  is  in 
addition  to  all  outward  means  that  Mr.  Godwin  speaks  of 
*'  a  divine  persuasion,"  as  something  "  drawing"  "  those  w^ho 
trust  in  Christ"  "to  receive  what  God  would  give  them." 
Can  Mr.  Godwin  convey  a  clear  idea — ^lias  he  himself  a  clear 
idea — of  this  "persuasion"?  He  knows  that  some  of  us 
believe  in  the  exercise  of  a  divine  influence,  not  at  all  of  the 
nature  of  persuasion,  but  direct  and  effectual  on  the  heart  of 
man;  and  I  ask,  did  he  avoid  the  word  influence  because  he 
wished  to  ignore,  or  covertly  to  repudiate,  this  sentiment  ? 

A  little  further  on  Mr.  Godwin  notices  the  question — 
"Why  the  motives  which  influence  the  choice  of  some  do  not 
influence  the  choice  of  others?  And  especially,  wliy,  when 
the  voice  of  God  is  heard,  some  obey  and  others  disobey] 
It  has  been  maintained,"  he  adds,  "  that  all  such  difterences 
in  human  choice  must  be  attributed  to  the  divine  will" 
(p.  100).  It  has,  but  from  that  opinion  I  am  as  far  removed 
as  he  ;  yet  I  cannot  go  with  him  all  the  length  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  : — 

"We  can  assign  no  other  reason  for  the  inefficacy  of  what  has  been 
GG 
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done  for  the  good  of  many  than  their  own  will;  according  to  the 
words  of  Christ,  'Ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  may  have  life.'  We 
can  assign  no  better  reason  for  the  gi^^ng  to  some  more  than  is  given 
to  others  than  the  willingness  to  use  rightly  the  good  received  in 
common  with  others,"  p.  108,  109. 

It  is  with  the  last  sentence  that  I  disagree.  I  object  to  it 
upon  two  grounds.  The  first  is,  that  it  ascribes  to  man  what 
cannot  belong  to  him.  Mr.  Godwin  himself  has  emphatically 
afiirmed  that  we  have  no  good  but  what  comes  from  God. 
Now  a  "willingness  to  use  rightly"  pri^^eges  vouchsafed  is 
unquestionably  sometliing  good ;  it  must  consequently  have 
been  given  as  a  special  favour,  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be 
the  reason  for  the  gift  of  those  special  favours  of  which  itself 
is  one. 

My  second  ground  of  objection  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Godwin  is,  that  it  derives  from  the  creature  a  reason  which 
can  be  worthily  found  only  in  God.  Even  if  there  were  in 
any  a  "willingness  to  use  rightly"  privileges  vouchsafed, 
how  infinitely  small  a  "reason"  it  would  be  for  the  vast 
mercies  which  follow  on  it !  Far  more  grand  is  the  view  of 
the  apostle,  when  he  says — "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all 
spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus;  accord- 
ing as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  that  we  should  be  lioly  and  wdthout  blame  before  him 
in  love  :  ha^dng  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  gi^ace," 
Ephesians  i.  3-6. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

ox   rORGIVEXESS  OF   SIN. 


A  REPEATED  perusal  of  the  fourth  Lecture,  which  discusses 
this  subject,  has  produced  on  my  mind  a  painful  impression 
of  the  scantiness  and  inefiiciency  with  which  the  evangelical 
aspects  of  it  are  treated.  Respecting  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
we  are  elaborately  told  that  "nature  suggests  it  as  possible" 
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(p.  122),  that  analogy  shows  it  to  be  "reasonable"  (p.  121), 
and  that  "Scripture  reveals  it  as  certain"  (p.  122);  but  we 
are  nowhere  told  that  it  is  an  act  of  infinite  grace,  nor  are 
the  aspects  of  sin  wliich  so  marvellously  illustrate  the  grace 
of  forgiveness  anywhere  set  forth.  The  only  phrase  wliich 
approaches  this  topic  is  the  following : — "  Surpassing  the 
highest  hopes  of  men  is  the  revelation  of  the  mercy  of  God 
given  to  us  in  his  Word,"  p.  122. 

The  following  is  the  only  sentence  which  relates  to  the 
important  subject  of  the  mediation  of  Christ : — 

"  That  the  mediation  of  Christ  is  the  means  by  which  God  imparts 
to  men  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  is  a  trutli  plainly  stated  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  confirmed  by  Christian  experience,"  p.  140. 

Not  a  syllable  is  said  of  the  infinite  holiness  of  God,  which 
renders  mediation  necessary,  nor  of  the  glorious  charac- 
teristics of  the  Saviour,  which  render  his  mediation  prevalent. 
Some  strange  idea  of  the  mediation  of  Christ  itself,  indeed, 
seems  to  lurk  in  two  of  the  expressions  here  employed ;  first, 
in  its  being  said  to  be  "the  7neans  by  which  God  imparts  to 
men  the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  and  next,  by  its  being  said  to  be 
"  confirmed  by  Chiistian  experience."  Has  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  then,  no  influence  but  upon  the  heart  of  man  1 

In  a  similarly  unsatisfactory  mamier  Mr.  Godwin  treats 
the  great  expiation.     His  words  are  these  : — 

"Our  Lord  spoke  of  his  death  most  frequently  in  connexion  with 
salvation  and  eternal  life;  biit  he  also  referred  to  it  in  connexion 
with  forgiveness.  He  said  that  his  blood  was  shed  for  the  remission  oj 
sins.  And  so  the  apostles  taught.  We  have  redemj^tion  through  his 
blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins ,"  p.  119. 

But  not  a  word  is  said  concerning  the  reason  why  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  Christ  was  requisite,  or  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  the  expiation  effected  thereby.  The  whole 
result  of  this  marvellous  oi^eration  of  di\ine  wisdom  and 
grace  is  summed  up  in  the  cold  and  freezing  phraseology,  that 
in  it  "  there  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  secure  the  salvation  of 
men,  and  to  render  this  result,  in  every  respect  and  relation, 
reasonable  and  right, '^  p.  141. 

Further  on  Mr.  Godwin  takes  up  the  question,  Why  is'  sin 
pardoned?  And  he  says,  "To  understand  why  sin  is  par- 
doned, it  is  needful  first  to  understand  why  it  is  punished;" 
and  he  thus  sets  forth  his  position,  in  a  passage  which  brings 
us  back  for  a  moment  to  a  subject  which  we  have  already 
treated  : — 
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' '  If  piinishmeut  were  required  merely  by  the  wrong  wliicli  liad  been 
l^done],  we  cannot  see  how  anything  could  take  its  place ;  and  for- 
giveness would  seem  to  be  impossible.  But,  if  it  be  appointed  as  a 
means  for  the  prevention  of  wrong  and  the  promotion  of  right,  we  see 
that  something  else  may  be,  for  this  end,  equally  and  more  effective; 
and  so  forgiveness  becomes  possible,"  p,  145. 

The  idea  in  the  former  part  of  tins  passage  is  repeated  in 
the  same  page,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  .  .  .  retributive  justice  can  be 
satisfied  by  the  suffering  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,"  ibid. 

The  position  here  taken  by  Mr.  God%vin  is,  that,  if  the 
punishment  of  sin  "were  retributive,  or  for  the  wrong  done, 
there  would  be  no  scope  for  the  suffering  of  the  innocent  for 
the  guilty,  or  even  for  forgiveness  at  all ;  and  his  inference, 
of  course,  is  that  the  jDunishment  of  sin  is  not  retributive. 
The  middle  link  between  these  two  is,  that  punishment,  as 
an  act  of  retributive  justice,  must  necessarily  fall  on  the 
wrong-doer,  and  on  him  alone.  And  the  argument  is  con- 
clusive, unless  a  system  has  been  brought  into  operation 
based  upon  a  method  of  personal  substitution,  in  which  case 
there  would  manifestly  be  no  difficulty  at  all.  Mr.  Godwin 
evidently  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  system ; 
bat  many  of  his  brethren  do,  and  he  has  said  nothing  to 
invalidate  their  opinion. 

If  what  Mr.  Godwin  finds  to  be  difficult  thus  turns  out 
to  be  easy,  Avhat  he  finds  to  be  easy  proves  to  me  not  without 
difficulty : — 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  see,"  says  he,  "that  the  suffering  of  the 
innocent  will,  in  some  cases,  ensure  as  much  good  as  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty,  and  so  may  be  in  its  stead.  We  can  see  how  the  obedi- 
ence of  one  may  be,  through  its  influence,  an  abundant  compensation 
for  the  disobedience  of  many,  and  the  righteousness  of  one  for  the 
luirighteousness  of  many,"  pp.  146,  147. 

Now  I  confess  that  I  cannot  see  this  at  all,  unless  on  the 
supposition  that  the  innocent  suffers  as  a  personal  substitute 
for  the  guilty,  a  supposition  which  Mr.  Godwin  repudiates. 
It  is  to  me  beyond  conception  how  the  obedience  of  one  can 
make  "  compensation  for  the  disobedience"  of  another,  unless 
it  is  rendered  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Godwin,  however,  finds  a  "perfect  illustration"  of  the 
princi])le  he  maintains  in  wdiat  he  is  j^leased  to  call  "the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  for  sinners."     He  says  : — 
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* '  Whatever  good  effects  could  he  gained  hy  their  punishment,  in 
showing  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  excellence  of  God's  service,  in  pro- 
ducing submission  to  his  will  and  reverence  for  his  character — these 
are  obtained  for  men  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  by  his  obedience 
unto  death,"  1).  146. 

Aud  if  anytliing  more  than  these,  Mr.  Godwin  says  nothing 
of  it !  Such  an  utterly  inipoveiished  Gospel  I  could  denounce 
with  indignation ;  a  sentiment  with  which  my  whole  soul 
glows,  although  I  refrain  from  the  expression  of  it.  I  will 
only  ask  how  it  happens  that  Christ's  obedience  unto  death, 
if  it  does  no  more  than  this,  is  able  to  do  so  much  1  If 
Christ  became  obedient  to  death  in  our  stead,  and  presented 
himself  an  expiatoiy  oflfering  for  our  iniquities,  then  I  can 
understand  how  love  so  marvellous  may  win  a  rebellious 
heart  to  God;  but,  apart  from  this,  the  merely  personal 
righteousness  of  Christ  seems  but  in  a  small  degree  adapted 
to  produce  the  effects  ascribed  to  it. 

In  the  next  page  Mr.  Godwin  thus  defines  the  relation  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  the  law : — 

"It  [the  sacrifice  of  Christ]  reveals  what  the  law  could  not  make 
known,  and  it  accomplishes  what  the  law  could  not  effect,"  in  show- 
ing "  the  evil  nature  of  sin,  and  the  suffering  that  should  be  willingly 
borne  for  the  sake  of  righteousness."  "It  is  therefore  to  be  prized, 
rather  as  its  substitute,  than  as  its  support,"  p.  147. 

Thus,  to  supersede  the  law  is,  according  to  Mr.  Godwin, 
the  work  of  him  of  whom  it  was  foretold,  "  He  will  magnify 
the  law,  and  make  it  honourable,"  Isa.  xlii.  21. 

"God  forgives  men,"  says  he,  on  the  same  page,  "for  the  sake  of 
Christ.  But  his  sacrifice  has  this  efficacy  and  value  because  it  is  a 
revelation  of  the  divine  character,"  p.  147. 

Not  SO,  Mr.  Godwin  ;  not  so.  "  He  w^as  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  by  his  stripes  we  are 
healed,"  Isaiah  liii.  5.  "  His  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree"  (i  Peter  ii.  24);  and  hence  arises  the 
"  efficacy  and  value"  of  his  sacrifice. 

As  Mr.  Godwin  assigned  "the  prevention  of  further 
wrong"  as  the  end  of  the  punishment  of  sin,  so  he  assigns 
"the  prevention  of  wrong  and  the  pi'oniotion  of  right''  (he 
gives  no  reason,  however,  for  this  addition)  as  the  end  of  its 
forgiveness.  And  again  I  object  that  the  end  is  not  attained. 
As  no  anticipation  of  punishment,  so  no  prospect  of  pardon, 
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either  promotes  right  or  prevents  further  wrong ;  the  Gospel 
is  to  mankind  an  instmment  of  merciful  probation — no  more. 
From  man  it  experiences  the  same  entii^e  and  universal  dis- 
regard as  the  law;  and  it  is  only  by  the  superadded  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spuit  that  even  the  love  of  Christ  becomes 
influential  on  a  single  heart.  Thus  again,  if  this  were  the 
end,  even  the  blood  of  Christ  has  been  shed  in  vain. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  What,  then,  is  the  reason  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sin?  I  answer,  The  glory  of  God's  grace. 
Tliis  is  the  end  actually  attained,  and,  by  inevitable  inference, 
the  end  designed.  I  am  almost  amused  to  see,  by  turning 
to  another  passage  (j).  140),  how  nearly  Mr.  Godwin  agrees 
with  me  : — 

"If  it  be  asked,"  says  he,  "Why  did  God  give  his  Son  to  be  the 
Savioiu'  of  men?  the  answer  of  the  Bible  is.  He  so  loved  the  world. 
And  if  it  be  asked,  Why  does  God  forgive  the  sins  of  men?  the  answer 
is.  He  delighteth  in  mercy.  But,  as  there  is  a  reason  for  punishment, 
so  there  will  be  a  reason  for  its  removal.  In  the  end  proposed— the 
good  to  be  commimicated  to  men — there  is  an  adequate  motive  for  the 
exercise  of  the  divine  goodness,"  pp.  140,  141. 

No,  Mr.  Godwin,  I  think  not ;  especially  as  "  the  end"  is 
not  attained.  But,  more  generally,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
the  well-being  of  creatures  can  ever  constitute  "  an  adequate 
motive"  for  divine  action.  It  is  a  motive  far  too  small ;  and 
it  must  in  all  cases  be  absorbed  in  the  infinitely  greater,  and 
only  worthy  one — the  manifestation  of  God's  character,  or 
the  glory  of  his  name. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

ON   THE   RIGHTEOUSNESS   OF   FAITH. 

To  this  important  subject  Mr.  Godwin  devotes  his  fifth 
Lecture.  In  ofiering  some  observations  upon  it,  I  may  as 
well  set  down  at  once  that  he  entirely  discards  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  imputed  righteousness.  These  are  his 
words : — 

"The  Scriptures  do  not  teach  that  any  are  counted  by  God  to  be 
right,  except  in  the  relation  in  which  they  are  right.     .     .     .     To  be 
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supposed  to  be  righteous  without  beiag  righteous,  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  advantage.  .  .  .  We  need  not  suppose  any  kind  of  fiction, 
or  any  change  in  the  meaning  of  words,"  pp.  191,  192. 

The  view  which  Mr.  Godwin  takes  is  explained  in  the 
following  passage  : — 

"It  appears,  then,  to  be  according  to  the  usage  of  words  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  that  they  who  have  faith  in  Christ  for  his  salvation 
shoidd  be  said  to  have  righteousness  because  they  are  really  right 
with  God.  He  judges  them  to  be  right,  and  considers  them  to  be 
right,  and  declares  them  to  be  right ;  because,  though  not  right  in  one 
relation,  they  are  right  in  anotlier,  having  the  rightuess  which  is 
appointed  and  approved  of  God,  which  is  the  work  and  gift  of  God — 
a  human  rightness  resembling  the  divine,  resulting  from  it  and  ever 
tending  towards  it,"  p.  167. 

That  this  doctrine  is  entu-ely  unsatisfactory  to  me  I  need 
scarcely  say;  I  will  apply  no  hard  words  to  it,  however,  but 
rather  endeavour  to  adduce  arguments  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

I  object  then,  in  chief,  that  it  is  neither  adequate,  nor 
appropriate,  to  the  lost  condition  of  mankind. 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  mankind  are  placed  under  a 
system  of  moral  government  destined  to  issue  in  a  future 
aud  final  judgment,  a  process  of  strict,  though  equitable, 
retribution.  This  system  is  stated  at  large  by  the  apostle  in 
Romans  ii.  5-16.  Under  this  system,  mankind,  as  sinners, 
are  condemned;  and  from  its  condemnation  their  release 
cannot  be  effected  by  personal  rightness  of  any  kind.  If 
there  be  any  mode  of  release  from  condemnation  under  such 
a  system,  it  can  be  only  by  the  sinner  being  held  judicially 
righteous. 

If  the  question  then  be  asked,  How  can  this  be  1  in  the 
words  of  Holy  Writ  I  answer — Top  r^ap  firj  r^vovTu  ajuapnav, 
vTrep  y/LLivv  afiapriav  eTToiTjaeu  iva  y/iiei9  tyiviv/ieOa  diKuioavuij 
Qeov  eV  dvTU) — "  For  him  who  knew  no  sin  [God]  treated  as 
a  sinner  in  our  stead,  that  we  might  be  treated  as  righteous 
before  God  for  his  sake,"  2  Cor.  v.  21.  In  other  words,  by 
a  process  of  sovereign  grace  (to  which  God  is  entirely  com- 
petent), he  has  placed  his  Son  in  the  sinner's  place,  judicially 
regarded ;  so  that  he  is  treated  as  guilty,  and  the  sinner 
believing  in  liirn  is  treated  as  righteous.  Such  is,  I  beKeve, 
the  scriptural  account  of  the  way  in  wdiich  God  is  jDleased 
to  "justify  the  ungodly,"  or  to  hold  them  judicially  righteous, 
as  set  forth  in  the  following  passage  : — Nvpi  oe  xa;/)«s  vo^iov 
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hiKaioavvrj  Qeov  TrefpavepivTUi  .  .  .  Clkciiocvvi]  he  Qcov' 
Bia  Tr/ffTea's  'It](Tov  XpiffTov  ct?  vdv^a's  Kcu  eVf  Trilura^  toiW 
7na7€vov7a^  .  .  .  ciKaiov/iiei/oi  Civpeau  trj  av~ov  xupiti,  l^ta^ 
T'/J?  aTToXvrpwffetvs  tt]?  ev  'Xpiariv  ^Irjaov:  '^But  HoW,  apart 
from  law,  God's  method  of  justification  is  made  mianifest. 
.  .  .  God's  method  of  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  extending  to  all,  and  availing  for  all,  who  believe; 
they  being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through, 
the  expiation  for  sin  offered  by  Christ  Jesus,"  Romans  iii. 
21-24. 

In  opposition  to  Mr.  Godwin's  assertion  that  the  phrase — 
hiKaioavvT]  Qeov — does  not  mean  God's  method  of  justifica- 
tion, I  have  here  so  rendered  it,  because  to  me  the  exigency 
of  the  passage  seems  to  demand  it.  The  conception  of 
righteousness  as  "an  attribute  of  God"  (p.  160)  is  not  here 
applicable  at  all;  neither  is  that  which  (pp.  165,  166)  he 
elicits  from  some  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  (but  without 
any  example  from  the  Kew),  the  happiness  which  God  gives 
to  men.  And  these  are  the  only  two  meanings  which  he 
assigns  to  the  j^hrase.  I  may  add,  however,  that  my  render- 
ing is  supported  by  the  high  critical  authority  of  Schleusner, 
in  his  Lexicon.  Even  the  English  reader  may  easily  see  how 
indispensable  this  rendering  is  in  a  familiar  passage,  Romans 

It  is  true  that,  in  giving  the  word  ciKaioavvq  this  meaning, 
there  is  made  what  Mr.  Godwin  calls  a  "change  in  the  use 
of  words;"  or,  as  I  should  i-ather  say,  a  word  is  used  in  a 
new  sense.  I  do  not  see  anything  to  be  complained  of  in 
this.  Such  a  process  is  not  onh^  frequent,  but  inevitable,  in 
the  combined  progress  of  human  thought  and  language ;  and, 
in  his  phrase  "divine  persuasion,"  Mr.  Godwin  himself 
supplies  us  with  an  example  of  it. 

It  is  true  also,  that  this  conception  of  justification  involves 
what  Mr.  God^vin  calls  a  "fiction;"  that  is  to  say,  in  it  a 
man  is  supposed  to  be  what  he  really  is  not.  To  this  he 
suggests  two  objections.  The  first  is  that  such  a  thing  is 
impossible  ^vith  God,  who  always  does,  and  always  must,  see 
things  and  men  as  they  really  are  (p.  T15).  Now  I  deny 
this  altogether.  Judiciallj^,  God  sees,  and  ought  to  see,  and 
must  see,  men,  not  as  they  are  really,  but  as  they  are  legally. 
It  is  so  in  the  administration  of  human  law.  With  an 
accused  person  before  him,  a  judge  is  to  hold  and  declare  the 
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accused  to  be,  not  what  he  is,  but  what  he  is  proved  in 
evidence  to  be;  and  in  this  method  he  may  be  held  and 
declared  innocent,  although  the  judge  himself,  and  all  the 
world  besides,  know  him  to  be  guilty.  To  God  as  a  Judge 
a  similar  course  is,  not  only  possible,  but  prescribed. 

Mr.  Godwin's  second  objection  is,  that 'Ho  be  supposed 
righteous  without  being  righteous  can  he  of  no  advantage'' 
But  this  obviously  depends  on  the  kind  of  administration 
Avhich  is  in  progress.  If  it  be  a  judicial  process,  one  in  which 
a  man  is  on  trial— say,  for  his  life — and  the  issue  depends,  not 
(m  what  he  has  done,  but  on  what  shall  be  proved  against 
him,  to  be  held  and  declared  innocent  will  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  advantage.  Now,  with  me,  the  justification  of  a 
sinner — his  being  held  righteous  although  he  is  not  so — is  a 
part  of  a  judicial  process,  and  it  is  of  advantage  unspeakable. 

In  another  place  (p.  153)  Mr.  Godwin  objects  to  this  view 
of  justification,  that,  if  taught  in  the  Scriptures  at  all,  it  is 
taught  only  by  Paul,  for  whom  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  reserved  to  declare  the  great  privilege  of  Christianity. 
Now,  while,  for  my  part,  I  should  not  scruple  to  receive  any 
doctrine  really  taught  in  the  writings  of  Paul  because  it  was 
taught  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible,  I  cannot  but  call  to  mind 
that  Paul  himself  claims  no  such  prerogative  of  exclusive 
revelation;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very  passage  recently 
cited,  he  affirms  that  his  doctrine  was  "witnessed  by  the  law 
and  the  ^prophets,"  Rom.  iii.  2 1 :  exliibited  dimly  by  the 
Hebrew  typical  system,  and  w^ith  characteristic  obscurity  by 
the  ancient  seers  of  Israel,  yet  in  substance  the  same,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  definiteness  and  distinctness  of 
the  verbal  expression. 

In  this  respect  Mr.  Godwin  lays  a  particular  stress  on  the 
preaching  of  Christ,  in  wdiich  he  thinks  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  imputed  righteousness  ought  to  be  found,  if  it 
be  true ;  and  he  pretty  distinctly  infers  that,  since  it  is  not 
found  there,  it  cannot  be  true  (p.  154  seq^f. 

In  reply  to  this  argument  I  say  two  w^ords. 

In  the  fii'st  place,  the  argument  is  of  a  kind  that  is  not 
just.  The  ministry  of  our  Lord  was  cariied  on  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  w\as  materially  modified  by  them. 
In  prospect  of  "  the  decease  which  he  was  to  accomplish  at 
Jerusalem,"  there  were  some  great  and  important — some  of 
the  greatest  and  the  most  important — topics  to  which  he 
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could  make  no  open  reference  at  all,  and  others  of  which  he 
could  speak  only  to  his  disciples  privately,  or,  if  to  the  mul- 
titude, only  in  terms  indefinite  and  obscure.  After  liis  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension,  all  might  be  plainly  told,  and 
accordingly,  the  Gospel  ivas  much  more  plainly  preached  by 
the  apostles  than  ever  it  had  been  by  their  Lord.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  just  to  argue  that  what  was  not  explicitly 
taught  by  our  Lord  was  no  part  of  Gospel  truth. 

In  the  second  place,  the  argument,  unjust  as  it  is,  is  not 
founded  in  fact.  The  term  justify,  certainly,  is  not  used  by 
our  Lord  in  the  apostle's  sense  of  it ;  but  what  is  the  sub- 
stantial meaning  of  the  following  passage? — a  passage  which, 
in  his  summary  of  our  Lord's  teaching  (pp.  154-156),  Mr. 
Godwin  does  oiot  quote  : — 'A/u.'^u,  afirjv  Xer^/w  vfitv^  on  o  top 
\o<yop  juov  aKOvivv,  kui  iriaievivv  iw  Tre/Lb'^ai'TC  fie,  e;^et  ^wwi/ 
aiivviov  KOI  el's  nplaiv  ovk  epj^eiai,,  aXka  jLLera^c/SrjKev  e/c  rod 
Oavdrov  eU  Trjv  ^wrjv '.  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he 
that  hearkeneth  to  my  word,  and  obeyeth  him  who  sent  me, 
hath  eternal  life  :  for  into  condemnation  he  cometh  not,  but 
hath  passed  from  death  unto  life,"  John  v.  24.  This  language 
seems  to  me  to  belong  to  a  judicial  system,  and  to  describe 
a  judicial  process ;  a  process  necessarily  identical  with  the 
"justification"  of  Paul,  only  described  by  the  apostle  with 
greater  fulness  and  clearness. 

While  Mr.  Godwin  maintains  that  men  are  justified  by 
faith,  he  stumbles  at  the  representation  that  men  ai^e  justified 
by  faith  only,  p.  179.  His  ground  of  objection,  of  course, 
is  the  language  of  the  apostle  James  (chap.  ii.  24):  "You 
see,  therefore,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  works,  and  not  by 
faith  only."  The  reader  will  doubtless  recollect  the  familiar 
and  important  passage  from  wliich  this  verse  is  taken,  and 
he  will  perhaps  turn  to  it — James  ii.  14  to  the  end.  The 
apostle's  language  respecting  Abraham  Mr.  Godwin  takes  in 
the  strictest  sense,  and  affirms  that  Abraham  was  justified 
by  his  works.  On  his  own  view  of  justification — that  it 
consists  in  being  judged  right — this  would  be  possible,  since 
Abraham's  works,  as  fruits  of  faith,  were  right  after  the 
manner  of  faith  itself;  while,  on  the  forensic  view  of  justi- 
fication— that  it  consists  in  being  held  judicially  righteous — 
it  would  be  quite  impossible,  there  being  nothing  even  in  the 
fruits  of  faith  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law.  To  this 
position,  according  to   Mr.   Godwin's  own  ^iew,   however. 
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there  are  objections  not  without  weight.  In  the  first  place 
it  may  be  said,  that,  if  a  man  is  judged  right  because  of  his 
works,  then  he  is  not  judged  right  because  of  his  faith — or, 
if  so  at  all,  only  partially  so,  a  conception  altogether  novel. 
It  may  be  said  further,  that,  if  a  man  is  judged  right  because 
of  his  works  and  of  his  ftiith,  then  there  are  two  grounds  of 
justification,  his  Mth  on  the  one  hand  and  his  works  on  the 
other  ;  which  I  take  to  be  another  novelty  in  di^dnity.  To 
this,  indeed,  Mr.  Godwin  says  No ;  but  I  think  without  any 
valid  reason. 

]\Ir.  Godwin  insists  that  faith  producing  works  and  works 
springing  from  faith  are,  not  only  "inseparably  combined" 
(wliich  is  true),  but  that  "both  are  regarded  by  God"  in  a 
sinner's  justification.  In  this  case  it  must  surely  be  wrong 
to  say  that  men  are  justified  either  by  faith  or  by  works;  the 
groimd  of  theii^  justification  being  evidently  a  compound  of 
both — which  I  must  be  permitted  to  think  another  novelty 
in  divinity,  and  not  true. 

On  this  view  the  phrase  ^'  the  righteousness  of  faith"  must 
be  pronounced,  either  altogether  inapplicable  to  a  sinner's 
justification  before  God,  or  at  least  equally  applicable  to  a 
believer's  holiness  of  life,  the  whole  of  wliich  consists  of  fruits 
of  faith.  And  Mr.  Godwin's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
comes  out  to  be  this — that  men  are  to  be  justified  because  of 
their  holiness,  which,  however,  is  to  be  called  "the  righteous- 
ness of  faith"  because  faith  is  its  first  act  and  its  germinating 
principle.  Whether  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  I  may 
safely  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  forensic  view  of  justification. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  passage  in  James  creates  an  exegeti- 
cal  difficulty;  and,  without  noticing  the  opinions  of  others,  I 
shall  here  give  my  own  solution  of  it. 

From  the  14th  verse  the  apostle  employs  himself  in  show- 
ing that  an  inoj^erative  fixith  cannot  save;  this  idea  of  an 
operative  or  inoperative  faith  I  conceive  him  to  carry  with 
him  through  the  whole  passage.   I  render,  then,  as  follows : — 

"Canst  thou  not  see,  0  foolish  man,  that  an  inoperative  faith  is 
powerless?  Abraham  oar  father,  was  he  not  justified  by  an  operative 
faith,  when  he  offered  up  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar?  Dost  thou  not 
perceive  that  faith  was  the  operative  principle  of  his  works,  and  by 
his  works  his  faith  was  carried  out ;  so  that  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled 
which  saith,  Abraham  trusted  in  God  with  an  operative  faith,  and 
this  faith  was  reckoned  to  him  for  his  justification?    Thou  seest, 
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therefore,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  an  operative  faith.,  and  not  by  an 
inoperative  one,"  James  ii.  20-24. 

That  this  translation  carries  out  clearly  and  perfectly  the 
course  of  thought  in  the  apostle's  mind,  must,  I  think,  be 
manifest  to  all.  To  the  critical  reader  it  will  no  doubt  be  a 
stumbling-block  that  I  have  translated  the  phrase  e^  ep-iivv 
ectKaiw07j,  "  he  was  justified  by  an  operative  faith,"  instead 
of  "  he  was  justified  by  works."  I  acknowledge  the  apparent 
violence  of  this  rendering;  but  I  think,  nevertheless,  that  it 
is  that  which  the  exigency  of  the  passage  requires,  and  that 
by  which  the  real  argument  of  the  apostle  is  carried  out. 
The  idea  appears  to  be  fairly  and  of  necessity  brought  forward 
from  the  former  part  of  the  passage. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  apostle 
should  in  one  verse  (verse  23)  emphatically  declare  that 
Abraham  was  justified  by  faith,  and  in  the  next  verse  (verse 
24)  declare  with  equal  emphasis,  and  with  every  mark  of 
merely  reiterating  his  assertion,  that  he  was  justified  by 
works.  Indeed,  in  verse  22  this  conclusion  seems  to  be  ex- 
pressly guarded  against;  the  works  of  Abraham  being  not 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  his  justification,  but  as  the  evidence 
of  the  operative  power  of  his  faith. 

After  stating  in  another  place  the  unavailableness  of  ritual 
works  to  justify,  Mr.  Godwin  goes  on  to  say — 

"But  the  Bible  does  not  say  this  of  those  works  which  are  the 
exercise,  and  expression,  and  evidence  of  faith  in  God.  In  reference 
to  these  works,  and  to  those  of  a  contrary  character,  our  Lord  has 
said  that  he  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works ;  and 
that  according  to  their  words  and  works  all  will  be  justified  or  con- 
demned," p.  181. 

Noticing  with  a  passing  expression  of  surprise  the  slip — 
quite  unusual  with  such  a  writer — by  which  he  ascribes  to 
"  our  Lord"  the  words  of  the  apostle  in  Romans  ii.  6, 1  must 
be  allowed  to  question  whether  any  one  of  these  passages 
relates  to  works  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith.  The  entire 
passage  in  Romans  ii.  6  seq.  evidently  describes  the  adminis- 
tration, not  of  the  Gospel,  but  of  the  moral  law,  the  great 
commandment  of  which  is  not  faith,  but  love;  while  Matt, 
xii.  36,  37,  merely  teaches  that  "in  the  day  of  judgment" 
our  words  will  be  brought  into  account,  and  Matt.  xvi.  37  is 
referred  by  nearly  all  the  best  critics  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
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What  is  very  remai-kable  in  this  extract,  however,  is  the 
change  of  the  princi2)al  term  in  the  whole  discussion,  which 
Mr.  Godwin  hei-e  introduces  without  any  pretext  or  apology. 
We  have  all  along  until  now  had  to  do  with  faith  in  Christ, 
and  with  this  as  the  appointed  means  by  which  a  sinner  is  to 
be  judged  right  before  God;  but  now  Mr.  Godwin  speaks 
of  "faith  in  God,"  and  incorporates  it  with  the  general 
machinery  and  administration  of  the  moral  law.  Surely 
there  is  "a  great  gulf"  between  these  two,  and  one  which 
cannot  be  overleaped  by  such  a  trick  of  legerdemain  as  this. 

"Whatever  is  right  in  the  conduct  of  men,"  says  Mr. 
Godwin,  "is  regarded  as  right  by  God"  (p.  181);  that  is  to 
say,  as  a  ground  of  justification.  Yet,  but  a  few  pages  before 
(p.  167)  he  expressly  restricts  this  privilege  to  those  "who 
have  faith  in  Christ  for  his  salvation."  "  Every  exercise  of 
trust  in  Christ  was  right,"  he  says;  "but  not  every  exercise 
of  trust  in  him  would  make  a  person  righteous." 

"And  the  fruits  of  faith  are  acceptable  as  well  as  faith" 
(p.  181).  Yes:  "the  fruits  of  faith  are  acceptable"  to  God; 
but  this  is  not  the  question,  and  it  is  using  a  scriptural 
phrase  for  a  purpose  to  which  it  is  not  fairly  applicable.  The 
question  is,  whether  "  the  fruits  of  faith"  constitute  a  part  of 
the  ground  on  which  a  sinner  is  justified;  and  to  the  question 
thus  put  I  answer  emphatically,  No.  The  fruits  of  faith  are 
acceptable  to  God  because  he  who  brings  them  forth  is  by 
fixith  made  "accepted  in  the  beloved"  (Ephes.  i.  6);  but  they 
are  no  part  of  the  ground  of  his  justification.  The  reason  of 
our  justification  is  not,  as  Mr.  Godwin  says  (p.  168),  that  our 
faith  "is  the  principle  of  all  righteousness,"  and  that  thereby 
we  "become  ujoright,  or  righteous  i)ersons;"  but  that  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  as  our  substitute  is  imputed  to  us 
when  we  trust  in  him,  and  with  this  righteousness  no  works 
of  ours,  neither  our  faith  nor  any  of  its  fruits,  can  ever  be 
incorporated. 


CONCLUSION. 

I  HAVE  written  solemnly,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in 
view  of  eternity  and  the  eternal  interests  of  men ;  and  I  now 
commend  the  preceding  strictures  to  the  serious  consideration 
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of  all  who  may  deem  tliem  worthy  of  a  perusal.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  topics  to  which  they  relate  are  not  all  of 
equal  importance;  but,  while  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  are 
trivial,  at  least  one  of  them — ^justification  by  faith — is  of 
vital  moment.  I  think  the  view  set  forth  by  Mr.  Godwin  is 
subversive  of  the  Gospel.  Besides  this,  however,  I  think 
that  his  whole  system  is  feeble,  and  destitute  of  those  ele- 
ments of  moral  power  which  truly  characterize  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  In  his  Lectures  truth  either  disappears,  or  is  fear- 
fully attenuated;  not  a  single  topic  as  handled  by  him  re- 
taining its  scriptural  power,  either  to  rouse  the  conscience  or 
to  kindle  the  affections.  If  this  be  the  Gospel,  it  is  to  me 
the  Gospel  in  its  dotage  and  decrepitude. 

I  cannot  but  express  my  deep  regret  that  an  advocate  of 
such  a  theology  should  hold  a  j)osition  in  which  he  is  so 
likely  to  influence  extensively  the  rising  ministry  of  the 
Congregational  Dissenters;  and  more  especially,  that  a  kind 
of  public  approval  should  have  been  attached  to  the  system 
by  his  appointment  to  the  Congregational  Lecture.  May 
God  mercifully  preseiwe  his  churches  and  theii'  pastors  from 
the  diflpLision  of  so  soul-destroying  a  leaven ! 

For  writing  and  publishing  these  Strictures  I  need  not,  of 
course,  offer  any  apology ;  but  I  have  done  so  the  rather  for 
two  reasons.  The  first  is,  that  the  high  position  held  by 
Mr.  Godwin  in  the  Congregational  body  is  adapted  to  give 
to  his  sentiments  an  imusually  wide  circulation  and  powerful 
influence;  and  the  second,  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  body  myself.  On  the  former  account  I  think 
it  highly  important — indeed,  indisjDensable — that  the  Lec- 
tures should  be  controverted,  and  this  in  a  manner  more 
argiimentative  and  detailed  than  can  be  expected  in  a  re^dew; 
on  the  latter  account,  I  think  I  can  do  this  needful  work 
perhaps  with  less  personal  feeling,  or,  at  all  events,  with  less 
liability  to  suspicion  of  personal  feeling,  than  a  Congrega- 
tional minister. 

I  am  now  no  stranger  on  the  arena  of  theological  contro- 
versy, and  no  novice  in  the  handling  of  theological  subjects. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall  be  received  on  this  occasion  ^vith 
the  courtesy  which  has  so  long  and  so  often  been  shown  me ; 
and  I  shall  be  thankful  if  I  have  been  permitted,  and  enabled, 
to  do  anything  towards  checking  a  current — would  that  I 
could  seal  up  the  fountain ! — of  fatally  poisonous  waters. 


ON  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  GOSPEL  MINISTRY. 


A  FRAGMENT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  little  piece  wliicli  is  now  presented  to  the  public  is 
truly  what  its  title  announces —A  Fragment;  a  fragment, 
that  is  to  say,  of  an  exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  in  which  the  author  is  now  engaged,  ihat  it 
appears  in  print  is  owing  solely  to  the  deference  he  pays  to 
the  Avishes  of  beloved  brethren,  with  whom  it  is  his  privilege 
and  happiness  to  co-operate  in  the  faith  of  Jesus.  Well 
aware,  as  he  is,  that  this  Fragment  can  have  no  claim  to 
reo-ard  beyond  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  rarity 
and  difficulty  of  its  treatment,  he  commends  it  to  the 
churches  of  God,  as  a  small  but  affectionate  contribution, 
under  the  divine  blessing,  to  their  edification  and  welfare. 
It  has  been  written,  although  not  verbally,  yet  substantially 
as  it  was  delivered  from  the  pulpit. 

London,  May  30,  1846, 
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"Am  I  not  an  apostle?  Am  I  not  free?  Have  I  not  seen  Jesus 
'Christ  our  Lord?  Are  not  ye  my  work  in  the  Lord?  If  I  be  not  an 
apostle  nnto  others,  yet  doubtless  I  am  to  you  :  for  the  seal  of  mine 
apostleship  are  ye  in  the  Lord.  Mine  answer  to  them  that  do  examine 
me  is  this,  Have  we  not  power  to  eat  and  to  drink  ?  Have  we  not 
power  to  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife,  as  well  as  other  apostles,  and  as 
the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  Cephas?  Or  I  only  and  Barnabas,  have 
not  we  power  to  forbear  working?  Who  goeth  a  warfare  any  time  at 
his  own  charges  ?  Who  planteth  a  vineyard,  and  eateth  not  of  the 
fruit  thereof  ?  Or  who  f eedeth  a  flock,  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of 
the  flock?  Say  I  these  things  as  a  man,  or  saith  not  the  law  the  same 
also?  For  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle 
the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn.  Doth  God  take  care 
for  oxen  ?  Or  saith  he  it  altogether  for  our  sakes  ?  For  our  sakes,  no 
doubt,  this  is  written :  that  he  that  ploweth  should  plow  in  hope ; 

H  H 
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and  lie  that  tLresheth  in  liope  should  be  partaker  of  his  hope.  If  we 
have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great  thing  if  we  shall 
reap  your  carnal  things  ?  If  others  be  partakers  of  this  power  over 
you,  are  not  we  rather  ?  Nevertheless  we  have  not  used  this  power ; 
but  sufiFer  all  things,  lest  we  should  hinder  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Do 
ye  not  know  that  they  which  minister  about  holy  things  live  of  the 
things  of  the  temple,  and  they  which  wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers 
with  the  altar?  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  which 
preach  the  Gospel  shoidd  live  of  the  Gospel,"  1  Corinthians  ix.  1-14. 

I  frankly  confess,  my  brethren,  that  when,  contemplating 
the  exposition  of  this  epistle,  I  glanced  my  eye  over  its 
contents,  I  regarded  the  j^ortion  now  before  iis  as  one  w^hich 
I  might  probably  omit,  on  account  of  what  seemed,  on  such  a 
glance,  its  purely  personal  reference.  A  closer  inspection  of 
the  jDassage,  however,  has  led  me  to  a  different  coDclusion.  I 
see  that  the  apostle  introduces  into  it  a  general  principle  as 
well  as  a  personal  reference,  and  a  general  principle  of  great 
importance  in  the  evangelical  system  :  I  bring  it,  therefore, 
under  your  consideration. 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  an  expository  course,  that 
it  brings  up  to  view  in  succession  the  entu-e  contents  of  the 
sacred  volume,  as  it  is  certainly  a  disadvantage  connected 
with  the  more  ordinary  mode  of  pulpit  instruction,  preach- 
ing, that  it  presents  only  selected  topics.  Pursuing  the 
latter  system  alone,  those  topics  which  may  not  be  deemed 
suitable  for  separate  discourses  lie  altogether  neglected,  and 
thus  a  large  and  important  portion  of  Sacred  Writ  becomes 
practically  as  though  it  had  never  been  written.  Exposition 
remedies  this  defect.  And,  since  it  is  by  this  consideration 
that  a  course  of  at  least  occasional  exposition  is  recom- 
mended, it  is  evidently  the  duty  of  an  expositor  to  make 
a  point  of  bringing  out  the  minor  topics  which  lie  in  his 
way :  to  fail  of  doing  so  would  be  to  lose  one  of  the  special 
advantages  put  into  his  hand. 

The  minor  topics  of  scriptural  instruction  can  by  no 
means  be  regarded  as  unimjDortant.  Less  important  than 
some  with  which  they  may  be  compared,  they  are  neverthe- 
less of  great  moment,  and  even  of  necessity,  in  then-  place. 
The  smaller  parts  of  an  edifice  may  be  less  important  than 
its  foundation  ;  but  they  are  not  less  necessary,  and  they  are 
even  much  more  beautiful.  Look  at  the  splendid  edifice  in 
course  of  construction  for  the  British  Legislature,  and  fix 
your  eye  on  its  sculptured  niches  and  its  fretted  pinnacles. 
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Why,  Avithout  all  these  it  would  be  substantially  fit  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  But  they  are  its  orna- 
ments, its  finish ;  and  to  rob  it  of  them  would  be  to  despoil 
it  of  its  beauty.  So  it  is  with  the  minor  morals  of  the 
Christian  character,  and  with  the  minor  portions  of  Christian 
truth.  They  are  like  the  last  touches  in  a  painting ;  the  few 
but  most  conspicuous  touches  to  which  all  else  was  prepara- 
tory, and  by  which  all  else  is  wrought  to  its  perfection. 

Nor  can  it  justly  be  said  that  to  treat  these  minor  matters 
of  Christian  instruction  is  not  preaching  the  Gospel.  I 
protest  against  so  narrow  an  interpretation  of  this  term. 
The  precept,  Be  ye  holy  for  I  am  holy,  is  surely  as  much  a 
part  of  the  Gospel  as  the  declaration  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  And  if  the  injunction  of 
universal  holiness  be  so,  so  likewise  is  every  precept  into 
which  it  may  be  broken  up.  I  turn,  then,  without  further 
remark,  to  the  passage  before  us. 

Direct  your  attention  in  the  fii'st  place,  my  brethren,  to 
the  third  verse,  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  passage  : 
"  Mine  answer  to  them  that  do  examine  me  is  this.''  It 
appears  that  the  party  in  the  church  at  Corinth  of  whose 
malignant  hostility  to  the  apostle  this  letter  furnishes  so 
many  evidences,  denied  his  claim  to  be  considered  an  apostle, 
and,  by  consequence,  his  right  to  the  pecuniary  support  then 
(as  appears  by  the  fifth  verse)  annexed  to  this  office.  To 
those  who  thus  put  to  him  the  question  he  here  answers. 
And  he  begins  his  answer  (verse  i)  by  two  interrogations, 
touching  the  two  points  on  which  he  was  examined.  The 
first  is,  "Am  I  not  an  apostle  *? "  The  second  is,  "Am  I 
not  free  ? "  That  is,  Am  I  not  entitled  to  the  immunities 
attached  to  the  apostolic  office?  He  then  resumes  these 
questions  in  their  order. 

On  the  first,  "Am  I  not  an  apostle?"  he  adduces  two  facts. 
The  one  of  these  is  that  he  had  "seen  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord"  (verse  i).  In  this  he  refers,  no  doubt,  to  his  view  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  when  arrested  by  him  on  the  road  to 
Damascus,  the  only  occasion  on  which,  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  office,  Paul  could  have  seen  Christ  after  his  resur- 
rection. In  order  to  see  how  this  bears  as  a  proof  of  his 
apostleship,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that,  although  not 
every  one  who  had  seen  Christ  after  his  resurrection  was 
made  an  apostle,  no  ^one  was  made  an  apostle  who  had  not 
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enjoyed  this  privilege.  To  be  witnesses  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection was,  as  appears  from  the  address  of  Peter  on  the 
choice  of  Matthias  (Acts  i.),  a  special  destination  of  the 
body ;  and  in  order  to  this  it  was  plainly  necessary  that  they 
should  each  of  them  have  seen  him  subsequently  to  that 
event.  Paul's  reference  to  this  circumstance  renders  it 
probable  that  his  not  having  seen  Christ  after  his  resurrec- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  brethren,  had  been 
adduced  as  an  objection  to  his  being  an  apostle.  Some 
interestuig  inquiries  respecting  the  sight  which  Paul  had  of 
the  risen  Saviour  here  suggest  themselves,  but  there  is  no 
opjDortunity  at  present  to  pursue  them. 

The  second  fact  which  the  apostle  adduces  in  relation  to 
his  apostleship,  is  the  success  of  his  ministry  among  the 
Corinthians  themselves.  Thus  he  goes  on  to  say  (verse  i)  : 
"  Are  not  ye  my  work  in  the  Lord  1 "  His  ministry  had 
been  blessed  in  a  manner  which,  if  he  were  not  an  apostle, 
must  be  deemed  altogether  extraordinary  and  unaccountable. 
If  he  was  not  truly  an  apostle,  he  was  a  false  jDretender  to 
that  distinguished  honour,  and  might  have  expected  anything 
rather  than  tokens  of  di%Tne  approbation.  And  this  argu- 
ment, if  of  weight  any^^here,  should  have  been  especially 
conclusive  at  Corinth,  where  some  of  his  most  signal  suc- 
cesses had  been  gained.  *'  If  I  am  not  an  apostle  to  others," 
says  he  (verse  2),  "yet  doubtless  I  am  to  you;"  that  is,  if 
others  do  not  think  me  an  apostle,  undoubtedly  you  ought 
to  do  so  ;  "  for  the  seal " — or  rather,  the  proof — "  of  mine 
apostleship  are  ye  in  the  Lord." 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  first  point,  the  apostle  takes 
up  the  second,  namely,  his  title  to  the  immunities  of  the 
apostolical  office.  "  Have  we  not  power,"  he  asks,  "  to  eat 
and  to  di'ink  1 "  (verse  4),  that  is,  had  he  not  a  right  to  draw 
his  support  from  his  evangelical  labours,  and  to  eat  and  to 
drink  without  otherwise  working  ?  Had  he  not  a  right, 
even,  he  goes  on  to  ask,  "to  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife?" 
(verse  5.)  The  force  of  these  questions  lies  in  the  fact  that 
other  persons  having  no  higher  claim  than  himself  had  done 
these  things  with  unquestioned  propriety,  "  as  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord,  and  Cephas,"  whom  he  si^ecificaily  names.  By 
Cephas,  of  coui'se,  we  understand  Peter,  and  by  "the 
brethren  of  the  Lord"  such  persons  among  the  apostles,  or 
the  fii'st  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  as  were  more  or  less  nearly 
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related  to  tlie  Lord  Jesus.  They,  it  seems,  had  both  for- 
borne working  for  their  subsistence,  and  had  "led  about  a 
sister,  a  wife."  The  commentators  are  generally  agreed,  tliat 
the  "sisters"  thus  stated  to  have  accompanied  these  primi- 
tive teachers  of  Christianity  did  so  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  their  means  of  usefulness,  especially  by  gaining 
access  to  the  female  portion  of  society,  iu  that  age,  and  in 
those  regions,  under  restrictions  among  ourselves  unknown. 
It  is  generally  admitted  also,  that  the  sisters  were  the  wives 
of  the  parties  whom  they  accompanied,  although  the  word 
employed  is  not  necessarily  to  be  so  understood.  Paul's 
appeal  to  these  facts  constitutes  an  argihmentum  ad  hominem. 
You  admit  the  right  in  these  cases,  why  do  you  deny  it  in 
mine?  What  is  it  but  sheer  malice  to  say  that  "I  and 
Barnabas  only"  (verse  6)  may  not  forbear  working?  The 
mention  of  the  name  of  Barnabas  in  this  interrogation  leads 
to  the  supposition  that  the  hostility  directed  against  Paul  at 
Corinth  was,  on  some  account  unknown,  directed  against 
Barnabas  also.  It  is,  however,  important,  as  incidentally 
proving  that  the  right  of  support  was  not  confined  to  the 
apostles,  but  was  extended  to  others,  and  no  doubt  to  all, 
who  were,  with  approbation,  devoted  wholly  to  the  labours 
of  the  Gospel. 

After  thus  availing  himself  of  the  inconsistency  of  his 
opponents  for  his  personal  vindication,  the  apostle  takes  up 
the  general  subject  of  the  title  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to 
subsistence,  and  he  adduces  several  arguments  in  its  favoui\ 

The  first  of  these  is  taken  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  as 
one  of  service  rendered.  "  Who  goeth  a  warfare  any  time 
at  his  own  charges  ?  Who  planteth  a  vineyard,  and  eateth 
not  of  the  fruit  thereof?  Or  who  feedeth  a  flock,  and  eateth 
not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock?"  (verse  7.)  These  instances  all 
suppose  an  employer,  who,  having  availed  himself  of  the 
labour  of  a  servant,  provides  for  his  wants ;  a  rule  so  natural, 
just,  and  universal,  that  any  one  who  should  depart  from  it 
in  secular  things  would  cover  himself  with  shame.  And 
shall  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — this  is  the  reasoning — be  less 
equitable  than  men  ?  Engaging  servants  to  labour  for  him, 
will  he  leave  their  wants  unsupplied  ? 

The  second  argument  adduced  by  the  apostle  is  from  the 
Jewish  law.  "  Say  I  these  things,"  he  exclaims,  "  as  a  man  " 
— as  citing  merely  human  example — "  or  saith  not  the  law 
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the  same  also?  Tor  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn" 
(verses  8,  9).  This  precept  of  the  Mosaic  economy  is  found 
in  Deuteronomy  xxv.  4,  and  is  a  beautiful  expression  of  the 
benignity  of  its  Author.  In  order  to  separate  the  grain 
from  the  straw,  the  corn  was  laid  on  the  floor,  and  then 
trodden  by  oxen.  In  this  process  an  ox  might  be  so  far  left 
at  liberty  as  to  be  able  to  eat  a  portion  of  the  corn,  or  he 
might,  on  the  contrary,  be  muzzled  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing it.  The  latter  practice  was  forbidden.  Yoii  employ  the 
ox  in  a  laborious  service,  let  him  feed  therefore  to  the  full. 
The  apostle  intimates,  however,  that  herein  God  did  not  care 
only  for  oxen,  but  that  the  benignity  thus  expressed 
towards  the  brute  creation  extended  with  equal,  and  indeed 
with  superior  force,  to  his  creatures  of  human  kind,  and, 
among  them,  with  the  greatest  force  to  his  servants  in  the 
Gospel  of  his  Son.  So  much,  I  think,  is  the  just  force  of 
the  apostle's  language — "  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  1  Or 
saith  he  it  altogether  for  our  sakes?  For  our  sakes,  no 
doubt,  this  is  written"  (verses  9,  10).  It  would  be  unwar- 
rantable, I  think,  to  stretch  our  interpretation  further,  and 
to  say  that,  in  the  giving  of  this  precept,  God  had  either  no 
view  at  all  to  the  mitigation  of  the  toil  of  the  oxen,  or  even 
that  he  had  an  eye  by  anticipation  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  enough  to  argue  that  he  who  would  not  have 
an  ox  tread  out  the  corn  without  a  generous  supply  of  his 
wants,  cannot  be  supposed  to  engage  the  toil  of  his  servants 
in  the  Gospel  on  a  less  benignant  system. 

The  inference  is  thus  fully  authorized  which  the  apostle 
proceeds  to  draw,  namely,  that  every  kind  of  toil  should 
have  its  reward;  "for  he  who  ploweth  should  j)low  in  hope  " 
of  partaking  of  the  harvest,  as  well  as  he  that  threshes  the 
corn  in  its  ripeness. 

From  a  digression  in  which  the  apostle  indulges  himself 
in  the  nth  and  12th  verses,  and  w^hich  I  shall  notice  here- 
after, he  returns  in  the  13th  verse  to  his  immediate  subject. 
And  he  now  draws  a  further  arcrument  from  the  Jemsh 

o 

economy.  "Do  ye  not  know,"  says  he,  "that  they  who 
minister  about  holy  things  live  of  the  temple,  and  that  they 
who  wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers  ^dth  the  altar*?"  The  fact 
which  he  here  states  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Old 
Testament.    A  large  portion  of  the  offerings  presented  were, 
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by  divine  command,  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
priests.  And  the  apostle  immediately  proceeds  with  the 
assertion,  "  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  who 
preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel"  (verse  14). 

The  force  of  this  language  should  be  remarked.  The 
apostle's  argument  is  not  tliat,  as  the  priests  under  the  law 
lived  of  the  temple,  so  it  is  reasonable,  or  so  it  may  be 
presumed  to  be  pleasing  to  God,  that  the  ministers  of  Christ 
should  live  of  the  Gospel.  He  speaks  now  of  divine  insti- 
tution and  appointment.  "  God  hath  ordained  " — such  is 
the  true  import  of  the  term — "that  they  who  preach  the 
Gospel  should  live"— should  be  entitled  to  live— "  of  the 
Gospel."  This  is  a  regulation  not  less  emanating  from  divine 
authority,  than  that  which  the  apostle  had  cited  from  the 
institutions  of  Moses. 

We  come,  then,  to  a  serious  point.  We  have  here  brought 
out  to  view  a  distinct  and  important  element  of  the  evan- 
gelical system,  as  conceived  and  intended  by  its  great  Author. 
It  is  one  of  the  primary  institutions  of  his  kingdom,  and 
entitled  to  whatever  reverential  regard  is  due  to  his  authority. 
It  is  quite  true  that  it  transpires  incidentally,  and  is  brought 
out,  not  in  a  formal  announcement,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
personal  controversy  ;  but  this  makes  no  difference  in  the 
case.  The  fact  remains  the  same.  Nor  is  this  incidental 
mode  of  announcement  at  all  unusual  Avith  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers.  We  must  take  the  declaration,  therefore,  in 
its  unrestricted  import,  and  ponder  it  accordingly.      "  God 

HATH  ORDAINED  THAT  THEY  WHO  PREACH  THE  GoSPEL  SHOULD 
LIVE  OF  THE  GoSPEL." 

I.  The  first  observation  which  this  declaration  suggests  is, 
that  it  implies  Christ's  sanction  of  an  entire  devotedness  to 
the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry  :  for,  if  it  had  been  contrary 
to  his  will  that  some  of  his  disciples  should  in  this  manner 
engage  themselves  to  his  service,  he  would  never  have  or- 
dafned  that  they  should  be  supported  in  doing  so.  Let  me 
not  be  supposed  to  say  that  it  is  improper  to  combine  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  with  secular  pursuits,  or  to  entertain 
any  feelings  of  disparagement  towards  those  who,  while  pro- 
viding for  their  own  wants,  also  preach  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation.  On  the  contrary,  as  it  is  the  prerogative  of  every 
one  who  understands  the  Gospel  to  teach  it,  so  those  devoted 
pjes  who  work  with  their  own  hands  while  they  preach  it 
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are  at  once  invaluable  instruments  of  good,  and  worthy  of 
the  highest  honour.  I  would  that  such  men  were  multiplied 
a  thousandfold.  My  only  point  is  that  there  is  nothing 
improper  in  an  exclusive  consecration  to  the  Gospel  ministry ; 
that  those  who  are  led  to  desire  such  consecration  are  not 
necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  ninning  counter  to  the  will  of 
their  Lord ;  that  they  are  not  fairly  liable  to  be  told  that 
they  are  idle,  and  to  be  scornfully  remanded  to  secular 
employments ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  they  may 
have  been  anointed  by  Christ  for  his  work,  and  may  be 
pursuing  his  glory  in  a  way  perfectly  consistent  with  his 
design.  It  is  true,  they  will  want  support ;  but  Christ  has 
ordained  that  it  shall  be  given,  and  they  may  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  they  do  but  carry  out  his  intention  when  they 
throw  themselves  on  the  regard  which  his  jDeople  may  be 
expected  to  render  to  his  will.  There  is  nothing  in  the  idea 
of  such  exclusive  consecration  to  the  ministiy  out  of  harmony 
with  the  features  of  the  case.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
Avith  its  connected  duties,  has,  from  the  first  day  until  now, 
been  not  only  enough,  but  more  than  enough,  to  occupy  the 
whole  energy  of  man.  It  may  well  be  deemed  an  employ- 
ment to  any  tolerable  discharge  of  which,  generally  speaking, 
the  whole  energy  of  man  is  necessary.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  his  kingdom,  Chiist  liimself  acted  upon  the  plan  of 
requiring  an  exclusive  devotedness  to  his  service.  And  his 
ordaining  in  general  terms  that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel 
should  live  of  the  Gospel,  indicates  in  a  manner  too  clear  to 
be  mistaken  his  pleasure  that  it  should  be  so  in  every  age. 

2.  Establishing  the  point,  however,  that  it  is  the  will  of 
Christ  that  some  of  his  disciples  should  in  every  age  separate 
themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  it  is  fair  to  -allow  the 
questions  to  be  raised,  which  of  them,  and  how  many?  Is  it 
the  duty  of  the  churches  to  sujDport  all  who  may  please  so  to 
employ  themselves  ?  Or,  if  not,  by  what  rule  is  discrimina- 
tion to  be  exercised?  In  the  commencement  it  would  seem 
that  a  personal  indication  took  place  on  the  jDart  of  Christ 
himself,  by  the  appointment  of  the  apostles;  and  beyond  this 
the  matter  was  apparently  determined  by  the  judgment  of 
the  brethi^en  at  large  concerning  the  gifts  and  qualifications 
of  the  parties  concerned.  The  former  of  these  modes  is  of  no 
avail  to  us.  The  latter,  however,  is  available,  and  every  way 
trustworthy  and  satisfactoiy.    While  no  disciple  of  the  Lord 
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Jesus  would  presume  to  dictate  to  another  whether  he  should 
preach  or  not,  no  one  can  be  deemed  under  obligation  to  aid 
the  support  of  another  in  that  work  whose  dedication  to  it 
he  finds  reason  to  disapprove.  Among  those  who  show  a 
desire  to  consecrate  themselves  to  this  employment,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  all  those  will  be  found  whom  the  Lord 
himself  has  called  to  it,  and  probably  some  besides,  the  dis- 
crimination and  separation  of  whom  may  be  deemed  wisely 
confided  to  the  serious  and  affectionate  estimate  of  their 
brethren.  The  general  obligation  resting  upon  Christians, 
then,  is  to  be  ready  to  aid  the  support  of  all  whose  consecra- 
tion to  the  ministry  they  do  not  disapprove.  Reduced  to 
particulars,  this  obligation  requires  them  more  especially  to 
see  to  the  support  of  those  whose  ministerial  services  they 
solicit  or  enjoy. 

3.  What  amount  of  suppoi^,  however,  should  be  rendered? 
Upon  this  question,  which  is  undoubtedly  just  and  necessary 
in  the  case,  the  passage  before  us  throws  an  unequivocal 
light.  What  Christ  has  ordained  is  "that  those  who  preach 
the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel;"  a  phrase  which  cannot 
be  understood  to  mean  less  than  that  all  their  wants  should 
be  supplied.  They  shovild  live — that  is,  they  should  derive 
a  subsistence,  not  of  a  splendid  or  even  of  an  affluent  kind, 
but,  however  moderate,  a  subsistence  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  from  the  discharge  of  their  office.  I  here 
mean  to  set  an  entire,  in  opposition  to  a  partial  subsistence. 
Preachers  of  the  Gospel,  according  to  this  passage,  should 
not  be  so  placed  as  to  be  obliged  to  eke  out  by  their  own 
toil  a  scanty  and  insufficient  provision.  The  application  to 
secular  business  necessitated  by  such  a  position  is  evidently 
adapted  to  thwart  the  design  of  the  ministerial  institution 
itself,  and  to  destroy  the  advantages  which  must  have  been 
contemplated  by  it.  It  is  not  only  that  business  abstracts  a 
certain  amount  of  time  and  energy  from  religious  study  and 
duty,  it  impairs  the  fitness  for  them.  Ministerial  pursuits, 
on  the  other  hand,  diminish  a  man's  qualifications  for  busi- 
ness, so  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  carried  on 
with  effect.  Applying  himself  to  both  with  divided  energy 
and  a  divided  heart,  in  both  he  almost  inevitably  fails. 

4.  The  subsistence  provided  for  ministers,  the  words  before 
us  further  indicate,  should  be  a  competency — they  "should 
LIVE  of  the  Gospel."    This  expression  points,  not  so  much  to 
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a  specific  amoimt  of  peciiniaiy  aid,  as  to  a  certain  state  of 
domestic  comfort.  Widely  different,  no  doubt,  are  tlie  wants 
of  different  men,  and  the  requirements  of  different  circum- 
stances, and  no  desire  is  to  be  cherished  for  uniformity  of 
condition.  The  point  to  be  regarded  is  that  the  provision 
made  should  in  all  cases  be  suitable  and  sufficient,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  existence  of  anxiety.  A  mind  not  at  rest  about 
temporal  suj^plies  is  a  serious  drawback  on  ministerial  duty ; 
a  source  of  distraction  which  it  is  as  truly  the  interest  of 
Christ's  jDcople,  as  it  was  the  design  of  Christ  himself,  to 
prevent  or  remove. 

5.  From  what  source,  then,  we  proceed  to  ask,  should  the 
support  of  the  preachers  of  the  GosjDel  be  derived  1  To  tliis 
question  also  we  have  a  clear  answer.  ''  They  that  preach 
the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel."  The  meaning  of 
this  expression  may  readily  be  determined  by  a  reference  to 
the  preceding  verse,  in  which  the  apostle  adverts  to  the 
divine  appointment  that  those  who  ministered  about  holy 
things  should  "live  of  the  temple."  We  know  that  they 
lived  on  the  offerings  presented  in  the  temple,  and  when  we 
are  told  that  Christ  has  in  like  manner  ordained  that  those 
who  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel,  the  meaning 
no  doubt  is  that  they  should  be  supported  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  their  brethren.  I  may  go  on  to  say,  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  their  brethren,  since,  in  religion,  and  under 
the  Gospel  dispensation,  all  is  voluntary.  Ministers  of 
Christ  who  derive  their  support  from  the  national  resources 
in  the  form  of  royal  or  parliamentary  grants,  or  from  the 
wealth  of  the  community  in  the  form  of  tithes,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  live  of  the  Gospel ;  they  live  rather  of  the  law — ^as 
man  has  been  pleased  to  contrive,  but  not  as  Christ  saw  fit 
to  ordain.  And  respect  for  his  ordinance  should  lead  his 
ministers,  it  would  seem,  to  the  refusal  of  a  kind  of  aid  so 
contrary  to  his  appointment. 

Before  we  part  with  this  expression  now  before  us,  the 
delicacy  of  it  requires  to  be  observed.  The  apostle  does  not 
say  that  those  who  ministered  about  holy  things  were  to  live 
ox  THE  OFFERINGS — they  Were  to  live  of  the  temple.  It 
is  true,  they  did  live  on  the  offerings,  but  not  in  a  direct 
manner.  There  was  a  step  intermediate  between  the  offerers 
and  the  priests.  The  offerings  were  presented  to  God,  and 
HE  gave  them  to  the  attendants  at  hi§  altar,  not  the  pai-tieg 
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wlio  brought  tliem  there.  It  was  not  to  be  said,  therefore, 
that  the  people  supported  the  priests,  or  that  the  priests  were 
supported  by  the  people.  The  people  made  their  offerings  to 
God,  and  God  supported  his  jDriests.  They  lived  "  of  the 
temple."  This  noble  delicacy  in  the  institution  has  been 
regarded  as  designed  to  prevent  the  priests  from  feeling 
themselves  humbled  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people  from 
being  elated  on  the  other.  Now  the  same  form  of  expression 
which  the  apostle  applies  to  the  legal  institution  he  applies 
to  the  evangelical  one.  They  that  preach  the  Gospel  are  to 
live,  not  on  their  brethren,  but  of  the  Gospel.  Their 
brethren,  indeed,  provide  their  support,  but  in  a  manner 
circuitous  and  indirect.  They  have  given  themselves  and  all 
they  have  to  the  Lord,  and  it  is  the  Lord  who  directs  a 
certain  portion  of  his  own  substance  in  their  hands  to  be 
allotted  to  his  ministers. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  by  without  notice  the  superior 
privilege  which  attaches  to  this  institution  of  Gospel  times, 
in  the  purely  voluntary  character  of  it.  Under  the  legal  dis- 
pensation all  was  specific  and  prescribed ;  here  everything  is 
left  open  and  discretionary.  The  general  duty  is  laid  down, 
but  the  mode  of  fulfilling  it  is  left  to  Christian  fidelity  and 
love.  The  Lord  has  ordained  that  his  ministers  should  be 
supported;  but  by  Avhom,  and  in  what  measure,  he  has  left 
to  be  determined  by  the  impulses  and  the  dictates  of  a 
grateful  heart.  "What  an  honour  is  thus  conferred  by  our 
adorable  Kedeemer  on  those  who  love  him!  What  an 
immense  amount  of  confidence  he  reposes  in  them !  How 
thoroughly  he  trusts  them !  But,  if  this  is  an  honour  on  the 
one  hand,  how  solemn  a  responsibility  does  it  involve  on  the 
other!  Of  what  unparalleled  imjDortance  are  the  interests 
which  Christ  has  thus  dej^osited  in  the  care  of  his  people! 
The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  the  vital  element  of  the  evan- 
gelical machinery,  the  grand  instrument  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world,  and  the  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom;  yet 
this  he  leaves,  without  a  single  prescription,  to  the  liberality 
of  his  people,  quickened  and  directed  solely  by  their  love  to 
him  and  his  cause !  How  wakeful,  how  prompt,  how  ener- 
getic, should  that  afiection  be  to  which  such  issues  are 
entrusted  I  How  earnest  should  every  disciple  of  the  Saviour 
be  to  do  his  duty  in  this  respect,  to  do  it  fully,  to  do  it 
promptly,  and  to  know  that  he  has  done  it!    Of  what  serious 
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consequence  may  a  failure  in  this  instance  become!  And 
how  melancholy  a  result  of  either  covetousness  or  thought- 
lessness would  be  the  enervation  and  hindrance  of  the  Gospel 
ministry  which  could  not  fail  to  result  from  it ! 

6.  There  is  yet  another  point  on  which  the  passage  before 
us  seems  to  me  to  bear.  I  cannot  but  tliink  that  it  leads  to 
a  preference  of  the  direct  over  the  indirect  mode  of  contri- 
bution towards  the  support  of  the  ministry.  I  will  not 
depreciate  the  custom  of  letting  the  sittings  in  places  of 
worshiiD,  as  a  well-adapted  means  of  raising  money;  but  I 
camiot  without  difficulty  acquiesce  in  what  I  must  deem  the 
extinction  of  one  of  Christ's  institutions  by  this  means.  They 
that  i^reach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel.  The 
support  of  the  ministry  is  a  direct  Christian  duty,  and  should, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  be  directly  discharged.  To  pay  a  kind  of 
chapel-rate,  an  assessment  for  accommodation  enjoyed,  is  one 
thing,  to  contribute  to  the  suj^port  of  a  minister  of  Christ  is 
another;  and  the  jDrinciples  and  affections  which  they  call 
into  exercise  are  widely  different.  On  the  former  plan  the 
support  of  a  minister  is  a  matter  of  accident,  and,  be  it 
sufficient  or  insufficient,  it  is  left  as  it  may  happen;  on  the 
latter  plan  it  is  a  matter  of  design,  and,  if  not  attained  by 
one  effort,  an  appeal  lies  for  the  use  of  further  endeavours. 
The  former  merely  creates  one  more  occasion  for  our  meeting 
with  the  tax-gatherer,  the  latter  awakens  our  love  to  Christ, 
and  affords  us  new  pleasure  in  the  promotion  of  his  glory. 

If,  after  the  mediations  in  which  we  have  been  engaged, 
we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  evangelical  vineyard,  we  cannot 
but  be  affected  with  a  painful  feeling  that  the  design  of 
Christ  respecting  his  ministers  is  but  very  imperfectly  fulfilled. 
They  who  j)reach  the  Gospel  are  in  very  many  cases  very  far 
from  living  of  the  Gospel.  It  does  not,  indeed,  follow  from 
this  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  negligent  of  their  duty, 
since  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  done  all  that  it  is  in 
their  power  to  do.  Nor  do  I  bring  any  accusation.  I  may 
be  permitted,  however,  to  urge  it  upon  every  professor  of 
religion — I  would  that  all  could  hear  me! — to  inquire 
whether  he  has  justly  appreciated  the  object  confided  to 
him,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  full  amount  of  liis  ability 
for  its  attainment.  Are  there  not  cases  in  which  a  minister's 
wants  are  treated  with  a  painful  degi-ee  of  apathy  and  disre- 
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garcl,  and  in  which  the  supply  of  them  is  not  even  made  an 
object  of  endeavour  at  all?  Are  there  not  cases  in  which  the 
payment  is  a  mere  matter  of  routine,  without  any  inquiry 
being  made  whether  the  purpose  of  it  is  secured]  Are  there 
not  cases  in  which  the  contributions  bear  no  just  proportion 
to  the  means  of  the  donor,  or  to  the  cost  at  which  other 
objects  are  attained?  Pious  persons  profess  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Gospel  privileges  and  an  edifying  ministry  is  the 
most  important  element  in  their  situation — so  much  so,  that 
they  will  often  change  their  residence  on  this  account  alone. 
And  yet  are  not  the  instances  without  number  in  which  less 
is  expended  on  this  object  than  is  given  for  the  secular 
education  of  a  single  child,  or  the  cultivation  of  a  single 
accomplishment  ? 

And,  why,  after  all,  should  a  generous  contribution  to  such 
an  object  be  thought  a  hardship?  Let  attention  here  be 
directed  to  what  the  apostle  says  in  the  eleventh  verse  of  the 
passage  before  us.  "If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual 
things,  IS  IT  A  GREAT  THING  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal 
things  ?"  Usually  labour  and  remuneration  relate  to  objects 
of  the  same  class,  both  alike  secular,  and  capable,  conse- 
quently, of  being  measured  one  against  another.  But  it  is 
not  so  here.  You  give  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  carnal 
things ;  but  he  has  conveyed  to  you  spiritual  things,  which 
are  of  incomparably  greater  value.  You  give  him  supplies 
for  his  bodily  wants ;  but  he  has  conferred  on  you  and  yours 
blessings  for  the  soul.  The  return,  even  if  generous,  must 
still  be  disproportionate.  Provide  for  him  as  you  will,  you 
are  still  his  debtor.  Should  a  recompense  at  the  utmost 
so  inadequate  be  made  grudgingly?  "  Is  it  A  great  thing" 
that  he  who  has  been  the  means  of  making  you  rich  for 
eternity  should  have  food  and  clothing  for  his  pains  ? 

The  apostle  introduces  (ver.  12)  another  topic  not  un- 
worthy of  notice.  "If  others  have  this  power  over  you," 
says  he,  "have  not  we  rather?"  He  had,  indeed,  a  pre- 
eminent claim,  for,  although  they  might  have  ten  thousand 
instructors  in  Christ,  he  was  their  spiritual  father,  for  he  had 
"begotten  them  through  the  Gospel."  In  how  many  cases 
does  a  similar  claim  still  exist !  How  often  is  it  that  those 
from  whom  a  minister's  support  should  be  derived  are  the 
fruits  of  his  own  ministry,  and  indebted  instrumentally  to 
him  for  their  everlasting  hope!     And  is  it  his  wants  of 
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which  they  can  be  immmdful  ?  Is  it  he  whom  they  can, 
without  an  effort,  and  almost  without  compassion,  see 
oppressed  with  anxiety,  or  sunk  in  penury? 

Paul,  indeed,  tells  us  (ver.  1 2)  that  he  had  not  used  his  right 
in  this  matter,  and  that,  "  lest  he  should  hinder  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,"  he  "suffered  all  things"  that  might  ensue  from 
his  refusal.  And  many  have  acted,  and  still  are  acting,  in 
the  same  disinterested  spirit.  But  it  is  one  thing  voluntarily 
to  relinquish  an  immunity  to  which  you  are  entitled,  and 
another  to  have  it  denied  to  you  by  those  from  whom  it  is 
due.  The  disinterestedness  of  the  ministers  can  be  no  justi- 
fication of  the  covetousness  or  apathy  of  their  people.  Even 
Paul,  while  most  loudly  glorjdng  in  the  independence  which 
he  maintained  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  as  though  taking 
the  occasion  which  his  personal  independence  afforded  him, 
lays  down  most  explicitly  the  rule  that  they  who  preach 
the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel.  And  wise,  happy, 
and  useful,  will  be  the  Christians  and  the  churches  who 
make  it  the  theme  of  their  meditation,  and  the  guide  of  their 
conduct. 
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Reading  J  Rov.  i8,  1834. 

My  dear  Brother: 

Mr.  Groser's  "  Explanatory  Notes  on  Infant 
Baptism,"  of  which  you  have  sent  me  a  copy,  and  on  which 
you  request  my  remarks,  appear  to  me  but  ill-adapted  for 
their  professed  design.  It  is  true  enough,  indeed,  as  the 
title  of  this  pamphlet  implies,  that  infant  baptism  requii^es 
explanation,  and  not  a  little  of  it,  to  show  its  consistency, 
either  with  the  Word  of  God  or  with  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity; so  that  the  author  cannot  be  censured  as  having 
undertaken  a  work  of  supererogation.  But,  to  say  nothing 
at  present  of  his  several  arguments  (of  which  I  shall  speak 
presently),  what  illumination  can  be  expected  from  a  writer 
who  teaches  that  "all  true  theology"  is  contained  in  "the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  *  not  exceptiug,  therefore,  the  insti- 
tution of  baptism  itself  1  Or  froin  one  who  explains  his 
notion  of  the  Trinity  by  telling  us  that  "Christ  had  abode 
in  the  community  of  the  Father,  in  his  bosom  from  eternity, 
and  only  in  the  fulness  of  time  .  .  .  gi^eiv  up  into  the 
responsibilities  of  a  sejMiXcte  age)it"1f  These  astoimding  if 
intelligible  dogmas  are,  however,  pretty  nearly  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  singularly  simple  and  convincing  exj^lanations 
which  the  tract  before  us  contains. 

It  would  be  imfair  to  this  author  not  to  take  an  introduc- 
tory notice,  likewise,  of  the  very  striking  consistency  of  his 
arguments  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 
The  early  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  proving  that 
infant  baptism  rests  on  "the  basis  of  representation;"  the 
child  being  represented  by  the  parent,  and  therefore  entitled 

*  Explanatory  IsTotes,  p.  12.  f  Ibid. 
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to  be  brouglit  into  the  commimity  of  the  church  by  ^^.rtue 
of  the  parent's  faith.*  I  say  nothing  at  present  of  the 
validity  of  this  argument,  but  only  beg  you  to  compare  it 
with  the  following  statement  from  a  subsequent  page.  "  The 
broad  ground  on  which  infants  are  to  be  received  into  the 
community  of  the  church  is  the  universality  of  the  recon- 
ciliation. If,  indeed,  the  death  of  Christ  were  availing  only 
for  the  elect,  it  might  then  be  fitting  to  defer  baptism  till 
there  were  signs  of  regeneration ;  but,  when  all  flesh  is  re- 
conciled in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  the  infant 
partaker  of  the  reconciliation  ought  not  to  be  denied  the 
token  of  an  interest  in  it."t  Is  it  credible  that  one  and  the 
same  person  should  have  made  hoth  these  statements  %  Fii'st 
we  are  told  that  the  basis  of  infant  baptism  is  the  representa- 
tion of  the  child  by  the  parent;  then  that  the  ground  of  the 
same  rite  is  the  universality  of  Christ's  atonement.  He 
does  not  even  say  that  the  one  is  a  ground  of  the  ordinance, 
and  the  other  a  ground  of  it ;  but  each  is  the  ground,  and 
challeuges  therefore  an  exclusive  place,  leaving  no  room  for 
another.  Nor  can  the  two  be  blended.  If  infants  are 
entitled  to  baptism  because  they  ought  not  to  be  denied  the 
token  of  an  interest  in  the  reconciliation  of  which  they  are 
partakers,  then  they  cannot  derive  theii'  title  from  being 
represented  by  their  parents.  And  the  converse  is  equally 
true.  Wliy  it  was  that  this  writer,  ha^dng  laid  down  one 
hypothesis  as  ''  the  basis"  of  infant  baptism,  did  not  confine 
himself  to  arguments  in  its  support,  but  expended  his  re- 
soirrces  on  the  lajing  of  "  another  foundation,"  it  is  not  for 
me  to  divine.  It  could  scarcely  have  been,  however,  because 
he  felt  perfectly  confident  in  the  security  of  the  first ;  and  if 
his  faith  in  it  did  sometimes  waver,  it  would  have  been  as 
well  to  have  abandoned  it  altogether,  as  thus,  with  his  own 
hand,  to  have  exhibited  its  shame.  But,  whatever  may  be 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  the  circumstance  is  destructive 
of  the  author's  credit  as  a  reasoner.  Though  it  might  have 
required  talent  to  make  his  case  good,  or  even  plausible,  it 
wanted  only  a  little  common  sense  and  discretion  for  a  man, 
in  stating  his  own  case,  to  avoid  contradictions.  He  that 
cannot  walk  in  so  plain  a  path  can  be  worthy  of  very  little 
confidence  as  a  guide  through  the  perplexities  of  controversy. 

*  Pp.  1,  2.  t  P.  14. 
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It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  author  has  placed 
himself  in  circumstances  not  a  little  unfavourable  to  the  clear 
exercise  of  his  reasoning  powers.  He  conceives  that  the 
Voice  of  the  Lord  "has  been  once  more  heard  through  livinsr 
men  ;"  *  in  other  words,  that  various  persons  now  professing 
to  speak  by  the  Spirit  are  insjnred.  And  they  have  borne  a 
*'  uniform  testimony"  to  infant  baptism  !  This  is,  in  truth,  a 
very  startling  and  confounding  aifair ;  and  I  quite  sympa- 
thize with  him  when,  with  great  simplicity,  he  exclaims, 
*'What  is  to  be  said  of  itr't  What,  indeed!  Why,  it 
^nust  be  believed  by  him  and  his  companions,  whether  any 
-evidence  of  it  can  be  found  or  not ;  and  recourse  must  be 
had  to  all  sorts  of  hypotheses ;  double  foundations  must  be 
laid  for  such  a  marvellous  superstructure,  so  that,  if  it  cannot 
stand  upon  one,  it  may  be  shifted  to  the  other;  nay,  if 
nothing  can  be  read  about  it  in  the  Scriptures,  we  must  look 
elsewhere,  though  it  be  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  or  beyond 
them ;  and  it  will  do,  in  such  an  extremity,  to  affirm  that, 
"  if  any  one  wish  to  see  the  principle  of  Psedobaptism,  he 
has  but  to  open  his  eyes  anyivhere  in  the  whole  universe,  and 
he  may  read  it  in  every  quarter,"J  even  in  the  signing  of 
Magna  Charta  !  But  really  this  will  not  do  for  me.  And 
though  I  may  subject  myself,  not  only  to  the  charge  of  being 
^'imspiritual,"§  but  to  the  heavier  imputation  of  being  what 
it  seems,  according  to  this  wiiter,  who  was  himself  once  a 
Baptist,  all  consistent  Baptists  are  (I  shall  not  repeat  the 
names),  ||  I  must  pause  a  little  before  I  surrender  altogether 
the  exercise  of  my  understanding.  As  to  "the  right  of 
private  judgment  rim  mad,"  ^  the  most  melancholy  exempli- 
fication of  this  appears  to  be  afiforded  by  the  writer  and  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs,  characterized  as  they  seem  to  be 
by  a  helpless  prostration  of  the  understanding  not  at  all  less 
remarkable  than  the  other  remarkable  features  by  which 
they  are  known. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  arguments  brought  forward 
by  our  author,  it  would  be  but  fair  to  require  that  he  should 
make  choice  of  one  out  of  the  two  foundations  which  he  has 
laid  for  his  edifice.  He  announces  both  parental  representa- 
tion and  universal  atonement.  But  on  Avhich  of  these  does 
he  mean  that  his  case  should  rest  1    Since  it  cannot  rest  upon 

*  P.  16.        +  P.  17.        t  P.  3.        §  P.  13.        li  P.  16.       :i  Ibid. 
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both,  lie  is  in  all  reason  bound  to  make  his  selection.  We 
should  then  know  to  which  point  to  direct  our  inquiry,  and 
might  dismiss  the  other  without  further  notice.  It  may  be 
justly  said,  indeed,  that,  having  engaged  liis  two  principles 
in  mutual  and  deadly  hostility ,  he  has  rendered  them  both 
nugatory,  and  destroyed  the  necessity  of  refuting  eitker. 
The  double  task  of  refuting  both,  however,  is  not  so  for- 
midable but  we  will  attempt  it. 

rirst,  then,  for  the  theory  of  re297'esentatio7i,  which  is  thus 
gravely  and  authoritatively  announced.  "All  revealed  re- 
Egion  stands  upon  the  basis  of  representation."*  Now  that 
the  principle  of  representation  is  introduced  into  God's 
treatment  of  mankind  is  unquestionable ;  as  appears  both  in 
the  case  of  Adam,  who  "stood  the  representative  of  all  his 
posterity,"  and  of  Christ,  "  who  stood,  and  yet  stands,  the 
rej)resentative  of  all  his  church,"  t  and,  according  to  this 
wiiter,  of  the  world  too.  X  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand 
what  he  means  by  saying  that  "  all  revealed  religion  stands 
on  the  basis  of  representation;"  but  when,  in  the  next  page, 
he  affirms  that  this  principle  ^' 2ye?^vades  the  ivhole  system  of 
revealed  religion,"  §  he  utters  a  sentiment  to  which  I  give  a 
most  unqualified  denial.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
while  God's  treatment  of  fallen  man  proceeds  in  part  on  the 
principle  of  representation,  it  proceeds  in  part  also  upon  the 
regard  due  to  personal  character.  By  the  representative 
system  he  accomplishes  all  those  portions  of  his  work  of 
mercy  which  do  not  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  personal 
character  ',  but,  wherever  personal  character  can  be  brought 
into  play,  this  is  done  immediately  and  without  exception, 
and  it  is  obviously  his  design  that  it  should  be  so.  Hence, 
notwithstanding  the  substitution  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  it  is  required  of  every  sinner  that 
he  repent  and  believe  the  Gos^dcLH  It  is  declared  that  "eveiy 
man  shall  bear  his  own  burden; "IT  and  that,  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  every  one  of  us  shall  receive  accord- 
ing to  our  works.  *'^  Can  this  wi'iter  have  forgotten  these 
things  ?  Or  the  blow  aimed  at  the  representative  principle, 
which  was  as  popular  among  the  Jews  as  it  is  with  some 
modem  professors,  by  the  precursor  of  our  Lord  I     "  Bring 
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forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for  repentance ;  and  think  not  to 
say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father ;  for 
I  say  unto  you  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up 
children  unto  Abraham.  And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  trees  :  therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not 
forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire."* 

The  principle  of  representation,  then,  obviously  does  not 
"  pervade  the  loJiole  of  revealed  religion."  To  what  extent 
is  it  carried  ?  This  writer  speaks  as  though  it  was  the 
ordinary  and  universal  medium  of  spiiitual  blessings,  and  in 
this  respect  uses  language  painfully  derogatory,  as  I  conceive, 
to  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Undoubtedly  it  is  by  virtue 
of  his  representative  character  that  mercy  is  extended  to  any, 
and  is  attainable  by  all.  But  what  does  our  author  mean, 
when,  after  stating  that  "the  church  was  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  Christ's  success  in  his  great  work,"t  he  adds, 
"Every  individual  church  is,  m  like  7)ianner^  represented 
before  God  in  the  person  of  its  pastor"  ?  In  like  manner! 
And  he  goes  on :  "  who  is  held  responsible  for  all  its  errors 
in  doctrine  and  irregularities  in  practice,  and  who  is  bound 
for  a  part,  as  Jesus  loas  bound  for  the  ivhole,  to  see  that  it 
shall  be  presented  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ,  in  the  day  of 
his  coming."  t  I  have  no  wish  to  entertain  low  ideas  of 
pastoral  responsibility;  but  I  will  leave  you  to  attach  your 
own  epithets  to  the  language  I  have  quoted. 

Descending  from  the  church  to  the  family,  we  are  told 
that  "  the  child  is  contained  in  the  parent,  afiSicted  through 
his  father's  unbelief,  or  shielded  by  his  father's  faith."  Again 
I  ask.  What  does  the  writer  mean  by  these  very  singular 
terms, — "afflicted  through  his  father's  unbelief"?  Does  he 
mean  wdth  bodily  or  with  spiritual  maladies  ?  If,  as  I  sup- 
pose, the  latter,  does  he  mean  that  the  child  will  be  saved  by 
his  father's  faith,  and  condemned  for  his  father's  unbelief^ 
If  he  does  not  mean  this,  he  means  nothing  to  his  purpose  : 
and  if  he  does  mean  it,  why  does  he  not  say  so  plainly? 
Doubtless  because  it  is  too  glariugly  unscriptural  and  false. 
The  truth  notoriously  is  that,  as  to  the  spiritual  state  of  infants, 
whether  living  or  dyiug,  it  is  not  in  the  least  degree  affected, 
either  for  good  or  for  e\dl,  by  the  faith  or  the  unbelief  of  the 
parents  :  but,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  by  virtue  of  their  indepen- 
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dent  o'elation  to  Christ,  without  any  regard  to  the  character 
or  intervention  of  the  parents  at  all.  And  as  to  children 
who  grow  up,  while,  as  is  manifest  and  inevitable,  the 
character  of  a  parent  may  be  very  influential  in  forming  that 
of  his  child,  it  is  in  this  method  only  that  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  child  can  at  all  be  afiected  by  it.  His  salvation 
does  not  depend  upon  his  parent's  faith  or  unbelief,  but  ex- 
clusively upon  his  own. 

In  a  word,  no  spiritual  benefit  accrues  from,  or  depends 
upon,  any  relation  whatever,  except  that  which,  as  fallen 
creatures,  we  hold  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Now  it  is 
only  upon  the  supposition  of  the  child  being  represented  by 
the  parent  in  a  spiritual  sense,  that  our  author  grounds  the 
propriety  of  infant  baptism  ;  and,  if  the  parental  relation 
have  no  such  spiritual  or  religious  character,  the  conclusion 
obviously  falls. 

In  confirmation  of  the  allepjed  relipjious  character  of  the 
relation  between  a  believer  and  his  children,  we  are  referred, 
as  usual,  to  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  "  It  has  been  affirmed 
by  God,"  we  are  assured,  "from  the  time  of  his  first  calling- 
out  a  church  in  Abraham  aud  his  ofispring."*  And  it  is 
subsequently  complained  of,  as  "  a  gi-eat  error"  among  "  the 
Baptists,"  to  imagine  "that  Christianity  is  an  essentially 
different  religion  from  Judaism;"  or  that  "the  Christian 
church  is  an  essentially  different  thing  from  the  Jewish." -h 
Whatever  affliction  it  may  occasion  to  the  worthy  author  to 
think  that  his  quondam  brethren  are  involved  in  such  a 
grievous  heresy,  I  can  happily  assure  him  that  I  am  altogether 
free  from  the  charge.  For  I  do  not  believe  that  Judaism 
was  religion  in  any  sense,  or  that  the  Jewish  state  ever  con- 
stituted the  church  of  God.  My  belief  on  this  point  is  (and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Baptists  at  large), 
that  the  Jewish  state  was  altogether  typical,  and  consisted 
wholly  of  ^' shadoics  of  things  to  come,"  J  Christ,  and  spiri- 
tual character  and  pri^oleges,  being  the  substance.  The 
temple  and  the  holy  place  were  shadows  of  "the  true 
tabernacle,  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  manj"  the  high- 
priest,  of  "the  great  high-priest  of  our  profession,  Christ 
Jesus;"  and  "the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,"  of  that  richer 
blood  which  "  cleanseth  from  all  sin."    And  the  same  prin- 
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ciple,  I  conceive,  pervades  the  whole  of  tlie  Jewish  economy. 
There  is  nothing  it  it,  from  first  to  last,  which  is  not  shadowy 
and  emblematical.  * 

Now  the  position  I  have  thus  laid  down  is  one  of  much 
importance  in  the  question  before  us.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
our  author  intimates,  that  the  view  we  take  of  the  Jewish 
economy  is  adapted  very  materially  to  afiect  our  ideas  of 
baptism.  If  what  is  stated  above  be  admitted,  it  will  become 
the  ground  of  important  inferences,  the  validity  of  which,  of 
course,  will  be  contested  if  the  premises  be  denied.  I  should 
like,  then,  to  know  what  this  writer  and  his  friends  think  on 
this  point.  They  may  be  assured  that  we  are  not  so  insane 
as  to  imagine  that,  both  being  religions,  "  Christianity  is  essen- 
tially different  from  Judaism;"  or  that,  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  communities  both  being  churches,  "  the  Christian  is 
essentially  different  from  the  Jewish:"  nor  need  they  expend 
their  resources  for  war  in  the  easy  exploit  of  setting  fire  to 
such  a  man  of  straw.  "What  we  do  hold  is,  that  the  Jewish 
nation  and  econor)iy  were  typical  of  the  church  of  God  and  its 
economy.  Do  they  hold  the  same  ?  Or  do  they  deny  the 
typical  character  of  the  former  dispensation,  and  undertake 
to  consolidate  its  shadows  into  substance  1 

This  writer  has  certainly  not  asserted  so  much,  and  it 
seems  difficult  to  believe  that  such  an  assertion  should  be 
hazarded  by  any  man  in  his  senses;  but  yet  he  writes  as 
though  this  were  his  opinion  at  the  bottom.  Thus  he  repre- 
sents "justification  by  imputed  righteousness,"  and  "regene- 
ration by  the  Holy  Spirit,"  as  the  "principles"  of  the  Jewish 
economy,  t  That  they  were  doctrines  strikingly  typified  and 
clearly  shadowed  out  in  that  economy  is  true ;  but,  if  they 
were  its  "principles,"  then  did  that  economy  consist  of  sub- 
stances, and  not  of  shadows.  Thus  also  he  misapplies  the 
language  of  the  apostles  concerning  the  olive-tree  with  its 
natural  and  engrafted  branches,  as  though  every  Jew,  as  such, 
had  been  in  a  state  of  spiritual  privilege.  Whereas  the  same 
apostle  tells  us,  "He  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly, 
neither  is  that  cii'cumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh : 
but  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that 
of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not 
of  men,  but  of  God."  J     The  same  idea  lurks  in  the  very 
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phrase,  the  Jeioish  church;  for  the  church  of  God  is  not  a 
tiling  of  shadows,  but  of  substances.  TJiere  is  not  a  typical 
but  a  real  liigli-priest,  not  a  ty]^)ical  but  a  real  sacrifice,  and 
not  typical  but  real  privileges.  If,  however,  all  these  were 
in  the  Jewish  economy,  so  as  to  constitute  it  the  church  of 
God,  then  verily  all  supposition  of  its  shadowy  character  is 
at  an  end. 

I  put  it  again,  therefore,  to  our  author,  whether  he  holds 
the  typical  character  of  the  Jewish  economy  or  not.  If  he 
does  not  hold  it,  it  is  but  fair  to  be  explicit.  If  he  does, 
then  it  is  for  him  to  consider  whether  this  sentiment  is  not 
totally  subversive  of  what  he  has  written.  To  me,  I  confess, 
it  appeal's  to  be  so.  For,  if  all  God's  dealings  with,  and 
institutions  among,  the  descendants  of  Abraham  were  typi- 
cal, then  it  follows  that  Judaism  was  not  religion,  and  that 
Christianity  is  essentially  different  from  it — as  much  so  as 
the  thing  typified  from  the  type.  It  follows  also,  that  the 
Jewish  nation  never  constituted  the  church  of  God,  and  that 
the  church  of  God  is  a  new  and  essentially  different  institu- 
tion. And  it  follows  lastly,  that,  when  God  admitted  infants 
into  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  he  did  not  admit  them  into 
his  church,  nor  "affirm"  the  principle  of  religious  "represen- 
tation." 

Now,  if  the  argument  from  the  old  dispensation  is  iu valid, 
much  that  this  tract  contains  immediately  falls.  For  ex- 
ample :  This  writer  says,  "  Inasmuch  as  God  has  recogTiized 
this  [the  parental]  relation  in  the  chui'ch  from  the  beginning, 
sui'ely  those  who  say  it  is  now  recognised  no  longer  are 
bound  to  prove  de^dation  from  the  established  course."* 
Who  they  are  that  say  a  relation  once  recognized  by  God  in 
his  church  ought  to  be  recognized  no  longer  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  know,  unless  it  is  Mr.  Groser  and  his  friends;  for,  whereas 
God  has  founded  his  church  on  a  regard  to  i^ersonal  religion, 
they  are  for  bringing  in  representative  religion.  And  clearly 
it  is  they  who  ought  to  adduce  "proof  of  a  change."  As  for 
us,  all  we  say  is  that  God  never  recognized  the  parental  rela- 
tion in  his  church,  and  we  want  to  know  why  it  should  be 
recognized  now. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  silence  our  author's  complaint 
that  the  Baptists  refuse  to  "go  back  to  the  book  of  Genesis, 
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to  find  the  autliority  for  a  New  Testament  ordinance." 
"God  introduces  no  new  principles  into  liis  church,"  says 
he;  and  "the  principle  of  baptism"  "is  to  be  found,  there- 
fore, if  it  is  true,  in  the  earliest  records  of  divine  revelation."* 
It  ought,  then,  clearly  to  be  found,  if  not  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  at  latest  in  the  foiii-th,t  or  at  all  events  much 
earlier  than  the  seventeenth ;  for  the  world  had  existed  two 
thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  And  had  God 
no  church  in  the  world  all  these  two  thousand  years]  Or 
what  was  the  condition  of  infants  during  that  woful  period, 
in  which  there  was  no  "appropriate  ordinance  of  initiation" 
for  them  into  "the  covenant  of  a  better  life"U  The  truth 
ob\iously  is,  that,  although  God  had  always  a  church  in  the 
world  spirituall)/,  yet  visihhj  he  had  not.  That  is  to  say, 
there  were  always  godly  people,  but  they  were  not  always 
brought  into  organised  association.  This  our  author  acknow- 
ledges to  have  been  the  case  for  two  thousand  years,  namely, 
till  the  time  of  Abraham;  we  only  double  this  period,  and 
say  that  no  such  association  was  instituted  till  the  time  of 
Christ.  Although,  therefore,  the  Old  Testament  affords  _  a 
thousand  emblematical  exhibitions  of  the  church  of  God^  in 
its  spiritual  aspect,  it  can  furnish  no  information  respecting 
either  the  principles  or  modes  of  an  institution  which  had  no 
existence  during  any  portion  of  its  history. 

It  is  on  the  alleged  spiritual  character  of  the  ancient 
economy  that  this  writer  chiefly  relies,  to  bear  him  out  of 
the  reach  of  a  part  of  the  enemy's  fii-e  by  which  he  is  plainly 
much  galled.  The  Baptists,  in  their  simplicity,  have  been 
used  to  call  for  either  precept  or  example  from  the  New 
Testament  for  infant  baptism;  and  he  acknowledges  that 
none  can  be  produced,  but  complains  that  the  demand  is 
unreaso7iable,§  because  children  had  been  taken  into  the 
church  ever  since  the  days  of  Abraham.  But  we  have  shown 
that  infants  never  were  taken  into  the  church  at  all;  and 
therefore,  instead  of  wanting  a  "distinct"  ordinance  for  turn- 
ing them  out,  one  is  clearly  required  for  bringing  theni  in. 

Our  author,  however,  though  he  can  find  no  2>rece2)t  in  the 
New  Testament  for  infant  baptism,  is  disposed  to  try  whether 
he  cannot  find  an  example.  "  In  fact,"  says  he,  "  we  do  find 
in  the  New  Testament  the  constant  operation  of  the  same 
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principles  as  in  the  Old,  relative  to  the  reception  of  families 
as  a  whole  into  a  new  covenant  relation  to  God,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  father's  faith."*  This  is  excellent.  Let  us 
see  how  he  proceeds  to  make  good  his  position.  "As  the 
Lord  had  formerly  chosen  Aaron  and  his  house,  Phinehas 
and  his  house,  David  and  his  house,  for  peculiar  blessings; 
so  the  easy  and  natural  manner  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
Stephanas  and  his  household,  Lydia  and  her  household,  obvi- 
ously points  to  the  continuance  of  the  same  system."  f  But 
surely  there  is  no  analogy  here,  unless  these  ancient  Israelites 
and  their  houses  were  chosen  to  spiritual  blessings,  which  I 
should  not  admit,  and  which,  on  this  writer's  own  principles, 
they  could  not  be,  since,  according  to  him,  their  title  to  such 
privileges  was  involved  in  their  descent  from  Abraham.  The 
attainment  of  salvation  was  a  thing  essentially  diiferent,  nor 
could  the  method  of  it,  as  connected  with  personal  character, 
be  at  all  doubtful  under  any  faithfal  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
The  use  made  of  the  New  Testament  households  on  this 
occasion  is  somewhat  singular  and  new.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary with  Pffidobaptists  to  assume  the  probability  that 
infants  were  included  in  them,  and  with  Baptists  to  reply 
that  this  cannot  be  proved.  But  this  gentleman  uses  a 
different  tone.  "  I  do  not  care  whether  there  were  infants 
in  these  households  or  not,"  says  he.  "  The  principle  is  the 
same.  Those  who  constituted  the  household  were  blessed  in 
the  blessing  of  their  head. "J  So,  then,  it  appears  that  he  is 
not  advocating  the  baptism  of  infants  merely,  on  the  ground 
of  their  parents'  faith,  but  that  of  adult  children  likewise; 
nay,  the  baptism  of  servants  also,  on  the  faith  of  one  who  is 
not  their  parent.  Really  this  matter  wants  a  few  more 
"Explanatory  Notes."  All  that  he  asserted  in  the  beginning 
was  that  the  child  was  religiously  represented  by  the  parent; 
now  he  maintains  that  the  same  pei-son  is  the  religious  repre- 
sentative, not  only  of  his  chikben,  but  of  his  sem^ants  also. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  parents  of  these  domestics  ?  Do 
they  not  represent  their  childi-en  too?  Or  is  there  a  double 
representation  *?  Or  is  the  magisterial  relation  so  much 
stronger  than  the  parental,  that,  when  a  man  has  a  master  to 
represent  him  before  God,  his  parent  is  to  be  ejected  from 
this  singular  station  ?     But  there  is  such  "  a  beautiful  illus- 
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tration  of  tlie  principle  here  insisted  upon,  in  those  churches 
•where  the  Lord  has  built  up  his  own  ordinances  afresh, 
where  the  believing  head  of  tlie  household  brings  up  his  sick 
infant,  incapable  of  faith,  and  even  his  servant  who  has  no 
faith,  but  is  merely  willing  to  yield  to  it,  and  they  are  healed 
through  the  prayer  of  the  elders,  simply  upon  the  faith  of  the 
master  of  the  family,"  *  that,  whether  intelligible  or  not,  it 
must  be  true.  What!  not  yield  to  the  e-\ddence  of  infant 
baptism,  when  it  is  supported  by  miracles  which  prove  not 
only  this,  but  much  more  1 

But  this  writer  tells  us  that  the  Scriptures  reply  '^in 
language  which  it  would  never  occur  to  a  Baptist  to  use,"t 
to  those  who  ask  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved.  What  can 
this  marvellous  language  be?  Simply  this:"  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  mid  thy  housed 
What  difficulty,  then,  should  a  Baptist  find  in  telling  the 
master  of  a  family  that  if  he  believed  he  should  be  saved,  and 
that,  if  his  household  believed,  they  also  should  be  saved  ? 
But,  if  our  author  means  more  than  this,  and  would  tell  the 
head  of  a  family  that  his  household  as  well  as  himself  should 
be  saved  hy  his  fcdth,  I  hope  such  language  as  this  never 
would  occur  to  a  Baptist,  as  I  am  sure  such  a  sentiment 
never  occm-red  either  to  our  Lord  or  his  apostles.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  what  he  further  says  on  this  subject: 
"  The  ardent  faith  of  the  jailor  received  the  recognition  from 
heaven,  .  .  .  that  all  who  were  capable  of  it  should  for 
themselves  personally  embrace  the  same  salvation. ":|:  I  sup- 
pose the  meaning  of  this  to  be,  that,  when  Paul  said  to  the 
jailor,  *' Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved,  and  thy  house,"  the  idea  conveyed  was,  that  all  in  his 
household  who  were  capable  of  personally  embracing  the 
same  salvation  had  a  warrant  and  welcome  to  do  so.  This  is 
precisely  the  sense  of  the  language  "  which  would  occur  to  a 
Baptist,"  and  is  unquestionably  true.  But  what  does  the 
writer  mean  by  calling  this  a  "recognition  from  heaven"  of 
the  jailor's  faith?  Does  he  mean  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
jailor's  faith  that  his  domestics  had  a  wan-ant  to  believe  the 
Gospel;  and  that  the  same  language  would  not  have  been 
true,  and  might  not  have  been  addressed  to  them,  if  he  had 
remained  in  unbelief?     Why,  to  say  nothing  of  the  violence 
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done  by  siich  an  idea  to  "the  glorious  GospeV  the  fact  is 
that  the  jailor  was  in  unbelief  at  the  very  moment  this 
language  was  held;  as  is  evident  from  its  being  the  reply  to 
his  question  of  ignorance,  "  "What  must  I  do  to  be  saved'?" 
Yet  it  is  strangely  called  a  "  recognition  of  his  faith." 

What  now  becomes  of  "the  jn-inciple"  "of  taking  the 
head  of  the  house,  and  blessing  all  through  him'"?*  This 
writer  does  not  pretend  that  anything  was  conveyed  to  the 
jailor's  household  by  his  faith  but  a  warrant  to  believe  the 
Gospel;  and  this  they  were  declared  to  possess  before  he 
could  have  exercised  faith,  and  they  would  have  possessed  it 
equally  if  he  had  lived  and  died  in  unbelief.  As  to  "  the 
whole  household  entering  into  a  new  relation  with  God  in 
the  conversion  of  their  head,"t  and  "the  whole  family  being 
brought  within  holy  enclosures,  not  to  remain  as  a  mere 
assemblage  of  human  beings  attached  by  no  sacred  bond,  and 
holding  only  unsanctified  relations  to  each  other,"J  it  is  j^ure 
fiction,  and  at  utter  variance  with  evangelical  truth.  The 
Scripture  knows  of  no  gracious  relation  to  God  on  the  pai-t 
of  moral  agents,  but  such  as  arises  out  of  the  exercise  of 
repentance  and  faith  on  the  part  of  every  one  admitted  into 
it;  and  of  no  holiness  but  such  as  consists  in  .sanctified  afiec- 
tions.  All  who  do  not  possess  these  are  unholy  persons,  and 
can  have  no  proper  place  witliin  "holy  enclosures,"  it  being 
impossible  they  can  hold  any  "  sanctified  relations,"  either  to 
God  or  man.  The  apostolic  instructions  to  children  and 
servants  to  obey  both  parents  and  masters  "in  the  Lord,"§ 
were  doubtless  addressed  to  such  servants  and  children  as 
were  professors  of  religion. 

In  this  connexion  the  writer  quotes  the  favourite  but 
much  disputed  passage,  "  The  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified 
by  the  husband,  and  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by 
the  wife;  else  were  your  chilch-en  unclean,  but  now  are  they 
holy."  II  On  which  I  observe,  first,  that  the  words  are 
violently  torn  from  their  connexion  and  reference.  They 
were  suggested  solely  by  the  case  of  the  solitary  conversion 
of  either  a  husband  or  wife,  and  have  no  meaning  beyond 
asserting  the  conscientious  propriety  with  which  the  conjugal 
relation  might  in  such  case  be  retained.  The  case  of  the 
children   is   brought   in   by  the   apostle   to   illustrate   and 
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strengthen  his  position :  as  though  he  had  said,  If  the  con- 
A*ersion  of  a  wife  demands  that  she  should  renounce  her 
husband,  it  equally  demands  that  she  should  renounce  her 
children;  but  that  would  be  a  thing  quite  impossible,  or, 
if  possible,  altogether  sinful:  wherefore,  as  the  parental  tie 
is  unbroken  by  her  conversion,  so  also  is  the  conjugal. 
Secondly,  that  the  only  hypothesis  on  which  the  passage  can 
favour  the  author's  views  is  glaringly  anti-evangelical  and 
anti-scriptural.  He  adduces  it  in  support  of  the  assertion 
that  the  family,  being  at  the  time  infants  or  unbelievers, 
are  made  holy  through  the  piety  of  the  head:  this  holiness, 
then,  is  not  personal  but  relative — a  sort  of  holiness  never 
either  recognized  by  the  statutes,  or  found  among  the  sub- 
jects, of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Thirdly,  that  the  passage 
has  not  the  slightest  reference  to  baptism.  None  appears  in 
it,  none  can  be  found  in  the  context.  Yet  it  is  adduced  to 
show,  nob  only  that  children  of  pious  parents  ought  to  be 
baptized,  but  that  by  being  baptized  they  are  brought  within 
"holy  enclosures."  The  text  speaks  of  nothing  but  faith. 
Fourthly,  that,  even  sujDposing  the  passage  to  refer  (which 
it  does  not)  to  the  extraordinary  operation  of  one  person's 
faith  making  another  person  holy,  it  relates,  not  to  the 
parents'  faith  sanctifying  the  children,  but  to  one  pmrent^s 
faith  sanctifying  the  other.  "  The  unbelieving  wife  is  sancti- 
fied by  the  husband."  Here  is  a  fresh  mystery,  of  which  we 
have  heard  nothing  hitherto,  nor  do  we  learn  from  any  part 
of  this  tract  whether  the  theory  of  "representation"  will 
comprehend  this  new  case.  It  needs  some  additional  "Ex- 
planatory Notes"  to  tell  us  whether  the  husband  religiously 
represents  his  mfe,  as  well  as  his  children.  Nor,  indeed,  is 
this  the  only  point  which  requires  illustration.  Not  only  is 
the  wife  sanctified  by  the  husband,  but  "the  unbelieving 
husband  is  sanctified  by  the  loife,''  who  surely  is  not  "  the 
heaiV  of  the  family  while  the  husband  is  alive,  and  through 
whom,  therefore,  even  the  theory  of  representation  itself 
makes  no  provision  for  the  descent  of  spiritual  blessings. 
Yet  this  is  adduced  in  illustration  of  the  principle  that  the 
family  is  blessed  through  the  head.  If,  however,  the  "  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit"  should  be  borne  in  favour  of  this  novelty, 
doubtless  some  other  "principle"  will  be  discovered  by  which 
it  may  be  explained,  and  a  method  of  maintaining  that  it 
also  has  been  "recognized"  by  God  "from  the  beginning." 
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If  our  author  has  signally  failed  in  liis  reference  to  the 
icorcl  of  God,  it  is  plain  that  he  can  derire  little  benefit  from 
an  appeal  to  his  providence.  Upon  the  alleged  but  disproved 
necessity  of  the  Baptists  showing  a  change  in  the  church,  he 
is  kindly  willing  to  admit  that  we  should  make  some  progress 
towards  such  a  result,  if  we  could  demonstrate  an  alteration 
in  "the  economy  of  pro\'idence ;"  so  that  "the  offspring  is  no 
longer  impoverished  by  the  idleness,  or  diseased  through  the 
profligacy,"  and  he  might  have  added,  enriched  through  the 
industry,  of  the  parent.*  On  this  I  observe,  fii^st,  that,  as 
it  has  been  shown  the  Baptists  are  under  no  obligation  to 
prove  a  change,  the  argument  has  no  bearing.  Secondly, 
that,  if  the  argument  would  prove  anything,  it  would  prove 
too  much :  since  it  is  notorious  that,  under  the  economy  of 
di\TLne  providence,  we  feel  the  effects,  not  only  of  our  parents' 
conduct,  but  of  other  people's,  without  their  sustaining  to  us 
any  other  relation  than  that  of  our  common  humanity. 
Such  a  state  of  things,  therefore,  can  never  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  a  system  of  parental  "representation"  merely,  or  of 
any  one  less  than  mutual  and  universal.  Thirdly,  that,  while, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  pro^-idence  of  God  permits  the 
conduct  of  one  man  to  affect  the  welfare  of  another,  it  is  not 
so  universally.  To  a  great  extent  likewise  the  interests  of 
men  are  dependent  ujDon  themselves;  and  to  an  extent  quite 
sufficient  to  render  the  economy  of  pro\T.dence  generally  a 
school  of  personal  probation. 

I  believe  I  have  now  noticed  all  the  passages  which  refer 
to  the  theoryof  "representation,"  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
this  writer  lays  as  "  the  basis"  of  infant  baptism.  But,  as 
though  he  were  smitten  with  a  consciousness  that  the  foun- 
dation was  insufficient  for  the  superstructure  he  would  raise 
upon  it,  he  proceeds,  towards  the  close  of  his  pamphlet,  to 
lay  a  second,  on  which  our  attention  must  now  he  bestowed. 
"  The  broad  ground,"  says  he,  "  on  which  infants  are  to  be 
received  into  the  community  of  the  church,  is  the  universality 
of  the  reconciliation.  If  indeed  the  death  of  Christ  were 
availing  only  for  the  elect,  it  might  then  be  fitting  to  defer 
baptism  till  there  were  signs  of  regeneration;  but,  when  all 
flesh  is  reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  the 
infant  partaker  of  the  reconciliation  ought  not  to  be  denied 
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tlie  token  of  an  interest  in  it."*  I  have  already  pointed  out 
the  inconsistency  into  which  the  writer  has  here  fallen,  of 
assigning  two  different  hypotheses,  each  as  the  ground  of  the 
same  thing;  which  may  be  when  a  house  can  stand  on  two 
foundations,  and  not  before.  To  affirm  the  one  of  these  is  to 
deny  the  other;  so  that  our  notice  of  the  theory  of  "repre- 
sentation" may  be  concluded  with  the  declaration  that  the 
author  himself  abandons  it.  Let  us  see,  in  the  next  place, 
whether  this  second  foundation  is  more  solid  than  the  first. 

I  will  not  controvert  the  position  that  Christ  died  for  the 
whole  world — a  sentiment  which,  in  a  modified  sense,  I  also 
hold ;  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  will  grant  to 
be  true  in  the  sense  here  designed.  I  then  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that  I  challenge  the  authority  on  which  baptism  is 
called  "the  token  of  an  interest  in"  the  atonement  of  Christ. 
I  know  of  no  scriptural  authority  for  it.  If  the  writer 
means,  as,  from  some  things  he  says  afterwards,  it  might  almost 
appear  he  does,  that  the  baptism  of  an  infant  is  necessary  to 
realize  his  interest  in  the  atonement,  this  contradicts  and 
stultifies  the  whole  doctrine.  According  to  this,  it  would 
ajDpear,  first,  that  though  Christ  died  for  all,  yet  none  have 
an  interest  in  his  death  but  those  who  are  baptized;  and  yet, 
secondly,  that  children  ought  to  be  baptized  because  they 
have  an  interest  in  his  death.  Or,  if  he  disclaims  the 
monstrous  notion  that  baptism  is  necessary  to  bring  a  child 
within  the  influence  of  the  atonement,  and  contents  himself 
with  representing  it  as  a  sign  which  may  warrantably  be 
applied  to  such  as  possess  the  thing  signified,  then  I  say, 
secondly,  that,  if  this  lays  any  foundation  at  all  for  the 
baptism  of  infants,  it  justifies  the  baptism  of  all  infants 
without  exception,  and  not  merely  the  baptism  of  those 
whose  parents  are  believers.  Every  infant  is  "  partaker  of 
the  reconciliation,"  and  no  partaker  of  it,  according  to  this 
writer,  "  ought  to  be  denied  the  token  of  an  interest  in  it." 
There  is  no  way  to  avoid  this  conclusion,  as  I  conceive,  but 
to  afiirm  that  no  children  are  partakers  of  the  reconciliation 
but  children  of  believers,  an  assertion  at  which  I  do  think 
even  the  waiter  before  us  would  hesitate.  The  baptism  of 
infants  at  large,  however,  is  not  what  he  has  been  contending 
for,  but  that  of  believers'  children  only.  Does  he  mean  to 
alter  his  ground  in  this  respect  ] 
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He  proceeds  thus:  "  The  child  is  in  point  of  fact  a  portion 
of  the  body  for  which  Christ  died,  a  branch  of  the  true 
vine;  it  may  become  hereafter  a  withered  and  sapless  branch, 
and  as  such  may  be  torn  away,  as  Jesus  intimates,  by  the 
hand  of  the  Father ;  but  it  is  not  so  yet.  At  present  it  is 
a  branch,  and  ought  not  to  abide  under  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, as  if  it  were  otherwise."*  Every  child  in 
the  world,  then,  since  Christ  died  for  all,  is  a  branch  in  the 
true  vine,  "and  ought  not  to  abide  under  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, as  though  it  were  otherwise "  !  Is  this  really 
our  author's  principle,  and  will  he  act  upon  it  1  If  he  has 
any  comj^assion  he  ought  to  do  so ;  for,  according  to  him, 
this  excommunication,  or  non-baptism,  is  a  tremendous  affair. 
He  tells  us  that  "  the  church  has  no  worse  punishment  for 
the  most  hardened  infidel,  for  the  most  corrupt  apostate,  than 
simply  to  place  them  without  her  pale ;  and  '  without  are 
dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and  idolators,  and 
whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie :'  yet  this  is  the  identical 
situation  in  which  pious  mothers  and  fathers  are  to  believe 
their  little  children  universally  stand,  while  they  are  guilty 
of  no  act  of  sin  whatever,  and  [are]  merely  the  unconscious 
partakers  of  that  flesh  which  Jesus  reconciled  to  God."t 

XJi:»on  reading  this  terrific  passage,  the  first  impression 
made  upon  me  is  one  of  amazement  that  the  writer  should 
be  able  to  limit  his  compassion  to  the  "  little  children  "  who 
have  "pious  fathers  and  mothers  ;"  seeing  that,  according  to 
his  own  showing,  all  other  "little  children,"  however  desti- 
tute of  this  privilege,  "  are  guilty  of  no  act  of  sin  whatever, 
and  are  merely  the  unconscious  partakers  of  that  flesh  which 
Jesus  reconciled  to  God."  I  can  arrive  at  no  solution  of  this 
mystery  more  prompt  than  may  be  afi'orded  by  a  further 
issue  of  "Explanatory  Notes." 

My  amazement,  however,  is  still  greater  at  the  most  extra- 
ordinary sentiment  by  which  these  mock  heroics  are  generated. 
Does  he  really  think,  then,  that  those  who  are  without  the 
pale  of  the  ^T-sible  church,  either  by  having  been  expelled 
from  it,  or  by  never  having  been  within  it,  are  in  the 
same  spiritual  place  or  condition  as  the  dogs,  sorcerers,  and 
idolators,  mentioned  as  being  ^^  without,"  in  the  passage  he 
has  quoted  1  J     Will  he  affirm  that,  not  only  all  excluded 
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professors,  but  all  unbaptized  persons,  comprehending  many- 
millions  of  children,  and  many  children  of  believers  too, 
are  of  the  character  and  doom  there  intended,  and  that 
they  are  so  because  they  are  not  within  the  pale  of  the 
church  ?  Either  here  is  a  play  upon  the  word  without  in  two 
dissimilar  uses  of  it,  which,  if  it  is  not  artful,  is  exces- 
sively stupid ;  or  here  is  the  broaching  of  one  of  the  most 
unscriptural,  anti-evangelical,  and  monstrous  sentiments  ever 
written  by  the  pen  of  man.  Everybody  who  knows  any- 
thing of  the  Gospel  or  of  the  Bible  knows  that,  whatever 
beneficial  influence  the  death  of  Christ  produces  on  the  con- 
dition of  any  persons  without  faith,  as  in  the  case  of  infants, 
it  produces  also  without  any  reference  to  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.  As  to  its  spiritual  condition,  if  a  child  is  baptized 
it  is  none  the  better,  and  if  it  is  not  baptized  it  is  none  the 
worse.  No  part  of  its  welfare  is  dependent  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  rite ;  nor  will  those  parents  who  have  not 
caused  their  children  to  be  baptized  be  any  more  successful 
in  looking  for  them  among  the  "dogs  and  sorcerers"  of  the 
Revelation  than  among  the  mountains  of  the  moon.  In 
whatever  sense  a  child  "takes  its  standing  under  the  second 
Adam,"*  it  does  so  exclusively  by  virtue  of  that  which  the 
second  Adam  has  done  for  this  end,  and  not  by  baptism — most 
strangely  called  by  this  writer,  "the  appropriate  ordinance 
of  initiation  into  the  new  covenant,"  f  when  it  is  obvious 
that,  unless  it  be  performed  by  the  midwife,  or  a  clergyman 
be  in  attendance  for  the  purpose,  it  cannot  be  administered 
until  some  portion,  at  least,  of  an  infant's  life  has  been  spent 
in  the  company  of  those  melancholy  beings,  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  whom  he  has  so  causelessly  attempted  to  lacerate  the 
feelings  of  a  parent. 

Our  author  finishes  his  lucubrations  on  this  point  by 
adding :  "  To  suppose  that  they  may  be  taught  that  they  are 
the  children  of  God  without  reference  to  anything  of  the 
kind  [any  ordinance  of  initiation],  and  merely  as  belonging 
to  the  common  mass  of  humanity,  is  to  imply  that  God  has 
no  church  upon  earth,  nor  ever  intended  to  have  any."  J  He 
here  writes  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Baptists  affirm,  or 
desire  to  affirm,  that  the  children  of  believers  are,  as  such, 
the  children  of  God ;  an  assumption  altogether  unauthorized, 
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and,  for  a  man  wlio  lias  been  a  Baptist,  perfectly  extra- 
ordinary. Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  fact.  We 
teach  our  children  that,  although,  if  they  had  died  in  their 
infancy,  they  would  have  been  safe  and  happy  through  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  childi-en  of  pious  parents  they  are  not 
children  of  God,  and  that  they  can  then  become  such  only 
by  receiving  him  for  themselves.  None  but  Psedobaptists 
inculcate  a  contrary  doctrine,  and  only  some  of  them ;  and, 
if  they  feel  infant  baptism  to  be  necessary  to  their  support, 
they  do  but  consistently  maintain  an  unscriptural  sentiment 
by  an  unscriptui-al  practice. 

Having  thus  largely  treated  of  the  two  principal  grounds 
on  which  this  author  reposes,  I  may  pass  over  some  minor 
topics  -svith  gi'eat  brevity. 

It  is  a  somewhat  astounding  assertion  that  'Hhe  command 
of  circumcision  was  given  as  a  2^rivilege,"  *  although  there  is 
no  accounting  for  tastes;  but,  if  it  were  so,  it  proves  nothing 
to  the  point.  "  The  characteristic  of  the  Gospel  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  privileges,"  says  our  author.  Yeiy  well :  then 
circumcise  all  nations  under  the  Gospel,  as  they  did  one 
under  the  law.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  baptism? 
When  it  is  said  that  circumcision  was  the  initiatory  rite  in 
the  one  dispensation,  as  baptism  is  in  the  other ;  we  reply, 
not  merely  that  baptism  has  its  own  law,  but  that  baptism  is 
not  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  system  which  the  Jewish  economy 
typified.  The  ancient  dispensation  consisted  of  emblems  of 
spiritual  things;  but  baptism  is  not  spiritual,  nor  does  it 
introduce  to  any  spiritual  relations  or  privileges.  It  is  a 
natural  act,  and  constitutes  only  a  2^'^^ofession  of  religion. 
Circumcision  typified,  not  baptism,  but  "the  putting  away  of 
the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh : "  a  spii'itual  process,  which 
takes  place  upon  our  introduction  to  the  family  of  God. 

Our  author  is  eminently  talented  in  the  art  of  finding 
evidence  everywhere.  He  discovers  it,  not  only  upon  opening 
his  eyes  "anywhere  in  the  universe," f  but  in  the  dark  page 
of  prophecy.  "  The  truth  of  infant  baptism,"  he  assures  us, 
"  flows  naturally  from  the  right  understanding  of  the  second 
advent  of  Jesus  Christ."  J  It  would  be  singular  if  it  should, 
since  it  flows  from  such  an  entire  misunderstanding  of  his 
first.     But  let  us  see  how  this  is  made  out.     He  comes,  we 
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are  told,  "to  visit  apostate  Christendom;"  among  tlie  king- 
doms composing  which  there  is  no  "bond  of  connexion"  but 
infant  baptism.  Therefore  infant  baptism  must  be  scrip- 
tural !  *  Is  not  this  laughable  1  If  he  had  sho^vn  that 
infant  baptism  was  the  bond  which  connected  the  true  church 
of  Clirist  together,  he  would  have  done  something  to  his 
purpose ;  but,  since  it  is  the  bond  of  connexion  in  a  church 
which  he  himself  calls  "apostate,"  what  follows,  but  that  it 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  as  corrupt  as  other  parts  of  the 
system  with  which  it  is  identified  1 

Near  the  close  of  the  tract  we  have  an  edifying  descrip- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  system  which  our  author  maintains. 
He  informs  us  that  "the  true  value  of  infant  baptism  lies 
in  its  tendency  to  build  up  godly  families. "t  This  is  marvel- 
lous. He  has  asserted  just  before  that,  by  this  "  appropriate 
ordinance  of  initiation,"  children  of  pious  parents  are  rescued 
from  the  region  of  "dogs  and  sorcerers,"  and  made  to  "take 
their  standing  under  the  second  Adam,  and  to  enter  into  the 
covenant  of  another  life ; "  J  but  these  particulars,  it  seems, 
do  not  enter  into  the  "true  value"  of  the  ordinance.  This 
"lies  in  its  tendency  to  build  up  godly  families."  Now 
evejy  tree,  our  Saviour  says,  may  be  known  by  its  fraits ; 
and,  if  the  tendency  of  infant  baptism  to  build  up  godly 
families  be  estimated  by  its  results,  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  very  powerful.  Infant  baptism  has  prevailed  almost  univer- 
sally in  Christendom  for  more  than  a  thousand  years ;  and 
so  far  from  "buildiug  up  godly  families,"  it  has  done  more  to 
secularize  and  corrupt  the  Christian  community  than  all 
other  causes  put  together.  The  thing  that  builds  up  godly 
families  is  laborious  and  prayerful  diligence  in  parental  duty 
— either  Avith  infant  baptism,  or  without  it. 

There  is  one  sentiment  of  this  writer  which,  in  concluding 
my  remarks,  I  can  quote  with  entii-e  approbation  and  con- 
currence. It  is  this:  "Let  us  humbly  submit  ourselves  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  resolved  to  follow  truth 
alone  ;  and  let  no  party  attachments  be  permitted  to  rival 
the  claims  of  heaven."  §  Having  doubtless  acted  conscien- 
tiously, Mr.  Groser  is  to  be  respected,  far  more  highly 
respected,  than  if,  with  changed  views,  he  had  not  changed 
his  position.     But  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  a  guide. 
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Seldom  have  been  •written  pages  more  obscure,  more  incon- 
clusive, more  contradictory;   or  less  adapted  to  embarrass 
any  Baptists  who  ever  knew  the  grounds  of  their  persuasion. 
I  am,  dear  Brother, 

Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  HiNTON. 


NOTE. 

The  Eev.  Thosias  Geosee,  brother  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Geosee,  a  man  well  knowu  and  higlily  esteemed  in  the  Baptist 
denomination,  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Wells,  in  Somersetshire.  Having  united  himself  to  the  body  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  commonly  known  as  Plymouth  Brethren,  he  also 
adopted  Psedobaptist  sentiments,  and  published  the  "Explanatory 
Notes"  to  which  the  preceding  Letter  refers. 
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